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VOL.  XXVIII.,  O.  S.]     ENLARGED  SERIES.        (VOL.  III.,  Xo.  1.  N.  S. 

ART.  1.— DISUNION  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 

[We  confess  no  ptrticukr  admiration  of  this  "  Disunion  icUhin  the  Union,"  cf 
irhieh  Mr.  Fitzhngh  speaks,  and  of  which  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  is  a  necessary 
type.    We  better  like  ditunion  mit  •/  t/,  when  the  issue  comes. — Ed.] 

The  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  with  its  extensive  Northern  rami- 
fications, gives  a  new  interest  to  the  question  of  disunion.  The 
most  conservative  must  see,  and  if  honest  will  admit,  that  the 
settlement  of  Northerners  among  us  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Not  one  in  twenty  of  such  settlers  might  tamper  with  our 
slaves  and  incite  to  insurrection,  but  one  man  can  fire  a  maga- 
zine, and  no  one  can  foresee  where  the  match  will  be  applied, 
or  what  will  be  the  extent  and  consequences  of  the  explosion. 
Our  wives  and  our  daughters  will  see  in  every  new  Yankee 
face  an  abolition  missionary.  We,  the  men  of  the  South,  may 
feel  for  their  fears,  and  go  about  to  remove  the  cause  that  ex- 
cites them,  without  being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  cowardice 
or  of  over-cautiousness. 

The  border  States  are  the  exposed  frontier.  Into  them  the 
underground  railroad  insinuates  its  emissaries,  who  steal  a 
part  of  our  slaves  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  balance.  Under 
the  simple  guise  of  the  innocent  farmer,  Mr.  Thayer  may  set- 
tle colonies  among  us  as  big  with  danger  as  the  Greco-Trojan 
horse.  Half  the  lands  in  these  border  States  are  without  labor 
to  cultivate  them.  At  the  present  prices  of  negroes  these  lands 
must  remain  uncultivated,  unless  white  labor,  which  is  much 
cheaper,  is  introduced  into  those  border  States.     If  introduced, 
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it  will  gradually  expel  and  drive  to  the  South  the  negroes  and 
their  masters  by  its  superior  economy,  or  emancipate  the  ne- 
groes by  the  ballot-box  or  servile  insurrection.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Thayer  is  an  incendiary  abolitionist ; 
far  from  it.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  cool,  judicious, 
deliberate,  and  calculating.  He  is  no  silly,  speculative  socialist, 
no  empty  rhetorician,  like  Sumner  and  Seward,  nor  blood- 
thirsty beast,  like  Brown  and  Leeman.  He  simply  proposes 
to  introduce  tohile  slave  labor  instead  of  black  slav^e  labor. 
He,  we  know,  fully  comprehends  the  relations  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  capital  and  labor.  He  knows  that  if  capital  emigrates 
ahead  of  labor,  or  if  capital  and  labor  emigrate  together, 
the  owners  of  the  capital  become  the  masters  of  the  laborers, 
in  all  save  the  obligation  to  provide  for  them,  when  unfit  for 
work.  Poor  Sumner  is  so  weak  as  not  to  see  that  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  of  Massachusetts  is  merely  a  white  slave  trade 
company,  and  hence,  unconsciously  lauds  the  white  slave  trade 
with  the  same  breath  that  he  abuses  the  negro  slave  trade. 
Unless  we  can  arrest  this  white  slave  trade  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
the  border  States  will  become  the  property  of  New-England. 

Ti)  effect  this,  two  measures  are  necessary.  The  one,  State 
legislation  that  shall  require  all  New-England  emigrants  to 
give  securiry  for  their  good  behavior.  The  other,  the  renewal 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  to  till  up  that  vacuum  in  our  popu- 
lation which  will  be  filldd  up  by  abolitionists  if  not  by  negroes. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  in  the  way  of 
neither  measure.  It  is  wonderfully  comprehensive  and  elastic, 
and  gives  an  adaptability  and  plasticity  to  our  institutions 
which  constitute  their  chief  merit. 

Xew-Englanders  coming  to  the  South,  according  to  the  most 
rigid  construction  of  the  common  law,  are,  quoad  nos,  persons 
of  ill  favor y  suspicious  persons  (far  more  so  than  idle  eaves- 
droppers), who  may  and  should  be  required  to  give  security  for 
their  good  behavior. 

The  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  .slave-trade  is  palpably 
unconstitutional.  Congress  has  no  other  powers  than  those 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  no  two  men  agree  as  to  the 
clause  conferring  the  power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  The 
most  plausible  suggestion  is,  that  the  power  is  included  in  the 
rii'lit  to  reofulate  commerce.  But  this  susfs^estion  is  rendered 
tlai^rantly  absurd  when  we  discover  that  to  sustain  it.  white 
emigrants  must  be  treated  and  considered  as  mt^re  articles  of 
commerce.  The  Constitution  suspends  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  "importation"  or   it/i  at  ^ration    of    persons  until  lb08. 
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Congress  possesses  the  same  power  to  declare  and  punish  white 
immigration  as  piracy  that  it  has  to  so  punish  the  African  slave- 
trade.  These  are  but  two,  out  of  hundreds  of  measures,  by 
\irhich  the  South  may  attain  all  the  ends  sought  for  by  dis- 
union, while  remaining  in  the  Union. 

Each  State  for  itself  may  pass  laws  entirely  prohibiting  all 
trade  or  intercourse  between  its  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  one 
or  more  of  the  Northern  States.  Each  Southern  State  may 
enact  that  all  '^  Yankee  notions,"  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  forfeited  token  brought  Souths  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  negro  slaves  are  when  carried  North,  White  Yan- 
kees are  more  dangerous  to  our  peace  than  English  or  Northern 
free  negroes  ;  and  South  Carolina  has  established  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  latter.  Under  the  law  of 
nations,  we  mtfy,  and  should,  exclude  people  whose  general 
character  is  that  of  hostility  to  our  institutions.  It  is  an  in- 
alienable right,  for  it  is  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self  preser- 
vation. 

But  we  would  begin  with  nothing  harsh,  nothing  unnecessa-. 
rily  offensive  to  the  North,  or  to  any  State  in  the  North — with 
no  measure  of  even  doubtful  constitutionality,  that  might,  by 
possibility,  bring  us  in  collision  with  federal  authorities.  Let 
Virginia,  which  is  the  most  exposed  State,  charge  a  heavy 
license  on  the  sale  of  all  goods  from  Massachusetts,  as  she  has- 
already  done,  on  her  pedlars,  showmen,  and  clock -venders.  If 
this  does  not  suffice  to  bring  the  Bay  State  to  fair  and  friendly 
terms,  then  let  Virginia  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  all 
of  her  own  citizens  who  associate  with  Massachusetts  luen,  or 
employ  Massachusetts  vessels,  or  sell  grain  to  Massachusetts^. 
or  buy  articles  of  any  kind  grown  or  manufactured  in  thai^ 
State.  No  federal  authority  can  intervene  between  Virginia* 
and  her  own  citizens,  and  thus  a  complete  dis^union  from. 
Massachusetts  may  be  peacefully  and  constitutionally  eflfected,. 
without  imperilling  the  Federal  Union. 

Each  Southern  State,  fighting  its  own  battle  of  legislative 
retaliation,  against  such  one  or  more  of  the  Northern  States,. 
as  it  deemed  most  inimical  and  dangerous,  would  prevent  the 
quarrel  assuming  a  purely  sectional  character,  w^hile  it  would 
divide  the  North. 

It  is  impossible,  by  a  Southern  Convention,  or  by  any  other 
means  whatever,  to  unite  the  South  on  measures  of  retalia- 
tion— madness  to  expect  to  unite  her  on  measures  of  disunion- 
Disunion  would  have  different  effects  on  different  Southern 
States.     Some  would  be  immediately  exposed  to  war  and  inva» 
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sion,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  cautious  and  dilatory  in 
invoking  disunion.  Besides,  although  all  political  parties  at 
the  South  are  true  on  the  slavery  question,  yet  they  differ  as 
to  measures,  and  the  ascendency  of  different  parties  in  the 
several  States  would  prevent  agreement  on  this  vital  subject. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  South,  this  want  of  union  as  to 
the  means  of  redress,  while  there  is  thorough  union  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  on  the  slavery  subject,  and  on  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  the  abolitionists,  is  fortunate  for  us — for 
union  of  the  South  would  beget  union  of  the  North,  estrange 
our  thousands  of  warm  and  true  friends  in  that  region,  and 
beget  a  purely  sectional  dispute,  with  the  larger  section 
arrayed  against  us  and  our  institutions.  "Let  us  divide 
and  conquer."  We  can  only  do  so,  by  urging  each  Southern 
State  to  adopt  measures  of  defence  and  retaliation  for  itself, 
and  not  to  involve  in  one  common  denunciation  and  exclusion, 
our  friends  and  enemies  at  the  North.  Let  us  be  bold  and 
fearless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  just,  cautious,  and  prudent. 
If  we  will  court  the  alliance  of  the  conservatives  of  the  North, 
while  we  denounce  and  punish  her  destructives,  abolitionism 
will  find  itself  in  a  very  small  minority.  A  contrary  course 
will  alienate  our  Northern  friends,  and  beget  a  false  sectional 
issue,  in  which  we  shall  be  the  weaker  party,  and  a  party  di- 
vided among  ourselves. 

We  say  a  false  issue,  because  this  is  no  dispute  between 
Northerners  and  Southerners  ;  but  between  conservatives  and 
revolutionipnists  ;  between  Christians  and  infidels ;  between 
law  and  order  men  and  no-government  men ;  between  the 
friends  of  private  property  and  socialists  and  agrarians ;  be- 
tween the  chaste  and  the  libidinous ;  between  marriage  and 
free-love  ;  between  those  who  believe  in .  the  past,  in  history, 
in  human  experience,  in  the  Bible,  in  human  nature,  and  those 
who,  like  Greeley,  and  Fourier,  and  Fanny  Wright,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Thomas  Paine,  and  Seward,  foolishly,  rashly, 
and  profanely,  attempt  to  "  expel  human  nature,"  to  bring 
about  a  millennium,  and  inaugurate  a  future  wholly  unlike 
anything  that  has  preceded  it.  The  great  Christian  and  con- 
servative party  throughout  the  world  is  now  with  us.  If  we 
scorn  and  repudiate  their  alliance,  if  we  arrogantly  set  up  for 
ourselves,  we  thereby  admit  and  assert  that  our  cause  and  our 
institutions  are  at  war  with  the  common,  moral,  and  religious 
notions  of  mankind.  Let  us  rather  prove  to  the  virtuous,  the 
religious,  and  conservative,  that  our  cause  is  their  cause,  our 
institutions  those  which  God  has  ordained,  and  human  experi- 
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ence  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  that  to  war  against  us,  is  to 
incite  the  socialists  to  war  against  everything  sacred,  valuable, 
or  venerable  in  free  society.  Let  us  show  them  that  every 
abolitionist  of  distinction  is  an  agrarian,  infidel,  no-government 
man,  a  free-love  man — more  dangerous  at  home  than  to  us. 

Wc  shall  not  ofiend  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  by  legislation 
directed  at  the  party  now  in  the  ascendant.  Never  were  a  baser 
setof  wretches  in  possession  of  power,  than  those  who  have  ruled 
and  rioted  in  that  State  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Hiss  legisla- 
ture ;  and  yet,  no  State  possesses  so  many  men  eminently  fitted 
to  rule.  The  creatures  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  have 
thrown  their  riders.  The  dogs  have  escaped  from  the  ken- 
nel. But  horses  and' dogs  need  masters — they  cannot  long  live 
without  them.  The  present  governing  class  in  Massachusetts 
are  naturally  the  lower  layer  of  society.  They  are  incapable 
of  fulfilling,  for  any  length  of  time,  any  other  offices  than  those 
belonging  to  that  lower  layer.  They  will  soon  subside  into 
their  proper  position  ;  and  be  glad  to  get  gentlemen,  and  con- 
servatives, and  scholars,  and  Christians,  to  rule  over  them, 
while  they  "  hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water." 

These  outbreaks  of  society,  in  which  the  "  meanest  get  up- 
permost," will  occasionally  occur.     But  in  the  long  run  virtue 
governs  vice,  intelligence  governs  ignorance,  religion  controls 
infidelity.     Let  us  of  the  South  be  patient,  and  wait  for  that 
process  of  subsidence  and  stratification  in  Northern  society, 
which  will  be  sure  to  put  our  friends  uppermost ;  for  it  is  as 
natural  for  them  to  ride,  as  it  is  for  the  masses  to  be  ridden.     He 
who  denies  that  God  made  the  multitude  to  be  directed,  governed, 
and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  that  this  common  multitude  i^^^-^::^;- 
happier,  more  virtuous,  and  prosperojis,  when  governed,  than  x^ 
when  governing,  quarrels  with  the  course  of  nature,  and  dis-/ 
putes  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Deity.     Universal  suf- 
frage may  put  society  wrong-side  up,  but  nature  is  all-power- 
ful, and  soon  brings  down  the  lower  layer,  or  stratum,  to  its 
true  place. 

We,  of  the  South,  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  slavery  sub- 
ject. Opinion  in  favor  of  slavery  is  advancing,  the  world  over ; 
but  that  opinion  is  but  part  of  the  great  conservative  reaction 
in  politics,  in  law,  in  morals,  and  in  religion,  that  has  set  in, 
and  is  steadily  progressing  everywhere.  It  is  the  rolling  back 
of  the  reformation  !  Of  reformation  run  mad.  It  ran  mad 
even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  Puritans  and  Indepen- 
dents, the  ancestors  of  our  Yankee  abolitionists.  In  Crom- 
well's day,  all  England,  for  a  while,  became  demented. 
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After  making  Western  Europe  the  soene  of  fratricidal  war 
for  ages,  it  culminated  (in  its  political  phasis)  in  France,  and 
burst  forth  in  frequent  revolutions,  whose  recurrence  is  still 
matter  of  every  day's  apprehension.  We  quarrel  not  with  the 
reformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  with  "  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment"  engrafted  on  it  by  infidels  and  fanatics.  It 
has  begotten  socialism,  infidelity,  agrarianism^  abolitionism, 
and  radicalism  of  every  hue  and  shade.  Finally,  the  conserva- 
tives have  been  roused  into  action.  In  religion,  the  admiration 
generally  expressed  for  the  Catholic  church  as  a  political  insti- 
tution, and  the  daily  adoption  of  more  of  form,  of  rule  and 
ceremony,  by  the  orthodox  Protestant  Trinitarian  churches,  is 
a  most  important  point,  and  symptoms  of  *a  salutary  reaction. 

The  open  ridicule  and  denunciation  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality,  which  we  hear  men  indulging  in  every  day,  is 
another  healthful  conservative  sign  of  the  times.  But  most 
conclusive  of  all,  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  change  of 
opinion  and  of  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  in  France  and  England.  The  emperor  of  France  and 
the  London  Times  newspaper  are  the  most  influential 
political  institutions  in  Christendom ;  the  best  exponents  of 
public  opinion,  for  they  always  have  either  the  sagacity  to  de- 
tect and  follow  it,  or  the  power  to  foresee  and  control  it.  They 
are  both  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  states- 
men, the  press,  the  practical  men,  nay,  the  governments  of 
England  and  France,  regret  the  error  of  West  India  emancipa- 
tion, and  are  busy  retrieving  that  error,  by  importing  or  en- 
couraging the  impogrtation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coolies 
and  African  slaves — slave?  in  all  save  the  name.  This  reaction 
on  the  slavery  subject  cannot  stop  here.  Negro  slaves,  coolies, 
or  apprentices,  will  be  brought  to  every  corner  of  Christendom, 
where  their  labor  is  profitable. 

Shall  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  this  great  reaction  in  religion, 
law,  morals,  politics,  and  social  organization,  go  into  voluntary 
exile,  dissolve  the  Union,  place  ourselves  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion  ;  or,  shall  we  lead  the  reaction,  govern  the 
Union,  and  use  it  as  a  means  to  secure  our  rights  and  punish 
abolition,  and  to  exalt  our  long-tried,  true,  and  faithful  friends 
at  the  North  into  their  true  position  of  governors  instead  of 
governed  ?  If  the  South  be  true  to  herself,  if  she  have  one  tittle 
of  self-appreciation,  if  she  can  possibly  be  made  to  comprehend 
her  own  position,  the  post  of  honor  is  hersi,  and  she  will  become 
the  pattern,  the  exemplar,  the  leader  of  Christendom.     She, 
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alone,  has  retained  that  great  institution,  whioh  philosophy  and 
history,  G-od  and  nature,  proclaim  to  be  necessary  to  man's  well- 
being.  She,  alone,  has  made  adequate  provision  for  the  labor- 
ing man.  She,  alone,  has  a  contented,  moral,  religious  society, 
undisturbed  by  infidelity,  socialism,  riots,  revolutions,  and 
iamine.  She,  alone,  can  say  to  the  world,  we  present  the 
model  which  you  must  imitate  in  reforming  your  institutions. 

"  Disunion  within  the  Union,"  no  intercourse  or  trade  with 
any  Northern  State  in  which  our  slave  property  is  not  aa 
much  respected  by  law  and  by  practice  as  any  other  property, 
will  lead  at  once  to  a  direct  trade  from  Baltimore,  NorfDlk, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans, 
with  Europe ;  will  encourage,  promote,  and  build  up.  Southern 
commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  education,  &c.,  and 
will,  while  it  enriches  and  enlightens  us,  make  us  independent. 
It  will  bring  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  to  terms,  for  they 
cannot  live  without  our  trade,  without  slave  products,  and  a 
slaveholding  market  for  their  commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  will  put  the  abolitionists  down,  and  place  the  conservatives, 
our  long-tried  friends,  in  power.  The  Union  is  ours  if  we 
choose  to  use  it,  and,  hence,  the  abolitionists  denounce  it 
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Though  kindred  in  blood,  the  conduct  of  the  Northern  States 
to  us  has  ever  been  that  of  deadly  enemies,  whose  hatred  no 
circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  even  interest,  could  soften.  For 
half  a  century  they  have  pursued  toward  the  Southern  States 
a  systematic  course  of  constantly  increasing  wrong,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  and  have  injured  ai)d  insulted  us  to  a  degree 
that  is  hard  to  be  forgiven.  A  portion  of  the  people  in  this 
Northern  section  is  seeking  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  now  exists,  and  to  turn  the  slaves  loose  upon  us,  upon 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality  ;  a  larger  portion,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  rest,  is  seeking  the  same  end,  but  by  a  more 
indirect  route — proposing  to  prevent  its  furthrr  extension,  de- 
nying it  protection  in  the  common  territories,  and  confining  it  to 
its  present  bounds,  at  all  hazards  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Where  the  settled  antagonism,  that  undeniably  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  had  its 
origin,  may  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  active  anti-slaveryism  is  a  weed  of  late,  though  rapid  and 
rank,  vegetation.  The  immediate  proximate  cause  of  Northern 
^^'ytE^^fed  for  the~South  is  EwvY^^but  it  is  probable  that  the  so- 
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cial  antagonism — the  "  irrepressible  conflict" — of  the  two  sec- 
tions is  hereditary,  and  that  the  attack  on  the  institution  of 
Slavery  is  only  a  kind  of  adventitious  opportunity  eagerly 
caught  up  for  this  antagonism  to  develop  itself.     It  is  very 
certain  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  who  honestly 
and  deliberately,  from  principle,  oppose  negro^slavery,  is  very 
small ;  and,  therefore,  such  opposition  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
this  social  antagonism,  but  only  a  sort  of  adventitious  effect. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  are  but  few  opposers  of  negro-slavery 
in  the  world — ^but,  that  it  has  few  honest  and  enlightened  op- 
posers  from  principle  ;  and  this  is  made  still  more  evident  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Southern  States,  even  among  those  who 
never  did,  and,  probably,  never  will,  own  a  slave,  where  the 
practical  workings  of  the  institution  are  felt  and  seen,  the 
conviction  of  its  justice,  morality,  and  utility,  is  universal. 
There  is  not  a  New-England  senator  or  politician,  and  very  few 
women,  (I)  that  really  care  anything  about  negro-slavery,  that 
know  anything  about  its  character,  or  that  are  really  exercised 
in  spirit,  because  of  any  sin  attaching  to  us  for  holding  negroes 
A    in  bondage.     Nothing  of  the  kind.     They  envy  and  hate  us, 
JM^SLuA  have  seized  upon  the  fact  of  slavery  in  the  South,  as  a  sa- 
xM  lient  or  weak  point  through  which  to  attack  us.     We  are  con- 
r::^yy  vinced  that,  if  negro-slavery  were  entirely  removed  from  our 
midst,  this  New-England  hatred  and  envy  of  the  South  would 
hardly  even  be  checked  for  a  time,  certainly  not  dissipated,  and 
would  seek  and  soon  find  some  other  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment.    So  we  believe  that  if  the  climate  and  soil  of  New- 
England  (peopled  as  it  is  now),  were  such  as  to  render  negro- 
slavery  profitable,  the  institution  would  have  remained  there  in 
full  force,  and  never  an  anti-slavery  sentiment  would  have  been 
breathed  in  all  the  western  hemisphere  ;  and,  yet,  New-Eng- 
land hatred  of  us  would  have  found  vent  in  some  way,  stimu- 
lated, most  probably,  to  an  earlier  development  by  the  fact  of 
a  rivalry  of  interest  which  does  not  now  exist.      Whence  then 
originated  this  settled   antagonism — this   "  irrepressible  con- 
flict"?    We  leave  the  certain  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  those 
who  have  more  time  to  examine  the  various  phases  of  human 
nature,  and  to  investigate  the  secret  springs  of  its  action.     It 
does  not  arise  from  any  rivalry  of  interests,  for  none  such  exisis 
—on  the  contrary,  it  is  vitally  the  interest  of  the  Northern 
States  to  continue  negro-.^slavery  in  the  South.     We  think — 
though  it  is  suggested  as  a  mere  individual  opinion — that  this 
antagonism  originated,  at  least,  begun  to  act,  in  the  revolution 
which  temporarily  changed  the  face  of  Great  Britain  something 
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more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  cavaliers  and  puri- 
tans of  that  age  were  undoubtedly  the  ancestors,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  prototypes  of  this.*  That  the  puritan  was 
unfit  for  rational  freedom,  civil  or  religious,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  wild  extremity  of  his  principles  going  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  society  ;  by  the  fierce  fanatic  intolerance  of  his 
opinions ;  and  by  the  short  duration  of  his  power  when  at- 
tained ;  that  the  Northern  Yankee  now  is  unfit  for  rational 
liberty,  civil  or  religious,  is  even  yet  more  abundantly  verified 
in  the  still  wilder  extremes  of  his  social,  moral,  and  political 
heresies,  tending  to  a  yet  more  complete  subversion  of  society 
and  overthrow  of  the  moral  government  of  Grd.  The  puritan 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers  was  deep  and  bitter,  but  neither  deeper 
nor  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  Northern,  for  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  especially  that  portion  of  the 
North  known  as  New-England. 

The  cavaliers  had  many  human  failings  ;  they  were,  inJeed, 
of  Ihe  earth,  earthy ;  they  fought,  they  drank,  they  swore, 
and  they  loved,  as  better  men  will  neither  fight,  nor  drink,  nor 
swear,  nur  love — ^but  they  made  no  pretence  to  unusual  sanc- 
tity, and  they  were  a  gallant,  high-spirited,  chivalrous,  and 
generous  race,  of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  ;  and  to  this  day 
their  descendants  compose  the  only  really  free  porti(;n  of  the 
English  people.  They  were  brave,  honorable,  social ;  loyal  to 
their  king,  and  loyal  to  the  church.  Knowing  that  earth  could 
not  be  made  a  paradise,  they  did  not,  therefore,  seek  to  turn 
the  fair  footstool  of  God  into  a  gloomy  hell.  Failings  they  had, 
but  dishonor,  sordid  meanness,  and  mammon  worship,  they 
knew  not ;  and  they  served  their  king  and  their  church,  with 
a  loyal  devotion  that  history  has  seldom  paralleled.  Their  in- 
tellectual development  was  then  not  surpassed  in  Europe, 
and  their  moral  culture  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  their  age. 
The  puritan  side  of  the  picture  was  a  revolting  contrast.  All 
was  moral  deformity  and  hideous  gloom.  The  English  puri- 
tans proper  were  among  the  very  worst  developments  of  hu- 
man nature— excelled  by  the  French  Jacobins  only,  in  the 
extent  of  power  achieved,  and  in  rapidity^and  energy  of  action. 
The  puritan  revolution  was  a  politico-religious  fanaticism,  that 
of  the  Jacobins,  anti-religious  ;  but  extremes  meet,  and  these 


•  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  revolations  in  England  In  the  17th  cen- 
turj,  very  different  in  their  characters,  actorii,  and  o>>jects  ;  and  that  it  is  of  ihtjirst  of  these 
— ^that  ojr  1640 — we  are  here  Hpeakin^.  The  reToIution  of  1688  was  widely  different — its  actors 
were  the  sensible  and  thinking  clasae.i.  and  its  object  to  limit  the  royal  power,  and  to  create 
rational  freedom — not  to  overthrow  all  go Ternment.  and  establish  a  crazy,  gloomyj  and  in* 
tolerant  anarchy. 
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were  not  far  asunder.  Misanthropy,  hypocrisy,  diseased  phi- 
lanthropy, envy,  hatred,  fanaticism,  and  all  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  were  the  ruling  characteristics  of  the 
English  puritans ;  and  they  continue  to  be  the  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  New-England  Yankees,  with  the  difference,  that 
these  have  passed  from  the  religious  to  the  anti-religious  ex- 
treme, and  are  now  as  much  a  people  of  infidels,  as  the  French 
of  1793.  Many  of  the  puritans  were  hypocrites,  who,  to  glut 
their  hatred  and  envy  of  all  who  were  nobler  and  better  than 
they,  assumed  and  desecrated  the  name  of  religion  ;  part  were 
misanthropes,  who,  under  the  cover  of  religious  fanaticism, 
sought  to  wreak  their  hatred  of  humanity  ;  part  were  avowed 
deists,  who  were  probably  the  most  legitimate  of  all ;  and 
part,  as  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  were  probably  honest  fanatics, 
who,  in  the  distracted  ravings  of  disordered  brains,  saw  in 
themselves  the  beginning  of  the  millennial  reign  of  the  gentle 
Saviour ;  and  sought  to  bring  all  the  world  under  their  gloomy 
and  intolerent  fanaticism. 

Professed  followers  of  the  loving  and  peaceful  Saviour, 
almost  at  the  altar's  foot  they  slew  the  sainted  archbishop ; 
shouting  the  same  psalms  written  to  the  praise  of  God,  they 
butchered  a  beef  or  slaughtered  a  bishop ;  mouthing  the  same 
texts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  would  commit  every  crime, 
and  attend  the  professed  worship  of  God  ;  and  repeating,^'  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,"  in  cold  blood  they  murdered 
their  gentle  king.  With  them,  every  command  and  prohibition 
of  the  decalogue  might  be  violated  with  impunity,  by  them^ 
selves^  but  not  all  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  Incarnate 
God  could  save  the  man  who  had  worn  a  surplice,  used  i  ring 
in  marriage,  or  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  not  all  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  could  wash  the  guilt  from  his  soul. 

The  Southern  States  were  settled  almost  entirely  from  the 
better  and  more  enlightened  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  people  of  New-England  are  lineal  descendants 
of  the  English  puritans  ;  and  the  other  Northern  States,  espe- 
cially Ohio,  are  settled  in  great  part  frotn  New-England.  In 
our  descent,  we,  of  the  South,  have  advanced  rapidly  on  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  development  of  our  ance.<itors ; 
perfecting  the  great  work  they  began  in  1688,  establishing  a 
free,  representative,  an4  constitutional  republic,  with  an  open 
Bible,  and  with  the  noblest,  most  cultivated  and  enlightened, 
and  most  Christian  social  svstem  that  has  ever  existed.  In 
their  descent,  the  *'  Yaukees"  have  inherited,  with  interest,  all 
the  characteristics  of  their  puritan   ancestors.      The  same 
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hatred  and  enyy  of  all  who  may  be  their  superiors  by  nature 
or  cirourostances  influence  their  conduct  toward  the  Southern 
States.  They  hate  us,  because  their  fathers  hated  ours ;  they 
eovy  us,  because  we  are  happy  in  our  society,  ami  have  slaves, 
denied  to  them  by  the  coldness  of  their  climate  and  sterility 
of  their  soil ;  and  they  are  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  our  social 
system,  apparently  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  a  similar  is 
unattainable  by  them.  The  same  fanaticism  that  impelled 
their  ancestors  is  urging  them  ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  has 
passed  from  the  religious  to  the  anti-religious  extreme.  The 
Bible  sanctions,  and  does  not  forbid,  Hametic  slavery,  and  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  sanction  thus  given,  and,  there- 
fore, they  howl  from  their  pulpits  and  hustings,  ' '  We  will 
have  no  slavery  God,  no  slavery  Bible."  Christ  recognized  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  did  not  forbid  it,  and,  there- 
fore, they  yell  at  us,  '<  Christ  is  not  divine  ;  we  acknowledge 
no  triune  God !"  The  same  false  and  diseased  philanthropy 
which,  infidel  and  accursed,  imagines  depraved  or  impossible 
conditions  for  humanity,  and  straightway  would  reduce  all  the 
world  to  its  unholy  level,  marks  their  moral  and  political 
history.  Socially  wretched,  and  fast  running  to  anarchy,  polit- 
ically and  morally  tsm-ridden,  they  reckon  no  God  but  mam- 
mon, and  with  more  than  Eastern  devotion,  they  worship  at 
his  shrine. 

The  Northern  are  by  courtesy  called  the  "  free  States  ;"  but, 
iu  reality,  the  only  true,  civil,  or  religious  freedom  that  now 
lives  in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  slaveholding 
States.  Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  paradoxical,  when  human 
nature  in  general,  and  our  slave  system  in  particular,  are  closely 
examined.  All  experience  proves  that  some  system  of  slavery 
f'^^  is  essential  to  the  permanency  of  a  really  free  government ;  and 
"^  we  want  no  better  proof  of  this,  than  the  Northern  States  them- 
selves ;  as  witness  the  extravagant  and  licentious  anarchy  into 
which  their  unbridled  career  of  unchecked  passions  is  hurrying 
them;  and  anarchy, all  the  wide  world  over,  has  ever  been  the  sure 
precursor  of  despotism.  And  these  Northern  people  are  they  who 
coolly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  highest  social,  moral,  and 
mental  development ;  who  coolly  tell  us,  that  we  are  dependent 
on  them  for  manufacture  and  transportation !  Hitherto,  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  using  them  as  our  manufacturing  and  car- 
rying hirelings,  simply,  because  we  found  it  more  convenient 
to  do  so ;  but  they  have  become  much  too  arrogant  and  trouble- 
some, and  they,  themselves,  are  forcing  us  to  dismiss  them, 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  ruin.     So  far  from  our  being  depen- 
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dent  upon  them,  we  are  their  masters,  and  they  are  dependent 
upon  us  for  their  daily  bread.  In  a  great  measure  their  destiny 
is  in  our  hands ;  and  if  we  had  been  like  them,  we  would  long 
ago  have  withdrawn  our  support,  and  left  them  to  beggary  and 
starvation.  , 
j^J^  But  it  is  in  our  intelleotual,  especially  in  our  social  and  moral 
^^  development,  that  we  have  risen  infinitely  above  them.  The 
people  of  the  Southern  States  are,  by  nature  eminently  con- 
servative, though  steady  and  rationally  progressive ;  and  the 
very  structure  of  our  society,  embodying,  as  it  does,  the  divinely 
sanctioned  enslavement  of  an  inferior  race,  checks  all  that  ten- 
dency to  licentious  anarchy  so  natural  to  enlarged  freedom,  and 
forces  it  within  due  bounds.  Our  social  system  is  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  revealed  laws  of  God ;  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all 
our  law,  as  well  social  as  civil;  and  hence  reverence  and 
worship  of  its  divine  and  triune  Author  is  more  general  among 
us  than  almost  any  other  people.  Entirely  satisfied  and 
happy  in  our  Bible  and  society,  we  have  no  incentive,  even 
were  we  naturally  inclined,  to  run  off  into  wild  speculative 
theories  not  sanctioned  by  either  that  society  or  that  Bible. 
Does  our  Bible  teach  us  that  Grod  has  cursed  and  enslaved  the 
race  of  Ham  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  we  do  not,  therefore, 
interpose  our  philanthropy  and  question  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  God.  Does  it  teach  us  that  God  has  sanctioned  the 
temperate  use  of  wine,  we  do  not  in  its  face  declare  that  to 
be  a  sin,  and  seek  to  prohibit  by  our  laws,  what  God  has 
approved.  Political  and  social  equality  among  ourselves  is 
all  that  we  claim  or  expect  in  this  world,  and  these  we  have 
to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown  at  the  North,  where  the  poor 
are  really  slaves  and  the  rich  are  masters.  Is  one  of  us  rich 
and  the  other  poor,  we  do  not  therefore  seek  by  some  Fourier- 
ism  to  level  all  msn,  but  strive  to  better  our  own  lot  without 
injuring  our  neighbors'.  Do  we  see  our  neighbors  of  the  North 
possessing  more  telegraphs  and  railroads  than  we,  we  do  not 
therefore  envy  them,  and  begin  immediately  to  speculate 
upon  the  morality  and  policy  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  nor 
do  we  straightway  imagine  ourselves  the  world's  reformers 
and  seek  to  abolish  them.  Does  our  Bible  tell  us  to  love  God, 
and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  wo  do  not  therefore  resolve 
ourselves  into  a  committee  of  reformation,  and  proceed  to 
judge  and  reform  all  the  world  around  us.  Are  we  told  to 
"  love  one  another,"  we  do  not,  therefore,  abandon  the  mar- 
riage relation  and  form  ourselves  into  societies  where  men  and 
women  mingle  promiscuously,  and  ^^ free-love^^  without  check 
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or  restraint  The  honor  of  the  female  sex  is  dearer  -to  us  than 
money  or  life,  and  we  guard  the  marriage  relation  as  zealously 
as  we  guard  our  religion,  of  whioh,  indeed,  it  is  a  part.  There 
is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  great  demoralization  of  Northern, 
especially  New-England  society,  than  the  degradation  to 
which  the  gentler  sex  is  reduced.  There  is  there  no  chival- 
rous devotion  to  the  weak  and  helpless  female,  no  generous 
and  manly  protection  of  her,  hut  all  is  calculating,  .cold,  and 
heartless,  as  the  metal  they  worship.  '^  Free-love"  societies 
they  have  in  abundance ;  hut  in  them  the  only  object  is  the 
gratification  of  brutal  lust,  and  the  complete  degradation  of 
both  sexes  to  the  brutal  level.  Not  satisfied  with  their  own 
power  to  control  their  women,  they  make  appeals  to  the 
spirit  world,  and  by  cunningly -de  vised  cheats  and  lying  tales 
play  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  female  mind,  forcing  her 
with  pretended  spiritual  commands  to  pander  to  their  lust. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  state  of  things  is  universal,  even  in 
New-England,  but  what  must  be  the  state  of  that  society 
which  tolerates  it  at  all  ?  It  is  at  least  so  general,  that  to 
save  themselves  from  ruin,  their  women  have  been  driven  to 
demand  civil  and  political,  as  well  as  social  equality,  with 
man.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  only  charitable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  women's  rights'  conventions ;  and  how  deplorable 
must  be  the  moral  degradation  of  that  society  where-  woman 
is  driven  so  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  assigned  her  by  Grod ! 
If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  an  irreligious  astronomer 
is  mad,  what  shall  we  say  of  an  irreligious  woman  ?  and  the 
prevalence  of  irreligion  among  New-England  women  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  their  deeply-corrupted  society.  In  New- 
England,  Ohio,  and  many  other  parte  of  the  North,  the  mother 
no  longer  carries  her  children  to  a  place  of  worship  to  hear 
a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour  preached,  and  to  instil  into  their 
virgin  minds  the  seeds  of  piety,  virtue,  and  charity;  but  to 
teach  them  early  and  deadly  hatred  to  their  happier  Southern 
neighbors — ^to  hear  politics  ranted  in  the  pulpit — to  hear  "  free- 
loveism"  commended,  and  to  have  the  sickening,  degrading 
seatimentalism  of  *'  abolitionism"  instilled  into  their  minds. 
With  us  of  the  South,  the  high  mission  and  sphere  of  woman  is 
heartily  and  earnestly  recognized.  Without  a  question  Wf 
recognize  the  holiness  of  their  moral  and  social  mission,  and 
protect  them  with  our  lives.  We  love  woman  because  Grod 
has  made  her  lovely  ;  but  we  cherish  and  protect  her  because 
she  is  weak  and  gentle,  and  because  she  is  the  great  moral 
agent  that  lifts  us  above  the  brute  creation.     It  is  ours  to 
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guide  and  control  the  aflairs  of  time,  but  it  is  hers  to  guide 
OS,  and  lead  us  to  heaven.  With  all  this,  then,  our  superiority, 
moral,  mental  and  social,  are  we  to  submit  forever  to  arro- 
ganbe^  insult,  injury,  and  oppression,  from  a  mere  quixotic 
desire  to  preserve  an  always  unnatural  and  now  violated 
Union  ? 

If  there  is  no  necessary  sin  in  slavery  at  all,  and  especially 
if  there  be  none  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Hametic  or  negro 
race,  bedause  such  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  God,  as  we 
have  proved  from  the  Sacred  bracles,  then  our  system  of 
slavery  cannot  be  wrong  or  unjust ;  for  even  New-England 
senators  will  niimit  that  ours  is  at  oujoe  the  mildest,  aud  yet 
the  firmest,  the  most  enlightened  and  most  ChriBtian,  that  has 
ever  been  established.^  We  have  asserted,  and  proven  from  the 
Bible,  that  the  negro  race  is  degraded  to  a  naturally  inferior 
and  servile  condition  by  the  decree  of  Oitinipotence',  because 
of  the  gi^ilt  of  its  progenitor;  that  the  race  of  Japhet,  of 
which  we  are  a  4>art,  is  enlarged  and  made  superior  by  the 
same  decree;  that  the  Deity,  in  all  his  revelations  to  man, 
has  recognized  and  approved  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
of  superior  and  inferior — thus  existing  by  his  own  decree; 
that  if  the  power  and  supremacy  of  God  over  all  things  be 
incontrovertible  troth,  then  our  right  to  ownership  and 
property  in  the  persons  of  the  degraded  race,  is  incontrovertible 
truth;  and  the  morality  and  justice  of  our  title  are  guarantied 
by  the  infinite  justice  and  morality  of  Jehovah.  This  being 
so,  then  the  means  by  which  we  originally  obtained  possession 
(the  title  being  already  in  us)  to  the  ancestors  of  our  present 
slave,  become  a  matter  of  the  very  smallest  moment. 

Whatever  inhumanity  may  have  been  practised  a  century  or 
so  ago,  by  British  and  New-England  slave-traders,  in  getting 
possession  of  the  savage  Africans,  is  a  matter  that  now  de- 
serves no  cinsfideration,  if  it  ever  did,  for  it  would  not  and  can- 
not divest  our  title.  We  obtained  possession  by  purchase  from 
the  ancestors  of  these  very  men  who  are  now  so  wildly  beating 
'  up  a  crusade  against  all  slaveholders.  The  negroes  were 
'^  bought  with  our  money"  as  Abraham's  of  old,  and  when  we 
obtained  po:$session,  our  title  was  coinplete  in  all  the  require- 
ments of  BUckstone  tor  perfect  title,  viz. :  the  right  of  proper- 
ty, the  right  of  possession,  and  the  possesision  itself;  and  it 


•  TI4B  article,  and    oa«  thit  appeared  in  th«  Ririaw  for  October,  are  estracti  from 

an  anpablidlieil  TnsatiM  nn  SU^'erj,  the  p.  «c<Kiiiig  balf  of  which  in  deTOt«Hl  to  iscripture 

proof  of  the  Dir  ae  Oriinttioo  of  n<tAro  ini*rioritj  and  seWltad^.    Ot^er  articiea  that  maf 

*   hereafter  appear,  wili  be  fro^n  the  eame  eonrce.    Tbej  will  be  publiahed  In  no  other  form. 
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cannot  be  divested  until  the  original  deoree,  whioh  created  and 
vested  the  natural  title  in  us,  is  revoked,  and  theourse  removed 
from  man  and  from  the  ground.  No  wrong  in  the  mode  of 
acquiring  the  possession  could  affect  us  because  wo  did  not 
commit  that  wrong ;  and  even  if  we  didy  we  had  the  right  to 
the  possession,  which  could  not  ^  be  affected  by  the  personal 
wrong.  Supposing  the  original  mode  of  acquiring  possession 
to  have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  a  moral  wrong  to  have 
been  done  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  captive  or  pur- 
chased heathens— -supposing  the  middle  passage  to  have  been 
all  the  hell  that  Northern  imaginations  delight  to  paint  it,  for- 
getting that  their  ancestors  were  the  actors — still,  it  is  no  affair 
of  ours.  If  any  unnecessary  c^ruelty  there  was,  it  was  merely 
a  wrong,  personal  to  those  who  were  brought  here  ;  and  the 
sin,  if  sin  there  be,  was  personal  to  those  who  brought  thepd 
here.  The  negroes  bought  or  kidnapped  from  Africa  and  con- 
veyed here,  are  all  dead ;  those  who  brought  them  here  are 
dead ;  and  thrise  who  bought  them  after  they  came  here  are  all 
dead.  We  might  as  well  undertake  to  call  up  and  reanimate 
the  bones  of  the  butchered  Indians,  and  give  theih  back  their 
forest  homes,  where  teeming  millions  of  enlightened  white  men 
now  dwell,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  plains,  surronndcd  by  ar); 
and  wealth,  and  Christian  civilization — ^razeall  the  foundations 
thereof,  and  give  this  glorictus  land  of  promise,  with  all  its 
bibles,  its  altars,  and  its  freedom,  to  the  savage  Indian,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear,  that  the  idolater  might  return  again  to  wor- 
ship beasts,  images,  and  trees,  and  practise  his  heathen  abom- 
inations hateful  to  God.  Admitting,  for  a  single  moment,  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  negro  race  here  is  such  a  moral  wrong, 
as  '^higher  law"  people  say  it  is,  does  not  make  their  case  any 
the  less  hopeless ;  for  the  wrong  has  then  become  a  general 
wrong  and  could  only  be  partially  atoned  for  now.  It  cannot 
be  atoned  for,  acceptably,  to  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  by.  the 
people  of  one  section  slandering,  robbing,  and  murdering  the 
people  of  the  other  ;  or,  by  their  sending  arm^-d  bands  to  butcher 
them  and  stir  up  servile  insunection  as  was  the  case  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  One  wrong  cannot  be  righted  by  doing  another. 
There  is  but  one  possible  way,  and  even  then  the  atonement 
could  be  but  partial.  Let  the  Northern  States  sell  the  millions 
of  broad  acres  given  by  slave  Virginia  as  her  sacrifice  to  a 
dearly-b<iught  Union,  and  with  the  money  purchase  and  return 
the  injured  and  degraded  African  to  the  wealth,  civilization 
and  hopes  of  his  idolatrous  home.  Let  not  those  States  lay  to 
themselves  the  flattering  unction,  that  they  have  wiped  fhe 
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stain  of  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be,  from  their  souls,  by  emanci- 
pating those  negroes  who  were  in  bondage  to  them  and  their 
fathers !  What  has  become  of  those  once  happy  slaves  ?  What 
is  their  position  now,  in  the  race  of  progress  that  is  tearing  all 
the  elements  to  hurry  it  on  ?  As  well  might  we  ask,  where 
are  the  crowds  of  happy  children  of  the  forest,  who  gathered  in 
infatuated  admiration  around  the  ill-omened  May-Flower, . 
when,  in  an  evil  and  fated  hour,  her  prow  first  grated  against 
the  Western  Continent.  This,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  are  right  as  to  slavery  itself.  But  if  negro  slavery  is 
right,  and  our  title  just,  as  we  have  proven  them  to  be,  then 
the  wrong  done,  if  wrong  there  was,  consisted  only  in 
the  means  originally  resorted  to  for  acquiring  possession,  and 
with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  think  that  such  wrong 
was  personal  to  the  perpetrators  of  it ;  but  if  the  descendants 
of  those  perpetrators  think  differently — think  that  the  guilt 
has  descended  to  them — ^then  let  them  atone  for  it ;  and  if 
done  legitimately^  we  will  offer  no  hinderance.  Let  Britain 
furnish  her  gold,  and  the  Northern  States  sell  the  magnificent 
gift  of  Virginia,  and,  together,  repurchase  the  slaves  their 
fathers  sold  us,  and  return  them  to  their  happy.  Christian 
homes !  while  we,  our  title  by  purchase  being  good,  will  take 
the  money  they  pay  us  for  them,  go  to  Africa  ^nd  purchase 
millions  of  others ;  and  after  a  few  years'  sojoilrn  in  happy 
Africa,  repurchase,  at  a  reduction  of  ninety  per  cent.,  the 
very  same  that  were  so  philanthropically  carried  away. 


ART.  TIL-BLACK  KEFUBLTCAN  SUCCESS  AND  A  SOUTHERN  UNION. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq :  One  of  my  friends  has  suggested  to  me  the  propriety 
of  offering  you  for  publication  an  article  which  appeared,  some  time  since,  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury.'  Should  it  suit  you,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  it 
make  its  appearance  in  your  valaable  periodical,  in  its  present  corrected  and 
enlarged  form.  My  great  object,  as  you  will  readily  perceiTe,  is  to  propose 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  difficult  means  by  which  the  South  can  secure 
a  speedy  and  effectire  organization,  to  meet  the  contingencies  which  seem  to 
await  it — ^to  induce  it  to  place  itself,  at  least,  upon  equal  terms  with  its  adversa- 
ry;  and,  above  all,  not  to  permit  that  adversary^  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  it 
with  the  advantages  of  an  organized  government,  ready  resource^,  and  all  the 
tempting  allurements  of  place  and  patronage  for  the  venal,  wh^n  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  whatever,  why  the  South  itself,  should  not  place  itself  in  an 
equally  imposing  attitude,  in  every  respeet.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  much 
better  and  stronger  position — infinitely  more  so,  if  thoroughly  backed  by^the 
sympathy  of  the  population  of  Virginia  and  the  District. 
However,  upon  these  matters,  judgment  must  be  passed  by  yourself  and  others. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obdt  servt., 

W.  MxDDLnov. 
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• 

There  are  few,  I  imagine,  who  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that 
tho  desire  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  becoming  daily 
stronger  and  more  universally  entertained  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  the  confederacy.  Few  of  the  thoughtful 
men,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  public  affairs,  can  refrain 
from  acknowledging  that  their  conviction  is  daily  strengthen- 
ed, of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  plan  being  devised  by 
which  the  two  contending  sections,  with  such  discordant  opin- 
ions as  to  vital  interests,  can  be  brought  to  live  together  in 
peaceful  and  friendly  association. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question,  which  would  seem 
to  arise  most  properly  for  grave  public  deliberation,  would  be 
as  to  the  most  ready  means  for  bringing  about,  with  the  least 
difficulty  and  embarrassment,  a  separation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

To  this  consideration  I  venture  to  invoke  a  small  portion  of 
the  public  attention. 

It  strikes  me  that  while  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  and 
still  more  has  been  said,  upon  the  policy,  propriety,  and  even 
the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  Union,  by  far  too  little,  compar- 
atively, has  been  suggested,  as  to  the  mode  ot  procedure  to  be 
^  adopted  in  bringing  about,  or  even  meeting  this  event  upon  its 
occurrence.  In  short,  although  the  aim  and  objects  of  the 
South  be  perfectly  definite  and  distinctly  discernible,  there  is, 
I  think,  almost  on  all  sides,  a  reprehensible  inertness  of  dispo- 
sition tending  to  leave  the  attainment  of  their  ends  too  much 
to  the  operation  of  chance  measures  and  uncertain  contingen- 
cies. Surely,  in  a  matter  as  momentous  as  this,  reflection, 
management,  and  selection  of  opportunity,  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  unimportant,  or  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  So  far  is 
it  otherwise,  in  a  government  like  ours,  tiiat  the  title  of  good 
citizen  is  virtually  forfeited  by  one  who  claims  immunity  from 
the  earnest  attention  and  the  anxieties  necessarily  incidental 
to  circumstances  like  the  present,  and  their  probable  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  matter'  which  is  every  man's  business — 
which  should  be  brought  constantly  before  the  people  ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  plans  for  action,  when  these  are  plausible, . 
should  be  entertained  and  encouraged,  so  as  to  facilitate,  on 
emergency,  the  choice  of  the  most  promising — ^the  advantages 
of  methodical  an<l  preconcerted  action  in  all  cases  of  public 
commotion,  being  too  manifest  to  require  specification.  But . 
these  propositions  rarely  emanate  from  politicians.  The  busi- 
ness of  these  is  with  selected  and  approved  projects  chiefly, . 
while  the  private  citizen  may,  at  all  times,  experiment  at 
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pleasure,  und  venture  upon  the  proposal  of  schemes,  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  which  will  not  compromise  his  interests  in 
the  public  favor. 

Southern  conventions  and  State  action  of  various  kinds  have 
been  proposed  ;  all,  either  directly  and  avowedly,  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  or  with  the  hope  or 
chance  of  such  incidentfld  consequences.  But  the  chief  difficul- 
ty has  really  arisen  from  the  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people,  to  assemble  a  body  of  men  who  might  trans- 
cend their  authority,  and  regard  themselves  as  empowered  to 
make  changes  in  the  constitution,  to  be  followed,  with  more 
or  less  certainty,  by  trouble  and  confusion.  And  I  think  thai; 
the  want  of  unanimity  in  their  resolves  to  take  a  decisive  step, 
has  been  more  in  consequence  of  this  dread,  than  of  any  other 
apprehension. 

These  objections  are  not  without  foundation,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  far  from  being  insurmountable,  and  they 
may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  obviated  by  the  course  which  might  be 
adopted  by  the  South,  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 
Now,  I  know  of  no  constitutional  process  of  breaking  up 
this  Union  ;  and  if  we  are  to.  wait  until  one  is  discovered, 
we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  some  delay.  This  election 
may  be  made  to  offer  a  plain  and  direct  result,  entire- 
ly untranimelled  with  uncertainties  ;  and,  being  divest- 
ed of  the  ordinary  revolutionary  terrors,  leave  the  public 
mind  unoppressed  by  vague  and  paralyzing  apprehensions. 
The  South  would  know  exactly  what  it  has  to  expect.  It  can 
determine  fully  beforehand,  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  results, 
to  satisfy  its  yearnings,  and  accomplish  its  objects — ^while  the 
action  would  be  prompt,  definite,  and  unattended  by  the  con- 
fusion and  disastrous' commercial  disturbances  which  so  easily 
alarm  the  timid  and  prudent  citizens.  Let  the  approaching 
contest  be  sectional — let  it  be  between  the  North  and  the 
South — ^between  those  who  seek  to  pervert  and  destroy  the 
Constitution  and  those  who  wish  to  uphold  and  preserve  it — 
between  those  who  seek  to  transform  the  government  into  a 
powerful  and  resistless  engine  for  the  plunder  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  one  half  the  confederacy^  and 
those  who  desire  to  resist  aggression  and  maintain  their  just 
and  chartered  rights.  The  opponents  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress are  not  very  unequally  divided.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Southern  portion  of  these  representatives  are  to  go  to 
Washington  tx>  aid  and  abet  by  their  acts  in  the  subversion  of 
our  Constitution,  or  even,  that  they  are  to  sit  quietly  looking 
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on,  while  its  destruction  is  consummated?  The  idea  of  such 
conduct  is  preposterous.  Upon  such  an  errand,  men  and  gen- 
tlemen should  not  be  sent ;  or,  if  sent,  as  men  and  gentlemen 
they  should  refuse  to  go.  There  is  a  course,  however,  open  to 
^era,  and  worthy  of  them.  They  are,  numerically,  physi- 
cally, and,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  powerful  enough  to  bear 
themselves  through  it.  They  have  but  to  resolve  upon  it,  un- 
der the  authority  of  their  constituents,  and  (premising  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  revolutionary 
measures  can  be  carried  out  within  the  strict  limits  of  consti- 
tutional action)  1  think  that  the  plan  which  I  propose  would 
involve  no  greater  departure  from  them  than  many  other 
modes  of  procedure  which  have  been  suggested  ;  and  certain- 
ly no  greater  violation  of  them  than  the  election  of  a  Black 
Republican  President  would  justify.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  several  State  legislatures  might  surely  under- 
take to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  Representatives 
in  Congress.  The  Northern  candidate  (republican  or  free-snil 
— the  advocate  of  Southern  ruin — it  matters  not  how  the  no- 
menclature be  determined)  will  have  the  majority  of  votes, 
and  the  climax  of  aggression  will  thus  have  been  capped.  The 
Southern  candidate  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  minority  ;  the 
South,  as  usual,  in  all  cases,  ^'  coming  off  second  best."  Be 
it  so.  Let  it  on  this  occasion  accept  its  fortune,  for  once, 
with  becoming  and  praiseworthy  satisfaction.  But  let  the 
South  instruct  its  minority  candidate,  representing  those 
striving  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  defeated  in  the  race 
for  the  presidency  of  the  whole  confederacy,  to  proceed  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms  consequent  upon 
election,  and,  utterly  ignoring  the  Northern  choice,  to  organize 
a  government,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  but  for  the  Southern 
confederacy — for  all  those  States  which  may  deem  it  their  in- 
terest, or  signify  their  desire  to  form  a  part  of  that.confederacy, 
or  rather  remain  in  it — for  this  is  the  true  statement  of  the 
matter — let,  or  rather  insist  that  the  Southern  choice  shall 
proceed  pari  passu  with  the  Northern,  complying,  in  every 
respect  vnth  every  official  form  and  ceremony  observed  on 
such*  occasions — ^that  the  oaths  be  simultaneously  adminis- 
tered— ^that  one  shall  not  qualify  without  the  other — that  they 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  if  you  will,  and 
equally  claim  the  right  to  occupy  the  White  House,  making 
the  Southern  choice,  like  his  rival,  "  every  inch  a  President." 
Two  Presidents  or  none  ;  not  one  without  the  other  ;  and,  un- 
der these  circumstances — in  the  heart  of  Washington  city,  in 
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Southern  and  slave  territory — if  a  son  of  Virginia,  with  an  or- 
ganized government,  cannot  make  good  his  stand,  and,  more- 
over, acquire  for  his  section  a  fair  share  of  the  public  property 
of  all  kinds,  what,  alas  I' may  not  be  said,  not  only  of  the  sons 
of  Virginia,  but  also  of  the  sons  of  the  whole  South,  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ? 

The  Constitution  has  been  ever  good  enough  for  the  South- 
ern States — has  been  always,  and  is,  still,  beloved  and  respect- 
ed— in  all  things  sufficient  in  itself,  without  change,  to  secure 
our  prosperity  and  happiness — and  amply  adequate  to  [the 
wants  and  habits  of  our  Southern  nature.  We  cling  to  it  sltill, 
and  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  perpetuate  it.  Let  thpse 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  violate  and  abrogate  it  to  ei 
ble  them  to  compass  and  carry  out  their  ends  in  life  and  gov- 
ernment, improve  or  renew  it  to  suit  their  Yankee  nature 
their  heart's  content — but  not  at  our  expense.  Like  Shylock,^ 
they  can  buy  with  us  Chr  stians,  and  can  sell  with  us,  but] 
cannot  live  together,  under  the  same  Constitution.  It  is  ii 
vain  to  make  further  efforts  to  do  so.  But  at  the  same  tim< 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  fight ;  and  the 
probabilities  are  very  strong  that,  when  brought  face  to  face, 
as  above  proposed,  each  with  plenty  of  work  on  hand  for  set- 
tlement, each  section  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
interests,  would  be  infinitely  more  eid\8Lnc^  by  negotiation 
with,  than  by  war  upon,  each  other. 


ART.  IV.-THE  CITIES  OF  GE(iRGIA. 

SAVANNAH,    THE    PRINCIPAL    SEAPORT    OF    GEORGIA. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  reminiscences  of  deep  interest 
cluster  around  the  history  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Savannah. 
General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  first  landed  here,  and 
founded  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

In  November,  1732,  ho  embarked  for  Georgia  with  llf^ 
settlers,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1733,  his  ships  anchored 
outside  of  the  bar  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  governor  of 
South  Carolina  received  him  with  marked  kindness.  After 
partaking  of  his  hospitality  for  a  few  days  he  reembarked,  and 
arrived  at  Yamacraw,  where  he  laid  out  this  city.  Its  loca- 
tion is  in  many  respects,  the  most  favorable,  that  could  have 
been  selected,  and  proves  the  practical  knowledge  of  its 
founder.     It  stands  upon  %  bluff,  forty  feet  above  low-water 
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mark,  is  bounded  by  a  beautifal  stream,  navigable  at  all 
seasons  for  the  largest  sized  vessels,  and  affording  a  depth  of 
water  of  thirty  feet  on  the  bar,  and  thence  to  the  city 
seventeen  feet,  ^he  city  is  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the 
Atlantic  ooean,  completely  secured  from  inundation,  and  its 
harbor  from  nautical  gales. 

Colonial  documents  and  traditions  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  Oglethorpe,  and  his  associates,  and  the  settlement  of 
Georgia,  show  that  the  benevolent  founders  gave  their  timej 
energy  J  and  money  j  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  others,  asking 
and  expecting  no  other  reward  than  what  arises  from  virtuous 
impulses. 

The  annals  of  no  nation  point  to  more  glorious  and  noble 
actions. 

General  Oglethorpe  soon  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  and 
through  the  intercession  of  a  squaw,  named  Musgrove,  who 
married  a  Carolinian,  and  who  understood  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  was  enabled  to  communicate  freely  with  them. 
Accordingly,  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs  was  called  at 
Savannah,  at  which  ho  informed  them  that  'the  whites  had 
no  intention  of  depriving  them  of  their  land.  Presents  were 
distributed  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  formed. 
Prominent  among  the  first  contributors  to  build  up  this  then 
infant  colony,  were  Colonel  Bull,  Captain  McPherson,  Mr. 
Bellinger,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  St.  Julien,  Mr.  Barlow  and 
Captain  Odingsell. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  at  Savannah  between  the 
British  and  colonists  on  the  25th  of  December,  1778,  in  which 
the  Americans  lost  83  killed. 

After  this  fight,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah  who 
took  no  part  in  the  action,  were  barbarously  bayoneted  in  the 
streets,  and  others,  who  refused  to  enlist  in  their  service,  were 
confined  in  prison-ships,  among  whom  were  Hon.  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Rev.  Moses  Allen,  Mordecai  Sheftall,  Esq.,  Sheftall 
Sheftall,  Esq.,  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  Dr.  George  Wells,  David 
Moses  Vallotton,  Esq.,  and  James  Bryan,  Esq. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1782,  the  British  forces  evacuated 
Savannah,  having  occupied  it  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
Col.  James  Jackson  was  appointed  to  receive  the  keys. 

During  this  siege.  Colonel  John  White,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  of  Irish  descent,  and  at  one  time  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
navy,  efl*ected  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  captures  in  the 
annals  of  warfare. 

Captain    French,    with   five  vessels,  and    his    command, 
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numbering  111 .  soldiers,  and  possessing  130  stand  of  arms, 
being  detained  on  the  Ogeechee  river,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Savannah,  Col.  John  White,  with  a  party  consisting  of  seven 
in  all,  formed  a  plan  to  capture  them,  and  disclosed  it  to  his 
associates.  It  was  this :  He  built  many  fires  around  his 
camp,  placing  them  at  such  intervals,  as  to  ioduce  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force.  This 
deception  was  kept  up  through  the  night  by  White  and  his 
companions,  marching  from  fire  to  fire  witfi  the  measured 
tread  and  the  loud  challenge  of  sentinels.  The  delusion  was 
complete.  White  demanded  a  conference  with  French,  and, 
addressing  him,  he  said  :  ' 

"  Sir,  I  aro  the  commander  of  the  American  soldiers  in  your  vicinity.  If  you 
will  surrender  at  once  to  me,  I  will  see  to  it,  that  no  injury  is  done  to  yon  or 
your  command.  If  you  decline  to  do  this,  I  must  candidly  inform  you  that  the 
feelings  of  my  troops  are  highly  incensed  against  you,  and  [  can  hy  no  means 
be  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may  ensue." 

French  thanked  him  for  his  humanity,  and  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  contend  with  fate,  or  with  so  large  a  force  as  was 
around  him,  and  announced  his  willingness  to  surrender  his 
arms^  his  vessels^  and  his  men. 

At  this  instant  Captain  A.  E.  Eiholm  came  dashing  up  and 
saluting  White,  inquired  where  he  should   place  the  artillery. 

"Keep  them  back,  keep  them  back,  sir,"  answered  White, 
"  the  British  have  surrendered  1  Move  your  men  off,  and  send 
me  three  guides  to  conduct  them  to  the  American  post."  The 
three  guides  arrived.  The  five  vessels  were  burned,  and 
the  British,  urged  by  White  to  keep  clear  of  his  men,  pushed 
on  with  great  celerity,  while  White  retired  with  one  or  two 
companions,  stating  that  he  would  go  to  his  troops  in  the 
rear  and  restrain  them.  He  then  employed  himself  in  collect- 
ing the  neighboring  militia,  with  which  he  overtook  his  guides 
and  conducted  his  prisoners  to  the  post  at  Sanbury. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  also,  as  an  extraordinary 
military  rescue,  the  incident  which  has  rendered  immortal  the 
name  of  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  of  the  2d  South  Carolina 
regiment.  Bravery  and  humanity  were  his  chief  character- 
istics, and  while  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
he  never  injured  an  enemy  unnecessarily. 

While  out  upon  one  of  his  excursions,  when  the  British  had 
a  camp  at  Ebenezer,  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  were 
aroused  by  the  distress  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an 
American  by  birth,  was  confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the 
i'oyaj  cause  after  taking  a  protection.     She  felt  certain  that 
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l|e  would  be  hanged,  for,  with  others,  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Savannah  for  that  purpose  the  next  ^lorning.  Jasper  and  his 
only  ooropanion,  Sergeant  Newton,  resolved  to  rescue  Jones  and 
his  fellow-prisoners.  Conoealing  themselves  in  the  thick 
bushes  near  the  spring  (at  which  they  doubted  not  the  guard 
of  eight  men  would  haJt),  they  awaited  their  approach.  As 
expected,  the  guard  halted  to  drink.  Only  two  of  them 
remained  with  the  prisoners,  while  the  others,  leaning  their 
muskets  against  a  tree,  went  to  the  spring.  Jasper  and  his 
companion  then  leaped  from  their  concealment,  seized  two  of 
the  guns,  shot  the  two  sentinels,  and  took  possession  of  the 
remainder  of  the  muskets.  The  guards,  unarmed,  were 
powerless,  and  surrendered.  The  irons  were  knocked  off  the 
wrists  of  the  prisoners,  muskets  were  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  the  custodians  of  Jones  and  his  fellow- patriots  were  taken 
to  the  American  camp  at  Perrysburg  the  next  morning,  them- 
selves prisoners-of-war.  Jones  was  restored  to  his  wife,  child, 
and  country.  For  that  noble  deed  posterity  blesses  the  name 
of  Sergeant  William  Jasper. 

But  to  return  to  Savannah.  The  population  is  25,000. 
The  long,  level  streets  are  rendered  remarkably  pleasant  by 
lines  of  trees  along  their  sides,  and  in  the  widest  through  their 
middle,  shading  the  traveller  from  the  Sbuthern  sun,  and  afford- 
ing delightful  walks  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

Shady  parks  are  intersperced  more  frequently  in  this  than 
any  other  American  city.  Among  other  splendid  trees  the 
pride  of  China  holds  a  conspicuous  ra^k. 

Two  beautiful  monuments  adorn  one  of  its  principal  streets : 
one  erected  in  Monterey  square,  on  the  11th  October,  1853, 
.to  the  memory  of  Count  Casimer  Pulaski,  and  the  other  in 
Johnston's  square,  in  memory^of  General  Nathanael  Greene. 
The  corner-stones  of  both  were  laid  in  Johnston's  square,  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  General  Lafayette,  on  the  21st  d&y  of  March, 
1825,  and  the  one  particularly  intended  for  Count  Pulaski,  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  present  site.  The  former  is  55  feet 
high,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  representation  of  a  soldier  los- 
ing his  life  fightipg;  wounded,  he  falls  from  his  horse,  while 
still  grasping  his  sword.  The  coat-of-arms  of  Poland  and  Geor- 
gia, surrounded  by  branches  of  laurels,  ornaments  the  cornice 
on  two  sides ;  they  stand  t<)gether,  while  the  eagle,  emblem  of 
Liberty,  Independence,  and  Courage,  rests  on  both,  bidding 
proud  defiance — the  eagle  being  the  symbolic  bird  of  Poland 
and  America.  The  cannon  reversed  on  the  corners  of  the  die, 
are  emblematical  of  military  k)ss  and  mourning,  while  they 
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give  the  monument  a  strong  military  character.  The  shaft  is 
surmounted  by  a  highly  elaborate  cap,  which  adds  loftiness 
and  grandeur  to  the  structure.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  Liberty,  holding  the  American  flag.  The  garlands 
surrounding  the  column  show  that  Liberty,  now,  is  a  young 
and  blooming  maiden  surrounded  with  flowers.  The  public 
is  mainly  indebted  to  Major  Wm.  P.  Bowen,  for  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  this  monument,  which  is  of  the  finest 
Italian  white  marble,  with  a  base  (two  steps  and  lower  plinth) 
of  granite,  and  built  by  Mr.  Launitz,  of  New  York. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  following  inscription  : 

PULASKI, 
THE     HEROIC      POLE, 

who  fell,  mortally  wounded,  fighting  for  American  liberty 

at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
9th  October,  1779. 

The  latter  monument,  in  Johnston^s  square,  is  a  plain, 
freestone  shaft,  without  ornament  or  inscription,  and  about 
sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  substitute  for 
this  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Nathanael  Greene. 

Among  the  prominent  public  buildings,  we  would  mention : 

The  chaste  and  beautiful  custom-house,  of  granite,  built 
by  the  liberality  of  the  general  government;  the  same  being 
fireproof  throughout. 

The  old  exchange,  situated  on  the  bay,  fronting  Bull  street, 
and   constructed  of  brick,  presents  a  venerable  appearance. 

The  Savannah  poor-house  and  hospital,  a  commodious 
structure,  situated  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Commons. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors,  who 
have  made  the  most  ample  provision  for  the  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Broughton  street,  is  HO  by  90  ft.  The  first  floor  is  designed 
for  stores ;  upon  the  second  are  spacious  halls  and  ante- 
rooms; and  on  the  third  are  dinner  rooms,  &c.  The-  cost  of 
this  building  was  $27,000. 

The  hall  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  id*  a  beautiful 
building,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose    intended. 

The  jail,  arsenal,  guard-house,  and  numerous  parks  and 
churched,  display  the  characteristic  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  the  citizens. 

The  city  contains  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  one 
Independent  Presbyterian,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Unitiari- 
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an  church,  three  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  one  Baptist 
church  for  whites  (and  three  for  colored  people),  one  church 
for  Mariners,  two  Methodist  churches  for  whiles  (and  one 
for  colored  people),  and  one  Hebrew  synagogue,  all  with  able 
and  pious  ministers. 

In  1796,  the  house  of  worship  of  the  Independent  Presbyte- 
rians was  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  we  notice  the 
following  inscription : 


I.  H.  S. 

CHRIST  CHURCH. 

Founded,  A.  D.  1743.'    Erected,  1789. 

Destroyed  by  fire,  1796.     Rebuilt  and  enlarged,  1803. 

Injured  by  a  hurricane,  1804.     Constructed  anew,  1810. 
Taken  down,  and  this  edifice  erected, 

1838.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  congregation  we  may  say  : 

A  number  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  came  over  from 
England  to  Savannah ;  among  them  were  the  Sheftalls,  Mims, 
Nunes,  Cordovas,  and  D'Lyons,  a  short  period  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia.  They  established  a  temporary  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Miokoa  Israel.  The 
heckel,  safer,  tora,  cloaks,  and  circumcision-box,  brought 
with  them,  were  placed  therein,  and  are  used  to  this  day.  In 
1790  they  were  incorporated  as  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  Parnass  and  Adjuntas  of  Mickoa  Israel,"  at  Savannah. 
In  July,  1820,  the  synagogue  was  erected.  , 

Among  the  banks  we  should  notice,  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  the- Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Planters'  Bank,  the 
Marine  Bank,  the  Merchants  and  Planters''  Bank,  the  Central 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  the  Bank  of  Savannah,  the 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Timber- Cutters'  Bank. 

The  Savannah  Water- works  were  commenced  in  the  win- 
ter of  1852-53.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Savannah 
river,  and  received  into  a  reservoir,  located  on  the  low  lands, 
west  of  the  Ogeechee  canal.  In  order  to  free  the  wat^r  from 
the  earthy  matter  it  holds  in  suspension,  this  reservoir  is  divid- 
ed into  'four  compartments,  rendered  distinct  from  each  other, 
by  partitions,  faced  with  masonry.  Into  any  or  all  of  these 
compartments  or  basins,  the  water  is  admitted  by  means  of 
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iron  gateways ;  the  contents  of  one  basin  can  be  used,  while 
the  process  of  sedimentation  is  going  on,  undisturbed,  in 
the  others.  •  Each  one  of  these  basins  is  made  to  communi- 
cate, by  means  of  culverts  of  masonry  and  iron  gateways,  with 
a  chamber  or  pump- well  of  masonry,  situated  underneath  a 
building  which  contains  the  boilers  and  engines  of  the  pumping 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
city.  The  plateau  on  which  the  city  of  Savannah  is  built,  has 
an  altitude  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  river.  Upon, this 
elevation  is  built  the  distributing  reservoir,  having  a  height  of 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  general  grade  of  the  streets. 
This  structure  consists  of  a  circular  tower  of  substantial  ma- 
sonry, upon  which  is  placed  the  reservoir  of  iron.  From  this 
reservoir,  having  an  elevation  safficient  for  all  purposes,  the 
water  is  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes,  furnished  with  all  necessary  fire 
hydrants,  stop-gatei>,  &c.  The  whole  height  to  which  the 
water  is  raised  by  the  pumping  engines,  is  120  feet,  and  the 
distance  from  the  receiving  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  is 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile. 

The  country  has  a  large  portion  of  fertile  land.  On  the 
Savannah  river,  the  bodies  of  tide  swamp  lands  are  extensive, 
and  are  cultivated  upward  of  twenty  miles  from  the  blackish 
marsh  up  the  river,  and  are  considered  the  most  valuable  lands 
in  the  State.  Many  of  the  rice  plantations  have  a  picturesque 
appearance. 

The  statement  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Savannah,  from 
the  1st  of  September,  1858,  to  the  1st  September,  1859,  is  : 

Foreign.  Coastwiie.  Total. 

Cott(m— Bales,  Upland 263,743 198,623 462,266 

"      Sea  Island 8,298 8,489 16,787 


262,041  207,012  469,053 

JZice—Caaka 6,836......  31,294......  88,130 

Lumber—Feet 29,384,316 9,643,66^. .  .38,927.984 

Wheal— BusheU • 136,484 

Strangers  have  heretofore  found  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
accommodations  in'  the  city  of  Savannah,  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  early  completion  of  a  splendid  hotel  (the 
Screven  House,  now  in  progress)  will  remedy  any  incon- 
venience in  this  respect,  and  we  most  heartily  recommend  it  to 
a  liberal  patronage. 

At  present,  the  Screven  House  is '  well  conducted,  and  the 
officers  are  gentlemen  in  every  respect,  faithful  in  discharging 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.     The  rooms  are  airy,  com- 
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modious,  well  furnished,  and  clean.  The  table  is  always  spread 
with  everything  the  market  affords,  and  the  servants  are 
polite,,prompt,  and  obedient. 

The  Pulaski  House,  long  known  to  the  public,  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  first  printing-press  was  established  in  1763,  and  the 
Georgia  Gazette^  printed  on  the  7th  of  April  of  that  year. 
The  press  is  n6w  ably  represented  by  the  Morning  News,  in- 
dependent ;  the  Republicanj  oppositioji ;  the  Evening  Express, 
democratic. 

Late  improvements  in  railroads,  and  other  channels  of  com- 
munication, have  added  largely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  progressive  city. 

The  Central  railroad  extends  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
miles  to  Macon,  whence  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad  pro- 
ceeds one  hundred  and  one  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  Atlanta,  and  the  southwestern  railroad  to  Albany  and 
Columbus. 

With  regard  to  the  wholesale  dry-goods  business,  it  affords 
us  great  pleasure  in  particular,  to  mention  the  widely-known 
establishment  of  our  esteemed  friends,  Messrs.  Foot  &  Jau- 
don,  opposite  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  an  old-established  house. 

The  grocery  trade  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  city  of  equal  size.  It  is  here  a  very  important  one,  and 
is  well  represented. 

The  hardware  business  is  a  large  one,  and  fully  adequate  to 
the  demand. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  crockery,  furniture,  and  drug  business  afford  dmple 
facilities  to  buyers.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  whole  ci^y  during 
the  past  summer  enjoyed  good  health,  and  this  has  im- 
parted energy  and  activity  to  every  department  of  business. 

Among  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Savannah,  we  mention  : 

Thunderbolt  (Warsaw),  five  miles  southeast  of  the  city. 

Beaulieu,  about  twelve  miles  from  Savannah,  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Colonel  William  Stephens,  celebrated  in  the 
early  history  of  Georgia. 

Bonaventure,  is  four  miles  from  the  city,  known  as  the  seat 
of  Governor  Tattnall,  one  among  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the 
world. 

Brewton's  Hill,  the  property  of  Hon.  Dr.  I.  P.  Screven, 
deceased,  was  the  place  where  a  portion  of  the  British  landed 
preparatory  to  their  attack  upon  Savannah  in  1778. 
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Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles  from  town. 

Hutoheson's  Island,  opposite  thd  city. 

Fort  Pulaski,  is  situated  upon  Gookspur  Island,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  city.  The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  almost 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  it  was  nearly  sixteen  years  in  con- 
struotion.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent. 

Fort  Jackson,  named  after  Governgr  James  Jackson,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Savannah  river,  about  three 
miles  from  tewn. 

Jasper  Spring,  named  after  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  above 
mentioned,  is  about  two  miles  from  Savannah,  within  the 
edge  of  a  forest  of  oaks  and  gums. 
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[The  following  paper  was  prepared  as  an  answer  to  the  article  in  Harpers* 
Magazine,  by  Senator  Douglas,  which  attracted  so  mnch  attention  in  the 
country.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  gentleman  in  Virginia,  and  skilfully 
examines  the  whole  subject.  We  regret  that  its  publication  wa-i  prevented  in 
our  last  number  by  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  and  that  many  addenda  to  it, 
which  were  subsequently  received,  must  now  be  omitted  for  the  same  reason. 
The  argument,  however,  is  complete  as  it  is,  and  the  subject  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  upon  it  The  public 
are  very  nearly  satisfied. — Ed.] 

^'  The  dividing  line  between  State  and  federal  authority," 
as  it  existed  under  '^  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,"  was 
broken  down  by  the  Constitution  of  the  "  more  perfect  Union." 
The  author  of  the  essay  on  "Popular  Sovereignty  in  the 
Territories,"  as  published  in  jETorper*'  Magazine  for  September, 
1859,  admits  that  the  territorial  people  must  be  "  loyal"  to 
that  Union,  and  "  subject"  to  the  Constitution  by  which  that 
Union  was  established.  He  makes  a  still  more  important 
admission.  "  The  confederation,"  he  says,  "was  soon  shown 
to  be  utterly  insufRcient  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  devised.  It  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  on  the 
federal  questions  which  were  clearly  within  the  scope  of  its 
expressly  delegated  powers."  Wherefore,  "  it  was  substituted 
by  the  federal  government,  with  its  appropriate  departments, 
acting  directly  upon  the  individual  citizens^  with  authority  to 
enforce  its  decrees,  to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  and 
not  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  the  several  States 
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in  their  oor potato' capacities.",  It  is  this  government  <' acting 
on  the  individual  citizens,"  to  which  the  territorial  people, 
being  in  truth  '^  a  political  community,"  though  not  altogether 
"  distinct,"  is  "  subject,"  and  must  be  **  loyal." 

Of  his  long  account  of  the  successful  revolt  of  the  colonies 
against  the  mother-country,  as  helping  his  view  of  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
a  few  words  only  need  be  said.  The  difference  is  deep  and 
broad,  irrepressible  and  sempiternal. ,  The  colonies  sought  to 
be  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Each 
territorial  people  asks  to  be  admitted  into  co-equal  subjection 
to  the  government  of  their  Union,  with  the  States  already 
united  iii  that  subjection.  The  one  sought  to  throw  off,  the 
other  seeks  to  take  on,  the  government.  The  body  of  the  one 
refused  to  send  back  the  blood  to  the  heart.  The  vitality  of 
Union  was  extinguished.  The  other  desires  to  send  back  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  through  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  politic, 
in  order  that  the  subjection  may  exist  and  the  union  be 
healthful.  Why  the  patients  should  be  put  on  the  same*  treat- 
ment, would  puzzle  all  the  doctors  (as  it  has  the  author  of  the 
essay,  the  most  eminent  of  them)  to  tell.  The  one  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  treatment ;  the  other  must.be.  The  one  by 
being  subject  to  the  British  crown,  would  have  had  its  vital 
powers  crippled.  The  other  by  being  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  will  have  its  general  health  and  all  its 
members  invigorated.  To  have  submitted  to  the  treatment, 
would  have  been  death  to  the  affectionate  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother-country.  To  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment is,  for  the, territorial  people,  alone  capable  of  securing  a 
constitutional  union,  as  ''  they  must  be  loyal."  The  connec- 
tion of  the  one  was  capable  of  being  dissolved  ;  the  other  is 
not.  If  the  one  succeeded  (as  it  did)  in  the  revolt,  it  could  (as 
it  did)  set  up  for  itself.  Were  the  other  to  have  success  in 
refusing  to  be  subject,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  or,  at  least,  its  trusteeship  for  the  States, 
would  still  remain.  Had  Old  England  subdued  the  patriot 
rebels,  her  ownership  of  the  soil  would  have  been  exclusive. 
Should  New-flngland  succeed  in  letting  the  rebels,  against  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  have  **  their  own 
way,"  her  ownership  of  the  soil  would  not  be  exclusive ;  for, 
the  South  claims,  and  is  not  denied,  her  share  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  territories.  In  a  word,  our  fathers^truggled  "for 
the  inestimable  right  of  local  self-government  under  the  British 
constitution."     The  author  of  the   essay  contends   for  local 
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self-goverment  for  the  territorial  people  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  American  Constitution,  while  he  says  they 
are  "subject"  to  it,  and  must  be  "loyal."  The  colonies,  in 
very  truth,  could  only  have  become  free  by  refusing  to  be 
subject  to  the  constitution  of  Old  England — not  the  constitu- 
tion of  her  dependencies,  but  of  herself  alone  ;  so  vagrant  is 
her  constitution  in  acts  of  Parliament  omnipotent.  The 
territories  can  only  become  free  indeed,  and  so  remain,  by 
consenting  to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  (not  of  New- 
England  and  her  allies  only,  but)  of  the  United  States — a 
Constitution  written  down  and  the  unchanging  record  of  the 
public  law  of  these  States.  It  is  withal,  and  this  is  the 
most  of  it,  that  it  is  to  that  written  Constitution,  as  a  whole, 
and  not  only  as  fragmentary,  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  "  subject"  and  must  be  "  loyal."  It  is  only  becauee  this 
living  and  leading  truth  is  not  observed  and  enforced,  that  the 
hideous  excrescence  of  Mormonism,  in  Utah,  is  suffered  so  to 
disfigure  our  beautiful  system.  It  is  a  truth  living  in  abstrac- 
tion, but  not  binding  in  practice.  It  is  only  because  the 
abstraction  is  not  valued  in  practice,  that  the  slavery  agitation 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  its  constitutional  sanctuary,  is  yet  a 
little  longer  to  be  lengthened  out,  or  else  the  slave  States  are 
to  become  (or  remain)  as  degraded  as  if  they  were  made 
inferior  to  the  free  States,  by  that  Constitution  to  which  they 
must  all  alike  be  subject,  if  they  would  retain  in  union  that 
freedom  which  is  the  only  freedom  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  secure. 

One  remark  will  suffice  as  to  the  next  most  prominent  inci- 
dent in  our  history,  from  which  the  author  of  the  essay  strives 
to  gather  strength  to  his  theory  of  "popular  sovereignty"  in 
the  territories.  The  remark  is,  that  no  support  can  be  derived 
from  "the  Jeffersonian  plan,"  for  the  reason  that  it  belonged 
to  the  epoch  of  the  old  "  Confederation,"  which  was  superseded 
by  the  "  more  perfect  Union"  now  existing,  and  "acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  individual  citizens."  The  failure  of  the  "Con- 
federation" so  to  act,  was  its  great  deficiency  which  produced 
the  necessity  for  the  substitution  of  the  Federal  Union.  There 
was  not  then,  as  now  there  is,  a  "superintending  govern- 
ment" (see  the  Federalist,  on  the  "  guarantee  of  republi- 
can forms"),  to  which  the  territorial  people,  no  less  than  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  are  subject  and  must  be  loyal. 
There  was  no^  then,  as  now  there  is,  a  general  government, 
which,  exacting  obedience  of  individuals  to  its  decrees,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  intrusted  powers,  owes  to  those  individu- 
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als  the  correlative  duty  (to  the  extent  of  its  utmost  granted 
powers)  of  ^*  protecting  ai!d  guarding"  them  in  their  rights  of 
property.  Such  is  the  duty  of  that  general  government,  say 
the  judges  of  the  Suprerae'tJourt  of  the  United  States,  "coupled 
with  the  power"  to  do  it :  and  the  author  of  the  essay  denies 
that  he  has  assailed  or  dissents  from  that  court. 

It  would  next  be  here  shown  at  more  length,  than  is  intended, 
if  it  were  not  elsewhere  already  shown  so  well  by  others,  that 
the  author  of  the  essay  has  failed  to  derive,  as  no  one  could 
where  his  ability  and  ingenuity  fail  to  derive,  any  support  to 
his  theory,  from  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  which  he  brings 
forth  from  the  Dredd  Scott  adjudication.  While,  it  is  not 
claimed  to  be  an  argument  to  convince,  it  is  entitled  to  some 
influence  to  dissuade  from  the  acceptance  of  the  interpretation 
the  author  of  the  essay  ascribes  to  those  opinions,  to  remind 
'our  readers  that  other  eminent  men  cite  the  very  passage  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  support  of  **  intervention  for  pro- 
tection," which  that  author  presses  into  his  service  as  if  against 
that  dootrine,  in  his  citations  of  that  opinion,  to  wit:  that  the 
only  power  Congress  has  in  the  business  is,  "  the  power  coupled 
witii  the  duty  of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  [of  slaves] 
in  his  rights."  It  shall  suffice,  on  this  head,  directly  to  refer 
to  the  ingenious  use  the  author  makes  of  that  citation  of  the 
passage  which  he  sets  forth  in  full,  with  fairness.  His  use  of 
it  is  an  attempt  to  show,  or  lead  his  readers  to  infer,  that  the 
court  only  intended  that  the  power  and  duty" to  guard  and  pro- 
tect slave  property  to  its  owners,  extended  only  to  cases  of 
"  slaves  escaped  from  their  owners."  Marking  the  words,  "  if 
the  slave  escapes  from  his  owner,"  in  italics,  in  the  passage  as 
he  quotes  it  in  full,  he  annexes  the  remark  that  such  is  "  the 
only  contingency"  in  which  the  court  intended  that  it  is  the 
right  of  Congress  "  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  or 
territories."  Now,  let  it  be  noted,  for  no  use  here,  however,  that 
the  court  does  not,  in  the  cited  passage  or  elsewhere,  in  the 
opinion,  even  intimate,  most  remotely,  that  Congress  has  any 
power,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  to  "  interfere"  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  It  is  only  as  to  the  territories  that  there  is  any 
one  conflicting  view  with  another.  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof."  The  territories  alone  are  looked  to.  As 
to  these,  in  another  sentence  of  the  passage  which  the  author 
quotes,  the  ^urt  says  that  "  no  tribunal,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  deny  to  it  [slave  property]  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  and  guarantees'^^  (not  the  fugitive. 
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slave  olause  alone)  ^'  which  have  heen  provided  for  the  protect 
tion  6f  private  property  against  the  encroaohments  of  the  gov- 
ernment." Is  it  not  too  plain  for  comment,  that  the  authority 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  not  confined  to  "  the  only  contin* 
gency"  "  of  a  slave  escaped  from  his  owner"  ?'  Without  the 
many  obvious  remarks  on  the  use  the  author  makes  of  the 
word  ^'  interfere,"  it  may  be  indulged  as  important  (as  it  is 
deemed  pertinent)  to  remark  on  it  that  the  clause  of  re- 
served rights,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  ''no  frenzied  fanaticism  can  efiace,"  coupled  with 
the  other  clauses  which,  though  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  discussion,  the  author  of  the  essay  omits  to  quote,  does 
''  prohibit  to  the  States" — ^not  only  to  the  State  legislatures, 
as  he  says  it  does  not  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  but  also 
to  conventions  forming  State  constitutions — any  right  what- 
ever to  touch  the  ownership  of  private  property,  except 
for  debt,  or  crime,  or  public  use.  It  is  in  the  strength  of 
the  Emitted  clauses— the  clauses  not  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  essay — that  the  power  to  deprive  the  owner*  of  the 
possession  of  his  slaves  in  kind,  is  prohibited  to  the  Slates 
and  to  a  territorial  people  forming  a  constitution  for  admis* 
sion — ^not  "  accession" — as  a  State.  These  omitted  clauses 
are,  most  prominently,  that,  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  property,  except  by  due  process  of  law,"  for  debt  or  crime ; 
and  that  ''  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation."  It  is  only  for  public  use^  with 
just  oompensation  to  the  owner,  that  his  property  can  be 
taken,  lawfully,  from  him.  Only  by  the  supreme  legislative 
power  of  a  sovereign  State,  of  power  uncontradicted  and  des- 
potic, could  it  be  taken  without  just  compensation.  Now,  let 
it  be  admitted  that  ''it  is  universally  agreed  that  those  clauses 
apply  only  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States ;"  yet  it  is  true,  as  recently  we  have 
been  told  by  high  authority,  in  certain  "  observations"  on  the 
author's  essay,  that  "  we  are  also  protected  against  the  State 
governments,  by  a  similar  provision  in  the  State  constitutions." 
Why  should  we  not  be  also  protected  by  similar  provisions 
against  the  territorial  governments,  and  against  the  majority 
of  the  territorial  delegates  in  convention,  when  in  the  act  of 
forming  their  constitution  to  become  a  State  ?  The  same  great 
cause — the  identical  and  sempiternal  reiason — whiph  induced 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  States  severally,  to  incorporate  into  them  those  expres- 
sions of  the  principle  of  protection  of  private  property,  still 
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axists  in  all  its  might  and  majesty  to  dictate  the  incorporation 
of^the  principles  into  the  cohstitntion  of  cTerv  people  asking 
to  come  as  a  State  into  ,the  Union.  That  canse — ^that  rea- 
80]f,  as  the  same  high  authority  expresses  it— is  that  "  this 

Kwer  over  property  is  the  one  which,  in  all  governments,  has 
Bft  most  carefully  guarded,  because,  ^Hhe  temptation  [to 
government]  to  abuse  it  is  always  greater  than  any  other." 
The  conclusion  is,  that  territorial  interference  with  inrivate 
property,  not  within  the  clear  scope  of  the  principle  of  those 
provisions  in  the  federal  and  the  State  constitutions,  can  only 
be  "in  flat  rebellion  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land." 
It  is  only  insisted  beyond^  that  the  provisions  by  which  "we 
are  also  protected  against  the  governments  of  the  States  "  that 
are  'already  in  the  Union,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution of  every  State  yet  to  be  admitted. 

The  other  chief  error  on  which  the  author  of  the  essay  in- 
geniously seeks  to  fortify  his  theory,  is  the  notion  that  these 
States  must  all  become  slave  or  be  made  free  States.  The 
notion  is  quoted  by  the  author,  with  toleration,  if  not  with 
concurrence.  He  puts  the  question  thus  :  if  tke  principles  of 
law,  applicable  to  negro  slavery,  are  uniform  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  why  does  not  slavery  exist,  to- 
day, in  Pennsylvania  as, well  as  Virginia  ?  The  idea  of  the 
author  is  that,  if,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  slavery  lawfully  exists  in  Kansas,  in  case  the 
owner  of  any  slaves  has  carried  them  there,  it  is  equally  true 
that,  by  virtue  of  that  Constitution,  it  would  lawfully  be  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  should  the  owner  of  a  negro  think  fit, 
in  the  wantonness  of  his  masterdom,  to  carry  him  into  that 
now  free  State,  to  be  there  held  in  bondage  as  a  property. 
That  is  the  marrow  of  the  frame- work  of  the  long-protracted 
dissection  of  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  the  territories. 
It  has  b^n  much  mangled.  It  seems  to  me  the  views  may 
be  shown  to  be  altogether  erroneous.  Let  two  observations 
be  first  presented.  The  distinguished  citizen  who  first  suggest- 
ed the  theory  that  all  the  States  must  either  be  slave  or  free, 
cited  (as  he  supposed)  two  facts  to  sustain  it.  The  one  is, 
that,  as  to  negro  slavery,  "  the  United  States  constitute  one 
nation.^^  It  is,  perhaps,  enough,  on  this  point  to  say,  that 
the  very  generally  received  opinion,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now 
universally  agreed,  is,  that  we  are  one  nation  only  in  our 
foreign  relations.  The  other  supposed  fact  is,  that,  in  the 
slave  States,  the  masterdom  over  negroes  "  constitutes  a  rul- 
ing aristocracy."     The  truth  of  history,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
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:oC  >^i:iv  V*:  t->.  n^  i^  riiAt  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  which 
:xv>ivv^  x>>f  :yv'i  .4-.\*y4l  jx^w^r  in  this  cjountry,  is  as  liberally 
V  \  v-iv  w^  vn  ^W  ^xv  *s  iu  the  free  States.  In  no  sense,  now, 
\s  w  ;  V  s>ik^  «>M5  «Jw  owuers  of  slaves  are  the  favored  deposi- 
AN\  .^t.i  x^^v:^$»i»i' of  tJie  political  power  of  th(9  slave  States, 
I  iv>  ^t.^  ?*\^r  *^«^x\>;^  in  Virginia  is  probably  larger  of  those 
\%;\sv  ^,..  ^o4.  :hxAtt  of  those  who  do  own  negroes.  The  theory 
u\  .j<  v<  !s»5K  5h?^  f«ots  olaimed  for  its  support. 

Itio  oihcr  lujitter  to  be  observed  on  is,  that  the  fugitive 
x.ui\v  Ci  ius^^  i$  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  recognition  of 
Niuwiv  bv  iho  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     The  clause 
aj>fViiiouitk^   rt'prosontation   is    another  and  more  important 
?itK'jootiou  of  no4jro  slaves  to  the  status  of  property.     Here  is  a 
I^KViJUvo  «ot,  by  the  founders  of  our  federation  system,  treating. 
iK>;t\H>^  iis  los8  than  persons.      That  act  was  not  cpnstrain- 
^\l  bv  itctVrt»nce  to  any  State  law.     So  the  author  of  the  essay 
oatuu>t  author,  as  he  seems  to  seek,  strength  to  his  views  from 
(Ko  fuot«  a8  he  supposes  it  was,  that,  because  the  laws  of  oer- 
tuiu   iStHtos  **  createiV^   (?)   a  property  in  slaves   of  African 
viosooiit,  therefore  they  were  recognized  as  such  by  the  Con- 
^tuut ion  of  the  United  States.     The  truth  of  history  is,   that 
uo^iHH^s  wore  not  made  a  property  by  *'  State  laws."     It  was 
au  existing  property  before  there  was  any  state  of  "confed- 
t»mtoJ'*   association.    Considering  the  prevalent  aversion    to 
no^ni  slavery  during  the  old  "  Confederation,"  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  a  more  perfect  union — a  union  of  larger  powers 
thun  the  old  league — it  is  not  improbable  that  the  framers 
and  rutifiers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  would  have  refused  to 
recognize  tHe  "  all  other  persons"  as  property,  in  mere  defer- 
ence to  State  laws.      Be  that  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
federal  authority  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
iStates,  in  which  that  authority  consists,  to  treat  negroes  as 
loss  than  persons,  by  another  provision  of  that  instrument,  be- 
sides the  one   requiring  the  fugitive  or  stx)len  slave  to   be 
restored  to  the  master,  from  any  other  State  to  the  one  *'  un- 
dur   the   laws  whereof  his  labor  is  due  to  his  owner.     A 
higher  consideration  than  the  policy  of  any  of  the  States^  con- 
strained the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution*  to  recognize 
negroes  as  property,  and   to   treat  them  as  such.      It  was 
respect  for  the  ownership  of  property  which  had  descended  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  testator  to  legatees,  and  from  seller  to 
buyer,  from  1620,  when  the  title  was  acquired  by  occupancy 
or  by  purchase  (in  the  heathen  land)  of  the  original  stock, 
that  negroes  were  recognized  by  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a 
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property.  It  was  the  same  overruling  consideration  (for 
which  the  mother-coantry  was  at  fault,  as  the  author  of  the 
essay  abundantly  shows,  in  the  early  legislation  of  Virginia) 
which  constrained  the  jFramers  of  the  State  constitutions  to 
recognize  negroes  as  slaves.  As  to  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  shown  more  clearly  than  by  either  of  the 
others,  by  that  clause  which  reserved  to  the  States  the  right 
to  import  as  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of  property  as  any 
of  them  might  "think  proper  to  admit"  before  1808,  free 
from  any  duty  on  such  importation,  "  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person"  imported.  About  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, moreover,  let  it  be  observed,  clusters  abundant  refutation 
and  repulsion  of  the  theory,  that,  because  slavery  exists  law- 
fully in  an  organized  territory,  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  ConstU 
iution^  it  may,  therefore,  be  lawfully  introduced  into  a  State 
which  did  not  have  it  when  "  the  more  perfect  union"  was 
formed,  or  which  is  now  free  from  it,  having  expelled  it  since. 
With  these  observations,  relative  to  incidental  considerations 
belonging  to  the  general  subject,  we  will  return  to  the  promi- 
nent error  from  which  the  author  of  the  essay  seeks  to  gather 
strength  to  his  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  which  it  is 
yet  intended  to  answer  more  radically,  having  it  in  mind, 
however,  to  be  again  diverted  from  the  principal  idea,  in  or- 
der to  bring  in  incidental  views. 

The  grave  thought— grave*  indeed  it  would  be  if  there  was 
truth  in  it — that  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  challenge  the  protection  of  the  slave  property  where  it 
is,  or  where  it  may  be  carried  in  virtue  of  its  recognition  as 
such  by  that  Constitution,  apply  equally  to  justify  its  exten- 
sion and  introduction  as  an  "  institution,^^  in  States  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  property  is  interdicted  by  the  local  law^ 
can  only  be  put  forth  or  espoused  for  one  of  two  purposes. 
ThQ  one  is,  as  forming  a  ground  to  stand  on  in  the  future,  in  aa 
attempt  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  The  other  is,, 
to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  free  States,  and  so,  now  urge  them 
on  to  do  that  wrong,  as  if  in  self-defence,  which  is  the  ficst 
enumerated  of  the  two  purposes  in  propagating  that  thought — 
one  or  the  other  of  which,  if,  indeed,  either  can  be  otherwise,, 
is  inseparable  from  it;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  ihtention  of  the 
originator  of  the  thought  to  have  it  fill  both  purposes. ' 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  ehallenge 
the  protection  of  slave  property,  as  already  stated,  are, 
remarkably  enough,  omitted  by  the  author  of  the  essay,  in  his 
otherwise  copious  citation  of  its  provisions.  These  omitted 
provisions  as  already  stated,  are,  that  *^  no  person's"  property 
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shall  be  taken  from  him,  exoept  **  by  dae  process  of  law/'  look- 
ing to  the  judicial  power  which  adjudicates  the  deprivation  on 
account  of  crime  or  debt ;  or  else,  only  for  **  public  use,''  look- 
ing to  the  legislative  and  executive  audiorities,and  comprehend- 
ing  only  the  specific  purpose  of  actually  employing  the  private 
property  taken,  with  just  compensation  to  the  owner  (as  Chief 
Justice  Taney  says,  id  Avery's  case),  *4n  the  service"  and^'^  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government"  Any  exercise  of  control  by  acts 
of  ownership,  over  any  person's  property,  by  the  government,  for 
any  other  purpose,  is  among  '*  the  forbidden  powers"  to  the  fed- 
eral authority.     As  has  been  stated  *'  we  are  also  protected  by 
similar  provisions  in  the  State  constitutions,  against  the  Btate 
governments."     The  absence  of  a  grant  of  the  power  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  a  forbidden  {X)wer.     The  powers  not  granted 
to   either  iState  or  federal   government,  are  reserved   to  the 
people — the  rights  of  property  to  the  individual  citizens :  for, 
by  the  terms,  ''no  person,"  the  citizen  has  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  his  property,  secured  to  himself,  except  so  far,  only, 
as  his  power  has    been  curtailed  by  being  delegated.     The 
State  governments  always  did,  as    the  federal  government 
does,  ''  act  directly"  on  the  individual  citizen.      The  citizen 
owing  obedience,  is  entitled  to  protection,  unless  one  or  the 
other  of  the  governments  to  which  he  is  subject,  was  expressly 
intended,  or  is  so  rightly  interpreted,  to  act  directly  on  the  in- 
dividual citizens,  not  beneficially,  but  destructively:  a  gov- 
ernment, a  republic  J  with    capacity  to  destroy  property  at 
will,  to  strip  the  owner  of  his  possessions  !      This  would  be 
subversion  of  our  republican  system,  and  would  impute  to  its 
framers  a  want  of  sense  enough  to  found  a  government,  giving 
protection  of  property,  as  well  as  freedoin  of  person,  and  as  if 
the  one  was  worth  having,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world,  without  the  right  to  .have  and  to  hold  the  other ! 

As  by  the  Federal  Constitution  the  power  over  private  prop- 
erty is  reserved  to  the  individual  citizens,  so  also  by  it  the 
power  is  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  4o  interdict  the  introduction,  at  any  time,  of  any 
property  not  already  imported.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  familiar 
principle  that ''  the  Missouri  restriction"  was  constitutional. 
If  the  ''  restriction"  had  expelled  slavery  from  Missouri,  where 
the  owners  had  it,  and  were  entitled  to  ''  the  direct  action"  of 
the  federa][  government,  protectively,  it  would  have  been  un- 
constitutional. But  it  let  slavery  alone  as  it  was  in  Missouri, 
and  interdicted  its  introduction  into  a  region  which  was  then 
uninhabited  except  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts.     This  the 
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federal  government  had  the  power  to  do,  whether  as  sovereign 
or  trustee  of  the  States.  It  deprived  no  person  of  his  property. 
l%ere  was  no  political  community  there,  the  individual 
members  of  which  had  property,  with  rights  reserved  to 
control  it  absolutely  within  the  range  of  undelegated  authority 
to  interfere  with  it.  It  was  as  to  that  soil  from  which  the 
tread  of  the  negro  slave  was  excluded,  as  it  was  with  the 
several  States  before  they  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  ' 
and  invested  the  government  iit  established  with  the  power  of 
^^  acting  directly  on  the  individual  citizens."  The  one  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  keep  off  the  tread  of  the  slave.  The  other  was 
as  free  to  refuse  to  subject  its  citizens  to  '<  the  direct  action" 
of  another  government.  The  federal  government,  as  to  that 
region  which  at  that  time  was  *'  as  pet  unsetiled,^^  had  the 
same  power  which  each  of  the  States  under  that  government 
reserved  to  itself  when  it  granted  to  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  after  1808,  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  more 
of  such  persons  as  slaves  as  any  of  the  States  had  theretofore 
thought  proper  to  admit  as  such.  The  States  did  not  thereby 
part  with  the  power,  each  for  itself,  before  1808,  to  inhibit 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves  or  the  migration  of  untutored 
Africans.  They  yet  have  the  power,  each  for  itself,  to  prohibit 
the .  introduction  of  any  more  of  such  persons  as  property,  or 
as  citizens^  unless  the  general  government  has  authority  to 
naturalize  foreigners ^of  color.  This  power  to  keep  out — not 
to  let  come  in — ^is  a  very  different  power  from  that  other  of 
depriving  the  individual  citizens  of  control  over  their  private 
property  to  any  extent  to  which  the  power  of  control  or  depri- 
vation "  has  not  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,"  and  has  been  "prohibited  by  it  to  the  States." 
That  reserved  power  of  the  States  which  no  one  of  them  has 
ever  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose,  or  to  any  extent,  parted 
with,  and  which  is  esteemed  so  valuable  as  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  each  State  has  ever  had,  and  has  at  this 
moment,  to  protect  itself  against  the  importation  of  such 
persons  as  slaves,  as  itself  may  not  "  think  proper  to  admit,^' 
is  of  such  a  character,  and  so  stable  in  principle,  and  so 
familiar  in /practice,  that  the  free  States  need  not  be  frightened 
from  their  propriety  (?)  by  any  fear  that  it  can  ever  be  invaded 
or  impaired  as  a  "  dividing  line  between  federal  and  local 
authority,"  by  any  desired  aggrandizement  of  a  section,  or  any 
attenipted  expansion  of  slavery. 

So  that  error  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  which  he  educed 
form  another's,  idea  of  "  irrepressible  conflict"  between  the 
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slave  and  the  free  States,  is  radically  exposed  by  stating  the 
'  provisions  of  the  federal  and  the  State  constitations ;  on  the 
one  hand,  showing  that  the  rights  of  property  in  the  individual 
.  citizens  are  safe  in  that  shield  ;  and  by  bringing  to  view  and 
inspection  the  stable  principle  familiar  in  practice,  on  the 
other  hand,  showing  the  reserved  power  of  the  States.  In 
other  words  (to  disentangle  the  exposure  of  the  error  from 
every  other  consideration,  however  pertinent,  as  it  will  now 
be  more  and  very  succinctly  stated),  it  is  thus  shown  that 
slavery  does  not  exist  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
the  free  States,  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  never  surrendered  the  power  they  severally 
reserved  by  that  Constitution,  to  repel  (but  not  to  expel)  negro 
slaves — to  keep  them  out  of  the  State,  but  not  to  take  them 
from  their  owners.  Nor  has  the  power  of  the  individual 
owners  to  keep  their  slaves  ''  as  a  possession"  where  they  are 
recognized  by  State  laws  as  a  property,  or  elsewhere  under  the 
dominion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  as  yet  no  State  laws,  and  where  the  citizens  of  all 
the  States  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2,  of  Con.  U.  S.)  "  shall  be  entitled" 
to  equal  "privileges  and  immunities,"  ever  been  surrendered 
by  the  individual  citizens  to  the  State  governments,  nor  to  the 
general  government,  much  less  to  any  territorial  authority. 
As  the  power  of  the  States  to  keep  out  "  the  institution,"  is 
reserved  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  several  States  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  and  in  that  fact  their  right  subsists 
to  keep  slaves  out  of  them,  each  State  for  itself,  so  also  the 
power  of  the  individual  owner  to  hold  on  to  his  slaves  in  kind^ 
is  stable  in  the  mightier  power  of  that  other  fact,  to  wit : 
that  the  original  sovereignty  of  the  States,  in  virtue  of  which 
■  the  jule  of  flie  majority  had  no  check  on  its  will — ^that  sover- 
eignty no  less  of  the  slave  States,  than  of  the  free  States— "ts 
LIMITED  by  the  Federal  ConstitutiorC^ — limited  not  only  by  the 
particular  provisions  cited,  and  by  their  sempiternal  principle 
demanding  in  its  oyrn  strength  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
constitution  of  every  new  State,  as  it  is  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  already  in  the  Union  ;  but  also  by  the  general  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  itself  and  all  laws  in 
pursuance  of  it,  "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
thing in  it  or  any  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing^  That  is  the  answer,  why,  though  slavery  exists 
by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  a  territory,  it  yet  does 
riot  exist  by  virtue  of  that  Constitution,  in  (and  may,  notwith- 
standing its  recognitions  of  slavery,  be  kept  out  by)  any  free 
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State  which  at  first  repelled,  or  has  since  (however  uncon- 
stitutionally) expelled  it,  and  is  rid  of  it,  now. 

There  are  several  minor  considerations  in  support  of  the 
views  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  which  he  presents  and  urges 
with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  power,  which  would  be  here 
brought  under  review,  if  it  had  not  already  been  done  by  others. 
The  author  of  the  essay  concludes  that  the  power  to  "  admit 
new  States"  may  be  fairly  construed  to  include  the  r^ght  to 
institute  temporary  governments,  &c.,  but  "  certainly  not  to 
authorize  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to  their  internal  con- 
cerns," &o.  Now,  can  it  be  that  Congress  may  legislate  only 
in  respect  to  the  territories'  external  relations  ?  Are  not  these 
already  sufficiently  and  fully  defined  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion? Can  it  be  that  the  federal  authority  can  rightfully 
regulate  the  foreign  or  external  relations  of  a  ^'  distinct  politi- 
cal community,"  and  so  transgress  the  usualdividing-line  be- 
tween a  principality  and  other  powers,  and,  yet,  not  have 
power  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  local  legislation  under  that 
temporary  government  which  the  federal  authority  has  the 
right  to  (and  did)  institute  ?  And  that,  too,  when  the  federal 
authority  is  conceded  (by  him)  to  have  been  itself  insti- 
tuted to  "  act  directly  upon  the  individual  citizens  ?"  It 
would  seem  that  the  federal  authority  is  not  any  more  bound 
to  "  enforce  its  decrees  to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  powers," 
against  the  individual  citizens  in  their  collective  capacity,  than 
it  is  to  protect  the  reserved  rights  of  the  individual  citizens, 
whose  loyalty  to  its  delegated  powers  it  exacts.  For  this 
protection,  to  which,  I  conceive,  the  individual  citizens  are 
shown  to  be  entitled  as  the  plain  (and  the  usual)  correlative 
duty  of  the  federal  authority.  I  repeat,  they  ought  not  to  be 
put  off  on  a  resort  to  the  courts,  until  the  legislative  arm  of 
protection  has  been  first  extended  its  full  length  by  the  federal 
legislature. 

The  auther  of  the  essay  ranges  himself,  of  course,  in  the 
class  who  contend  that  the  territorial  people  are  **  perfectly 
free"  in  relation  to  their  domestic  institutions,  including  slave- 
ry, to  ordain  them  as  they  please,  but  who  concede,  neverthe- 
less, that  in  forming  and  regulating  those  institutions,  such  a 
people  is  "subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  wide  difference— em- 
bracing many  degrees— between  perfect  freedom  and  subjec- 
tion. The  attribute  of  freedom  cannot  co-exist  with  the  disa- 
bility of  subjection,  unless  the  latter  impair  the  former.  To 
assert,  as  the  author  of  the  essay  does   (p.  519),  that  a  territo- 
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rial  people  are  '^  perfeotly  free,"  and  yet  '<  subject"  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  seen  by  himself,  on  coo^  reflection,  to  be 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  he  is  himself,  as  he  says  (p.  527) 
others  are  often,  deceived  by  names  '^  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  substance  of  things.*'  He  does  not  specify  to  what  extent 
they  are  subject.  It  may  be  that  he  would,  on  inquiry,  admit 
that  they  are  not  free  to  incorporate  into  their  constitution,  any 
aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations ;  and  if  so,  how  will  he 
show  that  they  are  kept  back  from  such  interpolations  into 
our  republican  system,  and  not  equally  kept  back  from  others 
no  less  invasive  of,  and  in  conflict  with,  other  principles,  on 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  established,  and  in  which 
its  essential  character  of ,  republican  liberty  consists.  '^  Popu- 
lar sovereignty,"  in  the  name  of  it,  is  so,  captivating,  that  in 
contemplating  its  abstract  beauties,  ho  has  failed  to  see  that 
its  natural  displays  are  veiled,  though  not  disfigured  or  dam- 
aged, by  the  federal  authority  which  surrounds  it,  and  to 
which'  he  himself  says  it  is  *'  subordinate."  It  is  needless  to 
define  these  words.  It  is  well  enough  understood  that  '*  sub- 
ject," **  subordinate,"  "  consistent,"  are  words,  all  which  he 
uses  in  the  same  relation,  that  import  some  amount  of  dissent 
from  the  idea  of  subjection  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  confesses.  How  those  expressions  can  be 
used  and  not  be  intended  to  impart  some  restriction,  it  would 
be  curious  and  startling  to  discover,  unless  they  are  employed, 
which  would  be  startling,  indeed,  for  some  purpose  of  decep- 
tion, which  it  would  be  painful  to  suppose  is  the  purpose. 

Observe — it  is  not  to  their  external  relations,  that  the  author 
of  the  essay  declares  (p.  529),  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  **  subject."  He  here  specifies  that  he  refers  to  "their 
domestic  institutions" — ^their  internal  policy,  in  forming  which 
he  claims  **  they  are  perfectly  free"  to  form  them  as  they 
please,  "  subject  only"  (and,  therefore,  that  they  are  subject) 
"  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

As  already  stated,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  deceive,  which 
is  not  supposable,  he  does  intend  to  admit  that  the  territorial 
people  are  so  subject  to  some  extent  in  the  formation  and  regu- 
lation of  their  internal  polity.  Their  "  polity,"  their  **  policy," 
their  "domestic  institutions,"  or  whatever  other  term  or  terms 
appropriate,  internal  subjects  of  legislation  may  be  designated 
by,  excluding  their  external  relations,  can  only  have  relation 
to  persons  or  property. 

First,  of  persons.  Are  the  people  of  a  territory,  organized 
by  act  of  Congress,  "  perfectly  free"  to  be  governed  alone  by 
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the  nnoontroUable  will  of  the  majority,  to  be  ascertained,  if 
the  majority  say  so,  by  agents  appointed  by  that  majority  in 
legislative  oonolave  or  9onventional  council,  to  wait  on  every 
voter,  on  any  given  subject,  at  his  own  house,  and  not  to  receive 
his  vote,  the  vote  of  any  one,  elsewhere  than  at  his  iiouse,  with 
whatever  delay,  and  at  whatever  cost  to  the  government, 
which  the  people  withal  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  ?  This  would 
be  perfect  freedom,  but  not  much  like  any  constitutional  lib- 
erty which  we  enjoy.  Ten  thousand  governmental  transac- 
tions might  be  supposed,  displaying  like  perfect  freedom  of 
legislation,  and  no  less  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  republican 
liberty,  and  in  which  the  majority  might  indulge  in  respect  to 
persons  and  their  civil  and  political  immunities,  if  the  people 
of  a  territory  or  a  new  State  were  not  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  some  other  power  to  which  they 
must  be  subordinate  and  act  consistently  with.  Qr,  can  a 
territorial  people,  in  legislative  or  conventional  assembly,  bv 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  that  body,  expressly  clothed  witib 
the  authority  to  do  this  by  their  constituents,  subject  offenders 
to  excessive  bail  or  unusual  and  cruel  punishments,  or  to  trial 
for  oiTences  when  not  confronted  with  theiir  accusers  or  wit- 
nesses ?  This  would  be  *'  perfect  freedom"  in  the  majority  to 
do  as  they  please,  in  respect  to  persons^  and  in  those  particu- 
lars. And  why  may  not  any  of  those  things,  and  ten  thousand 
others  no  less  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  republican  liberty, 
be  done  in  respect  to  persons  at  the  instigation  of  the  will  of  a 
majority  perfectly  free  *^  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions^^  or  polity  "^in  their  own  way"  ?  In  our  system, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  '^  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  which  guarantees  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  every  territory  or  new  State  '*  throughout  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States." 

Second,  of  property.  Cain  a  territorial  people,  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  Congress  or- 
ganizing them,  subject  any  inhabitant's  goods  or  houses  to 
seizure  or  search,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  regularly 
ascertained,  or  require  one  man  to  give  his  horse  for  another's 
mule,  or  his  wagon  and  team  for  another's  slave,  or  all,  or  only 
the  rich  of  fifty  ^ousands'  worth  of  merchandise,  to  contribute, 
monthly,  one  per  cent,  to  the  support  of  an  established  church  ? 
.They  might,  'Mf  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  w&y."  Fortunately,  we 
think,  they  are  not  perfectly  free,  but  "  subject  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;"  or,  as  the  late  resohitions  of  the 
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democraoy  of  Massachasetts  say,  ''  under  general  principles 
of  the  Constitution." 

Now,  as  to  property,  with  which  it  is  well  enough  known, 
in  this  utilitarian  age,  persons  are  very 'closely  identified,  why, 
in  the  natute  and  substance  of  things  (as  well  as  not  those 
things  referred  to),  is  it  that  some  other  things  may  not  be 
done  ? 

First.  What  are  some  of  those  other  things  that  may  not  be 
done  by  any  people  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
with  "  perfect  freedom  in  forming  their  domestic  institutions"? 
The  one  pertinent  thing  is  not  to  deprive  any  person  of  his 
property,  except  by  due  process  of  law  or  for  public  use.  If 
the  territorial  people  are  "  perfectly  free"  to  form  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  as  to  property,  after  a  pattern 
fashioned  by  tho  will  of  the  majority  in  legislative  or  conven- 
tional council  acting,  then  they  may  deprive  any  inhabitant  of 
his  slaves,  or  other  property,  for  any  other  than  the  specified 
purposes,  or  either  of  them. 

Secondly,  Why  not?  In  our  system,  alone,  because  such  a 
people  is  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Not 
80  fast,  they  tell  me  ;  for  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  says  it  is  "  universally  agreed"  that  those  provisions, 
that  the  citizen  shall  only  be  deprived  of  his  property  by  due 
process  of  law,  or  for  public  use,  only  restrain  the  general 
government.  He  breaks  the  force  of  the  interjected  objection 
himself.  In  his  next  sentence  ho  says :  but  we  "  are  also  pro- 
tected against  the  State  governments  by  similar  provisions  iii 
the  State  constitutions."  Nor  is  that  all,  nor  the  most  of  it, 
why  the  territorial  people,  in  forming  their  institutions,  in 
making  their  constitution  to  be  a  State,  as  soon  as  they  are 
admitted  as  such,  are  not  "perfectly  free"  to  deprive  any  per- 
son of  property  belonging  to  him,  except  by  due  process  of 
law,  or  for  public  use.  The  provisions,  whether  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  or  in  the  State  constitutions,  are  only  occasional 
expressions,  very  appropriately,  of  a  fundamental  principle — 
an  indispensable  postulate  of  civil  liberty,  as  certainly  as  prop- 
erty is  identified  with  persons  in  social  happiness.  It  is  the 
principle  my  doctrine  claims.  It  is  a  principle  which  violence 
to  property  only  can  efface.  It  is  a  principle  which  despotism, 
alone,  can  disregard.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
federal  legislature  to  intervene  in  admitting  a  State,  for  the 
protection  of  property,  which  implies  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
injuriously  interfered  with,  only  asks  that  the  citizens  of  the 
proposed  new  State  in  the  Union,  shall  have  the  Hke  protection 
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of  their  property  by  constitutional  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  ^'  the  constitutions  of  the  other  States,'*  which,  in  the 
strength  of  the  principle  those  provisions  express,  ought  to  be 
in  all,  no  less  in  those  to  come  into  the  Union,  than  in  every 
other  one  by  whose  united  authority  others  are  to  be  admitted. 
Let  us  have  all  the  noembers  concurrent  with  the  federal  head 
in  so  protecting  property  to  persons  who  own  it,  that  no  one 
shall  be  'divested,  except  by  due  process  of  law,  or  for  the  pub- 
lic use.  That  is  all.  Less  than  that  is  not  enough.  And  it 
is  the  general  government  which  the  doctrine  a«ks  shall  have 
that  enough  secured — and,  by  its  legislative  arm,  to  its  full 
length.  But,  stop,  says  the  distinguished  author,  the  idea  is 
a  fallacy.  "  Congress  may  institute  governments  for  the  terri- 
tories," and  yet  has  no  right  to  exercise  any  one  class,  or  any 
one,  of  their  powers.  I  beg  to  say,  and  it  is  no  mere  verbal 
criticism,  that  Congress  can  do  no  such  thing— the  federal 
legislature  may  institute  territorial  governments^  but  Con- 
gress by  itself  cannot.  The  President  has  a  function  to  fill  in 
doing  the  business.  The  federal  legislature  (he  intends)  has 
no  power  to  restrain  the  temporary  government  which  it  has 
instituted.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  fed- 
eral legislature,  in. organizing  "the  Territory  of  Orleans,"  did 
exercise  all  the  power  in  respect  to  negro-slaves,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  exercised  by  the  same 
authority.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  a  power  may  be 
exercised  in  instituting,  which  may  not  be,  in  superintending 
"  a  temporary  government."  That  pretension  would  b6  aside 
of  the  question.  The  question  is,  has  the  federal  power  any 
authority  to  interpose  in  this  behalf ?  The  Senator  says  no: 
because  every  power  conferred  on  Congress,  must  be  exercised 
by  Congress  alone.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show  that 
Congress,  more  than  any  other  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral ppwers,  may  and  must  act  by  agents.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  show  that  very  many  of  the  acts  of  its  right- 
ful authority,  though  such  acts  can  be  only  initiated  by  itself, 
yet,  without  agents,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  **  To  c^e- 
:clare  war"  is  its  only  power,  which  it  can  execute  without  the 
help  of  agents.  It  is  only  the  inference  which  the  Senator  evi- 
dently would  have  (and  has  ingeniously  left  to  be)  deduced 
from  this  part  of  his  exposition,  that  needs  to  be  antagonized 
for  refutation.  He  seeks  to  have  the  reader  infer  that  his  (on 
p.  520)  enumerated  grants  of  power,  are  all  the  important 
powers  granted  to  Congress,  although  he  says  "  the  list  might 
be  ex^nded."     For,  surely,  if  he  had  stated  that  Congress  has 
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all  the  powers  whioh  any  governihent  oan  have,  **  neeeasaiy 
and  proper  for  oarrying  into  effect  the  granted  powers,''  his 
readers  ooold  not  fail  to  see  that  the  federal  legislatore,  ad- 
mittedly, having  the  power  to  **  institute  governments  tor  the 
territories,"  has  also  the  incidental  power  to  have  such  gov- 
ernments rightly  carried  into  effect.  Then,  we  come  back  to 
the  principal  consideration,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  at 
any  time,  and  at  all  times,  to  require  that  the  great  principle 
of  the  protection  of  property,  which  is  exprestod  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  States  in  the  Unibn, 
shall  be  also  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  every  State  yet 
to  come  into  the  republican  family. 

(Since  writing  me  above,  I  have  iread  the  5th  No.  of  the 
National  Intelligencer^  on  *'  the  territorial  question."  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  done,  but  they  speak  of  this  5th  as  the 
last  of  this  series.  They  commend  the  policy  our  fathers  pur- 
sued, of  exercising  ^'  the  power  according  to  the  proprieties  of 
time  and  place."  But  it  must  be  noticed,  and  measured  and 
weighed,  that  most  of  the  legislation  of  our  fathers,  was 
during  the  existence  of  the  ^'  Missouri  restriction."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  that  restriction  was  imposed  where  the 
extent  of  territory  it  disallowed  "  involuntary  servitude"  in, 
was,  *'as  yet,  unsettled."  That  restriction  is  removed.  The 
question  is,  as  to  territory  inhabited  by  white  men  owning  ne- 
groes— as  to  Kansas,  New-Mexico,  the  four  States  to  be  carved 
out  of  Texas — and  not  least,  now  that  restriction  is  rescinded, 
as  to  the  propriety  and  respectability  of  owning  negroes  in  the 
States  as  a  property  ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  reaches  to  the 
right  uninterfered  with  by  "popular  sovereignty,"  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  States.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  Intelligencer^ s 
view,  that  it  invites  back  to  an  exploded  policy.  We  want 
light  on  the  pathway  we  are  now  walking  in  and  jostling.) 

The  essay  contains  intimations,  that  though  slavery,  re- 
garded only  as  a  property,  might  be  entitled  to  the  intervention 
of  the  federal  legislature  to  protect  it,  yet,  as  an  institution, 
it  is  within  the  absolute  control  of  the  territorial  people,  when 
forming  their  constitution  for  admission  as  a  State,  to  expel 
it— not  to  "  confiscate"  it — but  to  provide  that  as  an  institu- 
tion or  as  a  property,  it  shall  cease  to  exist  in  the  new  State, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  author- 
ity, but  with  compensation  to  the  owners,  nevertheless.  This 
view  hinges  on  the  word  "  institution."  Let  it  be  first  defin- 
ed. It  is  not  necessary  to  look  int9  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  all  its  uses.     Its  meaning,  in  this  use  of  it,  is  enough;  that 
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is,  its  meaning  in  American  parlance  and  politics — and  this 
is  anything  done  by  authority  of  governmentj  or  by  enterprise 
of  individuals  acting  in  concert,  or  by  a  single  individual, 
flmd  intended  to  be  permanent.  It  is  admitted  that  slavery 
is  sought  to  be  established  in  the  territories  as  an  institution. 
In  February,  1858,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
communicating  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  Congress,  after 
quoting  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that,  '^  by  virtue  of 
^e  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  slavery  existed  in  Kan'^ 
sas,"  said,  in  that  special  message,  that,  '^  Kansas  was,  there- 
fore, at  that  moment*'  (in  his  opinion,  of  course),  *'  as  much 
ja  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  The  author  of 
the  essay  insists  that  the  declaration,  that  slavery  ^'  exists" 
in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  equivalent 
to,  as  though  convertible  with,  the  declaration  that  slavery  is 
established  there  by  virtue  of  that  Constitution.  The  truth 
hinges  on  the  idea  which  is  conveyed  by  the  word  *'  exists." 
The  negro  is  carried,  as  a  slave,  into  Kansas,  by  his  master, 
by  authority  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  any  citizen  of 
every  State  equal  privileges  with  any  and  all  others ;  and  so 
it  13,  that  by  that  authority,  slavery  exists  in  Kansas.  As 
property,  it  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  all  laws  "  in  pursuance  thereof," 
and  "  not  inapplicable,"  are,  by  the  act  by  which  the  territo- 
ry Was  organized,  expressly  made  the  local  law.  How  can  ^ 
any  pre-existing  law,  or  at  the  time  existilig,  in  conflict^  be 
now  in  force  there  ?  Yet,  slavery  is  not,  as  yet,  established 
there  as  an  institution^  because  the  master  (not  his  govern- 
ment)  may  take  him  away,  or  may  emancipate  him  to-mor- 
row. Therefore,  though  slavery  does  exist  there  to-day,  it  is 
not  as  yet,an  institutional  existence.  It  is  there  by  virtue  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  only  as  a  property.  If  there  were  no 
such  constitutional  provisions  as  have  already  been  referred 
to,  and  which  will  be  again  presently  specified,  still  the  prop- 
erty would  be  in  the  potential  protection  of  the  fudamental 
principle  on  which  free  government,  as  contradistinguished 
from  absolutism,  is  founded.  Of  that  principle,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  (I  now  again  specify)  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property,  except  "  by  due  process  of  law,"  or 
"  with  compensation,  for  public  use,"  are  only  appropriate  ex- 
pressions, without  which,  the  potentiality  of  the  principle 
ought  to  exist  and  be  observed  by  all  civilized  men  and  all 
regular  governments.  Yet,  I  repeat,  slavery  is  only  existing 
there,  as  a  property.     As  such  it  was  carried  there,  by  the 
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volaatary  act  of  the  owner,  and  not  by  any  coeroion  or  insti- 
tational  fiat  of  the  government  which  was  established  and 
exists  by  the  Constitution  which  gives  permission  to  the  mas- 
ter to  introduce  into  Kansas  the  existence  of  slavery.  It  may 
be  removed  by  him,  at  his  will.  If  it  become  an  institution, 
it  will  be  the  result  of  the  permitted  act  to  and  of  the  owner. 
It  will  not  have  been  established  by  any  institutional  act  of 
the  government,  whose  constitution  is  the  local  law^  only 
affording  protection  of  slavery  as  a  property.  And  the  logical 
constitutional  conclusion  is,  that  the  only  power  any  govern- 
ment, in  our  system,  intelligible,  though  it  is  complex,  has 
over  the  ownership  of  the  property,  except  it  be  taken  for  debt, 
or  for  public  use,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  "  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  guarding 
and  protecting  the  ownei*  in  his  rights"  of  property  ;  he,  with 
others  in  the  same  right,  individually,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity on  them  severally  conferred,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  having,  in  the  territory,  and  in  the  new  State, 
established  the  institution. 

It  is  deemed  not  inappropriate  in  this  reply,  which  hinges 
on  the  expression,  in  the  Kansas  act  of  1854,  that  the  territo- 
rial people  must  form  their  institutions, ''  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  which  finds  its  strength, 
more  in  the  principle  than  in  that  or  any  other  occasional  ex- 
pression of  it — to^  bring  in  aid  of  the  reply,  and  as  shedding 
light  on  the  subject,  a  fact  repellant  of  popular  sovereignty 
in  the  territories  over  the  ownership  of  slavery — a  fact  hav- 
ing such  strength,  not  in  its  actual  occurrence  at  the  time  of 
it,  and,  therefore,  shedding  such  light,  but  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  its  having  inherent  relevancy  to  direct  and  explicit 
legislation,  which,  alone,  is  suitable  to  free  government,  and 
consistent  with  popular  institutions,  claiming  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  the  citizen.  The  significant  fact  is,  that  '<o  the 
words,  "subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
as  they  are  now  found  in  the  Kansas  act.  Senator  Chase 
moved  to  add  these  words,  to  wit :  "  under  which  the  people 
of  the  territory^  through  their  appropriate  representatives^ 
may,  if  t hey  set  jit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein  ;^^ 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  ten, 
in  the  Senate  pf  the  United  States.  If  it  was  intended,  by  the 
rejection,  to  deny  that  the  power  exists  in  the  territorial 
people,  "through  their  appropriate  representatives,"  which 
means  no  less  their  delegates  in  convention  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, than  their  delegates   in    the    territorial    legislature, 
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then  the  doctrine  has  already  been  endorsed  by  the  Senate, 
that  it  is  in  the  competency  of  Congress  to  refuse  to  admit  a 
territorial  people  as  a  State,  under  a  constitution  prohibiting 
among  them  the  existence  of  slavery.  If  such  prohibition, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  is  not  within  the  constitutional 
competency  of  a  territorial  people,  when  forming  a  constitu-, 
tion  tx>  become  a  State,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Senate 
did  not  add  an  amendment,  in  lieu  of  that  of  Senator  Chase, 
so  as  to  define  what  they  meant  by  '*  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  If  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  its  converse  was  not  proposed,  on  purpose  to  refer  the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves,  in  the  territory,  to  the  decision 
of  the  courts,  then  it  looks  very  much  like  intentional  dodg- 
ing of  a  legislative  function,  and  referring  its  fulfilment, 
^here  it  less  belongs,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  in  this  judicial 
sphere,  where  the  laws  are  expounded,  utterly  inappropriate. 
In  either  view  or  any,  it  can  only  best  be  said  for  the  Senate, 
that  they  have  left  it  in  doubt  and  disputation,  what  is  meant 
by  the  expression  "  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  in  the  Kansas  act.  It  is  submitted  to  the  candid  judg- 
ment of  the  country,  that  the  expression  does  mean,  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  views  of  the  author  and  advocate  of  "  popu- 
lar sovereignty,"  that  the  inooming  State  must  conform  its 
constitntion  to  the  federal  pattei'n,  or  be  rejected  if  in  conflict. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  discussions  of  the  territorial 
question,  are  mere  speculations  of  no  practical  value.  I  have 
recently  heard  an  eminent  divine  make  a  remark  which  is 
worthy  of  a  record.  The  remark  was,  that  it  is  often  erro- 
neously said,  and  by  well-m^aDing  and  intelligent  men,  that 
controverted  points  in  Christianity,  are  mere  speculations,  and 
so  put  aside.  "Grave  mistake  that,"  he  said ;  '*  for  it  is 
always,  and  at  every  point,  of  practical  importance,  to  strive 
to  inculcate,  and  to  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Bible." 
The  attribute  of  discussion,  which  never  fails  ti)  give  it  prac- 
tical attractiveness,  is,  that  the  discussion  be  conducted  in  the 
right  spirit.  And  so  it  is  of  the  political  discussion  in  hand. 
A  right  understanding  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  our  gov- 
ernments, whether  State,  territorial  or  federal,  is  ever  practical, 
and  if  aimed  at  by  discussions,  conducted  in  the  right  spirit, 
would,  very  soon,  be  practicable. 
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AET.  VL-MACKAY'S  TBAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  DUAL  FORM  OF  LABOR. 

[The  following  able  article  ia  from  the  pen  of  Wm.  J.  Orayaon,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  haa  often  adorned  onr  pagea.    We  take  it  from  the  October  number . 
of  RtuselVs  Magazine,    It  will  be  read  adTantageouiIy,  in  connection  with  Mr- 
Fitshugh*a  article  on  the  aame  aubject,  which  appeared  in  our  November  num- 
ber.— "Ed,] 

Tbb  Southeifn  States  receive  minually,  with  their  woollens  and  ne- 
gro shoes,  a  lai^ge  supply  of  morbid  sentiment,  volunteer  advice, 
malignant  abuse,  and  misplaced  commiseration.  The  anti-slave. pro- 
ducers of  these  commodities  are  indefatigable.  A  single  fact  will 
indicate  their  weight  and  influence  in  Southern  opinion.  While 
slavery  is.  attacked,  the  slave  rises  in  value.  The  property  assailed, 
is  estimated  more  and  more  highly  every  day.  The  confid^ice  of 
the  garrison  steadily  increases  under  the  enemy's  fire.  The  supposed 
sick  man  grows  hourly  stronger  in  spite  of  the  evil  prognostics  and 
sinister  practice  of  the  doctor. 

But  although  this  fact  is  the  most  conclusive  of  answers,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  review  the  subject  occasionally,  to  state  the  argument 
an#w,  to  correct  falsehood,. and  intimate  to  intermeddlers  of  all  de- 
grees and  temper,  that  when  no  reply  is  made  they  must  not  con- 
strue careless  or  contemptuous  silence  into  acquiescence  or  convic- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  we  o£fer  to  our  readers  a  few  remarks  on  the  vital 
question  of  labor.  We  shall  use  without  reserve  the  facts  and  rea- 
sonings of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  topic  admits  of  little 
novelty.  Something  perhaps  in  the  mode  of  statement,  nothing 
more.     While  doing  this,  we  shall  attempt  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of 

1  learned  traveller,  who  lately  mourned  over  us  in  prose  and  verse, 
id  strive  to  convince  him  that  his  sympathies  and  sensibilities  are 
somewhat  superfluously  expended  in  our  country^  and  may  find  an 
ample  field  for  exercise  id  his  own ;  that  other  rivers  besides  the 
'^  Mississippi*'  are  witnesses  of  the  laboring  man's  griefis  and  priva- 
tions ;  that  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and'  within  the  limits  of 
London,  Dr.  Mackay  may  find,  if  he  pleases,  evils  more  intolerable 
to  humanity  than  any  the  negro  in  America  has  ever  been  forced  to 
endure. 

Philanthropy,  like  other  fashions,  has  its  cant  and  slang.  Its 
finest  dress  is  a  flimsy  rhetoric,  which  is  getting  seedy.  It  began 
with  Mr.  Clarkson.  We  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  he  took 
slavery  as  a  subject  for  rhetorical  exercise  at  school,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  its  capabilities  that  he  made  it  a  standing  topic  for  a 
lifelong  declamation.  What  chance  was  there  for  fairness  or  moder- 
ation t  How  could  he  hope  to  escape  exaggeration,  distortion, 
injustice,  falsehood?  He  makes  slavery  a  monster,  a  new  infernal 
machine,  never  before  heard  of  in  the  world's  history.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  form  of  labor  only — one  of  the  two  forms  of  labor  which 
have  been  known  and  used  in  all  ages. 
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The  laborers  of  the  world  may  be  distributed  into  two  classea-^ 
hired  men  and  bondsmen.  These  two  classes  have  always  existed, 
among  all  nations,  under  every  form  of  civil  government..  They  are 
essentially  the  same.  They  perform  the  same  indispensable  functions 
in  the  state,  t^iose  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Labor 
takes  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  according  to  circumstances  of 
climate,  productions,  race.  The  evils  and  advantages  of  their  con- 
ditions are  similar.     We  will  proceed  to  compare  them. 

Th^  comparison  may  give  offence  to  fastidious  gentlemen,  or  to 
demagogues,  in  search  of  political  capital.  In  reply  to  a  speech  of 
Mr,  Himimond,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
angry  and  indignant  with  bur  distinguished  Senator,  for  asserting 
that  the  ^^  mud  sill"  of  society  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  the 
materii^l  be  white  or  black. 

The  phrase  ^'  mud  sill"  is  not  elegant,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very  ex- 
pressive. It  indicates  forcibly  the  two  forms  or  classes  of  labor. 
In  this  country,  these  two  forms  are  composed  of  difierent  races  and 
different  colors — one  of  African,  and  the  other  of  European  descent. 
Negroes  only,  with  us,  are  slaves.  Hired  men  are  whites.  The  ne- 
gro is  an  inferior  race.  The  black  mudsill  is  not  made  from  as  good 
stuff  as  the  white.  Thb  is  admitted,  and  this  is  the  ground  of 
offence.  But  the  inferiority  of  race  being  admitted,  why  may  we 
not,  for  all  that,  compare  the  darker  with  the  lighter  colored  t 
MoraHsts  are  accustomed  to  compare  the  highest  condition  of'  life 
with  the  lowest— the  prince  with  the  peasant — and  to  estimate  their 
relative  chiuices  for  happiness ;  why  not  weigh  the  good  and  ill  at- 
tendant on  the  two  humblest  stations  of  society — on  the  hired  man 
and  the  slave  t 

Is  Mr.  Banks  offended,  because  the  hired  men  of  his  constituents 
are  compared  to  slaves  t  Why  should  he  or  they  be  offended  t  Both 
kinds  of  laborers  are  hard-working  men.  Both  live  by  daily  toil. 
All  honest  labor  ia  entitled  to  reverence ;  that  of  the  slave  not  less 
so  than  any  other.  Who  despises  it  t  Not  the  Supreme  Judge, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  weighs  all  alike  in  the  same  bal* 
ances.  Not  right-thinking  men,  among  whom  the  faithful  slave  has 
an  admitted  daim  to  all  honor  and  respect,  a  far  juster  claim  than 
bis  idle  or  profligate  brother  laborer,  who  may  boast  of  his  freedom. 
Hie  honest  slave  is  worthy  to  take  any  man  by  the  hand.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  be  so  received  by  slaveholders.  It  is  not  among  thetn 
that  contempt  for  the  upright  slave  is  the  prevailing  sentiment..  The 
sentiment  prevails  among  the  professed  friends  of  the  slave,  with  sen- 
timental travellers  and  clerical  abolitionists  and  anti-slavery  politi- 
cians, with  Mr.  Banks,  especially,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  sympathi- 
zing party. 

But  it  is  not  by  slaveholders  only,  that  comparisons  are  made 
between  hired  laborers  and  slave  laborers.  The  parallel  is  obvious 
to  all  eyes.  It  is  seen  among  States  of  hired  labor  as  plainly  as  in 
slave  States.  It  is  point^  at  frequently  by  British  journals, 
authors,  and  official  reports. 

VOL.  ni. — ^NO.  I.  4 
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The  Nortliern  Ttmes^  published  at  Liverpool,  speaking  there 
from  one  point  of  view,  says  :  "  We  romance,  we  moralize,  we  act- 
ually weep  over  the  tales  of  African  suffering;  but  we  cannot  afford 
a  passing  thought  to  the  millions  of  white  slaves  that  constitute  the 
masses  of  our  laboring  population ;  they  are  regarded  as  hewers  of 

wood  and  drawers  of  water  merely,  and  are  treated  accordingly 

Even  philanthropy  seems  to  look  on  them  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt." Mr.  Lewis  (Monk  Lewis),  writing  in  Jamaica  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  declares  that  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
fore the  avater  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  was  ''but  another 
name  for  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  England."  In  the  ''  Sanitary  Re- 
ports," got  up  by  authority  in  England,  Mr.  Wood  compares  the 
squalor,  filth,  and  want  of  decency,  prevalent  among  English  labor- 
ers, not  to  the  coifGition  of  slaves,  but  to  that  of  the  monkey-house  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  wigwams  of  Indians,  he  adds,  are  pal- 
aces, compared  with  the  hovels  of  •  laborers  in  the  mining  country 
of  England. 

If  this  be  the  testimony  of  respectable  papers,  authors  and  men, 
appointed  by  authority  to  scrutinize  and  report,  may  we  not  venture 
to  estimate,  also,  the  relative  'evils  and  advantages  of  hired  men  and 
bondsmen  t  Let  us  compare  them  in  their  dwellings,  their  food, 
their  morals,  their  intellectual  progress,  in  whatever  evil  or  good  is 
incident  to  the  lot  of  each.     And  first,  in  their  dwellings. 

The  slave  is  never  without  a  home.  Every  family  has  its  cabin, 
coarse  but  comfortable,  never  filthy,  never  offensive.  They  have  the 
cottager's  comforts — poultry,  eggs,  a  pig,  a  garden.  The  i|)ave  uses 
the  wood  of  his  master's  forest  without  stint.  He  is  never  without 
clothes,  What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  hired  man's  condition  in 
Europe?  According  to  the  "Sanitary  Reports,"  the  dwellings  of 
the  laboring  man,  in  parts  of  England,  are  "  unfit  for  swine ;"  pud- 
dles of  water  lie  on  earthen  floors  ;  forty  persons  live  in  one  room  ; 
father,  mother,  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  sometimes  eight  in 
number,  sleep  in  one  bed ;  all  delicacy  and  decorum  are  lost ;  the 
smell  from  the  hovels  is  intolerable  to  strangers.  In  many  hamlets 
and  towns,  the  consequences,  typhu?,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  are 
never  absent;  the  royal  town  of  Windsor  being  the  worst  of  all.  In 
the  cities,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  if  empty  casks  are 
left  in  the  streets  during  the  night,  they  are  occupied  each  by  a 
tenant  before  morning.  According  to  the  last  English  census,  thirty 
thousand  persons  in  England  are  without  habitations.  Mr.  Os- 
borne, a  cierg)'man  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Tiities,  says  the  exodus  of  the  Irish  is  caused  by  the  cru- 
elty of  the  landlords.  Their  evictions  make  the  starving  homeless. 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Autobiography^  laments  the  demoralization  of 
the  Scotch  laborers  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  people  from  their  rural  homes,  and  their  being  obliged 
to  herd  in  boothies,  barracks,  aud  other .  temporary  habitations. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  homes  and  of  home  influences. 
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So  much  for  the  dwellings  of  the  hired  laborer.  How  runs  the 
parallel  in  a  still  more  important  article,  that  of  food  T 

No  slave  starves  to  death.  Such  an  event  is  unknown.  The 
hired  roan  is  never  safe  from  starvation.  Beach,  in  his  travels  in 
France,  sajs:  ^'No  law  stands  between  the  ruined  laborer  and 
starvation ;  he  has  no  right  to  live,  unless  he  can  support  himself." 
^' Irish  whites,"  Carljle  declares,  ''  have  been  long  emancipated,  and 
nobodj  asks  them  to  work,  or  permits  them  to  work,  on  condition  of 
finding  them  potatoes."  In  London  Labor  and  Poor,  we  are  told 
of  persons  subsisting  for  days  on  the  offal  of  the  markets,  streets, 
and  gutters— on  orange  peel,  4>ld  cabbage  stumps,  anything  they 
could  pick  up.  *'  Oh,  sir,*'  said  a  mother,  **  it  is  hard  to  work  from 
morning  until  night — little  ones  and  all — and  not  be  able  to  live  by 
it  either."  In  the  great  cities  of  England  and  the  Northern  States 
death  from  starvation  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  to  say  nothing 
of  periods,  like  the  famine  in  Ireland,  when  in  huts,  fields,  and  high- 
ways, hundreds  perished  for  want  of  food.  It  is  well  known  that 
women  are  often  compelled  to  prostitute  themselves  for  bread.  E<^- 
pecially  is  this  true  in  times  of  commercial  embarrassmeat.  In 
slave  States,  the  master  finds  food  for  his  people  at  every  sacrifice. 
The  slave  is  at  no  time  afraid  of  being  without  bread.  It  ntver  costs 
him  a  thought.  He  is  not  only  ^*  permitted  to  work,"  on  condition  of 
being  supplied  with  potatoes  or  corn,  bnt  he  is  secure  of  having 
them,  whether  able  to  work  or  not.  In  infancy,  sickness,  old  age, 
he  is  sure  of  a  home  and  support.  These  are  the  certain  returns  of 
his  labor,     He  is  troubled  with  no  anxieties. 

So  far,  then,  as  physical  condition  and  life's  necessaries  are  con- 
cerned, the  slave  need  not  shun  a  comparison  with  his  brother  la- 
borer, who  receives  compensation  for  work  in  a  different  way.  In- 
deed, this  is  so  true,  that  no  veracious  traveller  attempts  to  deny  it. 
Dr.  Mackay  himself  says  the  slaveholder  *'  can  easily  prove  that,  as 
a  rule,  slaves  are  better  clad,  fed,  and  cared  for,  than  the  agricultur- 
al laborers  of  Europe,  or  the  slop  seamstresses  of  London  or  Liver- 
pool. "  But  he  complains  that  shiveholders  are  not  doing  more  for 
what  he  calls  their  ^^  human  cattle.'*  Why  they  should  be  expected  to 
do  more  for  their  laborers  than  London  for  her  seamstresses,  is  not 
very  dear.  We  are  lefb  to  infer  that  the  hired  laborer,  although 
living  in  a  cask,  on  garbage  picked  up  in  the  market-place,  is  more 
fortunate,  m  some  other  respects,  than  the  slave !  The  traveller,  with  a 
fragrant  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass  of  sparkling  Catawba  in  his 
hand,  disdains  mere  creature  comforts.  He  occupies  *'  higher  ground." 
He  looks  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  and  condition  of  the 
laboring  masses— of  the  three  millions  of  paupers  in  England,  and 
the  thirty  thousand  needle-women  in  London,  who  are  compelled 
sometimes  by  hunger  to  resort  to  prostitution.  Let  us  therefore  com- 
pare the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  fdave  with  that  of 
the  hired  laborer,  and  determine  who  occupies  the  highest  place  on 
this  *'  higher  ground." 
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We  hear  of  the  lax  morals  of  slayes,  the  lodseness  of  tbe  marriage 
tie,  the  want  of  chastity,  and  the  general  absence  of  moral  prindples 
among  them. 

It  is  well  knovm  that  forms  of  marriage  vary  in  varioos  places. 
They  are  very  simple  with  n^roes ;  as  simple  as  they  have  been  in 
Scotland,  .where  the  mere  consent  of  parties  was  held  to  be 
enough.  They  are  marriages  of  custom,  which  is  law.  Those  per* 
formed  by  a  magistrate  have  almost  as  little  formality.  Negro  mar- 
riages are  not  the  less  enduring  from  thdr  lack  of  form.  They 
usually  last  for  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  severance  of  the 
marriage  tie  among  slaves  is  more  frequent,  from  whatever  cause, 
than  it  is.  from  various  circumstances,  in  other  quarters. 

The  chastity  of  the  negro  race  is  not  remarkable.  Ypnng  females 
are  loose  in  their  conduct,  it  is  admitted  ;  but  they  will  bear  compar- 
ison, neverthless,  with  hired  laborers.  In  the  **  Sanitary  Reports," 
a  witness  says  of  a  particular  parish:  ^'I  believe  this  parish  to  be 
fearfully  demoralized.  It  is  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not 
one  young  female  cottager  of  virtuous  character. "  At  an  inquest  held 
in  L^cds,  as  stated  in  a  Leeds  paper,  '^  it  was  asserted  by  the  coroner, 
and  assented  to  by  the  surgeon  as  probable,  that  three  hundred  infants^ 
in  Leeds  alone,  were  put  to  death  every  year,  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  their  living,  and  the  murderers  are  never  discovered."  The  mass 
of  pollution  reeking  with  all  the  vices  and  diseases  attendant  on  pros- 
titution, exhibited  to  curious  eyes  in  portions  of  the  great  Northern 
and  European  cities,  is  too  horrible  to  describe.  Words  that  would 
adequately  paint  it,  would  be  unfit  to  be  spoken  before  even  the  vilest 
profligate. 

The  ^general  morals  fare  no  bett«>r.  The  Westminster  Beview  says 
of  the  masses  in  England,  '^  as  regards  depravity,  brutality,  and 
crime,  they  are  no  way  superior  to  the  worst  population  in  any  other 
country."  In  1846,  the  number,  in  England,  whipped,  fined,  and 
discharged,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  punishments.  She  is  at  a  loss  for  colonies  to  receive 
iher  felons.  Whips,  chains,  jails,  halberds,  convict  ships,  are  in  con- 
stant requisition.  In  New-York,  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  con- 
stantly committed.  Every  hour  brings  its  scandalous  chronicle; 
every  day  proclaims  a  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  there  are  fewer  crimes  among  the  slaves  of  the 
.Southern  States  than  among  the  laboring  class  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Every  master  is  a  conservator  of  the 
peace  and  of  good  morals.  He  ie  deeply  interested  in  their  preser- 
vation. No  police  can  be  as  efiicient  as  he  is  in  the  prevention  of 
vice,  in  the  suppression  of  idleness  and  drunkenness  especially, — the 
fruitful  source  of  so  many  crimes. 

If  from  morals  we  pass  on  to  the  topic  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, or  of  education  in  its  simplest  forms,  those  of  reading  and 
writing,  we  shall  discover  no  very  serious  difiference  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  hired  man  and  the  bondsman. 
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It  is  imputed  to  the  sUyeholder,  that  he  wiU  not  permit  his  slave 
to  learn.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  slave  from  learning.  If 
laws  exist  prohibiting  it,  these  laws  are  obsolete.  Thousands  of 
slaves  read  their  bibles  and  hymn-books,  and  are  taught  in  the  kmi" 
lies  to  which  thej  belong.  But  suppose  the  ignorance  to  be  unbrpken, 
and  that  not  one  slave  can  read  a  sentence,  or  write  his  name.  In 
this,  also,  the  parallel  will  hold  good  between  hired  men  and  bonds- 
men. The  Be  view  already  quoted  says,  ^'  one-half  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  can  neither  read  nor  write.*'  In  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  registered  marriages  of  the  year,  nearly  one  half 
of  the  parties  could  not  write  their  names.  Mr.  Alison  asserts  that 
in  France  '<  two  thirds  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write." 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  white  laborers  of  England  and  France  are 
DO  better  instructed  than  the  black  slaves  of  America.  After  so  many 
centuries  of  freedom,  in  countries  of  the  highest  civilization,  the 
hired  man,  Saxon  or  Celt,  knows  no  more  than  the  bondsman,  who 
was  yesterday  a  barbarian  in  Africa.  The  last  excites  the  profound 
sympathy  of  the  Englishman — ^the  first  no  sympathy  at  all. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  conditidn  of  the  European  laborer  are 
from  British  authorities.  We  have  given  a  few  only ;  they  may  be 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold  from  the  same  source.  A  few  are  enough 
to  prove  that  so  f^  as  concerns '  their  habitations,  food,  morals,  and 
ability  to  read  or  write,  the  comparison  with  the  white  hired  man 
is  not  disadvantageous  to  the  negro  bondsman. 

But  this  is  not  alL  There  are  radical  defects  in  the  system  of 
hired  labor,  which  seem  to  defy  every  effort  to  remedy  them.  There 
are  numbers  of  laborers  who  will  not  work — there  are  numbers  who 
cannot  work.  For  these  two  classes  no  adequate  provision  is  made, 
or  perhaps  can  be  made.  There  is  no  mode  by  which  the  thousands 
of  idlers,  trampers,  smugglers,  thieves,  drunkards,  poachers,  can  be 
fixed  to  honest  labor.  They  are  an  injury,  not  a  help,  to  society. 
There  is  no  sufficient  support  for  the  helpless,  the  sick,  the  old,  the 
infirm.  They  suffer  accordingly.  For  these  defects  and  evils,  no 
sagacity  has  devised  a  remedy.  In  a  slave  population  there  are  no 
idlers,  trampers,  smugglers,  poachers,  drunkards,  who  live  to  drink, 
or  thieves  who  live  by  stealing.  An  occasional  runaway  is  the  only 
approach  to  them.  There  are  no  helpless  persons  without  support. 
Eveiy  one  is  made  to  work,  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  starve.  There 
are  no  slave  paupers,  therefore,  in  slave  States.  The  paupers  there 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  hired  men  of  other  countries,  who  have 
abandoned  their  native  homes.  In  those  countries,  pauperism  began 
when  serfage  was  abolished.  Hitherto  no  cure  has  been  devised  for 
the  radical  deficiencies  of  the  hired  labor  system.  The  socialists 
have  failed.  The  statesman  is  at  fault  The  future  presents  no 
better  prospect. 

But,  suppose  it  be  admitted  that,  in  *spite  of  all  the  defects,  the 
system  of  money  wages  for  labor  is  better  than  subsistence  amoiig  a 
superior  race  ;  it  will  not  follow  that  they,  are  better  for  an  inferior 
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one.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  Saxon  or  Celts,  plavery  is  the 
only  system  of  labor  that  suits  the  lazy  and  improvident  negro.  Ex- 
perience is  forcing  this  truth  on  the  convictions  of  the  English  people. 
Their  experiment  has  been  a  costly  one.  The  result  is  total  disap- 
pointment. It  was  confidently  asserted  by  enthusiasts,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  negro,  that  if  manumitted  he  would  do  more  work 
than  before ;  it  turns  out  that  he  does  no  work  at  all. 

"  The  freed  West  Indian  negro  will  not  till  the  soil  for  tcages"  The 
Englishman  has  sunk  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  mills 
and  machinery,  and  the  languishing  estates  return  beggary  and  debts.'* 
The  negro  '*  eats  his  yams  and  sniggers  at  the  buckra." 

"The  freed  negro  not  only  detests,  but  despises  honest,  steady  in- 
dustry." This  is  what  the  Letidon  Times  has  lately  said.  Is  it  not 
time  for  the  British  Parliament  to  inquire,  by  a  committee,  into  the 
differences  between  ruined  Jamaica  and  prosperous  Cuba,  and  into 
the  causes  of  the  differences  ?  They  can  never  get  back  their  mil- 
lions, but  they  may  learn  something  valuable  from  the  loss  of  so  much 
money,  '^  distilled  from  the  brain  and  muscles  of  the  free  English 
laborer  of  every  degree."* 

It  is  not  England  alone  who  has  been  iiwolvefl  in  terrible  losses 
by  the  folly  and  madness  of  rulers.  With  France  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  there  is  much  to  be  undone  of  former  counsels.  The  wealth- 
iest and  most  flourishing  of  European  colonies,  seventy  years  ago  the 
gem  of  French  commerce,  is  now  the  haunt  of  revolted  slaves  and  black 
barbarians — a  blotch  on  the  world's  civilization,  and  a  stain  on  the 
honor  of  France.  The  ungenerous  interference  of  England,  seek- 
ing advantage  in  her  neighbor's  calamities,  precipitated  the  evil. 
After  snatching  in  vain  at  the  fairest  possessions  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  contributing  to  its  loss,  English  societies,  of  which  Clarkson 
arid  Wilberforce  were  lights  and  leaders,  declared  that  the  insurgent 
slaves  were  excusable  in  inflicting  ^^  the  most  exquisite  tortures'*  on  their 
former  masters.  Why  are  the  vestiges  of  this  wrong  and  insult 
suffered  to  remain  uneffaced?  Why  are  the  armies  and  navy  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  sent  to  defend  supposed  interests  in  the 
Crimea,  or  to  protect  Northern  Italy,  or  to  extend  the  desert  limits 
of  Algeria,  or  to  re-assert  old  claims  in  Cochin  China,  and  punish 
her  for  a  murdered  missionary,  while  the  loveliest  of  islands,  the 
most  valuable  ancient  colony  of  France,  is  left  unreclaimed,  and  the 
blood  of  French  women  and  children  unavenged  on  its  soil  ?  What 
incalculable  advantages  would  this  magnificent  island  bestow  on  the 
commerce  of  Fiance,  on  the  industry  of  her  people,  on  the  navy 
which  is  so  sedulously  cared  for,  by  affording  a  field  of  enterprise  for 
her  youth,  a  source  of  wealth  for  her  merchants,  a  nursery  of  seamen 
for  her  ships.  To  possess  a  navy  requires  a  commercial  marine.  In 
1790,  St.  Domingo  afforded  employment  to  near  seven  hundred 
French  ships,  averaging  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  and  em- 
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ploying  fifteen  thousand  seamen.  Her  exports  amounted  to  nearly 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  She  had  eight  hundred  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  more  than  eight  thousand  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo. 
Her  soil  was  so  fertile,  her  advantages  of  irrigation  so  great,  that  she 
produced  two  thirds  more  to  the  acre  than  the  English  island,  Jamaica. 
She  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  prosperous  colony  in  the 
world,  and  immense  resources  remained  yet  undeveloped.  Her  wealth 
has  disappeared ;  the  wilderness  has  resumed  its  former  place,  and 
savages  are  suffered  to  occupy  her  rich  plains  and  valleys,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  cultivation,  while  France  looks  on  and  makes  no  sign. 
Carlyle  declares,  in  his  emphatic  way,  that  the  world  will  not  permit 
Cuffee  to  lie  on  his  back  for  ever,  and  eat  pumpkins  in  fields  intended 
by  nature  to  produce  luxuries  for  the  whole  world.  If  France  con- 
tinues apathetic,  some  other  power  will,  in  time,  interfere,  and  re- 
store wealth,  civilization,  and  refinement,  to  the  noblest  of  the 
Antilles. 

But,  to  return  to  our  argument :  although  it  may  be  proven  that 
thejnegro  slavejs  better  ''fed,  clad,  and  cared  for,'*  than  the  hired  la- 
borer ;  that  he  is  as  moral  or  more  so  ;  that  if  young  female  slaves 
have  illegitimate  children,  they  do  not  resort  to  the  murder  of  their 
infants  to  avoid  the  consequences ;  that  the  black  slave  reads  and 
writes  as  well  as  the  white  slaves  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Northeim  Thius  of  Liverpool ;  that  the  slave  system  as- 
sures him  all  this ;  it  weighs  nothing  with  the  abolitionist.  He  has 
an  answer  readj' — the  negro  slaves  are  "  human  cattle."  A  con- 
temptuous term  for  the  negro  is  the  abolitionist's  chosen  reply.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  the  contempt  cast  upon  the  black  slave,  since  the 
Times  assures  us  the  white  slave  is  treated  with  the  same  scorn,  if 
not  called  by  the  same  name,  by  the  same  parties  in  England.  But 
why  "  human  cattle"  t  If  well  fed,  clad,  cared  for,  as  moral,  as 
well  taught,  as  the  hired  man,  why  are  slaves  ''  human  cattle,"  in 
the  estimation  and  language  of  the  opponent  of  slavery?  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  contemptuous  rhetoric  so  freely  bestowed  on  the 
humble  slave  by  his  self-appointed  advocates!  Is  anything  yet 
wanting  to  place  him  in  a  condition  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  hired 
laborer  '^  Yes,  it  is  replied,  he  is  liable  to  be  sold  from  plantation 
to  plantation.  This  is  the  master  evil  that  sinks  the  slave  into  a 
worse  situation  than  his  brother  laborer's,  and  subjects  him  to  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  the  gentle  philanthropist  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica— this  makes  him  ''  human  cattle"  and  a  ''  chattel  laborer." 

In  the  sale  of  slaves  nothing  but  labor  is  transferred.  It  passes 
from  master  to  master,  as  it  passes,  in  countries  of  hired  labor, 
from  employer  to  employer.  The  mode  in  which  the  transfer  is 
made  differs  in  the  tivo  systems  of  labor.  The  slave  laborer 
is  never  compelled  to  hunt  for  work  and  starve  till  he  finds  it.  Is 
this  an  evil  to  the  laborer?  Would  it  be  thousht  an  evil,  by 
the  hired  man  in  Europe,  that  his  employer  should  be  obliged,  by 
law,  to  find  him  another  employer  before  dismissing  him  from  service? 
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It  is  what  the  socialist  is  striving  to  accomplish.'  The  labor 
of  the  slave  is  sold  bj  one  master  to  another  ;  the  labor  of  the  hired 
man  is  sold  by  himself.  He  gets  no  more  for  his  work  than  the  slave 
gets-HSubsistence.  He  gets  no  more  than  this  when  he  is  able  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  his  labor.  But  what,  when  he  is  not  able  ?  La- 
bor gives  subsistence  to  the  laborer,  nothing  more.  The  labor  of 
the  slave  is  sold  by  another,  and  his  subsistence  is  certain  ;  the  labor 
of  the  hired  man  is  sold  bj  himi^elf,  an4  his  sub^tence  is  uncertain. 
The  employment  of  the  one  is  sure,  that  of  the  other  precarious. 
Which  is  the  better  condition  of  the  two  ? 

The  greater  permanency  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave 
is  in  itself  an  advantage.  It  produces  kindlier  feelings  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  draws  closer  the  bonds  of  union.  It  removes  what 
Stuart  Mill  calls  '^  the  widening  and  embittering  feud  between  the 
class  of  labor  and  the  class  of  capital."  It  identifies  their  interests. 
There  is  no  hostile  sentiment  ^between  the  negro  slave  and  his  mas- 
ter ;  there  never  has  been,  but  from  the  outside  influence  of  ignorant 
or  malignant  philanthropists.  Slaves  rarely  run  to  the  North  except 
when  seduced  and  deceived.  And  when  there  are  oflen  glad  to  get 
back  to  their  masters  and  slavery. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  slave  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  master's  abuse 
of  power ;  he  is  liable  to  wrongs  without  a  remedy  ;  and,  so  far,  hb 
condition  is  below  that  of  the  hired  laborer. 

If  this  be  true  at  all,  it  is  true  as  regards  the  able-bodied  hired 
man  only.  But  take  into  the  account  children  and  women,  those  for 
example,  that  work  naked  in  coal  mines,  or  wives  whose  sufierings 
from  the  brutal  treatment  of  husbands  daily  fill  the  reports  of  police 
courts ;  take  these  into  the  reckoning  and  the  difierence  in  the  conse- 
quences of  abused  power  will  be  very  small.  The  negro  slave  is  as 
thoroughly  protected  as  any  laborer  in  Europe.  He  is  protected 
from  every  other  man's  wrong-doing  by  the  ready  interference  of  his 
master ;  he  is  guarded  from  the  master's  abuse  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  a  vigilant,  earnest  public  opoinion.  Let  all  cruelty  be  pun- 
ished ;  let  all  abuse  of  power  be  restrained  ;  but  to  abolish  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave,  because  there  are  bad  masters  and  ill-treated 
slaves,  would  not  be  a  whit  wiser  than  to  abolish  marriage,  because 
there  are  brutal  husbands  and  murdered  wives. 

Yet,  surely,  it  will  be  said,  it  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  that 
slavery  is  an  evil.  Yes,  certainly,  it  is  an  evil ;  but  in  the  same  sense 
only  in  which  servitude  or  hired  labor  is  an  evil.  To  gain  one's 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  is  a  curse.  But  it  is  a  cnrse 
attended  with  a  blessing.  It  is  an  evil  which  shuts  out  a  greater 
evil. 

"  Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  hale, 
Loom  life,  unrulj  passiODSj  and  disease <>  pale." 

Labor  for  wages,  labor  for  subsistence,  and  subjection  to  the  au- 
thority of  employer  or  master  are  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
laboring  masses,  white  or  black»  can  live,  with  advantage  to  them- 
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selves  or  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the  negro  slave,  Jt  is  essential  to 
his  well-being  to  continue  scAject  to  the  rule  under  which  he  lives, 
not  only  for  the  ftason  that  affects  the  hired  man — to  escape  loose 
life  and  its  consequences — ^but,  for  another  and  a  stronger  iuduce- 
ment  Slavery  is  essential  to  his  existence:  Manumission' would 
destroy  him.  An  inferior  race  must  perish  when  made  by  position 
antagonists  to  a  stronger  one.  It  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  fact  is  as  stated.  The  two  races  never  amalgamate, 
notwithstanding  the  sneer  about  cohabitation,  which  our  late  traveller 
is  coarse  enough  to  repeat.  The  feeble  race  will  die  out.  Let  there 
be  peace  or  war,  the  result  is  equally  certain.  In  friendly  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  land  of ''  Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  Captain,"  the 
end  is  the  same.  The  red- man  has  disappeared.  Such  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  n^ro,  if  he  is  set  free.  The  manumitted  slaves  of  New- 
York  have  vanished  from  the  country.  The  free  blacks  of  New-Eng- 
land  are  not  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  ojf  runaways 
and  enfranchised  that  yearly  overflow  her  borders.  Stop  the  immi- 
gration and  the  blacks  would  disappear.  In  Australia,  at  the  Cape, 
wherever  the  white  can  establisli  himself,  the  black  man  is  annihila- 
ted. Nothing  but  the  climate  saves  him  in  Congo  or  Guinea, 
i^very  protects  the  n^ro  from  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Cau- 
casian race,  and  slavery  alone  can  protect  him  where  climate  does 
not. 

Do  the  foolish  intermeddlers  with  the  slavery  of  the  South  pretend 
to  devise  any  scheme  for  escaping  this  monstrous  result  of  the  manu- 
mission they  are  recommending  ?  How  dumb  they  would  be  on  the 
subject,  if  it  were  a  condition  that  they  should  propose  their  new  law 
with  a  halter  about  their  necks,  and  be  hanged,  should  they  offer  no 
rational  mode  by  which  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  purpose 
can  be  brought  about.  When  staggered  by  the  difficulty,  when  driven 
from  their  rhetorical  common-places,  now  worn  thread-bare  from  half 
a  century's  use,  they  murmur  some  platitude,  like  that  in  a  late  re- 
view of  Nott's  book,  some  sentimental  no-meaning,  on  the  ideality  of 
freedom.  The  ideality  of  freedom  may  be  something  to  a  gentleman 
concocting  an  article  for  a  Review,  with  a  consideration  in  prospect ; 
but  what  is  it  to  a  man  who  lives  on  offal  picked  up  in  the  gutter,  or 
to  the  wretched  needlewoman,  who  flies  to  the  Thames  to  get  away 
from  hunger  and  infamy  ? 

With  all  travellers  that  visit  the  Southern  States,  this  subject  of 
slavery  is  one  profoundly  interesting.  The  sentiment  assumes  various 
shapes — pity,  indignation,  censure,  disgusted  sensibility,  vague  prophe7 
cies  of  evil  to  come,  and  mournful  sympathies  in  future  sorrows.  The 
worthy  gentlemen  see  nothing  to  commend.  They  never  doubt. 
Crude  counsels  in  other  men's  matters  are  always  on  their  lips.  Most 
prominent  among  these  volunteer  advisers  is  the  British  traveller. 
His  arrogance  is  insufferable  everywhere.  With  his  American  cousins 
it  Is  rampant  and  without  measure.  He  is  never  wrong,  no  matter 
how  contradictory  his  opinions.     At  one  time  he  advocates  restric- 
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tion,  at  another,  free  trade  ;  one  jear  he  makes  slaves  for  the  whole 
world,  the  next,  he  would  abolish  slavery  in  all  places.  He  externii- 
nates  one  black  race  in  Australia,  and  pampers  another  in  Jamaica. 
East  or  West,  slajing  or  petting,  he  b  equally  in  the  right.  No 
amount  of  blundering  ever  disturbs  his  self-complacency.  He  has 
ruined  his  finest  colony  by  changing  efficient  slaves  to  lazy  free  ne- 
groes, and  obstinately  insists  that  other  people  shall  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Like  iE^op's  fox,  who  lost  his  tail  in  some  silly  adventure, 
and  strove  to  persuade  his  neighbors  to  cut  off  theirs,  because  they 
were  a  trouble  and  deformity,  our  English  cousin,  with  Jamaica  in 
view,  is  gravely  assuring  us  that  negro  slaves  are  a  source  of  unima- 
ginable woes  to  all  who  own  them,  and  we  should  turn  them  loose 
with  all  possible  speed.  But  there  is  this  difference :  It  is  not  crafl 
in  our  worthy  friend ;  it  is  a  stolid  conviction  that  he  is  right  in  all 
things,  and  everybody  else  in  error.  He  can't  help  it.  "lis  his  na- 
ture. Drive  it  out  with  a  pitchfork,  it  will  return,  times  without 
number. 

Of  this  tailless  council,  Charles  Mackay,  with  the  substituted  ap- 
pendages of  LL.  D.,  and  F.  S.  A.,  is  the  latest  and  most  urgent 
adviser,  a  mourner  over  present  evils  in  the  Southern  States,  and  a 
prophet  of  sorrows  to  come.  Like  all  who  have  preceded  him,  he  is 
not  content  to  say  nothing  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.  He  must 
serve  up  to  the  public  a  portion  from  the  favorite  dish.  He  makes  a 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  and  travels  by  railway  through 
Charleston  northward,  and  iS  fully  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  effects  of  negro-slavery.  He  falls,  accordingly, 
into  much  affected  sentiment  and  crude  speculation.  We  will  give  a 
few  examples. 

Dr.  Mackay  enriches  his  volume  with  a  poetic  narrative  of  his 
voyage  down  the  "  Missusip\"  He  says,  the  diminutive  is  one  of 
affection  used  by  the  people  of  the  country.  He  will  pardon  us  for 
doubting.  Like  that  other  curtailment  to  which  we  have  alluded  as 
proposed  for  a  purpose,  it  seems  a  crafty  docking  rather  of  a  long- 
tailed  word  to  serve  the  exigences  of  his  rhyme.  In  that  capacity,  it 
does  yeoman  service  with  the  "  gallant  ship,"  the  "  lazy  ship,"  the 
**  trusty  ship,"  the  "  panting  ship,"  the  *'  creaking  ship,"  and  so  on. 
But  we  have  no  design  to  intrude  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Poet's  art. 
We  intend  to  deal  with  the  traveller's  maudlin  sentiment  only.  In 
the  eighth  stanza,  they  received  a  number  of  slave  passengers  at 
Memphis.  Dr.  Mackay  forthwith  becomes  hystertcal.  ile  calls  them 
"  a  cargo  of  miserable  men,  bought  and  sold,  like  hogs  or  sheep,  or 
poultry,"  "  the  living  blood  for  gold."  He  is  seized  with  horror  and 
**  pity  strong,"  and  fears. 

"  A  cnrse  might  Ml  upon  as  for  Raffenng  the  wrong, 
A  curse  upon  the  cargo,  a  curse  upon  the  ship. 
Panting,  moaning,  groaning,  down  the  Miisiuip'." 

The  slaves  were  laborers  going  from  a  poor  plantation  to  a  better 
one.     They  were  going  to  work  ;  not  to  be  eaten  like  swine  or  poul- 
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try,  as  our  poetical  traveller  seems  half  disposed  to  suggest.  If  Dr* 
Mackay  were  looking  on  ragged  Irish  laborers  crdssing  the  channel  in 
all  weathers  in  pursuit  of  work,  exposed  to  the  ship-master's  brutal 
treatment,  resulting  once,  we  remember,  in  the  suffocation  of  a 
number,  from  the  hatches  being  forcibly  shut  down  on  them  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  or  if  he  had  in  his  eye  a  passenger  ship  in  Liverpool, 
bound  for  America,  with  crowds  destined  to  be  decimated  on  the 
passage,  or  a  • "  cargo  **  of  coolies  on  a  voyage  of  ten  thousand  fiiiles, 
with  a  loss  of  one  third  of  their  number,  he  would  find  nothing  in 
the  sight  to  ruffle  his  composure.  They  are  free  laborers.  They 
may  die  like  dogs.  Call  them  slaves,  though  in  no  danger,  wanting 
nothing,  suffering  nothing,  and  the  traveller  becomes  as  nervous  as  a 
boarding-school  miss  in  her  first  love  adventure.  He  refuses  to  be 
comforted.  Although,  in  a  succeeding  stanza,  he  tells  us  the  slaves 
are  '*  happier  than  the  free,"  '^^  with  the  guitar  and  banjo  and  burst 
of  revelry,"  and  he  hears  in  the  "  joyous  ship  "  the  "  nigger  chorus," 
the  *'  volleyed  laughter,"  the  "  merry  shout,"  as  they  go  dancing 
down  the  ''  Mississip',"  although  all  this  jollity  is  ringing  in  his  care, 
he  Is  still  profotindly  melancholy.  The  merriment  proves  the  misery. 
He  considers  the  strapping,  rollicking,  woolly  heads,  as  lambs,  for- 
lorn and  shorn,  who  have  the  winds  tempered  to  their  sufferings,  and 
are  made  merry  by  Providence,  in  spite  of  their  unhappy  and  de- 
plorable condition.  We  doubt  if  English  literature  affords  anything 
more  exquisitely  ridiculous  than  comparing,  in  theYftidstof  his  jollity, 
a  six-foot  IMississippi  negro,  or  "  nigger,"  as  our  friend  prefers  to  call 
him,  to  a  forlorn  lamb,  shorn  and  not  shivering,  because  a  special 
Providence  interposes  to  prevent  it. 

On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Mackay  enters  a  slave  mart  in  New- 
.  Orleans.  It  is  clear  and  comfortable.  The  negroes  are  cheerful  and 
anxious  to  be  sold  ;  like  hired  men,  they  seek  to  be  employed.  But 
the  sensitive  traveller  is  so  much  overcome  with  the  scene,  that  he 
rushes  out  for  fresh  air.  He  has  just  arrived  with  lungs  and  sensi- 
bilities undisturbed,  from  the  boothies  and  hovels  of  English  labor- 
ers, "  unfit  for  swine,"  where  forty  sleep  in  one  room ;  where  the 
stench  is  intolerable  to  strangers ;  where  the  filth  is  compared  by 
British  authorities  to  that  of  a  monkey-house — he  comes  direct  from 
these  abominations,  with  no  trace  of  them  on  heart  or  memory,  to 
wring  his  hands  over  the  clean,  comfortable,  contented  condition  of 
the  American  slave.  The  ideality  of  freedom  is  a  full  compensation 
for  all  differences  with  the  man  of  poetic  sentiment.  Is  it  any  to 
the  hired  laborer  who  is  starving  t  The  truth  is,  and  we  must  say 
so,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Mackay's  common  sense,  the  feelings  expressed 
are  false  and  hollow  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had  no  fear  of  a 
"  curse  for  suffering  the  wrong."  The  sentiment  was  all  simulated, 
put  on  like  a  dress-coat,  for  company  and  show.  It  is  the' mere  cant 
of  anti-slavery ;  sheer  affectation  only  assumed  for  a  certain  latitude. 

The  foregoing  may  serve  as  samples  of  affected  sentiment ;  we 
will  turn  to  one  or  two  of  crude  speculation.     Mr.  Calhoun,  he  tells 
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US,  fimi  enunciated  the  dogma^  that  to  constitute  a  democratic  Republic 
there  must  be  an.arutocracj'of  color  aud  race.  The  maxim  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  is,  that  a  democratic  government  cannot  exist  unless  the 
laboring  class  be  slaves  ;  that  if  .the  man  who  has  nothing  is  allowed 
to  rule,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  property — property  would  soon  be 
voted  robbery.  A  democracy,  therefore,  must  consist  of  freemen  and 
slaves.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  dogma.  It  is  not  a  new  thing, 
but  is  two  thousand  years  old.  So  far  from  being  ^^fird  enunciated  " 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  as  ancient  as  Aristotle.  In  his  '^  politics  " — 
which  should  be  a  text  book  in  all  Southern  colleges — in  words  as 
clear  and  emphatic  as  language  can  furnish,  he  lays  down  the  maxim, 
that  a  complete  household  or  community  is  one  composed  of  freemen  and 
slaves.  He  was  writing  to  democracies.  He  maintains,  also,  tha.t 
the  slaves  should  be  barbarians,  not  Greeks,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  now 
holds  it  to  be  an  advantage,  that  the  slaves  of  the  South  are  negroes, 
a  barbarian  race  sufficiently  strong  and  docile  for  labor.  The  whole 
proposition,  both  as  to  slavery  itself  and  the  race  of  the  slave,  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  the  Greek  philosopher.  Our  learned  traveller 
assuming  that  it  was  a  new  heresy,  runs  off  into  long  speculations 
on  the  influence  of  the  dogma  on  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people. 
It  has  produced  singular  effects.  One  of  these,  as  he  thinks,  is  the 
belief,  that  a  peculiar  odor  exhales  from  the  negro,  llie  traveller 
doubts  the  existence  of  it.  He  assigns  the  best  of  all  reasons,  for 
the  doubt ;  it  is  npt  perceptible  to  the  traveller's  nose.  Of  things  not 
perceived  by  themselves  and  not  existing,  the  reason  is  always  the 
same  with  our  British  friends. 

In  another  vague  theory,  he  speculates  on  the  causes  that  have  pre- 
vented the  Southern  States  from  advancing  in  literature. 

Fifty  years  ago,  critics  and  philosophers  indulged  in  similar  inqui- 
ries in  reference  to  the  whole  Union ;  New-England  was  not  ex- 
cepted. Numerous  reasons  were  assigned  by  the  European  inquirer, 
why  there  was  no  growth  of  letters  in  America.  The  climate,  the 
government,  the  degeneracy  of  the  race,  the  hunting  after  dollars, 
explained  the  deficiency.  But  the  reasoners  had  hardly  settled  the 
matter  satisfactorily,  when  a  few  years  overturned  their  arguments, 
and  proved  that  advancement  in  knowledge  or  progress  in  book- 
making  was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed  be- 
fore England  produced  a  writer  of  eminence.  Germany  had  no  liter- 
ature a  hundred  years  ago.  The  rbe  and  growth  of  letters  have  been 
more  rapid  in  America  than  in  any  other  nation.  But  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  relation  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  had  barely 
been  made  by  time  and  recognized  by  the  world,  when  the  same'kind 
of  inquiry  began  again,  with  the  same  gravity,  in  reference  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Kepublic.  It  is  admitted  they  now  say,  that  the  Northern 
people  write  books;  but  why,  it  is  solemnly  asked,  is  there  no  litera- 
ture in  the  Southern  States  1  Why  have  they  no  poets,  historians,  nov- 
elists, critics,  or  philosophers  ?  Our  traveller  informs  us  that  the  people 
of  the  South  are  aware  of  the  deficiency,  but  not  of  the  cause.     He 
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modestly  volunteers  to  explain  it.  The  most  amusing  part  of  tbe  farce 
18,  that  our  New-England  brethren,  who  were  but  yesterday  the  angry 
objects  of  Sydney  Smith's  sneer,  are  t6-day  repeating  it  with  ludi- 
crous self-complacency,  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  career  will  be 
only  a  little  later,  from  obvious  causes,  than  their  own.  They,  bark 
in  couples,  with  Sydne  y's  successors.  They  are  not  able  to  see  that, 
as  with  themselves,  so  with  the  South,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 
Admitting  all  the  deficiencies  they  may  choose  to  impute,  she  will  not 
be  long  behind  them.  The  progress  of  education  has  been  rapid  in 
the  Southern  States  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  the  seed- 
time ;  the  harvest  is  not  remote.  That  the  genius  is  there,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  admitted  success  of  tbe  South  in  one  or  two 
departments  of  intellectual  exertion.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  genius  to 
be  large  general  powers  of  mind  accidentally  directed  to  any  particu- 
lar department.  The  powers  which  have  made  Southern  statesmen 
and  orators  illustrious,  will,  by-and-by,  be  diverted,  in  part,  to  other 
objects. :  This  is,  we  believe,  the  true  solution  of  the  whole  matter. 
There  is  no  other.  We  bide  our  time,  are  not  impatient,  and  laugh 
at  cavillers  and  soothsayers. 

Our  traveller  offers  another  solution.  There  are  no  poets,  novel- 
ists, historians,  essayists,  philosophers,  in  the  Southern  States,  be- 
cause there  are  slaves.  Why  should  there  be  orators  and  statesmen  ? 
Does  it  require  an  inferior  order  of  mind  to  form  them  ?  or  is  there 
some  ingredient  in  slavery  which  is  favorable  to  .  the  formation  of 
one  mode  of  intellect,  though  adverse  to  others?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world's  history  to  sustain  such  an  opinion  1  Have  letters 
flourished  in  those  .States  only  in  which  there  were  no  slaves  t  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  people  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  nations  for 
the  cultivation  of  art,  in  all  its  forms,  who  have  lefl  models  in  every 
department  of  poetry,  in  history,  in  oratory,  in  philosophy — the 
people  who  have  given  literature  to  the  world  which,  but  for  them, 
mi^ht  still  be  "v^ithout  it — these-  people  were  slaveholders,  and  the 
state  among  them  most  distinguished  for  science  and  arts,  was  the 
greatest  slaveholder  of  them  all.  In  the  Athenian  republic,  when 
the  freemen  were  thirty  thousand,  the  number  of  slaves  was  four  hun** 
dred  thousand.  .  Individuals  owned  a  thousand.  The  father  of 
Demosthenes  had  thirty  engaged  as  mechanics  in  one  business.  The 
slaves  employed  in  mines  were  worked  in  chains.  If  any  traveller, 
like  our  worthy  English  friend,  had  gone  among  them,  he  might  have 
seen  things  even  more  oppressive  to  bis  lungs  than  the  slave  mart  of 
New-Orleans.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  women 
and  children  were  compelled  to  labor,  stripped  of  all  clothing,  in  the 
mines  of  Attica,  as  they  are,  or  lately  have  been,  in  the  coal  mines 
of  England ;  bnt  there  was,  without  doubt,  slavery  enough  to  induce 
our  supposed  traveller  to  conclude  confidently  that  there  could  be  no 
science  or  art  consistently  with  his  theory,  in  the  city  of  Minerva. 
He  might  have  required  a  visit  to  the  theatre  and  a  tragedy  of  Eu- 
ripides, or  a  view  of  the  Acropolis,  or  an  introduction  to  the  studio 
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of  Phidias  or  Apelles,  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  whimsical  notion 
that  the  arts  cannot  flourish  where  slavery  exists.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  not  controverted  the  assertions  of  the  traveller  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lack  of  mental  cultiyation  in  the  Southern  States.  Our 
present  purpose  is  not  to  vindicate  the  literary  claims  of  the  South, 
but  to  expose  the  shallow  sophistries  of  the  critic.  To  do  this  more 
effectually,  we  concede  all  his  premises  and  take  his  facts  as  he 
chooses  to  make  them. 

As  slavery  forbids  the  growth  of  letters  in  the  South,  so  also  it 
prevents  success  in  any  other  pursuit.     Our  traveller  enlarges  on  the 
superior  condition  of  the  Northern  States  ;  their  cultivated  lands  are 
larger,  their  forests  more  subdued,  their  advancement  in  every  re- 
spect vastly  greater.     The  Southern  people  have  no  enterprise,  no 
energy  ;  their  fields  are  badly   tilled,  their  railroads  ill  managed, 
their  country  overspread  with  trees.  He  looks  through  the  spectacles  of 
anti-slavery  and  sees  everything  distorted  and  amiss.     The  difference 
is  easy  to  explain.     The  North  began  with  a  larger  population  and  a 
smaller  extent  of  country.     They  have  received  from  Europe  six 
million  emigrants  in  fifty  years,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
skill.     The  legislature  of  the  Union  has  been  shaped  to  favor  and 
foster  their  navigation  interest,  fisheries,  and  manufactories.      The 
South  has  wrought   out  her  fortunes  by  her  own  unassisted  efforts. 
Yet  the  first  canal — from  the  Santee  to  the  Ashley — was  dug  at  the 
South  ;  the  first  railroad  of  any  length — from  Charleston  to  Augus- 
ta— ^was  built  at  the  South  ;  the  greatest  agricultural  triumph  of 
modern  times — that  of  adding  a  new  product  to  the  commerce  of  th^ 
world,  of  incalculable  value — ^has  been  achieved  at  the  South,  by 
Southern  slaveholders.      This  new  article  given  to  the  comforts  of 
mankind,  is  worth  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
planters*  hands.     It  gives  employment  and  support  to  millions  in 
other  regions.     It  is  the  product  of  slave  labor,  like  the  sugar  of  Cuba 
and  the  coffee  of  Brazil.  The'  energy  and  capital  of  England  have  been 
applied,  with  feverish  anxiety,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  con- 
tend with  the  Southern  slaveholder,  but  in  vain.     Southern  cotton 
continues  to  be  the  life  of  English  manufactures.     The  agriculture  of 
our  tide  rice  lands  and  Sea  Islands  is  skilfully  conducted.      But  sup- 
pose it  to  be  otherwise,  and  all  as  bad  or  slovenly  as  our  British 
observer  declares  it  to  be — ^there  is  nothing  in  this  to  oblige  him  to 
resort  to  his  standing  diagnosis  for  all  social  diseases  in  the  Southern 
State."?.     The  laborers  of  the  South  were,  but  yesterday,   savages  in 
Africa.      It  requires  numerous  generations  to  produce  intelligent 
laborers.     Many  centuries  elapsed  in  Europe  before  skilful  hired 
men  were  formed.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  agricultural  tour  in  France, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in   that  country,  applies  re- 
marks to  French  agriculture,  similar  to  those  bestowed  on  the  South. 
Miss  Edge  worth  tells  amusing  stories  of  Irish  farming.     The  politi- 
cal economist  knows  that  where  there  is  much  land  and  little  labor, 
there  will  be  rough  cultivation.     It  is  the  scarcity  of  land,  the  den. 
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rity  of  population,  tl^at  produce,  for  the  most  part,  a  nice  attention 
to  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil — as  we  see  ih  England,  Belgium, 
and  Northern  Italy.  The  English  philosopher  accounts  for  every- 
thing by  one  cause.  He  sees  too  much  wood  in  Georgia,  and  ascribes 
it  to  her  holding  slaves.  He  forgets  that  Georgia  is  as  extensive  as 
England,  and  contained,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  but  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants,  slaves  included.  The  too  much  forest,  like  the 
too  little  learning,  is  caused  by  slavery  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
sagacious  observer.  The  management  of  Southern  railroads  is 
said  to  be  bad,  but  we  have  no  wholesale  murders.  No  passenger 
has  loQt  life  on  the  oldest  road.  Its  stock  is  among  the  very  few 
at  par. 

Our  traveller  is  not  content  with  looking  around  now  and  finding 
all  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  the  Southern  States,  but  he 
peers  into  the  future  and  "guesses  and  fears"  for  them.  The  people 
of  the  South,  he  thinks,  are  "  blinded,  by  education  and  habits  and 
supposed  self-interest,"  to  the  evils  and  horrors  of  their  situation  : 
and  he,  understanding  their  interest  better  than  themselves,  and  ex- 
empted by  the  ''atmosphere"  of  England  from  all  prejudice  and 
blindness^  kindly  undertakes  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  He  makes 
a  calculation  by  which  he  satisfies  himself,  that,  sotne  time  or 
other,  the  blacks  of  the  slav.e  States  will  outnumber  the  whites,  and 
then  he  predict^  the  deluge.  But  in  the  ancient  slaveholding  States 
the  slaves  outnumbered  the  freemen,  five  or  ten  to  one,  as  calcula- 
tions vary.  In  South  Carolina  the  negroes  have  been  more  numer- 
ous t}ian  the  whites  for  fifty  years.  In  all  the  lower  country  of  the 
South,  the  slaves  are  five  or  six  fold  more  in  number  than  the  mas- 
ters. There  is  not  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  mountains.-  On  certain  plantations  there  are  a  thousand 
negroes  under  the  charge  of  one  white  man.  Yet  there  is  no  apprehen- 
sion. This  may  be  the  consequence  of  **  blindness."  But  we  have 
no  emeutes.  In  ancient  Attica  the  four  hundred  thousand  slaves 
produced  much  good,  but  little  evil  to  the  thirty  thousand  freemen. 
They  never  gave  occasion  to  any  serious  disturbance.  We  appre- 
hend nothing  except  from  the  foolish  or  malignant  interference  of  out- 
siders. Thet/  can  do  mischief  anywhere.  How  long  would  the 
mills  of  Manchester,  or  the  workshops  of  Birmingham,  or  the  banks 
of  London  and  Paris,  be  safe,  if  all  troops  were  removed,  and 
cunning  and  knavish  demagogues  whispered  seductive  lies,  day  after 
day,  in  the  ears  of  the  "  white  slaves  "  that  constitute  the  laboring 
masses  1 

The  traveller  thinks  that  the  people  at  the  South  fear  discussion. 
He  is  mistaken.  They  fear  the  secret  machinations  of  factious 
demagogues  only,  or  the  wanton,  mischievous  interference  of  self, 
complacent  foreigners.  He.  admits  that  the  planters  are  willing  to 
give  every  opportunity  for  investigation.  We  think  he  overstates 
the  matter  when  hfe  says  there  is  "  universal  anxiety "  to  do  so. 
There  is  universal  readiness.     When  an  Englishman  especially,  comes 
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among  them  with  the  character  and  claims  of  a  gentleman,  they 
think  it  a  part  of  the  courtesy  due  to  him,  to  offer  opportunities  for 
investigating  a  subject  which  is  occupying  his  mind  evidently  more 
than  any  other.  Of  this  he  may  be  assured  always,  that  the  atten- 
tions of  his  entertainers  in  this  matter  proceed  from  no  desire  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  any  supposed  belief  of  his,  that  they  murder 
or  maim  their  slaves.  This  is  the  motive  suggested  by  Dr.  Mackay. 
Such  a  belief « on  the  traveller's  part  might  exclude  him  from  the 
society  of  Southern  gentlemen  ;  it  certainly  would  not  conciliate  their 
attentions.  What  is  done  for  the  traveller,  is  for  his  information, 
not  for  the  slaveholder's  defence.  Whether  the  opportunities  so  pre- 
sented are  ever  candidly  used,  may  be  well  doubted.  The  traveller 
is  alive  to  whatever  may  confirm  his  preconceived  opinions ;  he  is 
blind  to  everything  else.  What  he  is  compelled  to  see  and  admit 
produces  no  effect.  He  answers  facts  with  a  phrase,  and  puts  by 
conviction  with  a  sn^er. 

The  author  of  Life  and  Liberty  in  America  is  as  fair,  perhaps, 
as  can  be  expected.  But  as  his  countrymen  are  noted  all  over  Eu- 
rope for  being  more  accustomed  to  dogmatize  than  to.  examine,  it 
should  not  be^^surprising  if  our  travelling  Doctor  of  Laws  is  hot  alto- 
gether free  from  the  national  failing.  To  misapprehend  and  misrep- 
resent an  argument  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  supercilious 
humor.  We  will  furnish  an^  example.  Dr.  Mackay  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  a  pro-slavery  answer  he  had  met  with  to  an  Eng- 
lish Keview.  The  Westminster  Heview,  as  he  tell  us,  ^'  cited,  among 
other  objections  to  slavery,  that  it  demoralizes  the  slave- owner  far  more 
than  the  slave,  and  that  slavery  was  to  be  condemned  for  the  same 
reason  that  induced  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  against  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals." A  pro-slavery  writer,  he  continues,  replied  by  saying,  *'  Very 
true,  but  did  the  British  legislature  go  so  far  in  t|ieir  zeal  as  to  de- 
cree the  manumission  of  horses  t"  And,  as  if  this  was  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  objections,  the  pro-slavery  writer,  he  says,  leaves  the 
Reviewer  "  with  no  farther  reply." 

We  have  been  enabled  by  a  friend  to  lay  our  hands  on  the  pro- 
slavery  argument,  and  on  the  article  of  the  Review,  It  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  them,  that  what  is  marked  by  Dr.  Mackay  as 
a  quotation  from  the  first,  is  no  quotation  at  all,  and  that  the  Review 
is  not  citing,  among  other  objections,  the  one  answered,  but  is  insisting 
on  that  one  as  the  only  one  on  which  the  whole  question  at  issue 
must  be  considered  as  resting.  In  an  article  on  another  subject,  the 
Reviewer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  expatiate,  in  an  argument  against 
slavery,  as  resting  on  one  position  alone,  "  the  ultimate  groknd,"  on 
which  **  ground  precisely'^  moralist  and  legislator,  he  insists,  must 
take  their  stand.  He  declare  that  it  would  make  no  difference  if 
the  negroes  were  apes ;  that  slavery  is  to  be  abolished  for  the  same 
reason,  and  no  other,  for  which  we  prosecute  the  man  who  maltreats 
his  ox  or  horse.  The  pro-slavery  writer  takes  the  position  as  the 
Reviewer  makes  it,  and  replies  accordingly.     If  the  evils  are  pre- 
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cisely  the  same,  why  are  the  remedies  so  eirtirely  different  t  Why 
does  the  Hritish  Parliament  prohibit  the  abuse  only,  allowing  the 
use  of  the  horse,  and  prohibit  the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  the 
slave  t  Why  respect  the  property  of  the  cabman  and  take  away  that 
of  the  slaveholder  t  If  to  release  the  negro  from  labor  be  judged  the 
most  certain  way  to  secure  him  from  the  cruelty  of  hispwner,  it  is  the 
-most  certain  way  for  the  horse  also ;  why  not  set  him  free  from  har- 
ness ?  If  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  slaves  be  negroes  or 
apes,  should  apes  be  turned  loose  to  prevent  the  possible  cruelty  of 
their  owners?  Carlyle  intimates ^hat  the  sentimentalists  of  Great 
Britain  will  one  day  claim  freedom  for  the  Houyhnhums,  and  rightly, 
too,  if  the  Reviewer's  reasoning  is  carried  out  to  its  l^itimate  con- 
clusions. Dr.  Mackay  thinks  the  above  inference  front  the  Re- 
viewer's position /tremendous  logic."  We  think  his  account  of 
the  matter  ^*  tremendous  misrepresentation,"  as  much  so  at  least  as 
false  quotation  and  one-sided  statements  are  able  to  make  it.  And 
yet  it  is  a  fair  specimen  only  of  the  manner  in  which  all  British  trav- 
ellers treat  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — an  off-hand 
arrogant  fkshion,  that  disdains  fact  or  reasoning,  and  begins  discus- 
sion with  assuming  that  their  opinion  of  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
unquestionably  true. 

The  negro  slave,  then,  is.  as  well  clad,  fed,  and  cared  for,  as  moral, 
as  well  educated,  as  much  protected  by  law  and  public  opijiion,  as 
the  hired  man  of  Europe.  If  he  has  subsistence  and  not  wages,  if 
his  labor  b  transferred  from  one  to  another  by  others,  and  not  by 
himself,  he  is  compensated  in  the  c^tainty  of  employment  and  of 
bread.  He  has  as  much  as  the  hired  man,  and  has  it  more  secure. 
This  covers  the  entire  ground  of  comparison  between  the  hired  man 
and  the  bondsman,  considered  as  a  class.  In  addition  to  this,  if  it 
be  clear  that  manumission  converts  the  negro  from  an  efficient  laborer 
into  a  drone,  as  he  is  in  Jamaica,  that '  it  would  insure  his  destruc- 
tion ultimately  in  the  United  States,  the  whole  question,  as  a  practi- 
cal one,  is  at  rest.  There  is  no  reply,  except  that  to  which  the  anti- 
slavery  man  is  always  ready  to  resort — hard  words  and  abusive  lan- 
guage. When  the  abolitionists  can  say  no  more,  they  strive  to  spite 
the  master  by  reviling  the  slave.  When  they  call  negro  slaves  "  hu- 
man cattle "  and  ^'  chattel  laborers,"  and  pigs,  sheep,  or  poultry, 
they  merely  confess  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  hon- 
est slave  is  a  better  mnn  than  his  scornful  contemners.  Rhetorical 
phrases  on  the  ideality  of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  freedom,  can  have 
little  weight  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  employers  of  naked,  starv- 
ing, homeless,  ignorant  and  demoralized  laborers,  and  framed,  as 
they  are,  for  the  printing  office,  not  the  hovel — for  the  occupant  of 
the  drawing-room,  not  the  night  tenant  of  a  stray  cask.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  toil  and  its  sufferings. 

The  whole  question  of  labor  is  subject,  indeed,  to  laws  beyond  the 
control  of  sentimental  travellers,  demagogues,  or  philanthropists. 
They  may  do  mischief  by  their  interference,  they  have  done  a  great 
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deal,  but  they  can  never  do  good.  Whether  bondsmen  or  hired  men 
shall  cultivate  the  soil  of  Jamaica,  does  not  depend  on  the  assemblies 
of  Exeter  Hall.  Thej  may  stop  cultivation  ;  they  cannot  change 
the  form  of  labor  necessary  to  conduct  it.  They  may  make  an  idle 
soldier  of  the  freed  negro,  but  they  cannot  make  him  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  for  wages.  At  every  attempt,  he  will  continue  "  to  eat  his 
yams  and  to  snigger  at  the  buckra,^'  Hayti,  as  she  is,  will  become 
more  and  more  a  wilderness  ;  restore  slavery,  and,  in  twenty  years, 
she  would  rival  the  prosperity  of  Cuba.  The  question  of  labor  is 
one  of  climate  and  production.  Civil  laws,  as  in  New-England, 
affirm  only  the  prior  decisions  of  nature.  It  will  be  so  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  will  be  no  intermeddling  by  federal  or 
State  governments,  unless  it  be,  to  give  expression  to  what  other  laws 
shall  have  previously  decreed.  Where  climate  requires  the  slave's 
labor,  it  will  continue  ;  where  the  hired  man  can  toil,  the  white  will 
drive  out  the  black.  The  process  is  going  on  daily.  Legislation 
can  and  will  do  little  to  advance  or  retard  it.  In  the  meantime,  it 
may  calm  and  soothe  the  tender  hearts  of  gentle  philanthropists,  to 
be  assured,  that,  between  the  hired  man  and  the  bondsman,  the  white 
laborer  and  the  black,  there  is  not  much  to  choose,  in  food,  clothmg, 
dwelling,  morals,  religion,  education,  contentment,  or  happiness. 
The  slave,  at  least,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  his  broth- 
er labor.er,  and  docs  not  envy  him.  Let  our  English  friends  attend 
to  their  own  social  miseries,  and  leave  the  slaveholder  to  manage  his. 
In  doing  so,  they  will  violate  no  law  of  gentlemanly  propriety  or 
Christian  charity,  while  they  conform  to  a  homely  and  wtiolesome 
adage,  which  directs  every  one  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs  und  not 
to  meddle  with  those  of  his  neighbor. 


ABT.  VII.-THE  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT-CARTHAGK. 

While  the  possession  of  wealth  is  not  unfrequently  a  blessing,  the 
desire  to  be  rich  exposes  men  to  great  temptations,  and  "  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."*  "Some,"  says  the  apo&tle,  "have 
erred  from  the  faith,"  in  following  the  dazzling  and  blinding  gleam 
of  gold  ;  all  their  strength  of  principle,  backed  by  religious  faith  and 
upheld  by  prayer,  has  been  unable  to  rej^ist  the  tyranny  of  mammon, 
admitted  in  some  unguarded  hour  too  near  the  citadel  of  their  affec- 
tions, until  they  were  sunk  in  "  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,'*  and 
drowned  "  in  destruction  and  perdition."  If  man,  aided  by  Divine 
grace,  may  be  thus  overcome,  still  less  can  nature  alone  maintain  a 
successful  struggle  against  this  encroaching  demon  where  the  oppor- 
tunity is  favorable  and  the  stimulus  strong. 

As  we  have  seen  in  our  past  consideration  of  the  subject,  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  covetousness  supplanting  honesty,  and  luxury 
and  selfishness  taking  possession  of  a  heart  that  they  find  swept  and 

•  1  Tim.  Ti.  10. 
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garnished  after  the  expulsion  of  charity  from  its  inneroiost  apart- 
ments. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  in  the  world's  history,  that  a  nation 
has  laid  in  commerce  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  and  has  found 
itself  not  more  certainly  in  the  road  to  wealth  than  in  the  road  to 
corruption. 

The  nation,  like  the  individual,  absorbed  by  the  love  of  money, 
errs  from  its  faith,  in  those  great  principles  of  right  which  bind  the 
universe  together,  and  pierces  itself  through  with  many  sorrows. 
Whether  those  elements  (entirely  new  to  the  Old  World),  which 
enter  into  our  national  system,  will  not  serve  to  postpone,  it  may  be, 
for  centuries,  or  to  avert  the  luin  which  others  have  sunk  in,  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  present  we  can  find  no  more  instructive  subject  for 
our  meditations,  than  the  character  and  fate  of  an  ancient  republic 
that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  the  splendor  of  her  commerce, 
the  extent  of  her  resources,  and  ultimately  in  the  renown  of  her 
arms  and  the  entireness  of  her  destruction. 

Like  the  Roman  Caesar,  Carthage  had  "joy  for  her  fortune,  rever- 
ence for  her  honor,  and  death  for  her  ambition." 

Her  history  comes  to  us  in  great  measure  through  Roman  authors, 
who  naturally  aimed  in  almost  every  narrative  to  exalt  the  name  of 
Rome  at  the  expense  of  her  most  formidable  rival,  and  so  successful 
have  been  Livy,  Polybius,  and  the  rest,  in  this  attempt  that  ''Punic 
faith"  has  become  a  proverb  and  a  by- word  wherever  the  Latin 
tongue  has  gone.  It  is  even  said  that  her  remorseless  conquerors 
busied  themselves  iu  destroying  every  vestige  of  the  literature  of  their 
victims,  and  only  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  (a  short  account  of  liis  voy- 
age as  far  south  perhaps  as  Guinea)  has  come  down  to  us. 

Yet  Carthage  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  Her  dominions 
extended  from  Egypt  to  Gibraltar,  and  northward  she  anticipated 
the  conquest  of  the  Moors  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Pyramids.  Tyre 
in  the  lieight  of  her  glory  was  her  inferior,  and  Alexandria  and  Syra- 
cuse, and  Corinth,  paled  before  the  lustre  of  her  renown.  Her  peo- 
ple were  a  prosperous  commercial  race  for  centuries  before  the  Ro- 
man historians  knew  of  their  greatness,  and  were  enjoying  and  com- 
municating the  arts  of  civilized  life  wliile  Italy  was  still  etrnggling 
against  barbarism,  and  educating  her  sinews  for  the  horrid  trade  of 
war.  The  commencement  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
mighty  people  is  assigned  by  some  writers  to  the  arrival  of  Klyssa, 
the  Dido  of  Virgil,  868,  a.  c,  but  Carthage  is  probably  the  Tar- 
shish  to  which  the  ships  of  Solomon  and  Tyre  traded,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai-s  before,  bringing  back  from  her  markets  the  treasures 
of  the  western  world.  A  Carthaginian  colory  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, established  about  500  a.  c,  in  the  British  islands,  whicli 
were  already  long  peopled  by  a  high-spirited  and  commercial  race, 
and  these  same  restless  mariners  are  even  said  to  have  settled  a  por- 
tion of  our  American  coast. 

Carthage  was  the  greatest  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  and  owes  ho 
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exaltation  to  the  enterprise  of  her  people,  to  her  admirable  sitaation, 
and  to  her  safe  distance  from  the  effete  monarchies  over  which  the 
sceptre  of  oriental  despotism  had  rasted  from  inaction,  till  Alexan- 
der, with  his  invincible  Macedonians,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  down 
their  thrones  and  palaces,  and  portioned  their  satrapies  among  his 
generals,  as  a  father  divides  among  his  children  his  land  and 
slaves. 

The  (irst  inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  those  same  Canaanites  or 
Phoenicians  whom,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  promised  land,  by 
Moses  and  Joshua,  we  have  seen  scattered  in  flight  along  all  the 
shores  of  the  known  world>  a  race  whom  necessity  and  experience 
made  a  commercial  people,  as  persevering,  as  daring,  and  as  nautical 
as  our  New-England  whalemen,  and  who  had  circumnavigated  Afri- 
ca twenty  centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  that  it  was 
not  a  perpetually  extended  continent.  They  founded  their  great 
colony  upon  a  peninsula  which  ilself,  from  the  changes  that  cen- 
turies have  made  in  the  coast,  cannot  now  be  distinguished,  from 
the  unvarying  shore. 

It  was  placed  midway  between  Gibraltar  and  Smyrna,  at  the  east 
and  west  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  accessible  to  aU  the  commercial 
states  of  antiquity,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  a  fertile  back  country  in 
the  rear,  upon  which  the  great  Sahara  has  encroached  faster  than 
the  opposite  sea  has  retired. 

Thus  the  Bomans,  the  desert,  and  the  sea,  have  conppired  together 
to  efface  the  name  and  memory  of  a  people  who  did  more  than  any 
other  race  for  the  subjugation  of  them  all. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  manufactures  and  arts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  were  early  transplanted  to  the  new  colony,  and  even  her 
enemies  acknowledge  her  subsequent  pre-eminence  in  works  of  taste 
and, eloquence.  Her  coins  equalled  those  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mints  when  in  the  highest  6ta<^  of  their  perfection. 

The  greatest  commercial  splendor  of. Carthage  was  attained  about 
400  years  a.  c,  and  two  centuries  later  we  find  her  without  a  rival^ 
in' the  Mediterranean.  Appian  compares  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  the  enipii'e  of  the  Macedonians  for  power,  and  to  that  of  the  Per- 
sians for  opulence.  The  Carthaginians  probably  used  bank-notes 
two  thousand  years  before  their  invention  by  the  Jews  and  Moors  of 
Spain,  and  they  constructed  wet  docks  for  their  shipping,  dug  out 
from  the  poil,  and  secured  by  walls  and  quays,  such  as  are  clmmed 
to  be  the  invention  of  modern  times.  It  is  supposed  that  they  man- 
ufactured sugar  from  the  cane  500  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Their  mode  of  trading  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  was  peculiar,  and  speaks  much  more 
favorably  for  the  '^  Punic  faith''  than  the  Roman  rhetoricians  were 
in  the  htbit  of  doing.  The  mariners  were  accustomed  to  put  their 
merchandise  upon  the  sand  and  tht*n  retire  to  their  ships.  The  na- 
tives, tlie  an»*estral  tribes  perhaps  of  those  whom  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  later,  we  are  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert,  through 
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our  colonies  and  missionaries  at  Cape  Palma's  and  Sierra  Leone, 
would  then  come  down  to  the  beach,  attracted  by  signal  fires,  and 
place  beside  each*  parcel  a  quantity  of  gold  dust  and  retire.  If  this 
we^e  satisfactory,  the  Carthaginians ,  would  take  it  away  and  leave 
the  goods.  If  not,  they  wouLi  withdraw  again  for  the  natives  to 
add  to  the  gold  till  the  price  should  be  paid.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  but  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  on  both  side«,  could  induce 
the  parties  to  engage  in  such  traffic  a  second  time.  On  other  parts 
of  the  same  coast  they  exchanged  wine,  the  ointments  of  Egypt,  the 
earthen- ware  and  tiles  of  Athens  and  other  manufactures  for  hides  of 
cattle,  deer,  elephants,  lions,  and  for  ivory.  Strabo  informs  us  that 
they  had  before  his  day  not  less  than  three  hundred  trading  posts  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  traffic. 

The  enterprise  that  bore  these  hardy  and  industrious  merchants 
with  their  goods  north  to  the  British  islands,  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to^  McPherson,  the  author  of  that  mass  of  historical  lore, 
the  Annals  of  Commerce^  sums  up  his  description  by  saying,  '^  such 
IB  the  poor  account  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  ancient 
authors,  of  the  greatest  commerce  that  ever  was  carried  on  by  any 
nation  of  the  western  world,  from  the  dawn  of  history,  till  times 
comparatively  modem  ;  a  commerce,  which,  by  its  uprivalled  extent 
and  judicious  management,  relieved  all  nations  of  their  superfluities, 
supplied  all  their  wants,  and  everywhere  dispensed  plenty  and  com- 
fort ;  whereby  through  the  good  offices  of  those  universal  agents  and 
carriers,  the  Indian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Negro,  the  Briton,  and  the 
Scythian,  living  at  the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  ignorant  of  each 
other*s  existence,  contributed  to  each  other's  felicity  by  increasing 
their  own." — Mac.  An,  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  56. 

The  government  and  institutions  of  the  Carthaginians  are  little 
known,  a  single  fragment  of  one  of  their  histories,  and  another  of 
their  language,  being  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They  had, 
however,  two  chief  magistrates  and  a  senate  who  were  elected  by 
the  peo($le,  notwithstanding  that  the  outer  wall  of  their  city  is  said 
to  have  been  forty-five  miles  in  extent,  enclosing  700,000  inhab- 
tants.  Aristotle  approves  of  their  government,  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  says  that  in  his  own  times,  though  Carthage  was 
then  several  centuries  old,  ''  its  tranquillity  had  never  been  disturbed, 
by  either  domestic  sedition  or  the  tyranny  of  its  government." 

We  have  now  traced  this  people  to  the  summit  of  their  wealth 
and  power,  and  have  beheld  the  beneficial  results  of  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  enhancing  their  own  pros- 
perity at  the  same  time  that  they  served  as  a  band  to  unite  the  most 
distant  nations  in  one  common  alliance,  imparting  to  the  savage  let- 
ters and  the  arts,  and  furnishing  to  the  cultivated  the  materials  of 
their  most  important  manufactures.  We  find  them  at  the  same  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  government  perhaps  as  free  as  our  own,  and 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  the.|rreatest  master  of  politics, 
next  to  Moees,  that  antiquity  has  produced,  and  which,  for  at  least 
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500  yearp,  had  completely  answered  its  end.  Nothing  but  that  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  which  it  is  always  the 
tendency  of  commerce  to  engender,  could  so  long  have  preser\'ed  it 

We  find  them  excellins;  all  nations  in  navigation,  and  pushing 
their  discoveries  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  out  into  the  vast 
ocean,  north  and  south,  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  levy- 
ing the  righteous  tributes  of  commerce  upon  every  people  and  clime, 
and  scattering  blessings  like  a  beneficent  providence,  with  one  hand 
upon  the  fiery  tropics,  and  the  other  stretched  out  toward  the  frozen 
sea. 

The  Roman  historians  quoted  from  their  literature  before  it  per- 
ished, and  Ptolemy's  most  accurate  maps  were  those  of  the  wesLem 
coast  of  Africa,  which  the  seamen  of  Carthage  had  explored.  Had 
this  ancient  people  been  content  with  conferring  blessings  upon  man- 
kind, we  should  not  now  bo  obliged  to  resort  to  their  enemies  for  our 
knowledge  of  their  history,  nor  should  we  now,  in  groping  for  the 
faint  glimmer  through  the  ages  of  the  light  they  once  shed  upon  the 
world,  find  them  more  completely  blotted  out  from  the  records  of 
men  than  perhaps  any  one  of  the  mighty  empires,  which  in  turn 
have  stood  forth  like  promontories  from  the  shore  of  time.  Com- 
merce made  Carthage  what  she  was,  and  the  fruits  of  commerce,  un- 
sanctiHed,  destroyed  her  forever.  First,  wealth  made  her  merchant 
princes  luxurious  and  effeminate.  Instead  of  passing  on  the  luxu- 
ries of  other  climates  from  nation  to  nation,  as  they  had  done  before, 
they  expended  them  at  home,  building  aud  adorning  splendid  pal- 
aces, and  gratifying  the  voluptuous  taste  and  the  hot  passions  that 
$ln  orient  ancestry  and  a  southern  sun  had  entailed  upon  them,  at 
the  expense  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  gods  and  men. 

The  trade  of  arms,  in  obedience  to  the  traditions  of  Tyre,  had 
long  since  been  given  up  to  mercenaries,  and  their  hireling  ranks 
were  recruited  from  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

An  effeminacy  scarcely  less  than  that  which  disgraced  and  ener- 
vated Persia,  indisposed  the  citizens  for  those  long  and  ^vperilous 
voyages  which  had  brought  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to  their  feet, 
while  mammon  and  ambition  still  a<«pired  to  a  supremacy  among  the 
nation?.  The  thirat  for  conquest  parched  the  lips  and  throat  of 
these  once  peaceful  merchants,  like  a  blast  from  the  hot  desert  be- 
hind them,  and  they  sent  forth  sordid  armies  to  wrest  by  violence 
what  had  never  been  denied  to  them  in  trade.  They  converted  their 
trading  posts  along  the  shores  of  continents  into  a  military  occupan- 
cy, to'  oppress  and  enslave  the  people  who  before  were  their  custom- 
ers and  friends.  Ambition,  partially  gratified,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing power  and  dangerous  neighborhood  of  Rome,  disposed  them 
for  further  conquests,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  Carthaginians  had  nearly  abandoned  commerce  for  milita- 
ry life.  About  the  time  that  Xerxes  and  his  millions  were  defeated 
in  Greece,  they  lost,  in  Sicily,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  without 
doubt  the  largest  collection  of  mercenary  troops  ever  assembled  by 
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tbe  power  of  gold.  An  bistorian  tella  us  that  "tbe,gnulual  acquiei- 
tkm  of  wealth  bj  patient  industry  seemed  contemptible,  when  com- 
pared with  the  seizure  of  it  by  war  and  plunder.  The  people 
became  intoxicated  by  conquest;  their  judgment  whs  perverted,  and 
their  avarice  excited,  by  the  example  of  the  Romans,  whom  ihey 
saw  prospering  by  a  perpelmil  violation  of  justice.  The  natiun^ 
virtue  was  relaxed  ;  and  the  military  successes,  wbich  filled  the  city 
with  exultation,  laid  the  foundation  of  ils  ruin." 

Rome  had  lon^  been  jealous  of  the  power  of  her  only  rival  among 
the  nations  of  (he  earth,  and  finding  the  dominion  of  Carthage 
extended  over  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  a  part  of  Spain  and  Africa,  she 
availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  for  a  colliflion  in  Sicily,  fronj 
which,  if  her  historians  are  to  be  balieved,  Carthage  came  out  crip- 
pled in  her  power  and  narrowed  in  her  boundaries.  Hamilcar  then 
invaded  and  conquered  Spain,  intending,  from  her  rich  mines,  to  de- 
fray the  expnnses  of  an  expedition  against  Rome.  Arrested,  howev- 
er, by  the  hand  of  death,  he  bequeathed  to  hia  son,  the  great 
Hannibal,  his  hatred  of  that  grasping  power  that  even  then  assumed 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  nations.  It  is  even  said  that  the  father  ded- 
icated the  boy  to  the  work  of  vengeance  upon  the  altar,  and  exacted 
an  oath  of  undying  hostility  to  the  people  who  would  brook  no  pros- 
perity on  the  earth  beyond  the  fliglit  of  their  own  eagles.  Ill  fated 
oath  I  The  youthful  general,  instead  of  exhau.nting  his  resources  in 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  altar-Rres  of  bis  native  city,  col- 
lected a  force  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  defeated  army  after  army  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  scaled  llie  Alps  in  the  face  of  savage  foes,  and 
descended  with  twenty  thousand  men  upon  the  plains. 

Here,  if  be  had  been  sustained  by  his  countrymen,  the  history  of 
the  world  would  have  been  changed,  by  the  destruction  of  Rome; 
but  factions  sprung  up  at  home,  and  corrupt  politicians,  mining  the 
bribes  from  Hannibal  with  which  his  predecess«r  Hasdrubal  had 
plied  them,  persuaded  the  people  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  For 
rixteen  years  he  maintained  hia  footing  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  retreated  at  last  only  because  Scipio  had  invaded 
Carthage  (an  exploit  embalmed  in  the  proverb  it  originated  "  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa"),  and  its  great  general,  second  to  none  of 
antiquity,  was  recalled  by  an  ungrateful  senate  and  people  for  the 
defence  of  their  homes.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  military  gen- 
ius of  Rome  triumphed  over  the  base  hirelings  and  undisciplined 
masses  and  factions  of  Carthage,  and  not  many  years  afterward  the 
city  was  captured  and  pillaged,  and  the  very  materials  of  which  it 
was  built,  so  far  as  they  were  perishable,  were  destroyed. 

As  if  the  "  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeih"  would  punish  in 
kind  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  this  once  peaceful  and  mercantile 
race,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  remove 
their  dwellings  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  while  Rome  went  on  in  her 
career  of  butchery  and  wrong  until  she,  too,  had  filled  out  the  meas- 
ure of  her  iniquity  ;  and  heathens,  still  more  savage,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  vineyards  and  palaces  of  Italy. 
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The  ancient  state  sprung  like  Venus  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
great  with  her  maritime  renown,  thus  banished  inland  from  her  na- 
live.element,  could  no  more  live  than  the  lily  that  bends  gracefully 
over  to  kiss  its  own  shadow  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  if  transplant- 
ed to  the  Nubian  Desert,  with  its  bright  leaves  exposed  to  the  siroc- 
co and  the  sand-storm.  Her  inexorable  foe  left  her  but  the  effigy  of 
an  independent  power,  and  bereft  of  every  vestige  of  her  former 
glory. 

« 

**  What  seemed  her  head  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  erovn  had  on  ;*' 

a  reed  was  given  to  her  withered  hand  for  a  sceptre,  and  a  purple 
robe  thrown  in  mockery  around  her  shrunken  form.  History  can 
trace  her  no  farther. 

As  one  by  one  the  lights  that  she  had  kindled  along  the  coasts  of 
the  world  were  extinguished,  the  wail  of  her  miseret^  rose  up  through 
the  vaulted  galleries  and  still  cloisters  of  the  past,  and  then  dumb 
with  inarticulate  woe,  she  lay  like  the  transient  mist  of  the  morning 
along  the  borderd  of  the  desert,  till  it  is  drunk  np  by  the  sunbeams 
and  dissipated  forever. 

Thus  arose  and  thus  perished  Carthage. 

"  Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ; 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  Uie  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbea  her  high  career." 

Her  trading  posts  have  vanished  ;  her  ships  have  led  no  track  up- 
on the  sparkling  waters,  her  dock-yards  and  her  wharves  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  ancient  sands  of  the  sea  which  they  had  displaced  ;  no 
historian  of  her  blood  has  notched  her  glory  and  her  wrongs  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  and  no  native  bard  has  swept  his  lyre  to  the  lament 
of  her  desolation.  So  utter  was  her  extinction,  that  while  in  their 
ruins  we  may  read  the  grandeur  of  the  still  older  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon, her  temples  and  palaces  have  furnished  no  memorial  or  record 
of  the  past,  and  even  their  fragments  are  undistinguishable  upon'  the 
plain.  She  serves  only  as  a  monument  which  the  God  of  Hosts  has 
erected  for  the  natious  to  read  and  ponder  its  inscription,  ^*  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  ** 

L.t  us  study  it  and  be  wise.  Of  all  the  people  upon  earth  perhaps 
the  American  people  need  most  at  this  time  the  light  of  this  history 
for  their  guidance.  We  are  so  deeply  involved  in  a  lucrative  and 
fast  growing  commerce,  that  it  bids  fair  soon  to  form  our  institutions 
and  manners  for  us  in  a  mould  that  shall  be  permanent  while  the 
nation  endures.  The  increasing  wealth  of  our  great  cities,  while  po- 
litically their  influence  is  highly  conservative,  is  changing  the  habits  ' 
of  our  people  by  the  importation  of  foreign  fashions,  luxuries, 
crimes,  and  criminals.  This  is  inevitable  to  our  situation,  and  we 
must  do  the  best  -we  can  with  them 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  will  perpetually  extend  itself, 
perpetually  create  wealth  and  introduce  HiKuxy.     It  is  our  destiny 
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as  much  as  it  was  that  of  Carthage — no  legislation  can  effectually 
check  it  that  will  not  also  check  our  speed  in  the  race  of  nations. 
It  is  iinposstble  that  we  can  be  otherwise  than  a  great  commercial 
people.  ETerything  in  our  character  and  condition  conspires  to  this 
end.  Egypt  could  not  engage  largely  in  commerce,  notwithstanding 
its  fertility,  from  want  of  timber  for  ship-building,  but  our  forests 
are  so  great  as  to  furnish  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agriculture. 
Some  despised  trade,  enacted  that  no  senator  should  own  a  ship, 
placed  a  bounty  upon  war  by  giving  the  soldier  far  higher  wages 
than  the  sailor ;  with  more  territory  than  the  Caesars  ruled,  trade  is 
honorable  among  us,  merchants  are  among  our  first  citizens,  and 
wealth  is  already  a  road  to  civil  and  social  honors.  Russia  will 
probably  never  excePin  commerce  from  want  of  suitable  coasts  and 
harbors,  but  we  have  coasts  nearly  five  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
abounding  in  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  England  has  been 
for  many  years  queen  of  the  seas,  but  it  is  estimated  that  sixty  thou- 
sand tons  of  American  shipping  were  in  her  employ  in  the  Crimea, 
transporting  provisions  ond  munitions  of  war,  and  this  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  marine  that  is  probably  the  largest  among  the  nations.  We 
have  open  to  us  now  the  citrrying  trade  of  the  earth,  and  may  well 
claim  the  title  of  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  With  a  relative  eminence  inferior  to  that  of  Carthage,  the 
great  activity  of  the  American  mind,  caused  by  a  perpetual  contest 
with  nature  in  our  boundless  possessions,  and  by  the  conflicting  tides 
of  strange  civilizations  which  have  met  here  and  boil  and  foam  like 
a  whirlpool j  are  hurrying  us  on  faster  than  Carthage  in  the  career 
of  wealth,  luxury  and  aggrandizement  Are  we  not  progressing 
with  equal  strides  in  corruption  and  effeminacy  t 

Since  the  organization  of  our  government^  we  have  bought  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Indian  territories  ;  we  have  annexed 
Texas,  we  have  conquered  New-Mexico  and  California,  and  we  are 
continually  reaching  after  farther  acquisitions.  Where  shall  the  end 
be? 

Some  of  our  demagogues  do  not  scruple  to  aim  at  the  possession 
of  North  America — forgetting  that  in  time,  annexation  by  a  repub- 
lic must  weaken  the  central  government  to  dissolution,  or  strengthen 
it  to  despotism ;  and  that  the  control  of  funds  necessary  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  so  vast  an  empire,  must  needs  make  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion common  among  us.  The  executive  of  a  republic  containing 
within  its  borders  the  torrid  and  the  fri^d  zones  must  govern  either 
by  the  purse  or  the  sword,  or  by  both.  The  administration  of  Car- . 
thage  was  supported  by  bribery  at  the  very  time  that  her  resources 
and  her  warlike  spirit  enabled  Haimibal  to  invade  and  almost  to 
conquer  Italy. 

Of  the  corrupt  man  urged  on  by  covetousness,  Socrates  says,  that 
<*  every  master  should  pray  that  he  may  not  meet  with  such  a  slave, 
and  every  such  person  being  unfit  for  liberty  should  implore  that  he 
^piy  meet  with  a  merciful  master.*'— (Fer^tMon.) 
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We  are  in  the  path  which  no  nation  has.  ever  trodden  without 
finding  ruin  at  the  end  of  it.  If  luxury  «hall,  undisturbed,  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  work  it  has  been  wont  to  do  in  all  time,  and  all  over 
the  earth,  we  shall  be  fit  only  for  a  race  of  slaves,  and  should 
adopt  the  wise  man's  advice,  and  pray  Heaven  to  send  us  merciful 
masters. 

Carthage  lasted  many  c-enturies,  but  while  her  exultation  was  rela- 
tive, her  enervation  was  absolute,  and  her  doom  was  deserved  long 
before  it  was  consummated.  We  are  gaining  faster  than  ever  did 
Carthage  in  population,  territory,  resources,  and  splendor,  and  our 
career  may  be  shorter  than  hers. 

In  the  ordering  of  Providence,  death  seems  as  much  the  heritage 
of  nations  as  of  individual  men,  and  we  may  almost  say  that  they 
die  by  kindred  diseases.  Fever  burns  in  4heir  veins,  or  consumption 
wastes  the  nutriment  of  their  strength,  or  paralysis  shocks  and  de- 
stroys their  vitality  till  they  dry  up  to  exsiccation,  or  the  body  politic 
grows  pampered  and  bloated  from  indulgence  and  excess,  till  corrup- 
tion circulates  through  every  artery  where  the  life  blood  should  flow, 
and  the  gross  and  corpulent  mass  becomes  putrescent  from  its  very 
richness..  Some  are  benumbed  into  stupor  by  oppression,  which  alike 
deadens  patriotism  and  private  virtue,  till  political  death  steals  like 
the  sleep  of  freezing  men  over  the  frame. 

^  Wearily  erery  hoHom  pinetli, 
Thnrv  the  warrior's  dart  has  so  fleetness, 
There  the  maiden's  heart  has  no  sweetness.^' 

Some  stand  stripped  and  shivering  upon  the  brink  of  the  icy 
flood  before  they  make  the  final  plunge,  and  some  "get  drunk  with 
blood  to  vomit  crime,"  and  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium  inscribe 
destruction  upon  their  banners,  and  then  murder  their  standard- 
bearers,  and  blot  out  their  insignia  from  the  signal  book  of  nations. 

Now  in  deciding  the  question  of  our  national  perpetuity,  if  we* 
can  find  tendencies  and  ingredients  in  our  republic  similar  to  those 
which  brought  to  a  bloody  end  Carthage  and  Rome,  Greece  and 
Assyria,  we  should  view  them  with  a  dread  proportioned  to  the  love 
we  bear  our  country ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  conservative 
elements  which  those  great  empires  wanted,  we  should  cherish  them 
as  our  only  hope  of  temporal  salvation.  Of  the  former  class,  we 
see  rife  and  growing  among  us  much  commercial  and  political  dis- 
honesty, hunger  and  thirst  after  luxury,  the  importation  of  foreign 
vices,  as  the  effeminacy  of  Greece  was  borne  to  Rome,  and  the  am- 
.  bition  of  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  an  alarming  covetousness  of  adjacent 
territory. 

*  This  last  is  generated  by  the  restless  enterprise  of  our  population 
and  fearfully  increased  by  the  eflforts  of  sectional  interest  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power.  History  in  vain  calls  out  to  us  from  the 
chambers  of  the  past  that  the  destruction  of  all  great  nations  has 
arisen  chiefiy  from  this  one  cause,  the  lust  of  dominion  sapping, 
when  it  is  sated,  the  foundations  of  both  public  and  private  virtue. 
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It  is  but  a  warning  of  CaRsandra  which  Americans  will  not  heed, 
and  it  is  ^lumifesihj  our  destiny  to  go  ouy  growing,  as  we  have  done,  in 
wealth,  in  territory,  and  in  civil  corruption. 

If  we  exist  as  a  nation  for  twenty  years  longer,  the  bribery  of 
public  men,  which  »  only  a  symptom,  a  fatal  and  unerring  symptom, 
which  every  statesman  recognizes  as  the  death-rattle  in  the  throat,* 
will  be  more  common  even  than  it  is  now,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
pieople  will  be  less  shocked  at  its  recurrence.  This  must  in  time 
destroy  our  national  life  even  if  we  escape  division  from  diversity  of 
sectional  interests.  What,  then,  is  our  hope  t  Is  it  in  the  power  of 
our  armies  T  Rome  subdued  the  world,  and  Carthage  well  nigh  con- 
quered Rome.  Is  it  in  the  magnitude  of  our  resources  ?  It  is  from 
them  that  our  chief  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Is  it  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  people  ?  Ibe  education  of  a  bad  man  but  sharpens 
the  edge  of  villany.  Is  it  the  freedom  of  the  press?  An  unsanc- 
tified  press  like  an  unsanctified  commerce  may  destroy  that  it  should 
support.  Is  it  in  our  form  of  government  t  Excessive  license  of  the 
popular  will  give  the  death  blow  to  the  freedom  of  Carthage.  Is  it 
our  division  into  separate  States?  This,  while  it  is  an  outlet  to 
political  excitement,  al^K)  dilutes  our  national  loyalty.  Is  it,  finally, 
that  agriculture  and  not  commerce  must  always  furnish  employment 
for  the  bulk  of  onr  people?  The  conservative  influence  of  agricul- 
ture were  indeed  incalculable,  but  wi.h  us  it  is  greatly  qualified  and 
weakened  by  disturbing  forces.  Even  now,  perhaps,  one  sixth  of 
our  population  are  herded  together  in  towns  an^  cities,  who  send  by 
every  railroad  their  opinions,  fashions,  habits,  manners,  and  morals, 
to  rural  districts  already  peopled  in  part  by  immigrants  from  lands  that 
hold  in  abhorrence  our  institutions  and  our  nationality. 

What,  then,  tis  our  hope?  I  answer  that  our  hope  b  that  some- 
thing exists  among  us  which  shall  so  leaven  the  popular  mind  even 
while  it  is  assimilating  its  foreign  element,  as  to  perpetuate  the  life 
of  our  people  in  separate  and  smaller  commonwealths.  Those  old 
'  nations  which  lorded  it  over  God*s  heritage,  and  then  perished  like 
Midas  when  all  they  touched  was  gold,  had  not  the  Christian  Reli^bon, 
That,  with  its  institutions  and  its  moral  system,  and  the  enlightening 
of  its  great  Teacher,  are  the  only  element  which  we  possess  and  they 
did  not.  It  will  not  indeed  arrest  our  growth,  and  therefore  will 
form  no  effectual  barrier  to  the  overthrow  of  our  existing  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  break  our  fall,  and  though  the  American  nation  will 
be  destroy et\,  the  Americ&n  people  will  survive. 

The  salt  of  the  earth  which  an  Almighty  hand  has  sown  among 
us  will  preserve  us.  The  Christian  religion  will  last  forever — the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and  all  human  institutions 
in  proportion  as  they  are  linked  and  bound  to  it,  must  partake  of 
its  immortality.  .  The  elements  of  our  endurance  are  an  open  Bible, 
a  free  pulpit,  and  a  Christian  Sabbath.  Rome  had  a  forum,  but,  no 
pulpit.  Cicero  thundered  in  the  Roman  senate  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  against  treason,  but  Paul  proclaimed  the  message  of  his  Mas* 
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ter  in  a  Boman  prison.  The  Christian's  God  was  an  anknown  God 
in  Athens.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  never  sent  her  sons  to  Sunday 
school.  The  laws  of  Carthage  were  good,  but  when  ber  citizens 
were  found  wanting  in  virtue,  there  was  no  Bible  and  no  Sabbath 
among  them  to  bring  them  back  to  repentance  and  life.  Hannibal  was 
dedicated  on  the  altar  of  Nemesis — our  youth  are  consecrated  upon 
*the  altar  of  Jesus.  They  sowed,  and  reaped,  and  fought,  and  traded, 
and  sailed,  to  the  oracles  of  Apollo—we  to  the  oracles  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  a  Roman  governor  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ — we 
worship  him  in  every  town  and  hamlet  and  homestead. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  permit  me  to  urge  the  upholding  of  the 
BAle  and  the  Sabbath  as  the  two  factors  upon  whicb  our  life  as  a 
people  depends.  Let  the  rules  of  the  Bible  never  be  wanting  Jrom  our 
places  of  Imsiness-^let  t/ie  Sabbath  never  find  us  there.  Let  us  learn 
firom  the  onn  how  to  observe  the  other,  and  the  week  days  also ; 
and  while  we  are  working  •ut  our  own  salvation,  we  are  also  lashing 
to  {he  perpetuity  of  God's  throne,  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
our  country. 

ABT.  Vm.-OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BABS  AT  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI  AND  MOBILE  RIVERS. 

The  bars  or  shoals  that  exist  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Mobile  rivers,  are  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  same  general 
cause — the  deport  of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
from  above — though  the  effects  of  the  cause  are  maipLy  modified  by 
particular  circumstances. 

The  Mississippi  discharges  its  waters  through  several  branches  or 
outlets  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  number,  depth,  and  respective 
capacities  of  these  outlet,  being  subject  to  frequent  changes.  The 
soil  through  which  it  flows  being  composed  of  fine  sand  and  mud) 
,  brought  down  by  the  upland  waters*  the  mobility  of  this  material  is 
such,  that  any  slight  causes  suffice  to  vary  or  modify  the  depth  and 
direction  of  the  outlets.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  deposit  or 
shoal  in  the  embouchure  of  the  Southwest  pass  of  tlie  Mimwtppi,  is 
the  expansion  of  the  stream  into  a  broad  estuary.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  water  being  diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  the  retarding  forces 
must  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  velocity  and  depth  diminished. 
The  greater  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  less  wilt  be  the  velocity  of 
the  winter,  and  the  more  readily  will  it  permit  the  deposit  of  the 
sedimentary  matter,  and  the  formation  of  a  shoal. 

The  shoal  is  generally  formed  in  the  line  of  current,  because  here 
exists  the  greatest  velocity,  and  it  is  in  this  line  that  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  materials  are  borne  and  pushed  along  by  the  water  at  the 
bottom.  As  soon  as  the  velocity  is  reduced  by  the  expansion  of  the 
stream,  these  coarser  and  heavier  materials  become  stationary,  and 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  accumulation  of  other  matter.     The  shoal 
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thus  formed  divides  the  stream,  turning  the  waters  toward  each  side, 
ajid  caosing  them  to  flow  into  the  gulf  through  two  channels,  each  of 
which  is  fashioned  according  to  the  momentum  of  the  water  it  dis- 
cfaatges.  Tlie  elevation  lind  extension  o&this  shoal  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  heavy  materials  brought  down  by  the  river,  the  decrease 
of  Telocity,  the  action  of  the  counteracting  forces,  and  the  advance 
of  tlft  pass  into  the  golf. 

The  process  by  which  sand- banks  or  islands  are  formed  higher  up 
the  river  is  the  sam^,  except  that  their  shape  and  extent  are  not  mod- 
ified by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  and,  therefore,  tail- 
down  stream. 

The  two  contending  forces  at  the  embouchure  of  the  pass,  give  to 
the  shoal  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter,  ''  delta,"  from  which  is  de- 
rived the  name  by  which  such  formations  are  generally  designated. 

In  the  case  of  an  island  in  the  upper  channel  of  the  river,  there  is 
usually  a  bar  mi  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  In  the  case  of 
the  delta,  the  bar  is  found,  not  at  its  lower  extremity,-  or  at  the 
inouth  of  the  two  channels  that  enclose  it,  but  at  its  upper  angle  or 
end  where  the  current  is  divided.  This  fact,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  that  theory  which  assumes  that  the  bar  is  formed 
by  deposits  from  the  gulf,  and  not  from  the  upland  waters.  The 
supply  of  detritus  is  brought  down  by  the  river  from  above,  and  the 
strength  of  the  stream  to  discharge  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  gulf 
to  return  it.  The  bar  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  deposits  from  the 
ga!f,  unless  nature  reverses  her  law  of  relative  forces,  and  makes  the 
weaker  agent  more  efficient  than  the  stronger. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  river  sometimes  separate  into  tWo 
branches,  and  form  regular  deltas  within  their  mouth.  These  are 
generally  commenced  at  high,  and  completed  at  low  water  of  the  Mis- 
sisf^ippi,  the  action  of  which  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  delta-for- 
mation in  the  tributary,  that  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  gulf  have 
upon  the  corresponding  formation  at  its  mouth.  The^  deltas  can 
be  obviated  by  changing  the  dii*ection  of  the  tributary,  so  that  its  con- 
fluence with  the  MissiHsippi  may  form  an  acute  angle,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  scouring  power  of  the  tributary,  and  counteracting  the 
eflfects  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  time  of  a  flood,  the  waters  pursue  the  most  direct  course  across 
the  low  banks  of  the  pass  into  the  gulf,  by  which  the  bottom  velocity 
in  the  channel  of  the  pass  is  diminished.  At  the  same  time  the  river  is 
bringing  down  much  more  detrital  matter,  than  it  does  at  a  mean  or 
low  stage  of  the  water.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar,  where  the  level  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  gulf, 
is  less  than  when  the  waters  of  the  pass  are  confined  between  their 
^Muiks,  and  the  scouring  power  thereby  concentrated.  Hence,  fol- 
lows the  lingular  result  so  often  observed,  that  the  depth  on  the  bar 
18  sometimes  less  during  a  flood,  or  immediately  afterward,  than  it 
had  been  after  a  long  continuance  of  low  water. 
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The  action  of  the  gulf  is  to  return  and  heap  up  the  detritus,  and 
dose  up  the  mouth  of  the  pass  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  upland 
waters,  to  scour  the  obstruction  away  and  keep  the  channel  open, 
on  the  other.  The  balance  of  power  maintains  the  shoal  at  that 
level,  which  is  the  result  of  all  actions.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  upland  waters  the  bar  must  be  lowered, 
and  the  sailing  channel  over  it  improved  in  the  same  proportion. 

Every  subtraction  from  the  quantity  of  water  by  the  lateral  out- 
lets of  the  pass,  tend  to  diminish  the  scouring  power,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  bar.  Eveiy  addition  to  the 
water  passing  through  the  channel  that  is  made  use  of  for  navigation, 
adds  to  the  momentum  of  the  stream,  and,  consequently,  to  its  power 
of  scouring  and  maintaining  a  greater  navigable  depth. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  means  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  pass,  should,  therefore,  be  the  closing  of  the  lateral 
outlets.  The  channel  should  also  be  reduced  to  a  suitable  width  and 
direction,  lind  its  banks  rendered  permanent.  By  the  construction 
of  the  proper  works  for  this  purpose,  we  can  thus  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  stream,  diminish  the  retarding  forces,  and  oblige  it  to 
act  within  a  limited  width,  instead  of  spreading  its  power  by  being 
diffused  over  too  large  a  space. 

The  channel  being  thus  regulated,  and  the  water  of  the  pass  united 
and  contracted  to  a  proper  breadth,  and  made  to  flow  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion between  permanent  banks,  the  current  will  work  to  obtain  in  depth 
what  it  loses  in  width.  The  agent  thus  constituted  for  thus  scouring 
and  maintaining  the  depth  of  the  navigable  channel,  will  not  only  be 
{powerful,  but  constantly  in  operation. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  Mississippi  through  the 
Southwest  pass,  is  amply  sufficient  to  create  or  to  maintain,  by  its 
scour,  a  sufficient  depth  for  navigation  by  the  largest  vessels,  without 
the  aid  of  any  additional  power,  or  any  increase  in  the  voluitie  of 
water.  Th*e  most  judicious  plan  to  be  adopted,  for  confining  and 
concentrating  the  waters  of  the  pass,  and  discharging  them  in  a 
proper  direction  into  the  gulf,  is  by  constructing  the  works  of  brush- 
wood and  stakes,  with  which  materials  we  can  deepen,  at  pleasure, 
the  embouchure. 

MOBILE     RIVER. 

• 

The  bank  or  shallow  of  the  Southwest  pass  is  within  its  embou- 
chure, immediately  above  the  delta  formation,  or  where  the  stream 
divides  into  two  branches,  while  that  of  the  Mobile  river  is  in  front 
of  its  mouth  ;  it  extends  from  side  to  side,  and  over  it  the  water  of 
the  river  disperses  itself  into  the  bay.  The  sailing  passage  or  chan- 
nel through  this  bank  is  called  the  bar.  The  bank  or  shoal,  is  com- 
posed of  sand  and  mud,  and  has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  decrease  of  velocity  from  the  line  of  current  toward  the 
sides. 
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The  depth  of  water  upon  the  bar  depends  upon  the  scouring  power 
of  the  stream  that  f^ows  over  it,  and  an'  increase  of  this  power  is  the 
amplest,  most  natural^  atid  most  feasible,  if  not  the  only  means  of 
improving  the  navigable  depth. 

The  bar  cannot  be  removed,  nor  can  any  material  alteration  be 
effected  in  the  depth  of  the  water  upon  it,  so  long  as  the  river  re- 
mains in  its  present  state,  or  in  other  words^  so  long  as  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  forces  of  the  river  and  those  in  the  bay  remain 
the  same.  An  addition  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  or  even 
a  straightening  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  modify  the  interference  of  the 
waters  of  Pinto  island  pass,  and  of  Spanish  and  Tensaw  rivers, 
would  destroy  this  balance  of  power,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
force  of  the  river  would  increase  the  depth  of  water  on  the  biar. 

Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  certain  that  any 
obstruction  by  the  lateral  outlets,  from  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
through  the  channel,  must  diminish  the  power  of  the  river  to  over- 
come resistance,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  depth  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  closing  of  these  outlets  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  river,  must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  depth.  If 
the  bottom  were  solid  stone,  the  effect  of  closing  the  outlet^  if  the 
breadth  of  the  river  remains  the  same,  would  only  be  to  accelerate 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  bottom  consists  of  ' 
soft,  loose,  and  easily  moveable  materials,  the  effect  of  augmenting 
the  volume  of  water  flowing  through  the  channel  must  be  primarily 
to  accelerate  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  secondarily  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  i^  larger  quantity  of 
water  cannot  flow  through  the  same  cross  section  in  the  same  time 
required  for  a  smaller  and  at  the  same  rate  of  velocity.  It  must 
flow  more  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  its  velocity  begins  to  increase  it 
b^ns  to  wear  away  or  excavate  for  itself  a  deeper  channel,  if  the 
width  remuns  the  same  and  the  bottom  is  composed  of  moveable 
materials,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bottom  of  the  Mobile  river.  These 
principles  would  have  been  borne  out  by  experience,  if  the  works 
andertaken  in  1854,  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  river,  had  been  extended  enough  to  give  the 
necessary  increase  of  velocity  to  the  volume  of  water  discharged 
through  the  channel. 

'  These  observations  we  will  conclude  by  two  brief  remarks  : 
One  is,  that  dredging,  so  much  relied  on  by  some,  while  a   useful 
auxiliary  or  adjunct  in  some  cases,  is  erroneous  in  principle  as  a  gen- 
eral system.     It  is  an  attack  upon  the  effect,  instead  of  the  cause. 

The  other  is,  that  the  improvement  of  river  navigation  is  a  matter 
of  certain  accomplishment,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  correct  princi- 
ples. 
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We  de  not  believe  that  the  world  has  been  retrograding  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years.  We  think  there  has  been  an  agp^regate  of 
improyement — ^more  of  progress  than  of  retrogression.  This  improve- 
ment consists  not  only  in  the  vastly  increased  area  of  civilization, 
but  in  a  higher  civilization.  The  spread  of  Christianity,  the  discov- 
eries in  science,  and  the  successful  application  of  those  discoveries 
to  new  mechanical  contrivances,  more  than  compensate  for  the  decline 
in  literature  and  art.  In  whatever  is  physically  useful  we  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  anci  tnts ;  it  is  only  in  the  province  of  taste,  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and,  probably,  of  government,  that  we  have  fallen 
behind  them. 

That  we  have  fallen  behind  them  in  art  and  literature  is  not  the 
opinion  of  merely  a  few  recondite  scholars,  but  the  verdict  of  man- 
kind. In  each  department  the  models  which  we  imitate  are  found 
only  among  the  ancients :  and  to  imitate  is  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  the  exemplars  which  we  try  to  follow.  Besides,  our  rules  of  criti- 
cism, in  art  and  literature,  are  deduced  from  the  best  works  of  the 
ancients;  and  this  is  an  admission,  on  our  part,  that  they  had  attained 
perfection,  or,  at  least,  approached  it  so  nearly  that  to  surpass  them 
is  hopeless — to  equal  them,  the  highest  aim  of  modem  ambition. 
Again,  although  each  modem  nation  has  produced  some  orator,  poet, 
historian,  statesman,  or  philosopher,  whom  it  boasts  to  equal  any  of 
antiquity,  yet  this  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  single  nation,  while  all 
other  nations  award  superiority  to  the  ancients.  Those  who  speak 
the  English  language  do  not  presume  to  compare  any  of  their  writers, 
except  Shakespeare,  to  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  was  far  excelled  by  the  Greek 
dramatists.  The  English  themselves,  while  they  imitate  and  admire 
the  writers  and  artists  of  remote  antiquity,  find  nothing  a^ong  the 
moderns,  without  the  pale  of  the  English  language,  worthy  of  imita- 
tion or  admiration. 

France,  standing  at  the  head  of  modern  progress  and  civilization, 
has  produced  neither  orator,  poet,  statesman,  philosopher,  author,  nor 
artist  of  any  kind,  whose  reputation  extends  a  hundred  miles  beyond  her 
boundaries,  or  will  last  a  hundred  years  even  within  those  boundaries. 
France  dictates  fashion.  To  be  in  the  fashion  is  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  her  statesmen,  her  authors,  her  philosophers,  and  her  women. 
But  fashion  is  changeable  and  capricious,  and  hence  a  French  book 
lives  no  longer  than  a  French  bonnet. 

Spain  has  produced  Cervantes,  and  his  Don  Quixote  is  evidence 
that  the  genius  which  illuminated  Greece  and  Rome  and  Judea,  is 
not  wholly  extinct.  Mediaeval  Italy  followed  the  ancients,  but  '^  non 
passibus  sequis."  Her  merit  was  considerable,  yet  far  below  that 
of  the  models  which  she  imitated.  Italy  of  to-day  is  only  distin- 
guished for  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 

Germany  is  a  humbug.     Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  man 
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^▼er  did,  or  ever  will,  attain  a  high  development  .in  Northern  climes. 
Men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  flourish  in  warm  climates,  subsist  in 
cold  ones.  Heat  is  the  chief  stimulant  of  vegetable^  animal,  and  intel-. 
lectual  life  \  jet  all  animals  and  vegetable  may  be  so  modiiTed  as  to 
exist  in  Northern  climes.  But  suspended  animation  is  the  lowest 
phase  of  existence,  and  suspended  animation  is  th|  normal  condition 
of  v^tables,  animals,  and  men,  at  the  North.  German  literature  is 
as  moiistrous  an  affair  as  the  crinoline.  Fashion,  which  brought  them 
into  vogue,  will  soon  sentence  them  to  contempt,  ancl  common. sense 
will  approve  and  perpetuate  the  condemnatory  decree  of  Fashion. 

The  rest  of  the  modern  world  has  neither  art  nor  literature  :to 
notice.  It  copies  the  ancients  at  second  hand,  by  copying  the  nations 
we  have  mentioned. 

What  are  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  ancients,  which  have  com- 
manded the  admiration,  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  t  They  certainly 
do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  We  shall  attempt  to  analyze,  detect, 
and  expose  them.  This,  will  be  rather  a  '^  love's  labor,"  than  a 
work  which  we  expect  to  meet  with  generid  approval  or  extensive 
Qsefulnesp. 

Before  the  invention,  of  the  art  of  printing,  books  were  very  costly, 
and  of  course  none  but  good  books  would  meet  with  extensive  sale, 
remunerate  the  authors,  or  long  remain  in  existence.  This  secured 
the  reading  public  against  the  flood  of  vile,  tra^y,  cheap  literature, 
which  debauches  the  modern,  and  of  itself  was  suflicient  to  place  the 
aggregate  of  ancient  literature  far  above  that  of  our  day.  It  had  the 
effect  to  habituate  authors  to  writing  carefully  and  laboriously. 

We  think  that  the  internal  evidence  of  great  effopt,  labor,  and 
painstaking,  which  all  the  works  of  ancient  art  and  literature  evince 
on  their  face,  is  the  chief  reason  of  the  admiration  which  they  justly 
excite.     We  And  in  all,  thoughts  closely  crowded,  yet  distinctly, 
beautifully,  and  elaborately  expressed.      Labor  is  the  measure  of 
value  as  well  in  art  as  in  political  economy.     We  unconsciously  esti- 
mate a  work,  physical  or  intellectual,  according  to  the  amount  of 
labor  which  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  independent  of  any 
other  merit  which  it  may  possess.     Before  us  is  a  goblet  which  we 
suppose  to  be  cut-glass,  and  think  very  beautiful ;  but  satisfy  us  that 
we  are  mistaken,  and  that  it  is  mere  blown  glass«  and  all  admiration 
and  estimation  of  it  vanish  in  a  moment.      That  iron  stove,  with 
its  alto-relievo  casting,  is  ugly  and  contemptible :  were  it  the  work, 
of  the  chisel,  how  beautiful  would  it  appear,  and  how  highly  would 
it  be  estimated.     The  high  estimate  which  we  put,  unconsciously,  on 
the  appearance  of  labor  exerted,  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence. 
It  were  well  that  the  admiration  could  always  be  extended  to  the 
laborer  and  the  -artisan.     ^^ Alter  cepit  honoremr  is  too  often  the  just 
complaint  of  the  workman,  whatever  his  occupation.     Horace,  the 
most  finished  of  the  Latin  poets,  the  (est  of  Latin  philosophers,  and 
probably  the  finest  genius  that  Rome  produced,  is  continually  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  labor  and  painstaking,  and  ridiculing  hasty 
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compositions.  Every  scholar  recollects  his  **  lima  laba*'  and  *'  eaepe 
stylum  vertas."  The  first  two  hundred  lines  of  Virgirs  first  ^niad 
contain  more  beauties,  more  thought,  more  perfect  scenic  description, 
more  high  finish  and  artistic  execution,  than  the  whole  of  Scott*s 
^'  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;**  and  the  first  two  books  of  the  ^niad,  than  all 
of  Scotf  s  poetical  and  prose  writings  combined.  No  man  of  taste 
and  feeling  likes  to  read  more  than  fifty  lines  of  Virgil,  or  an  ode  of 
Horace,  at  a  sitting.  He  is  a  literary  glutton  who  reads  more.  One 
may  read,  ofl*-hand,  the  whole  of  the  '^  Lady  of  the  Lake,*'  without 
overcrowding  bis  mind  with  reflection.  Scott  is  one  of  those  poets 
whom  Horace  describes  as  writing  a  hundred  lines  **  sians  nno  pede^ 
Besides  the  internal  evidence  which  the  works  of  Virgil  afibrd,  it  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  he  was  the  most  modest,  pains-taking,*  and 
elaborate  of  writers.  What  iis  well  and  laboriously  written,  requires 
a  cultivated  intellect  and  labor  of  mind  to  read,  comprehend,  relish,  and 
appreciate.  The  masBts  now  read — nay  more,  they  bring  the  author 
into  fashion,  or  condemn  him  to  obscurity.  Everybody  tries  to  write 
down  to  them,  to  indulge  4n  ^'ad  captandum  ;*'  to  clothe  vulgar,  sen- 
sual ideas  in  slipshod,  careless,  gaudy  style ;  to  shun  what  is  true, 
and  seek  what  will  '^  take.^^  Reputation  is  not  looked  up  to,  because 
to  be  reputable  is  to  be  exclusive.  Hi-fame,  not  fame,  is  what  pays. 
The  most  fashionable  writers  are  those  like  Dickens,  Sue,  Dumas, 
Thackery,  Hulwer,  Greeley,  and  Bennett,  who  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  vice,  villany,  vulgarity,  and  sensuality,  as  writers — ^not  as  men. 

What  is  true  in  literature,  is  true  in  every  department  of  art. 
The  Tulgar,  the  gaudy,  the  common-place,  alone  pleases  the  public  of 
our  day.  There  can  be  no  excellence,  no  improvement,  until  every 
respectable  man  assumes  as  his  motto,  '*  Odiprofanum  vidgus,  et  txrceo,'* 
The  multitude  have  ever  been  ignorant  and  depraved.  The  ancients 
did  not  work  down  to  the  tastes  of  this  multitude.  The  highest  am- 
bition of  the  moderns  is  to  please  these.  Modem  art  and  literature 
seek  to  be  vulgar  and  contemptible ;  and,  surely,  they  have  succeeded. 
We  apply  the  term  vulgar,  to  men  of  low  tastes  and  propensities. 
They  belong  exclu.sively  to  no  cla^s  of  society,  but  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor ;  of  the  educat^,  as  well  as  of 
the  uneducated.  Refinement  of  mind,  and  of  taste  and  feeling,  are 
confined  to  no  class.     They  always  b^ong  to  the  sincerely  pious. 

We  know  not  a  single  work,  written  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
that  bears  the  impress  of  great  labor  in  its  execution.  On  the  con-  ' 
trary,  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  have  come  down  to  us,  seem 
to  have  been  tediously  and  elaborately  worked  out.  Horace,  Taci- 
tus, Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Homer,  the  Old  Testoment,  in  fine,  every 
ancient  book  teems  with  condensed  thought,  and  artistically  and  elab- 
orately chiselled  out.     ^^  Maieriem  superabat  opu8  /  " 

In  architecture,  this  laborious,  tedious,  exact  execution  is  still  more 
observable.     All  the  ruins  of  antiquity  attest  this  fact.     The  Parthe-?  , 
non,  the  best  and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  architectui^ .« 
(until  Lord  Elgin   robbed  it),  was  the  noblest  cf  all  monuments  of 
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haman  skill,  taste,  industry,  and  genius.  The  Fyramids  astonish  us, 
and  excite  our  admiration,  not  merely  bj  their  great  size,  for  they 
are  not  lo  large  as  small  mountains,  but  by  the  reflation  on '  the 
mighty  amount  of  human  labor  expended  in  their  construction.  The 
orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  carefully  and  laboriously 
prepared.  It  is  said  that  Isocrates  was  employed  ten  years  in  wri- 
ting a  single  oration. 

The  novel  is  peculiar  to  modem  times,  and  more  read  than  any 
other  literary  production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  written, 
read,  become  popular,  and  been  thrown  aside,  never  to  be  taken  up 
again.  So  hasty  and  slovenly  has  been  their  execution  ;  so  Utile  good 
or  original  thought  have  they  contained,  that^  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  single  one  will  descend  to  a  remote  prosperity.  We  do  not  include 
Don  Quixote  among  novels.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  epic  poems, 
and  will  descend,  along  with  Shakespeare,  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

Fashion  exercises  a  power  in  our  day,  far  greater  than  it  ever 
wielded  in  olden  times.  The  wisest  and  best  gradually  and  insensibly 
yield  up  their  tastes,  judgments,  and  habits,  to  its  dictates,  as  well  in 
art  and  literature,  as  in  dress.  Fashion  not  only  sustains  bad  writers, 
but  ostracizes  and  banishes  good  ones.  Shakespeare's  writings  were 
popular  while  he  lived,  but  almost  forgotten  for  two  centuries  after 
his  death.  They  gave  place  to  a  light  and  licentious  literature,  which 
pooriy  aped  the  French ;  itself,  a  low  model  for  imitation.  It  re- 
quired the  genius  of  Garrick  to  restore  Shakespeare  to  that  pedestal 
which  literary  charlatans  had  usurped. 

The  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  day  attained  a  popularity  that  lasted 
for  almost  a  century.  Fashion  raised  them  to  a  height  of  reputation 
which  they  did  not  merit ;  and  now,  in  turn,  is  fast  consigning  them 
to  an  oblivion  which  they  should  escape,  for  they  were  superior  to 
the  writers  who  immediately  preceded  them  ;  and,  probably,  to  any 
except  Groldsmith,  who  have  come  aAer  them.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
was,  while  living,  the  idol  of  fashion ;  and  Boswell  and  Goldsmith 
consider^  very  inferior  writers.  Now,  everybody  reads  the  latter, 
and  few  can  stand  the  ponderous  verbiage  of  the  doctor.  Yet  that 
verbiage  covers  a  great  deal  of  genius,  good  sense,  and  excellent  mo- 
rality.    Fashion  deals  too  hardly. with  the  doctor. 

Fashion  has  in  vain  attempted  to  drive  the  ancient  classics  from 
the  field.  It  cannot  dethrone  them,  nor  even  bedim  their  reputation. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  the  sources  whence  our  rules  of 
criticism,  art,  taste,  and  grammar,  are  deduced.  Every  modern  work 
is  tested,  compared  with,  approved,  or  condemned,  as  it  approaches 
or  diverges  from  the  standard  of  antiquity.  This  brings  us  to  another 
and  the  most  important  branch  of  our  subject. 

.  Is  improvement  and  progress  possible  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
so  long  as  the  best  of  ih%  ancients  are  adopted  as  models  of  perfec- 
tion, and  rules  of  criticism  deduced  from  them,  to  bind  and  to  guide 
'  ,^ll  future  ages?     Can  imitation  excel  its  exemplar  t     Is  it  not  doomed 
ever  to  fall  beneath  it  t     Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  cast  aside 
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all  criticism,  all  rules  of  art,  all  rhetoric  and  graminar,  and  to  study 
the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  from  whom  t^is  learning  is  all  de« 
diiced  ?  We  are  now  imitators  at  second-hand.  We  should  imitate 
better  by  studying  the  sources  whence  our  rules  are  borrowed. 
Painters  and  sculptors  see  this,  and  go  to  Italy  to  Ftudy  the  master- 
piecesi  of  ancient  art,  instead  of  relying  on  mere  rules  of  art  deduced 
from  those  master-pieces. 

Lord  Kaimes  saw  this  stereotyping  and  depressing  tendency  of 
modem  criticism,  and  attempted  a  work  that  should  deduce  its  rules 
from  nature,  not  from  mere  authority.  His  book  is  ingenious  and 
interesting,  but  neither  satisfactory  nor  useful.  Art  precedes  criti- 
cism, language  comes  before  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Literature  and 
art  are  of  spontaneous  origin  and  growth.  Science  or  ruley  applied 
to  them,  arrests  their  growth,  and  anticipates  and  prevents  future  in- 
Tention  and  improvements — for  8U(;h  inventions  and  improvements 
"^ould  be  a  violation  of  accepted  rules.  If  improvement  and  invention 
do  corae,  they  come  like  Gothic  architecture  and  Shakespeare's  plays, 
from  those  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  ancient  art,  and  hot  trained  ''/u- 
rare  in  verba  magesti.** 

We  not  only  admit  the  superiority  of  the  ancients  by  making  them 
our  models,' but  we  thereby  make  them  our  superiors.  There  is 
surely  a  great  evil  in  this  state  of  things,  that  chains  down  the  living 
present  to  the  motionless  car  of  the  dead  past :  an  evil,  for  which 
those  who  have  charge  of  education,  should  try  to  find  a  remedy. 

Modern  art  and  literature  stand  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  If 
not  condemned  by  the  standard  of  the  past,  they  are  sure  to  be  convict- 
ed by  the  standard  of  the  future.  New  words-  daily  come  into  use, 
and  old  ones  change  their  meaning — and  new  fashions  of  thought,  and 
new  modes  of  expression,  daily  arise.  The  writers  of  a  century  ago 
look  queer,  odd,  and  grotesque  to  us — and  so  shall  we  appear  to  our 
posterity.  A  Shakespeare  carves  out  a  world  of  art  for  himself, 
which  equially  defies  the  standards  of  the  past  and  the  future.  It  re- 
quires a  thousiind  years,  however,  to  produce  a  Shakespeiare.  The 
Spectator,  deemed  a  century  ago  a  masterpiece  of  literary  art,  is  now 
decidedly  grotesque  and  barely  readable.  A  standard  is  applied  to  it 
which  its  authors  could  not  possibly  anticipate  or  comply  with.  Bles- 
sed is  the  modern  author  whose  works  die  with  him.  The  books 
that  survive  their  authors,  descend  to  posterity  only  to  be  laughed  at. 

It  is  a  mournful  reflection,  that  the  pre^sent  languages  of   Europe 
will  not,  three  hundred  years  hence,  be  as  intelligible  to  the  then  gen- 
eration, as  the  dead  languages — and  far  less  admired  and  appreciated. . 
We  moderns  are  destined,  successively,  to  smother  one  another,  and 
it  is  only  the  dead  of  two  thousand  years  ago  who  will   live  forever. 

However  much  the  ancients  may  bo  indebted  to  a  fashion  that 
never  changes,  for  the  preference  awarded  them,  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, much  hi;;her  claims  to  favor  and  distinction.  To  these  latter 
claims  we  have  already  adverted 

The  works  of  antiquity  are  not  only  more  replete  with    thought 
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than  ours,  and  distinguished  hj  more  careful,  elegant,  and  elaborate 
execution,  but  they  also  surpass  ours  in  wisdom  of  reflection  and  pro- 
fundity of  thought.  They,  the  ancients,  led  simpler  lives  than  we, 
had  their  attentioi^divided  and  diverted  by  fewer  objects  and  occu- 
pations, and  were  left  opportunity  for  concentrated  and  continuous 
reflection,  labor,  and  investigation.  The  ten  thousand  artificial  wants 
which  modern  invention,  stimulated  by  fashion,  has  begotten,  leave  to 
men,  who  live  in  the  great  world,  but  little  time  for  aught  else  t(ian 
supplying  those  wants,  and  keeping  up  with  the  capricious  dictates 
of  fashion.  Life  is  spent  and  attention  frittered  away  in  trifling  pur- 
suits and  on  trivial  subjects.  /The  tub  of  Diogenes,  the  small  house 
of  Socrates,  the  simple  mode  of  living  of  Zeno,  Pythagoras,  and  their 
followers,  show  the  value  which  ancient  philosophers  set  upon  seclu- 
ded and  quiet  life,  and  simple  habits,  as  conducing  alike  to  purity 
of  morals  and  depth  of  thought.  ~If  we  may  indulge  a  sitiile  on  so 
grave  a  subject,  we  would  suggest  that  probably  Xantippe  was  no 
shrew  after  all,  but  a  notable  housekeeper,^  who  scolded  Socrates 
very  properly  for  bringing  home  more  guests  than  his  little  house 
would  hold,  and  (in  his  philosophic  abstraction),  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide for  their  supper.  V  philosophers  are'provokihg  enough  sometimes 
to  convert  angels  into  shrews.  It  is  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  took 
hold  of  his  sweetheart's  finger,  and  used  it,  unconsciously,  to  push 
the  ashes  down  in  his  pipe.  Philosophers  need  nurses,  but  hardly  de- 
serve wives. 

The  blindness  of  Mlton  and  Homer,  and  several  distinguished 
mathematicians,  affords^  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  simpli- 
qity  of  life,  to  the  attaining  profundity  of  thought. 

What  is  acquired  Mfith  difficulty,  is  more  valued  than  what  is  easily 
obtained.  We  set  no  value  whatever  on  those  things  of  primary  use 
and  necessity  which  are  furnished  us  by  Providence  without  labor  or 
exertion.  Air  and  water  are  more  useful  and  necessary  than  silver, 
gold,  and  diamonds,  yet  we  set  no  value  on  air  and  water.  Long,  ar- 
duous, and  continued  labor,  is  required  to  make  us  familiar  with  the 
ancient  classics,  and  th^re  is  no  doubt  that  this  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, is  one  reason  why  we  estimateknowledge  of  antiquity  so  much 
more  highly  than  the  kno  .v ledge  of  the  vulgar  present.  Independent 
of  any  actual  superiority  of  the  ancients,  the  difficulty  o5  making  their 
acquaintance,  makes  us  set  a  higher  va^ie  on  them. 

All  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  classical  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty must  have  remarked  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading  them, 
increases  with  the  advance  of  age.  It  is  a  kind  of  pleasure,  too,  that 
suits  age  ;  unaccompanied  with  any  al'oy  of  pain,  or  any  of  that  high 
excitement  which  we  enjoy  only  in  early  life.  All  learning  is  sure, 
more  or  less,  to  refine  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  manners,  and 
generally,  the  morals  also,  for  it  enables  us  to  substitute  intellectual 
for  mer^  sensual  pleasures.  Classical  learning  carries  with  it  these  ef- 
fects in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any  other,  because  none  but  good 
and  able  classical  works  have  survived  the  lapse  of  ages. 
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No  reading  is  less  satbfactoiy  or  improving  than  modem  kistorj. 
It  is  a  tangled  web,  which  we  in  vain  endeavor  to  disentangle.  A 
confused  maze  in  which  we  become  bewildered  and  lost.  The  multi- 
tude of  events,  the  greater  multitude  of  the  dramatis  persona^  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  action,  and  the  distorted"  and  contradictoiy 
accounts  with  which  everything  is  invested  by  interest,  passion,  pr 
prejudice,  render  it  impossible  to  comprehend  the  story,  much  less  to 
deduce  useful  lessons  and  conclusions.  It  is  not  "  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example,"  for  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  example,  the 
causes  of  events,  or  the  motives,  or  characters  of  the  actors.  It  is 
directly  calculated  to  beget  a  moral  skepticism,  a  low  estimate  of 
human  nature,  a  contempt  for  the  (so-called)  great,  and  a  general  dis- 
trust of  our  fellow -beings. 

Ancient  history  and  ancient  biography  are  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
The  plot  is  not  vast,  complex,  confused,  and  intricate.  The  charac- 
ters are  not  hypocritical,  artful,  disguised,  and  disingenuous.  Men 
and  events  are  distinctly  characterized  and  distinguished,  and  seem  to 
stand  boldly  out  from  the  canvass.  We  can  understand  the  sepa- 
rate figures  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  historical  picture 
before  us.  We  feel  that  we  can  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  what 
we  read.  We  study  with  pleasure,  derive  instruction  from  eveiy 
page,  and  put  down  our  book  with  the  consciousness  that  our  time 
has  not  'been  wasted ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  did  we  heed  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  we  should  become  wiser  and  better  men. 

Among  the  moderns  that  simplicity  of  character  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  which  so  generally  distinguished  and  exalted  the  ancients, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  rare  instances,  with  •men  like  Washington, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,,  Calhoun,  and  Lafayette.  Their  charac- 
ters were  modelled  after  the  antique  cast,  siniple,  beautiful,  strong, 
and  majestic,  as  the  Doric  pillars  of  the  Parthenon. 

Ancient  historians  and  biographers  possessed  great  advantages 
over  the  moderns  in  the  characters  of  the  events  and  of 
the  men  about  whom  they  had  to  write  ;  greater  still  in 
superiority  of  genius  (for  but  little  -genius  has  denoted  itself  itl  mod- 
em times  to  historical  and  biographical  writing),  yet  the  greatest  merit 
of  all,  with  the  ancients,  was  the  pains  and  labor  which  they  be- 
stowed on  their  writings.  Herodotus  affords  the  first  and  most 
brilliant  example  of  the  truth  we  are  trying  to  inculcate.  Intend- 
ing to  write  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes 
and  the  many  nations  under  his  command,  he  travelled  over  most 
of  the  then  known  civilized  world,  and  studied  closely  the  geog- 
raphy, history,  religion,  manners,  customs,  and  government  of  the 
countries  he  visited.  He  begins  his  work  by  a  leai*ned  and  labored 
account  of  all  these  things,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  ^understand  the 
motives,  causes,  connections,  and  antecedents  of  the  grand  drama 
which  his  pen  was  aboul  to  immortalize.  Such  a  history  could  never 
be  written  again,  because  the  world  thereafter  became  too  old,  too 
varied  and  complex,  for  such  successful  generalization.     Or  if  the 
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thing  were  possible,  ho  other  Herodotus  has  arisen  to  grapple  with 
the  theme. 

Touth  intended  for  most  of  the  useful  and  business  walks  of  life, 
have  generally  neither  time  nor  means  to  bestow  on  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.^  Besides,  business  habits  and  habits  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  industry^  .should  be  acquired  in  early  life,  for  it  is 
hard  to  learn  them  afterward,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  advisable  to 
keep  most  youths  long  at  school.  But  it  would  be  an  admirable 
change  in  our  system  of  English  education,  if,  instead  of  vainly 
attempting  to  learn  English  grammar,  which  no  mere  English 
scholar  ever  did  or  even  can  levn  (if,  indeed,  the  tongue  be  reducible, 
to  grammatical  rule),  teachers  would  substitute  the  study  of 
translations  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  manners,  customs,  religions, 
history,  and  governments  of  antiquity..  Let  enough  of  these  things 
be  learned  at -school  to  give  the  student  a  key  to  antiquity,  and  be 
will  become  curious  on  the  subject  and  fill  up  his  knowledge  by 
easy  and  agreeable  reading  in  after-life.  It  may  save  him  from 
low  association,  novel-reading,  and  all  other  kinds  of  dissipation. 
It  will  put  him  at  ease  in  good  society,  and  help  to  fit  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  any  office  he  may  be  selected  to  fill. 

The  unanimous  verdict  of  mankind  favors  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
and  nothing  but  silly  and  vain  eccentricity  attempts  to  decry  or  set 
aside  that  verdict. 
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**  The  planters  in  general  would  enflfer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipation. 
'This  change  wonld  make  them  richer  rather  than  poorer.  One  would  thinki 
indeed,  from  the  common  language  on  the  labject^  that  the  negroes  were  to  be 
annihilated  by  beine  set  free  ;  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  South. was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  dIow.  But  the  explored  man,  when  freed,  will  not  vani^ 
from  the  soil  He  will  stand  there  with  the  same  muscles  as  before,  only  strune 
anew  by  liberty ;  with  the  same  limbs  to  toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  tou 
than  before.  He  will  work  from  hope,  not  fear  *,  will  work  for  himself,  not  for 
others ;  and  unless  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed  under  a  black 
•kin,  he  will  work  better  than  betbre.  We  believe  that  agriculture  will  revive ; 
worn-out  soils  will  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  country  assume  a  brijgbter  aspect 
nudet  free  Idwr.^* — Dk.  Ohannino. 

**  As  to  the  free  blacks  they  are  almost  uniformly  lazy  and  improvident ;  most 
of  them  half  starved,  and  only  anxious  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Some 
lounge  about  the  highways  with  pedlar  boxes  stocked  with  various  worthless 
baubles ;  others  ke#p  miserable  stalls  provided  with  rancid  butter,  damaged  salt 
pork,  and  other  such  articles  ;  and  these  they  are  always  willing  to  exchange  for 
stolen  mm  and  sugar,  which  they  secretly  tempt  the  negroes  to  pilfer  from  their 
proprietors  ;  but  rew  of  them  ever  endeavor  to  earn  their  livelihood  creditably. 
£ven  those  who  profess  to  be  tailors,  carpenters,  or  coopers,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  careless,  drunken,  and  dissipated,  and  never  take  pains  sufficient  to  attain 
aoy  dexterity  in  their  trade.  As  to  ajfru  negro  hiring  himself  outjor  plantation 
laSor,  no  instance  of  such  a  thing  was  ever  known  in  Jamaica ;  and  probably  no 
price,  however  great,  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  sufficient  temptation.*' 
(  Written  seventeen  years  before  the  emancipation,}-^LEWta*  Wist  Indies. 
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"  Hired  Bervants,  by  which  I  mean  persons  of  free  condition  yoluntarily  work- 
ng  for  pay,  are  unknoion  in  Africa,**— ^VVQO  Park. 

When  thoughtful  meD,  after  a  life  of  general  study  and  particular 
devotion  to  one  object  of  study,  sum  up  in  advanced  age  all  their 
conclusions  and  give  them  to  the  world,  it  is  interesting  for  a  succeed- 
ing generation  to  look  and  see  how  often  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  is 
at  fault  and  so  to  learn  not  only  lessons  of  humility,  but  also  of  pa- 
tient research.  Dr.  Channing  was  a  wide  man,  a  good  man,  and 
was  respected  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North.  But  Dr.  Chan- 
ning fell  into  the  faults  of  too  many  of  our  Northern  friends  upon  the 
question  of  slavery,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  much  of  the  evidence,  which, 
as  a  candid  and  good  man,  he  was  bound  to  consider.  Had  Dr. 
Channing  studied  well  the  histoiy  of  the  negro  race  so  far  as  de- 
veloped in  his  own  day,  he  never  could  have  honestly  penned  the 
words  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  \vere  the  travels  of 
Mungo  Park,  of  Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  Rcn6  Caill^, 
and  hosts  of  others  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  disinterested 
persons  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  positive  relations  of  facts,  pre- 
cluded aH  necessity  for  surmises  as  to  what  the  negro  race  would  do 
in  freedom.  A  score  of  years  before  emancipation  in  Jamaica,  Lewis 
had  added  his  evidence  to  that  of  many  others,  upon  the  innate  la- 
ziness of  the  negro  in  his  present  state.  Lewis  was  a  man  well- 
known  for  his  philanthropy,  and  having  inherited,  almost  against  his 
will,  a  plantation,  left  England  resolved  to  remodel  plantation  lifb  ; 
he  soon  discovered,  however,  how  exceedingly  erroneous  had  been 
his  previous  views  of  negro  character,  and  frankly  imparted  to  his 
English  friends  at  home  the  Results  of  his  practical  experience.* 

What  might  have  been  known  by  thinkers  and  philanthropists  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  is  to- day  amply  confirmed  ;  and  it  behoovea 
all  to  consider  well  what  a  responsibility  there  rests  upon  us  to  know 
what  may  be  known  respecting  negfo  character.  Our  fathers — the 
fathers,  too,  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Great 
Britain — have  transported  a  race  to  this  continent.  Upon  their  de- 
scendants, the  Englishmen  and  New  Englishmen  of  the  present  day, 
as  well  as  upon  us  Southerners,  devolves  the  awful  responsibility  of 
unfolding  the  future  of  this  people.  That  future  depends  entirely 
upon  opinion.  Opinions  based  on  ignorance,  8entimental,'philanthrop- 
ic»al,  or  any  other  kind  of  ignorance,  if  they  acquire  sufficient  force, 
will  deluge  our  land  with  blood,  but  chiefly  n^ro  blood.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  commercial  crisis  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and 
which  will  carry  misery  everywhere,  from  the  cottage  of  the  New- 
England  farmer  who  dreams  that  he  is  far  removed  from  danger,  to  the 


•  Lewisi  wrote  a  book  f  ivinr  a  jonrnal  of  his  experience  m  a  plinter.  He  VM  an  intimate 
friond  of  Lord  Bjron,  though  the  latter  diBmimea  him  in  a  couplet,  diapUying  more  loTity 
tlian  affection : 

**  I  would  give  manj  a  lugar  eane, 
If  Matt  Lewla  were  alire  again." 
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.  princely  mansions  of  London.  And  many  a  man  who  now  imagines 
himself  a  philanthropist,  will  in  that  day  become  convinced  that  he 
has  been  a  lazj,  untrustworthy,  and  culpable  being — ^lazy,  because 
he  has,  without  study,  adopt^  opinions  involving  the  lives  of  his 
feilow-inen  ;  untrustworthy,  because  he  has  never  lifted  a  finger  to 
benefit  a  race  placed  under  his  care  ;  and  culpable,  because  all  his 
words  and  acts  have  tended  surely  to  produce  a  bloody  crisis,  which 
it  was  morally  certain  could  benefit  none. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  attempted  to  make  sora^  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  half  a  century  of  freedom  in  Hayti. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  true  interests,  of  the  negro  race  that  we  have 
a  Jamaica  as  well  as  «  Hayti — fortunate  that  theorists,  while  afford- 
ed every  license  in  variety  of  experiments  upon  the  helpless  blacks, 
have  been  at  least  restricted  in  their  power  to  do  harm  to  small  num- 
bers, and  that  before  practising  on  million^  they  have  commenced 
with  thousands. 

If  power  had  be^n  granted  to  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  philan- 
thropist, to  place  certain  bodies  of  negroes  in  just  those  positions  he 
believed  most  conducive  to  their  future  welfare  and  happiness,  we 
think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  two  situations  more 
favorable  in  every  respect  than  those  afforded  by  Hayti  and  Jamaica. 
They  presented  the  common  advantages  of  isolation  and  yet  easy 
access,  thus  inviting  the  powerful  aid  of  commerce;  of  fertility, 
suitability  of  climate,  and  comparatively  small  populations ;  they 
were  delivered  to  their  new  proprietors,  who  had  been  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  and  they 
had  all  the  machinery  of  businnss,  commerce,  education,  religion,  ajid' 
government,'  prepared  and  ready  for  their  exercise  ;  bUt  besides  thc^e 
points  of  similarity,  as  if  to  test  well  the  experiments  of  negro  cap  i- 
bility  there  were  some  striking  differences  in  their  condition  ;  Hr-^ti 
had  all  the  advantages  of  French,  while  Jamaica  enjoyed  those  of 
English,  civilization,  laws,  and  language.  Hayti  undertook  the  grand 
experiment  of  discarding  entirely  all  connection  with  the  white  race, 
ignoring  even  their  existence  in  the  island  ;  Jamaica  retained  the  aid 
of  the  most  intelligent  whites,  having  one  of  England^s  nobility  for 
her  governor,  but  fonning  an  assembly  composed  of  both  blacks  and 
whites  ;  moreover,  the*  latter  country  had  the  benefit  of  the  thirty 
years*  experience  of  the  fornier,  liefore  commencing  the  experiment 
for  herself.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  great  efforts  ? 
Could  the  hopes  of  the  least  sanguine  havQ  been  more  oruelly  disap- 
pointed than  in  the  case  of  Hayti  1  Does  the  condition  of  Jamaica, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  freedom,  at  all  correspond  with  the 
anticipations  that  were  once  so  freely  indulged  respecting  it  ? 

Physicians  killed  many  before  they  cured  one.  Our  practitioners 
of  negro  philanthropy  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond 
the  first  clause  of  the  proposition.  Every  facility  has  been  afforded 
them,  every  variety  of  case  subjected  to  the  operation  of  their  theo- 
ries, but-  the  results  are  in  every  instance  cruel,  and  humanity  is  now 
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Strongly  protesting  against  the  contiuance  of  this  sentimental  quack- 
ery. 

The  Emancipation  Act,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1834, 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sublimest  ^events  in  history.  At  a  single 
royal  stroke  of  the  pen,  as  if  melted  by  the  electric  Spark,  the  fetters 
dropped  from  the  limbs  of  eia;ht  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
scattered  over  the  world  and  distant  as  the  antipodes.  Swifter  than 
the  sun  the  wild  shout  of  liberty  echoed  from  the  tablelands  of  the 
Cape  to  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica,  from  the  parched  shores  of 
Honduras  to  the  volcanic  isles  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  from  the  surf- 
fringed  Bahamas  to  the  Spanish  main,  on  that  occasion.  In  a  single 
second,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  during  the  half-finshed  stroke  of 
the  clock,  the  bonds  fell  from  men,  some  of  wfiose  hereditary  titles  of 
servitude  dated  back  farther  than  the  conquest — nay,  were  older  than 
the  Pyramids.  The  slave  of  to-day,  the  slave  of  antiquity,  the  slaVe 
bom  amid  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  the  slave  upon  some  distant 
tropical  isle  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  his  fellow-slave  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  away  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  all  felt  alike  the 
magic  shock  communicated  by  that  royal  decree.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  quietly  such  a  deed  as  this — the  very  thought  of  it  thrills 
the  whole  frame.  As  an  example  of  the  capacity,  management,  and 
executive  power  of  a  nation  it  is  entirely  unparalleled.  All  other 
hihnan  feats,  such  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  battles  of 
Napoleon,  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  it.  Time  and  circumstance  have  oflen,  and  may  again,  enable 
despots  to  martial  together  hosts  of  men  to  overrun  and  desolate  the 
earth ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  if  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
world  the  conception  and  masterly  execution  of  such  an  act  as  this 
would  have  been  possible.  The  daring,  the  energy,  the  persever^ice, 
the  skill,  the  high  capability,  and  the  humane  intention,  all  so  hap- 
pily combined  and  exhibited  in  this  great  achievement  from  the 
period  of  its  conception  to  that  of  its  perfect  execution,  display  more 
than  any  other  single  act  of  any  nation,  the  nobler  powers  of  man, 
and  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  must  judge  of  philanthropy  rather  by  its  conse- 
quences than  by  its  good  intentions.  The  intentions  of  the  Spanish 
government  were,  undoubtedly,  humane  and  sincere  when,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  sent  their  captains  and 
bishops  to  conquer  and  convert  the  New  World.  We  cannot  help 
admiring  the  grandeur  and  goodness  of  the  design,  while  its  results 
excites  our  strongest  condemnation.  Every-day  instances  are  occur- 
ring around  us  where  the  result  of  injudicious  benevolence  is  posi- 
tive evil.  Weakness  as  well  as  wickedness  is  punished  in  this  world, 
and  the  best  intentions  never  compensate  for  want  of  experience, 
judgment,  and  foresight. 

The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  best  of  motives  being  rewarded  by  the  very 
worst  results.     As  we  have  just  said  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  a 
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deed  of  this  nature,  both  as  an  act  of  humane  intent  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  display  of  great  power,  and  we  may  even  pardon, 
firom  its  novelty,  the  want  of  foresight  and  judgment  exhibited  by  its 
originators ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  are  too  unmi^ 
takably  bad  to  excite  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  strong  condem- 
nation. 

A  wise  expenditure  of  the  time,  labor,  and  money  employed  in 
this  giganlic  act  of  national  repentance,  would  have  been  bereft,  it  is 
true,  of  all  the  romantic  incident  now  connected  with  it ;  but  it 
would,  nevertheless,  have  placed  the  negroes  in  a  far  better  position 
than  that  which  they  occupy  to-day  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reversion  to  wildertiess  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  earth, 
would  have  di>een  effectually  prevented.  To  transport  a  savage 
five  thousand  miles  frOm  liis  native  land  and  to  place  him  in 
a  strange*  country,  and  aimong  a  people  whose  language  he  does 
not  understand,  involves  a  moral  obligation  which  is  not  so  easily 
discharged  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  drawing  of  a  check 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  twenty  millions  sterling.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  both  the  negro  and  all  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter.  It  Wsls  a  cheap  purchase  of  an  easy  conscience; 
it  was  far  easier  to  emancipate  and  wash  one's  hands,  than  it  was  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  guardianship  of  nearly  a  million  of 
helpless  creatures,  the  pitiful  remnant  of  perhaps  twenty  millions  torn 
from  their  native  land.  To  pursue  the  latter  course  and  to  guard  the 
negro  in  slavery  perhaps  half  a  century  longer,  and  yet  to  show  a 
true  Christian  charity  toward  him,  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to 
expend  large  sums  in  appointing  numerous  superintendents  to  protect 
him  from  the  cruelty  of  his  master,  and  in  sending  out  bands  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  to  instruct  him ;  and,  perhaps  harder  than  all, 
to  bear  the  taunts  of  those  whose  intemperate  zeal  can  imagine  no 
good  for  the  black  race  excepting  a  discbarge  from  that  labor  which 
is -the  compulsory  blessing  of  all  mankind.  It  is  far  easier  to  shirk 
the  battle  of  life,  give  one's  goods  to  the  church,  quit  the  world, 
and  turn  monk,  than  it  is  to  remain  in  the  world  and  endeavor 
manfully  to  combat  the  evils  we  cannot  entirely  cure.  In 
Peru,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ladies  who 
in  early  life  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to 
attempt  to  atone  for  the  follies  of  youth  by  an  excess  of  devotion  in 
maturer  age  ;  they  are  called  beatas,  and,  urged  by  their  confessors, 
often  betray  a  zesl  more  earnest  than  wise.  Burning  with  an  ardor 
sudden  and  unnatural,  they  are  apt  to  undervalue,  if  not  despise 
ttie  more  quiet  and  consistent  piety  of  their  neighbors.  Mistaking 
satiety  for  self-denial,  they  intern perately  denounce  in  others,  many 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  which  they  themselves  have  forsaken  more 
from  weariness  than  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  slavery  certainly  re- 
minds us,  in  many  ways,  of  the  Spanish  heata.  Her  ships  embarked  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  slave-trade  than  those  of  all  other  nations  put 
tc^ther  ;  her  colonies  have  consumed  the  lives  of  a  greater  number 
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of  negroes  than  those  even  of  iSpain,  and  the  wealth  poured  into  her 
coffers  during 'a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  by  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  slave-trade)  is  incalculable.     All  this  treasure  and  the 
interest  thereon  accumulated  during  so  long  a  period,  if  it  could  be 
suddenly  identified,  would  no  doubt  surprise  us  bj  the  number  of 
parks,  fine  estates,  costly  buildings,  and    princely  fortunes,  which 
would  then  be  shown  to  owe  their  origin,  like  the.  fortress  pidaces  of 
Madrid  andsToledo,  solely  to  the  profits  of  this  iniquitous  traffic.  ; 
Let  us,  however,  acknowledge  that,  if  Great  Britain  has  been  the 
greatest  sinner  in  this  business,  she  has  also  been,  so  far  as  she  knew 
how,  the  greatest  saint  , 

JBVom  the  year  in  which  she  abolished  the  trade  uo  to  the  present 
moment,  she  has  spared  neither  men  nor  means,  neither  time  nor 
labor,  in  her  arduous  efforts  to  prevent  the  negroes  being  kidnapped 
from  Africa ;  the  bones  of  her  sailors  and  marines  embarked  in  the 
cause,  whiten  the  unhealthy  coasts  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Fer- 
nando Po ;  her  mixed  commissions  are  planted  in  the  burning  zones 
of  two  hemispheres;  her  ships-of-war  have  for  half  a  century  beat 
up  and  down  more  than  five  thousand  miles  of  tropical  coasts  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world,  and  have  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
man-stealer  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  captives ;  the  ablest  of  her 
statesmen  have  been  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  cause,  and,  as  we 
have  intimated,  wherever  the  British  fiag  is  unfurled,  there  circulates 
the  air  of  liberty. 

But  we  must  confea^,  nevertheless,  that  we  think  her  zeal  goes  too 
far  in  the  rather  intemperate  course  pursued  toward  America  in 
this  fervor  for  liberty ;  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  undeniably  a 
better,  happier,  and  nobler  condition  than  any  which  has  yet  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  negro  in  thL^  world,  at  least,  during  any  period  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  and  for  Great  Britain  to  pursue  a  course 
which  is  tending,  by  the  great  irifluence  her  writers  exert  in  America, 
to  suddenly  and  violently  change  that  condition  into  one  which  reason 
and  all  experience  convince  us  must  be  far  worse  than  the  present, 
appears  to  us  neither  wise  nor  humajie. 

Now  let  us  exttmine  if  there  is  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  of  Jamaica  which  should  induce  a  real  philan- 
thropist to  desire  the  Southern  States  to  follow  the  example  of  that 
island,  which  we  might  make  the  expermentum  cruets  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  because  it  contains  about  four  times  as  many  negroes  as 
any  other  of  the  English  Antilles. 

The  number  of  slaves  emancipated  by  Great  Britain  in  the  West- 
em  hemisphere  amounted  to  663,899,*  which  were  scattered  over 

•  The  exact  distribution  of  xlayen  ia  the  several  places  named  wa«  as  follows : 

Jamaica    contained  311070                              Dominica      contained    14,175 

Hondurta         "  1,901                              Barbuda              »*              — 

Bahamas           "  10,086  St.  Christopher    "            10.780 

Barbadoei         "  83,150                              Nevi*                .    "             8,815 

Grenada            *'  23.63S                             Vir«^!n  Islands     "             5,135 

St.  Vincent        "  22,286                               Trinidad               "           20,657 

St.  Lucia           <*  13,291                              Britieh  Ouiana    *<           82,824 

Tobago              "  11,589                                                                      . 

Antigua            «*  '29,121                                                     ToUl,  .  .863,899 

Montaerrat       "  0,401  JParltamtfnlary  £«por<,  1845,  toI.  zxxl,  • 
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British  Guiana,  Honduras,  and  some  fifteen  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dian Archipelago;  of  these,  811,070  belonged  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica.         ■ 

Previous  to  granting  these  'slaves  their  freedom,  it  was  argued  bj 
man  J  good  men,  in  the  style  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Channing,  whose 
remarks  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  the  negro 
emancipated  would  have  a  stimulus  to  labor,  aiid  would  be(;ome  more 
valuable  than  ever  to  the  planters  of  the  island  ;  this  was  the  Jheory 
.of  those  who  judged  and  still  judge  the  colored  race  by  the  standard 
ai^licable  to  whites.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  studied 
negro  character  from  personal  observation  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  race,  whether  in  Africa  or  America,  generally  maintained 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  negro  to  work,  by  any  means 
short  of  coercion.  The  sequel  proves  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
and  further  proves,  what  never  has  .been  do6bted,  that  any  and  every 
people  who,  as  a  nation,  pass  lives  of  sloth  and  complete  indolence, 
are  either  barbarians,  or  are  relaxing  into  barbarism  with 'a  rapidity 
proportioned,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  extent  of  their  indolence ;  for 
we  must  reiterate  and  for  ever  bear  in  mind,  the  great  truth,  that 
industry ^  and  social j  moraly  and  religious  advancement  are  inseparable : 
and  this  is  that  *'  higher  view"  of  the  case,  which  is  still  higher  than 
the  ^^Mighei"  tnemf^  of  those  who  sneer  at  all  consideration  of  the  fall- 
ing ofi*  of  exports  in  the  West  Indies,  upon  the  plea  that  the  interests 
of  the  soul  are  more  important  than  the  cotton  and  sugar  interests ; 
we  think  a  strong  alliance  may  be  shown  between  the  soul  and  its, 
welfare,  and  such  vulgar  things  as  even  cotton  and  sugar. 

To  examine  lirst,  then,  the  decline  of  industry  in  Jamaica,  we  find 
that  the  decrease  of  exports  between  the  years  1831  and  1852  was 
as  follows :  we  take  the  three  principal  articles^  and  the  quantities 
imported  into  Great  Britain  :* 


Sagar, 

Ram, 

Coffee^ 

Tear. 

cwt. 

galls. 

pounds. 

1831     . . 

...    1,429.093     .. 

. .     3,622.463     . . 

. .     15,644.072 

1852     .. 

511,263     .. 

. .     1,590,927     . . 

. .       3,786,796 

Thus,  during  the  lives  of  the  first  gei^eration  of  freemen,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  island  have  fallen  ofi^,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  two  thirds ;  in  that  of  rum,  four  sevenths  :  and  in  that 
of  cofiee  more  than  three  fourths.  But  this  does  not  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  labor  has  been  abandoned,  because, 
owing  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  agriculture  of  late  years, 
but  particularly  to  the .  immense  increase  in  quantity  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  the  cane  now,  compared  with  former  years,  on  account 
of  the  general  introduction  of  steam  mills  and  improved  machinery, 
there  ought  to  be  made  now  by  the  same  number  of  laborers  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  was  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  f 

•  MeCollnch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.    Edition  of  1856. 

t  Mr.  Care,  Deputy  Chairman  of  tlie  West  India  Committee,  in  a  letter  puMisbed  in  the 
7*tm««,  •'tales  that  the  exports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  England  alone  had  increased 
from  212,871  cwt.  to  2,043,629  cwt.— Timei,  Dee.  28,  1857. 
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We  have  not  selected  the  above  figures  in  order  to  make  a  case,  for 
worse  years  may  be  taken  than  that  of  1852.  The  .produce  of  sugar, 
for  example,  in  1853  was  only  421,000  cwt.*  Mr.  Stephen  Cave, 
citing  a  still  later  return,  makes  it  441,197  cwtf 

Such  an  enormous  and  rapid  decrease  in  production,  of  course  soon 
led  to  the  wholesale  ruin  of  the  planters,  who  became  bankrupt,  and 
many  of  the  finest  estates  on  the  island  were  abandoned,  and  have 
gone  to  decay.  The  number  of  the  latter  that  met  this  fate  between 
the  years  1844  and  1852  was  as  follows: 

231  Sagar  Estates,  yalaed  at £1,655,139 

243  Colee  Plantations,  valued  at 494,088 

182  Pens,  &c.,  valued  at. « 291,914 

Total  valu* £2,44l,14U 

Many  more  went  to  ruin  previous  to  the  first-mentioned  of  the 
above  year&  Mr  Baird,  who  visited  the  island  in  1849,  referring 
to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  sajrs  that  of  the  653  estates 
in  cultivation  in  the  inland,  in  1884,  the  year  of  abolition,  only  503 
were  cultivated  in  1847,  the  remaining  150  estates,  containing 
168,032  acres  of  land,  and  employing  upward  of  23,000  laborers, 
having  been  abandoned.  § 

The  depreciation  in  value  of  property  not  absolutely  ruined,  has 
been  equally  great.  Mr.  Murray  mentions  a  piece  of  property,  cost- 
ing originally  £118,000,  which  had  fallen  in  value  to  £l6,000.||  Mr. 
Bigelow  also  cites  many  similar  instances,  as,  for  example,  one  estate 
which  had  been  sold  at  one  time  for  £18,000,  re-sold  in  1845  for 
£1,000.    Another,  that  had  fallen  from  £68,000  to  £8,400,  &c.,  &c. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  island  for  the  year  ending  October,  1854, 
was  only  £96,624,  while  the  expenditure  (omitting  that  for  immigra- 
tion defrayed  from  the  guarantee  loan)  was  £197,633.  "  A  fearful 
discrepancy,"  as  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  remarks.^ 

Indeed,  to  such  a  low  point  had  the  island  reached  in  1854,  that 
it  could  not  afiford  the  expense  of  taking  a  census,  because  the  treas- 
ury was  absolutely  bankrupt ;  a  sad  condition  for  the  fertile  island 
of  Jamaica,  with  a  stout  and  hearty  laboring  population  of  over 
350,000  souls.  The  governor,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
dated  ])lay  21,  1855,  ^udes  to  the  circumstance  in  these  words : 

**  Popi7la\*ion. — The  returns  under  this  head,  are  still,  I  regret  to  say,  restricted 
to  the  information  collected  at  the  census  of  1844,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  very  trustworthy,  has  become,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  regis- 
tering births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  totally  destitute  of  value,  looking  especially 


Nearly  all  the  exports  of  the  island  of.  Cuba,  excepting  coffee,  have  doubled  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies;  while  the  number  of  su^far  millji  in  that 
island,  which  was  formerly  800,  had  increased  in  1852  to  16,000. — See  Murray -s  Lands  of  tkt 
Stave  and  the  Free^  p.  321. 

•  Got.  Barclay's  Despatch,  May  80, 1854.— Par.  Rep^  1854-'55.        t  Times,  Dee.  28, 1857. 

t  Parliamentary  Reports,  1852-'55,  vol.  Ixvii.,  p.  188. 

i  West  Indies  and  North  America^  rol.  i.,  p.  250.  .  ||  Lands  of  the  Slave^  te.,  i>.  319. 

IT  Por.  Rtp^  1856,  toI.  xlil. 
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to  the  terribl*  ravages  committed  in  the  interior  by  two  ▼iaitations  of  cholera. 
The  decennial  epoch  should  certainly  not  have  been  allowed  to  expire  without  a 
fresh  attempt  being  made  to  procure  reliable  statistics  on  this  most  impo^nt  of 
all  subjects,  so  hi  as  Jamaica  is  concerned,  but  absolute  bankruptcy  of  the  treat' 
ury  has  hitherto  l^t  me  no  choice.^** 

From  these  feW*  facts,  the  decline  of  lahor,  the  depreciation  of 
property,  the  abandonment  of  estates,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income,  and  a  bankrupt  .treasury,  each  a  sequence  of  the  other,  the 
most  careless  observer  of  human  nature  could  write  the  history  and 
character  of  the  population.  We  might  multiply  figures  enough  to 
fill  volumes  on  this  one  point  of  the  material  decline  of  Jamaica. 
The  blue  books  are  full  of  them,  but  it  would  merely  tire  the  reader^ 
and  the  above  appe^  to  be  amply  sufiicient. 

We  may  now  trace  the  intimate  connection  of  immorality,  igno- 
rance, and  irreligion,  with  lazihess,  in  doing  which,  according  to  the 
observations  of  the  highest  ofificial  authorities  and  of  intelligent 
travellers,  the  reader  will  seem  to  be  perusing  only  that  which  he  has 
already  seen  with  the  eyes  of  his  imagination. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  negroes  in  all  countries  and  con- 
ditions, the  great  crimes  of  civilized  countries  are  comparatively  rare. 
Their  vices  are  rather  universal  sloth,  ignorance,  pilfering,  and  the 
most  sensual  and  degrading  immorality,  and  this  species  of  vice 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Jamaica.  Governor  Barkly  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  May  30,  1854,  writes 
that : 

• 

*'  The  judges  unite  in  deploring  the  increase  of  crime  of  an  immoral  and  de- 
grading character,  and  I  am  afraid,"  he  remarks,  **  that  if  the  police  system  were 
as  effective  as  it  ought  to  be,  many  more  convictions  would  take  place."t 

The  commander  of  the  United  States  ship  Princeton  informed  the 
Hon.  Miss  Murray,  while  in  Havana,  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Jamaica,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years*  absence,  and  that  he 
was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  island ;  the 
blacks  were  *Y'^^  sinking  into  a  state  of  gross  vice  and  immorcUity;*^  '*  ladies 
could  not  venture  out  without  danger  of  insult  ;*'  he  considered  the 
island  as  well  as  all  the  British  West  Indies  on  the  road  to  ruin  ; 
"  and  this,"  says  Miss  Murray,  "  is  the  opinion  of  every  ohperver  I 
have  met  with  lately,  who  has  been  among  them — people  of  different 
professions  and  of  various  shades  of  politics."^ 

In  a  memorial,  addressed  by  the  council  and  assembly  of  Jamaica, 
to  her  majesty,  the  Queen,  dated  February  19,  1852,  after  alluding 
to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  island,  and  the  probable  complete 
abandonment  of  sugar  culture  throughout  the  British  Antilles,  unless 
a  remedy  were  provided,  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  island  is  thus 
noticed: 

"  In  conclusion  we  would  humbly  entreat  the  consideration  of  your  majesty,  to 
the  moral  effects  which  must  be  proiduced'on  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 

. — J. 

•  Par.  Rep.,  18M,  toL  xliL  t  P^r.  Rtp.,  1854-'55. 

t  Lstttrffrom  Cuba,  tee.    Bj  the  Hon.  Amelia  H .  Muxny  j  toI.  ii.,  p.  81. 
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• 

•fthii.  island  by  the  general  abandonment  of  propexty  and  withdrawal  of  capital} 
now  unhappily  in  progress.  Convinced  that  in  granting  freedom  to  the  Britis|i 
slave,  it  never  was  intended  to  allow  him  to  sink  into  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
ancivilization,  we  still  feel  'it  our  humble  duty  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  the 
downward  progress  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  colony  has  hesn  abrraiy  aeeam' 
ponied  by  a  retrogression  in  moral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes^  and  we  are 
assured  that  this  retrogression  must  and  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  keep  pace  with 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  from  the  colony  of  all 
whom  necessity  may  not  compel  to  residence,  events  that  must  speedily  occur, 
unless  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  graciously  to  receive  our  petition,  and  we 
obtain  iVom  the  Imperial  Parliament  efficient  aid,  ere  ruin  and  oesolation  shal 
have  taken  the  place  of  prosperity  and  cultivation,  and  religion  and  morality  shall 
have  been  superseded  by  barbarism  and  superstition."* 

This  appeal,  earnest  as  it  is,  and  sad*  as  is  the  picture  drawn,  is 
fully  supported  in  its  statements  by  the  representations  made  by  the 
custos,  and  clergy,  and  other  inhabitants  of  St.  George,  at  a  pablic 
meeting  held  in  July,  1852,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  ministers 
of  ^ligion  would  not  only  know  pretty  well  the  condition  of- the 
negroes,  but  that  they  would  not  desire  to  make  it  worse  than  it 
really  was.     In  their  memorial  the  following  remarks  occur : 

**  The  laboring  population  increase  in  idleness.  So  far  from  seeking  labor  or 
«mployment,  or  being  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  wages,  they  become 
daily  more  indifferent,  more  unwilling,  and  more  idle  ;  preferring  squatting  on 
their  own,  or  clandestinely  occupying  the  lands  of  other  persons,  particularly  those 
of  abandoned  estates,  i.  e.  abandoned  as  to  cultivation,  but  not  abandoned  as  to 
ownership.  They  attend  less  to  the  instruction  of  their  religious  pastors  and 
ministers  :  they  pay  less  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children,  if  it  is  at- 
tended with  any  contribution  from  themselves.  Vice  and  immorality  are  on  the 
increase,  and  shortly,  if  the  island  does  not  revive  from  its  present  prostration,  it 
will  revert  into  semi-barbarism.**! 

Captain  Hamilton,  on  his  examination,  as  a  witness  before  a  select 
committee  of  Parliament,  stated  that  Jamaica  had  become  ''a  desert^^ 
and  being  asked  if  he  thought  the  term  "  desert "  was  quite  applicable 
to  the  state  of  things  there,  replied :  '*  I  should  say  peculiarly  appli- 
cable, without  any  exaggeration.  "^  • 

It  would  afford  us  some  consolation  if  we  could  only  believe  that 
all  this  vice  and  moral  deterioration  belonged  principally  to  the  gen- 
eration passing  away,  but,  unfortunately,  the  very  latest  accounts  from 
the  island — those  of  March,  1858 — show  too  plainly  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  parents-is  fully  inherited  with  intercut,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  by  the  children.  We  read  in  the  report  of  a  committee,  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  who  lately  assembled  in  the  capital 
of  the  island,  the  following  statements  : 

"  It  is  a  fhCt  no  less  true  than  startling,  that  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  grapple  with  cum*' ,  juvenile  depravity  has  been  materially 
and  progressively  increasing  throughout  the  inland,  and  especially  in  Kingston^ 
its  great  mercaniile  metropolis." 

Merchants  and  shop-keepers,  nlasters  and  mistresses  were  suffering 


•  Par.  Rep.j  1852-'53  :  Colonies.  t  Par  Rep.,  vol.  Ixvii.,  1832-»5a 

X  Par.  Rep.,  vol.  xxxix.,  18V2-53. 
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from  having  their  property  pilfered  by  a  horde  of  vagrant  children, 
wfaoee  whole  livelihood  consisted  in  picking  and  stealing. 

'*  It  18  no  unfreqaent  occurrence/*  continnes  the  report,  **  to  hrar  obscene 
words  and  dreadful  oaths  shouted  from  the  lips  of  children,  hardly  able  to  tptak^ 
but  who,  it  is  too  evident,  have  obtained  a  fearful  precocity  in  wickedness.  But 
the  far  more  fruitful  source  of  juvenile  depravity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing 
neglect  of  marriage,  and  consequent  prevalence  of  concubinage,  among  the  poor- 
est classes  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  artisans  and 
small  tradesmen  of  Kingston  have  emigrated  froip  Jamaica,  leaving  deserted 
families,  so  that  from  these  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  illegitimate  and 
fatherless  children,  bears  an  almost  incredible  proportion  in  the  statistics  of 
births.  In  Kin|;ston  alone,  hundreds  of  children  perish  annually  within  the  first 
few  hours  of  their  existence.*'* 

This  statement  seems  to  confirm,  or  further  explain,  the  statistical 
fact  in  Gov.  Barklj's  despatch  of  May,  1855,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  returns  of  schools  show  a  diminution  of  two  thousand  chil- 

dren.t 

We  suppose  that  history  presents  no  instance,  at  least,  excepting 
black  populations,  of  a  people  tumbling  into  decay  and  ruin,  with 
the  rapidity  which  the  above  incontestible  facts  and  observations 
prove  Jamaica  to  have  been  doing. 

There  is  generally  to  be  observed  among  nations,  a  long  struggle 
extending  through  many  generations,  before  final  decay ;  the  process 
of  decline  is  gradual,  almost  imperceptible ;  but  in  this  island,  th& 
people  seem  to  hasten  to  embrace  destruction  ;  their  only  ambition 
appears  to  be  to  get  back  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  state  of  barbar-> 
ism,  and  to  live,  as  their  ancestors  lived  in  Africa,  in  dirty  villages^ 
surrounded  by  filth,  removed  from  all  responsibility,  and  passing 
their  lives  in  ignorance,  immorality  and  sloth.  This  course  of  life  is 
one  easily  pursued  by  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  and  other  tropical 
islands  :  the  climate  being  warm,  they  require  neither  clothing  nor 
fires  ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  growing  almost  spontaneously,  little  or 
no  labor  is  requisite  to  procure  food  \\  large  numbers  of  estates  being 

•  3%<  Philanthropist,    London  :  April  1, 1856.  f  •P^''.  Rep.,  1356.,  rol.  xlii. 

%  Saao  of  Bttbsistence  in  the  West  Indies  is  greatly  favored  bj  the  plantain  or  banana, 
irhlch,  when  baked  before  getting  fully  ripe.  U  a  tolerable  substitute  for  bread,  and  is  used 
as  men  in  Cuba,  where  we  nave  been  on  many  plantations  without  onee  seeing  bread  made 
of  flour.  Banana*  fried,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  rice,  make  a  very  palatable  di»h,  largely 
used  in  the  south ;  they  are  also  an  excellent  fruit  in  their  natural  Ktate.  An  acre  of 
ground  planted  with  bananas  will  yield,  annually,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  than  any 
other  product. 

Colonel  Flinter  estimates  that  in  Potto  Rico,  the  labor  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  main> 
tain  two  hundred  and  forty  individuals,  on  plantains,  for  a  year,  allowing  each  man  to  con-^ 
'su me  ten  daily. — Past  and  Present  State  of  Puerto  Rico,  ^.195. 

Humboldt,  whose  researches  nothing  escapes,  says: 

*'  I  doubt  if  there  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth  another  plant,  which  in  a  small  space, 
can  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  nourishing  food.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  the  shoot  is 
planted,  the  banana  begins  to  develope  itself,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  month.  ...  In  a  space  of  100  metres  pquare,  and  in  one  year,  he  estimates  that 
a  banana  field  will  yield  4,000  lbs.  of  nonrishing substance.  The  produce  of  banana  is  to  thai 
of  wheat,  a^  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes,  as44'to  l.—Essai  PolitiqiH  sur  La  NouvelU 
Espagnsy  t.  8,  pp.  28  to  30. 

Lindley  say« :  **  They  are  most  valuable  plants,  both  for  the  abundance  of  nutritive  food 
aflfoi^ed  by  their  fruit,  called  in  the  tropics  plantains  and  bananas,  and  for  the  many  do« 
mestie  purposes  to  which  the  gigantic  leaves  of  some  species  are  applied.  The  latter  ara 
UMd  for  thatching  Indian  cottages;  for  a  natural  cloth,  from  which  the  traveller  may  eat 
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abandoned,  they  find  it  easier  to  "  squat,"  and  OQcapj  lands  to  which 
they  have  no  right,  than  by  honest  labor  to  acquire  the  means  of 
purchase,  or  if  they  do  purchase,  the  price  is  as  nothing,  owing  to  the 
depreciation  6f  property.  Education  they  have  no  desire  for  ;  reli- 
gious instruction  is  not  wanted ;  thus  largo  numbers  of  them  pass 
lives  which  would  disgrace  the  lowest  order  of  animals  ;  for  pigs  even, 
though  they  may  be  slutrgish,  and  ignorant,  and  piggish^  can  scarcely 
be  called  immoral  and  irreligious. 

But  all  this  is  not  the  worst,  nor  the  most  cruel  result  of  this  sud- 
den emancipation  of  the  negroes  from  all  restraint. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  indolence,  ignorance,  and  vice,  ore 
filth  and  disease.  Now,  in  ravage  countries,  as  we  know,  a  great 
many  of  the  worst  diseases  of  civilized  life  are  unknown,  and  others 
assume  a  milder  type.  Among  the  Bechuanas,  for  instance,  there  is 
no  consumption  nor  scrofula,  and  cancer  and  cholera  are  unknown.* 
In  Yoruba,  though  small-pox  is  common,  '^  it  is  little  regarded,  be- 
cause it  seldom  proves  fatal.'*!  But  as  soon  as  savage  tribes  come 
into  close  and  habitual  contact  with  civilization,  they  seem  to  con- 
tract all  its  diseases  with  a  terrible  facility,  without  being  able  to 
avail  themselves  successfully,  either  of  its  preventions  or  its  remedies. 
This  has  generally  been  the  caseiwith  aborigines  on  their  own  soil ; 
but  when  removed,  and  placed  in  the  situation  of  the.  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  with  abundant  medical  attendance,  and  a  mind  to  ex- 
ercise that  restraint  over  them,  which  their  own  minds  are  incapable 
of  exercising,  their  freedom  from  disease,  and  successful  treatment 
while  sick,  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  whites. 
But  what  is  the  case  with  these  unfortunate  negroes  of  Jamaica  ? 
Improvident,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources  by  their 
zealous  friends,  they  have  pursued  a  course  of  life  which,  while  in- 
viting disease,  has  also  precluded  the  possibility  of  relief ;  not  even 
the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  negro  have  yet 
shown  themselves  humane  enough  to  send  a  band  of  physiciarv^  to 
Jamaica  to  attend  the  sick  bed-sides  of  350,000  idle  blacks,  who 
have  no  money  to  pay  them  ;  and  the  negroes  themselves,  who  in 
Africa  had  their  list  of  remedies  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  they 
were  liable,  have  now  lost  the  tradition  of  them,  besides  being  sub- 
jected to  a  new  class  of  ailments,  the  treatment  of  which  they  never 
understood.  How  cruel  this  single  feature  of  emancipation  is,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  memorial  of  the  president  and  members  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  tends  still  further 


his  food  ;  aa  a  materixl  for  basket-making,  and  flnally,  they  yield  a  moKt  valuable  flax  [umsa 
textUis),  from  which  some  of  the  fiocHt  mu>llns  of  India  are  prepared — Lindley^s  Vegetable 
King'iom^  p.  163. 

♦  Livingstone,  p.  605. 

t  A'iventures  and  Missionary  Labors  in  Africa.  By  T.  J.  Bo  wen,  chap.  xx.  In  many  parts 
of  Central  Africa-  however,  small-pox  is  very  fatal,  see  Lander^s  Journal^  chap.  xiii.  It  was 
evea  found  by  Dr.  Barth,  in  the  mid.st  of  Sahara.  Some  of  the  pagan  tribes  practice  inoca- 
lation  for  it  bat  the  Mohammedans  will  not  do  this,  being  restrained  by  religious  prejudice. 
— BaTth,  Toi.  1,  chap,  xvii,  and  vol.  2,  chap,  xxxiii  and  xxxvii. 
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to  show  how  health  of  bodj,  as  well  as  of  soul,  depends  on  industry 
and  material,  prosperity  : 

"  Difficult  it  would  be,"  says  the  report,  '*  to  overrate  or  exaggerate  the  pov- 
erty and  distress  which  have  now  prostrated  this  once  rich  and  flourishing 
island,  for  wherever  the  eye  is  turned,  wide-spread  ruin  meets  the  view.  The 
bustle  of  business  is  uo  longer  perceived  in  our  towns ;  shipping  has  almost  de- 
serted our  harbors  ;  the  busy  industry  of  the  sugar  estate  has  given  place  to  the 
stillness  of  desolation,  and  the  cultivated  field  is  lapsing  fast  into  its  primeval 
state  of  weeds  and  jungle. 

**  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  colonial  interests,  have,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, affected  severely  those  of  our  own  profession ;  and  many  medical  men, 
who  formerly  practiced  here,  have  been  driven  away,  to  seek  in  other  countries 
that  livelihood  which  was  not  here  to  be  obtained. 

*'  During  the  late  cholera  pestilence,  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  afflict 
us,  the  inadequacy  of  medical  attendance  to  the  wants  of  the  community  was 
made  painfully  apparent,  and  thousands  fell  helpless  victims  to  the  disease, 
whom  medical  assistance  might  probably  have  saved.  Another  scourge,  *  small- 
pox,* is  at  this  moment  raging  as  an  epidemic  in  the  island,  to  which  many  of 
our  peasantry  are  falling  an  easy  prey,  and  we  regret  to  assert  that  diseases 
generally  (the  usuaf  attendants  of  pauperism  and  misery),  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease during  the  last  few  years."* 

'-^^ Cholera  is  literally  the  scavenger  disease,  a  fact  now  of  practical 
recognition  in  all  our  large  cities ;  more  than  any  other  disease,  it 
seeks  the  haunts  of  tilth  and  vice,  and  there  slays  its  thousands.  How 
fearfully  must  its  ravages  be  increased  when  not  combated  by  medi- 
cal aid,  nor  sufficient  sanitary  police  measures.  In  Jamaica,  Mr. 
Buxton  estimates  that  during  the  late  visit  of  this  disease  and  the 
small  pox,  40,000  persons  perished !  f  This  would  be  fully  equiva- 
lent to  a  decimation  of  the  population.^ 

But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  Jamaica  is  an  exagg&irated  dSae. 
In  Barbadoes,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas,  out  of  a  population  of 
140,000  souls,  135,000  were  more  or  less  affected — 50,000  had  chol- 
era in  its  developed  form,  and  of  these  18,000,  or  thirty-six  per  cent 
died,  making  a  little  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  island.!  In  St.  Kitts,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  3,920  per- 
ished, out  of  a  population  of  24,57 1,  being  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
population,  were  swept  away!  Antigua  is  perhaps  better  provided 
with  medical  attendance  than  the  majority  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  and  yet  we  find,  in  a  parliamentary  paper,  that  out  of  a 
population  of  31,000  souls,  not  more  than  8,056  are  provided  with 
regular  medical  aid.|| 

Such  details  are  painful  to  contemplate,  and  we  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  a  portion  of  the  large  sum  contributed  in  the  United 

. \ : J 

•  Parlianuntarff  Papers^  18.52-53,  vol.  Ixvii.,  p.  143.  t  TimtSj  Jan.  4, 1858. 

t  According  to  Gov.  Barki j's  entimate,  the  population  baa  not  increased  Bince  1844.    It 
«s  in  that  jear,  according  to  a  not  very  exact  cengua,  377,433,  composed  aa  follows: 

Blacka 293128 

Colored  C8529 

White 16,778 

877,433 
See  Par.  Rep.,  1845,  ColcnUSf  vol.  zxzi. 

i  Par.  Htp.y  1818,  vol.  zlii.,  Colonies.  I  Ibi± 
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States  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and  circulating  in- 
cendiaij  tracts,  tending  to  reduce  4,000,000  more  helpless  beingp  to 
even  a  worse  state  then  that  just  depicted,  should  not  be  devoted  to 
the  medical  relief,  and  moral  and  reli^ous  instruction  of  the  injured 
black  race  in  Jamaica  and  other  British  isles. 

Such  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  condition  of  ^ the  largest  body  of  ne- 
groes in  the  English  Antilles,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  free- 
dom. Is  there  anything  in  their  situation  to  make  a  humane  person 
desire  to  place  others  in  a  similar  condition  ? 


DEPARTIRENT    OF    COMMEBCE. 


1.— COMMERCE  OF  SOUTHERN  CITIES— NORFOLK.  VA. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  Nprfolk,  we  glean  the 
following  statistics,  which  may  be  compared  advantageously  with  those  pre- 
viously published  by  us  : — 


Foreign. 

Dried  Apples, 

Apple  Brandy, 

Beans, 672  . . . 

Com, 89,494  ... 

Cotton 280  ... 

Fish. 146... 

Flour, 16,028  ... 

Flaxseed, 

Oats, 100  .. . 

Peas, 2,666  . . . 

Dried  Peaches, 

Pea  Nuts, 

Rosin,  ........        3,336  .... 

Staves, 6.941,124 

Shingles 6,666,760  ....  6,685,677  . . 


SXPOHTS. 

Coastwise. 

47,500  .... 

11,274 

3,321  .... 
1,442,300  .... 

17,488  .... 

10,692  .... 

9,077 

2,062... 

62,430  . . . 

09,0 17  •  •  •  • 

11,790..,. 

102,208  .... 

25,191  .... 

3,314,786  .... 


Total. 

47,500  bu. 

1,274  bis. 

3,893  bu. 

1,531,794 


Tains. 

$82,776 

60,000 

3,893 

1.226,485 


17,768  bales 888,400 


Spirits  Tarp»c. .        3,294 

Tar, 1,627.... 

Turp*e,  Crude, 

.Wheat, 

R.  R.  Crossties,    140,370  .... 

Hoops 21,000 

Jjime,  ....••  •«        .... 


O,9oo  •  •  •  • 
v,o0o  •  • . . 
1,617.... 

pw,Dw«l   .... 


621 


10,737  bis. 
25,105 
2,062 
62,630 
42,512 
11,790 
102,208 
28.527  bis. 
9,256,909 
11,242,427 
12,282  gal. 
11,936  bis. 

1,617 
93,689  bu. 
140.370 
21,000 
621  bis. 


•  •  •  • 


53,633 

163,182 

2,565 

20,953 

45,658 

68^950 

91,782 

69,349 

370,000 

78.680 

4.913 

23,870 

5,600 

117,036 

56.200 

42,000 

621 


13,446,545 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  exported  by  steamers,  green  peas, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  radishes,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cu* 
^cumbers,  potatoes,  dec,  to 

Packages.  Talue. 

New-York, 62,310 $183,053  50 

Philadelphia,. . . .      7,306 25,667  50 

Baltimore 67,424 235,984  00 

Richmond 1,665 5,487  60 


128,695 


$450,080  50 
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Theie  were  alto  exported  coastwise  from  75,000  .to  100,000  water  melons. 
The  "  truck*'  figures  ihow  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  32,496  packages, 
and  in  value  of  $113,736.  Much  of  the  **  truck"  shipped  to  Baltimore  went 
through  by  railroad  to  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

OHAXN,    ITC. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  peas  and  peanuts,  were  unusaally  short,  and 
consequently  the  basiness  in  these  was  less  than  the  year  previous. 

Receipts  of  wheal  are  estimated  at  200,000  bashels,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
ported 93,629  bushels  ;  a  considerable  quantity  was  returned  to  the  interior  (we 
suppose  to  Richmond),  and  the  remainder  manufactured  into  about  10,000  barrels 
of  flour,  in  Norfolk, 

Receipts  of  com  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  bushels,  of  which  there  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  1.443,065  ;  by  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-  \ 
road,  54,363  bushels,  and  the  balance  from  other  soufces.  Norfolk  has  always  ^i 
been  the  best  market  in  Virginia  for  corn,  and  prices  there  usually  ranginf^  two 
or  three  cents  higher  than  in  Baltimore ;  and  prices  so  nearly  approximating 
those  of  New- York  are  obtained,  that  there  is  left  no  margin  for  profit  between 
the  two  cities.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  orders,  direct  from  Eastern  mar- 
kets, are  executed  in  Norfolk. 

LUMBBB 

Shows  a  decrease  of  exports.  A  small  quantity  only  of  oak  aud  pine  ship- 
timber  is  exported.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  staves  and  shingles.  The 
supply  of  staves  is  becoining  less  every  year,  consequent  upon  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  timber.  It  is  estimated  that  equally  as  large  a  quantity  of  shingles  as 
are  nsmed  above,  are  shipped  from  Deep  Creek. 

PLOUR   AND   COTTON. 

In  these  two  articles  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying  increase,  which  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  comparison : 

Bzporto.  1858.  1859.  Iner«ue. 

Flour, 17,419 25,105. 7,786  bbls. 

Cotton, 6,174 17,768 11,594    *' 

Showing  an  increase  in  flour  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  cotton  of  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent. 
In  the  exports  of  tar,  rosin  and  turpentine,  thero  has  been  an  increase  also. 

OYSTBRS   AND  PRKSR   VISH. 

The  inspection  of  oysters  during  the  year  for  the  whole  State  amounted  to 
2,301,719  bushels.  Mach  of  this  business  belongs  to  Norfolk.  The  chief  in- 
spector estimates  that  the  oysters  taken  from  the  waters  of  Virginia  were  last 
year  about  twenty  millions  of  bushels.  A  very  large  business  is  done,  at  the 
proper  season,  in  fresh  fish,  supplying  distant  points  by  steamers  and  railroads, 
estimated  at  not  less  than  |75,000  per  annum. 

SALT  FISH. 

North  Carolina  formerly  supplied  the  entire  demand;  but  supplies;  from  that 
source  were  gradually  superseded  by  the  Northern  herrings,  until  the  comparison 
shows  receipts  for  the  year  from  Northern  ports,  12,228  bbls;  North  Carolina, 
1,500  bis. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  numerous  North  Carolina  readers  to  the  above. 

MANUrAOTDRXS. 

The  following  estimate  is  supposed  to  be  very  nearly  correct : — 
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Agricultural  implements, $100,000 

Shooks  and  cooper  stuff, 150,000 

Carriages  and  harness, 40,000 

Tin  and  copper  ware, 36,000 

Cigars 25,000 

Iron  and  machinery, 70,000 

Cordage,  twine  and  oakum 30,000 

Soap  and  candles,. 54,000 

Rosin,  oil,  dec, 12,000 

Cabinet-ware,  dec, 75,000 

Flour  and  meal, 110,000 

Total, $702,000 

The  Norfolk  city  mill  is  worthy  of  note.  The  building  is  substantial,  100  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  3  stories  hi^h,  furnished  with  four  run  of  stones,  and 
capable  of  grinding  140  bbls.  flour  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  product  was 
10,000  barrels  during  the  year.  Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  machinery  this 
year,  which  will  double  its  capacity. 

The  success  of  this  establishment  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  capital,  skill,  business  tact,  and  steam,  to  other  manufactures. 

^HIPPING. 

The  arrivals^  were : 

Foreign,    43 

Coastwise, 4,145 

Total, ..4,188 

There  are  a  large  number  of -small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  James, 
York,  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers  and  Eastern  shoie  of  Virginia,  of  whos« 
arrival  and  departure  no  record  is  given. 

AVENUES  or  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL. 

These  are  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railread,  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad* 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  The  two  latter 
open  up  to  Norfolk  1,500  miles  *of  inland  navigation  in  North  Carolina.  We 
name,  also,  the  Currituck  and  Norfolk  Steamboat  Company  and  Seaboard  Tow- 
ing and  Transportation  Company.  The  latter  is  designed  to  secure  a  large 
share  of  the  present  business  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  bringing 
boats  from  any.  point  on  the  canal  to  Norfolk  without  breaking  bulk., 

The  several  lines  of  steamers  which  connect  Norfolk  with  other  ports  in  and 
out  of  the  State  are  : 

New-York  and  Virginia  Steamship  Company,  with  two  steamers. 

Cromwell  Line,  to  New- York,  with  three  steamers. 

The  Union  Company,  to  Philadelphia,  with  three  propellers. 

Richmond  and  James  River  Steamboat  Company,  with  two  steamers. 

Norfolk  and  Chesapeake  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Norfolk,  §mithfield  and 
York  River  Company,  each  one  boat 

With  the  well-known  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  Norfolk,  and  with  all  the 
improved  artificial  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  which  she  enjoys,  Norfolk  has  a 
promise  of  a  rapid  increase  of  her  trade  and  commerce  ;  and,  especially,  as  some 
of  the  works  of  internal  improvements,  terminating  at  her  port,  penetrate  fertile 
regions  which  have  hitherto  been  shut  out  from  a  market. 

THE    TIDB-WATEB   LINE    Of    VIRGINIA. 


The  report  earnestly  hopes — and  so  do  we — ^that  the  coming  legislature  will 
PVB  the  requisite  bills  for  the  union  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  James  and 
kanawha  rivers,  and  thus  complete  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  that  has  .en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  country  since  the  proposition  of  the  Erie  canal. 
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DIHECT  TRADB   WITH   EUROPB. . 

The  President  of  the  Association  has  been  in  correspondence  with  M.  E.  La- 
coutare,  Esq.,  and  others  in  France,  on  this  subject.  The  report  says  that  the 
piospect  of  the  early  inauguration  of  a  direct  European  trade  is  better  than  at 
any  previous  period. 

3— AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  TONNAGE, 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  tonnage  owned  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  last  seventy  years  : 


-Obbit  Bbitiiit. 


Sailing.  Steamers.                 / ^Uritbd  Stitis ^ 

No.               Tonfl.  No.  Tone.  Sailing.  Steamers. 

1788....  11.429  1,278.051  —  —  201,262  — 

1814.... 22,089  2,604,297  1  69  1,368,127  — 

18:'2....  19.450  2.224,350  343  35,228  1,439,450  90,632 

1848.... 24,162  3,166,913  1,033  231.008  3,154.041  427,890 

1858....  18,429  3,830,119  89a  381,363  4,312,064  729,390 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  English  tonnage  in  1832,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  in 
that  year  there  Was  marked  off.  under  a  revision  of  the  register,  a  quantity  lost  and 
condemned  in  many  previous  years.  In  the  United  States  the  same  revision  was 
had  in  1829  ;  since  then,  in  both  conntries  the  returns  are  kept  more  regularly. 
The  general  result  gives  a  great  increase  in  sailing  tonnage  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  In  respect  of  steamer  tonnage,  the  English 
return  does  not  include  river  steamers  ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  in  the  English 
mode  of  measurement,  the  room  occupied  by  the  machinery  is  not  taken  into  the 
account  of  the  tonnage  ;  this  makes  an  important  difference  in  the  aggregate  re- 
sult, and  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  steamer  tonnage  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  that  owned  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
since 'the  modification  of  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  working  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  the  British  tonnage  has  increased  and  maintained  its  share 
of  the  trade ;  but  the  American  tonnage  has  grown  into  paramount  importance, 
as  a  consequr  nee  of  the  greater  freedom,  the  business  construction  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  vessels  have  enjoyed.  The  modes  of  measurement  meet  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  trade.  The  apprentice  system,  and  numberless  other  legal 
restrictions,  have  all  served  to  warp  and  cramp  the  architectural  skill  of  the  En- 
glish, in  addition  to  the  difficulties  they  have  labored  under  in  regard  to  building 
materials.  In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  abundance  of  material  has  offered 
the  best  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in  adopting  the  form  of  vessels  to  the 
trade  required  of  them  ;  and  the  result  has  been  such  a  construction  as  has  made 
American  ships  the  models  for  other  nations,  and  have  caused  American  ships  to 
have  the  preference  for  all  branches  of  trade.  The  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  in  relation  to  the  navigation  laws,  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  American  ships.  As  an  instance :  an  eminent  London 
merchant  stated  that  a  St.  John*s  ship,  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  was  loading  at 
Boston,  and  he  had  one  hundred  bales  of  Cuba  tobacco,  which  had  been  sent 
from  New- York  to  Boston  for  shipment  to  London  in  a  British  ship— the  Eng- 
lish Uws  forbidding  an  Amertcan  ship  to  bring  it.  The  ship  made  a  long  pas- 
sage, six  weeks  longer  than  if  in  an  American  vessel,  and  the  tobocco  sold  for 
Is.  3d.  instead  of  3s.  3d.,  the  price  that  it  would  have  obtained  had  it  come  by  the 
American  The  result  was  a  loss  of  £600.  This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
given  for  the  preference  always  given  to  American  vessels,  and  the  restraint  and 
loss  which  general  trade  suffered  by  compelling  merchants  to  employ  a  certain 
class  of  carriers,  when  there  are  so  many  others  that  will  do  their  work  better. 
In  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  American  ships  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
carriers,  and  whalers.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  eu]oy  a  monopoly — not  a  legal 
monopoly,  but  the  monopoly  of  merit,  and  those  who  use  oil  are  benefited  bj 
the  superior  address  with  which  it  is  procured  and  furnished.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  whole  net  work  of  legal  **  protection"  and  '^  restraints,"  thrown 
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aroand  English  shipping  interests  from  the  time  of  Cromwell,  onl?  serve  as 
machinery  of  government  and  political  patronaee,  while  England  had  no  rivals. 
Down  to  the  peace  of  1814,  those  laws  did  no  harm :  soon  after  the  peace,  when 
American  enterprise  began  to  show  itself  upon  the  ocean,  it  was  discovered  that 
those  old  laws  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  British  success,  that  the j  must  be  abo- 
lished and  cast  aside  if  England  wished  to  maintain  her  position  upon  the  seas. 
It  was  not,  however,  for  forty  years,  that  old  prejudices  gave  way  before  the 
demonstration  afforded  by  the  yacht  America. .  In  ocean  steam  tonnage  the  Eng- 
lish are  apparently  getting  the  start,  and  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  "  protects"  steamships  by  mail  contract. 

8.— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  most  remarkable  increase  has  been  in  the  inter- 
national exports  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  with  most 
other  countries,  bat  the  resources  and  wealth  of  France  have  apparently  been 
developed  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  most  other  countries  under  the  empire. 
The  exports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  the  most  active  commer- 
cial countries,  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  conunercial  intercourse.  England,  for 
many  years,  labored  under  that  restrictive  system,  which,  bom  of  the  dark  ages, 
was  supposed  to  prosper  England  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  and  was  called 
the  protective  system.  It  was  the  offspring  of  that  principle  laid  down  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  long  followed  by  statesmen,  that  weakenmg  and  crippling  a  rival  no^ 
tion  was  the  same  thing  as  strengthening  one^s  own  country.  To  restrain  com- 
merce and  hamper  industry,  was  supposed  to  be  the  readiest  means  of  making 
the  one  more  productive  ana  the  other  more  extensive.  During  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  marine  ascendancy  of  England,  those  lows  had  little  effect,  because 
England  was  nearly  without  a  rival,  either  on  the  seas  or  in  manufaeturing  in- 
dustry ;  she  prospered,  therefore,  in  spite  of  them ;  but  when,  with  the  peace  of 
1815,  the  Umted  States  appeared  on  tne  ocean  as  a  rival  power,  and  Europe  had 
turned  her  bayonets  into  spinning  Jennys,  and  her  caisons  into  looms,  }p  was 
found  that  those  old  laws  had,  from  being  inoffensive,  become  obstacles.  The 
navigation  laws  were  at  once  abolished,  ana  the  old  protection  laws  fell  rapidly, 
one  after  the  other.  The  inhibition  to  export  wool  was  removed,  and  soon  that 
to  export  machinery,  and  taxes  on  imported  articles  fell,  one  after  the  other, 
without  producing  the  desired  effect,  until,  in  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  finished  with 
the  old  system.  Since  that  moment  England  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  France, 
under  the  empire,  has  entered  into  the  same  way. 

The  exports  of  England  and  the  United  States  have  progressed  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  dollars  : 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 


IncnoM*. 


1842 $229,324,041    

1852 877,891,863    148,627,822 

1856 560,596,241    182,704,378 

1858 664,542,441    8,946.200 

UNITED   STATES. 

Increase. 

1842 $92,969,966         

1852 192,868,984         90,898,988 

1856 810,686,330         118,217,345 

1858 293,768,220  

The  figures  give  a  prodigious  development  of  trade,  and  indicate  the  move- 
ments of  the  commercial  world.  Since  England  is  the  great  depot  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  produce  for  the  commercial  world,  her  ample  warehouses  receive  the 
surplus  of  all  nations  ;  and  thence  are  derived  the  supplies  for  industry  of  most 
nations  of  Europe.  The  United  States  have  exported  food,  materials,  and  gold, 
in  liberal  measure,  which  have  found  a  market  m  the  rapidly  developing  pros- 
perity of  the  continent  and  of  England.    The  great  interchange  has  been  l^ 
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tween  England  ind  the  United  Stntes,  and  this  natural  interooune  has  progreaaed 
as  IbllowB : 

B1PORT8. 

1842— England  to  United  States .$17,117,219 

UnSed  SUtes  to  England 88,234,611 

1862— England  to  United  States. 79,116,289 

United  States  \o  England 110,808,066 

1866— England  to  United  States 106,088.112 

United  SUtes  to  England 160,741,872 

1868— England  to  United  States 67,822,921 

United  States  to  England 166,009,200 

Thns  tlie  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  have  been  lamly  in 
exeess  of  the  quantities  taken  from  her.  These  exports  have  embraeed  gold, 
which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  b^ome  a  staple  nunioff  production  and  export 
of  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  British  exports  do  not  include  gold,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  since  they  represent  only  Britisn  productions.  For  the  same 
reason  the  United  States  exports  do  represent  gold,  which  is  a  United  States  pro- 
duction. The  fund  accumulated  in  London  to  American  credit,  bv  this  lar^e 
exeess  of  exports,  is  drawn  against  from  all  quarters,  in  payment  oi  goods  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  These  bills  draw  gold  rapidly  from  London,  in 
years  of  actiye  imports  into  the  United  States — more  particularly  in  years  of 
short  harvests  in  England.  When  the  English  harrests  are  short,  she  is  re- 
quired to  remit  gold  in  the  purchase  of  food,  and  in  those  years  the  salea  of 
American  breadstuflii  become  active  ;  they  stimulate  larger  purchases  of  ^oods, 
wines,  and  silks  of  France,  etc.,  and  for  these  puroha^s  the  bills  runmnff  on 
Enffland  for  payment  swell  the  amount  of  gold  orawn  from  her.  The  English 
tnae  with  the  north  of  Europe  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
United  States  trade  in  the  same  direction,  as  follows : 

SXPORTS. 

1842--England  to  North  of  Europe $98,011,012 

United  SUtes  to  North  of  Europe 27,666,668 

1862— England  to  North  of  Europe 102,691,207 

United  States  to  North  of  Europe 89,870.807 

185ft— England  to  North  of  Europe 170,461,021 

United  States  to  North  of  Europe, 68,687,810 

1868— England  to  North  of  Europe 186,189,688 

United  States  to  North  of  Europe 61,681,104 

The  increase  of  England's  exports  have  been  mostly  to  her  own  colonies,  more 
particnlarly  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  course  of  trade  seems  annu- 
ally to  become  more  clearly  marked  as  between  the  production  of  manufao- 
tu^d  articles  and  raw  tropical  products.  The  largest  portion  of  the  increased 
exports  of  the  United  States  are  food,  cotton,  and  gold.  The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise from  Europe  and  England  are  necessarily  the  products  or  their  indus- 
try, which  are  the  only  means  with  which  they  can  pay.  We  have  a  surplus  of 
materials  of  manufacture,  of  food,  and  of  gold  If  we  sell  any  or  either  of  these 
articles,  clearly  the  pay  must  be  had  in  other  commodities,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  the  only  medium  in  which  England  can  pay.  Unless  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  stopped  altogether,  we  must  take  pay  in  mannfae- 
tares  ;  and  the  more  liberal  the  terms  on  which  those  goods  are  received,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  our  sales. 
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DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


1.— SYSTEM  OF  HUSBANDRY,  ETC..  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

BT   H.    W.   RAVENKL,    OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA.  , 

Thr  chief  business  of  horticulture  is  with  the  cuUivffted  plants.  These 
all  derive  their  value  from  some  quality  which  has  been  improved  upon  from 
the  wild  state.  Many  of  them  are  monstrosities  in  nature,  and  have  tost  more 
or  less  those  distinctive  characters  which,  in  the  wild  state,  were  kept  clear  and 
precise,  and  on  which  classificAtion  is  founded  ;  but  they  are  instructive  to  the 
vegetable  phy^iulo^ist,  as  indicating  the  tendency  in  certain  plants,  when  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  to  deviate  from  the  normal  type. 

This  tendency  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  skillful  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers  ;  and  tli^e  result  of  their  labors,  through  a  long  series  of  years  and  many 
generations,  is  the  improvement  we  now  see  among  our  cultivated  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

As  the  plants  which  enter  into  the  ecoijomy  of  horticulture  are  used  for  very 
different  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  these  elementary  truths  in  vegetable  physiology, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  may  offer  us  hinU  as  to  the  proper  moae 
of  effecting  an  increase  in  certain  organs,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  production 
in  those  parts  which  are  valuable,  and  which  we  may  desire  to  develop  more 
fully. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  we  desire  to  increase  the  production  of  the  seed,  where  the 
grain  is  the  valuable  part,  as  in  the  cereals — Inaian  com,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  rye, 
<&c.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  appendage  to  the  seed,  as  in  the  wool  of  the  cotton 
plant.  In  the  hemp  or  Aax  it  is  the  moody  fibre  that  is  used,  and  consequently, 
increase  of  size  in  that  part  is  sought  after.  In  the  Irish  potato  it  is  the  subter- 
ranean stem  which  is  the  only  part  used,  and,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  the  plant 
must  be  towards  that  obiect.  In  many  of  the  garden  vegetables,  the  root  is 
forced  into  undue  development,  as  in  the  beet,  carrot,  &c. ;  in  others  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  cabbaire  and  lettuce  ;  whilst  in  the  common  artichoke  it  is  the  flower  bud 
alone  that  is  eatable,  and  accordingly,  this  has  been  highly  developed. 

Among  our  common  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  this  improvement  has 
been  carried,  perhaps,  to  greater  extent  even,  than  among  garden  vegetables. 

Their  origin  dates  back  beyond  historical  times,  and  as  far  as  we  know  they 
have  always  been  among  the  domestic  plant«  and  under  cultivation. 

To  size  and  flavor  of  fruit,  the  two  most  obvious  qualities  for  improvement 
which  would  be  aimed  at,  has  been  added  the  capacity  of  ripening  their  fruit  at 
different  seasons  throughout  the  year ;  and  if  the  feat  is  not  already  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  so  near  that  we  may  confidently  expect,  under  the  skillful  and  scientifio 
treatment  of  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pear  and 
apple  will  be  a  common  luxury,  to  be  enjoyed  through  the  whole  year. 

The  very  interesting  question  then  arises,  if  we  can,  by  any  peculiar  treatment, 
so  stimulate  the  productive  tendencies  of  the  plant  as  to  effect  an  increase  in 
that  particular  organ  which  is  valuable. 

By  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  manure,  by  forcing,  or  by  pruning,  by  frequent 
transplanting,  and  other  artificial  processes,  gardeners  have  so  stimulated  the 
growth  of  certain  organs  as  to  produce  an  undue  development  of  these  parts. 

In  the  Brasica  Olcracea,  a  sea-shore  plant  in  its  wild  state,  the  tendency  to 
shoot  out  clusters  of  tender  buds  has  been  so  much  developed  as  to  produce  the 
firmly  headed  cabbage  and  the  rich  cauliflower  of  our  gardens  with  all  their  vari- 
eties. The  Irish  potato,  which,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  its  native  place,  produces 
only  a  small  and  bitter  tuber,  has  become,  by  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  vegetikbles.  The  rose  and  dahlia,  the  Narcissus  and  many  otiiers,  have, 
by  peculiar  culture,  had  their  floral  organs  doubled  and  trebled  in  size  and  num- 
ber, ai^d  correspondingly  improved  in  brilliancy  of  color. 

There  seems  to'be  in  certain  plants,  and  especially  in  those  which  have  been 
long  subjected  to  artificial  treatment,  a  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  typical  state, 
'and  to  form  varieties,  which  continue  permanent  as  long  as  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions under  which  they  originated,  exist. 
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This  eerUrifugal  tendency,  if  we  may  use  the  expreesion,  has  been  taken  ad- 
yantaee  of,  and  thus  we  have  those  permanent  vaneties  in  the  animal  and  vegei- 
able  kmgdom.  When  the  peculiar  conditions,  whether  of  soil,  or  of  climate,  or 
of  treatment,  or  all  combined,  cease  to  exist,  the  tendency  is  to  revert  back  tp 
the  typical  state ;  and  thus  we  have  to  follow  out  the  analogies,  a  centripetal  as 
well  as  a  centrifugal  tendency  in  plants  and  animals. 

What  are  the  causes  which  leaa  to  the  origination  of  new  varieties,  or  sport*  of 
nature^  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  has  never  been  discovered,  It  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  connected  with  the  distiibution  of  qualities  in  vital  organs  which 
science  may  never  be  able  to  penetrate. 

In  many  of  our  garden  vegetables,  their  purity  and  productiveness  depend 
upon  the  seed  being  raised  in  the  country  of  tneir  birthplace,  where  they  have 
the  same  conditions  which  brought  them  into  existence — others,  which  seem  to 
adapt  themselves  more  readily  in  change,  are  more  easily  propagated.  In  most 
cases,  seeds  that  have  been  raised  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  keep  their  variety  pure,  but  wherever  varieties  are  allowed  to 
grow  togther,  adulteration  takes  place,  which  shows  itself  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Among  our  fruit  trees,  where  varieties  having  different  qualities,  are  growing 
together,  this  intermixture  always  takes  place.  Hence  we  can  never  depena 
upon  the  seed  of  these  trees,  for  frdit  of  iuentical  qualities  with  the  parent.  The 
only  certain  mode  is  to  take  a  part  of  the  parent  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  bud  or 
cutting,  and  by  grafting  that  upon  the  stock  ^f  a  young  tree,  we  have  one  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  from  which  the  cutting  was  taken. 

It  is  a  fact  long  known  to  nurserymen,  that  if  we  take  all  the  seeds  of  a  cer- 
tain apple,  or  pear,  and  plant  them,  the  trees  which  spring  from  these  seeds  will 
give  fruit  differing  more  or  less  in  quality,  perhaps  no  two  exactly  alike,  and 
none  like  the  parent.  In  allusion  to  this  fact,  Lr.  Lindley  alludes  to  the  *'  Ribs- 
ton  pippins**  of  England,  a  seedling  of  most  excellent  quality,  **  whilst  the 
*  sister  Ribston  pippin,'  raised  from  a  seed  of  the  same  apple,  was  a  white,  semi- 
transparent,  sour-fleshed  apple,  or  rather  a  large  crab.  It,  therefore,  appears 
that  the  same  fruit  may  contain  the  germ  of  go^  or  bad,  both  protected  by  the 
same  pulp  and  nourished  by  the  same  juice.** 

Of  a  thousand  seedlings  which  may  be  raised,  perhaps  there  may  be  not  one 
equal  to  the  parent.  They  will  all  differ  more  or  less  in  slight  degree  from  each 
other ;  but  if  one  only  of  this  number  proves.to  be  a  fruit  of  superior  qualities,  it 
may  be  preserved  and  propagated  by  means  of  buds  and  grafts.  This  u  the 
origin  of  all  our  improved  vaneties,  from  the  seed  at  first,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  buds  and  graAs. 

When  a  seedling  is  thus  obtained,  whether  among  fruit  trees,  grapes,  or  roses, 
whose  qualities  are  such  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  it  identically  as  it  is,  a 
name  is  given  to  it,  under  which  it  is  forever  known  in  the  catalogue  of  fruits,  and 
every  tree  for  all  future  time  which  goes  by  that  name  must  be  a  fragment  from 
the  original  seedling,  or  from  one  on  which  the  original  has  been  grafted  or 
budded.  This  identity  is  continued  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  from  place  to 
place,  in  constant  succession  and  descent,  as  long  as  that  variety  is  propagated, 
so  that  no  matter  how  long  since  the  original  seedling  came  into  existence, 
whether  ten  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  know  that  all  the  trers  of  this  partic- 
ular variety  are  parts  and  fragments  of  the  original  parent  seedling. 

This  is  well  understood  among  pomologists,  and  no  nurseryman  who  values 
his  reputation  would  venture  to  sell  under  that  name  a  tree  not  budded  or  grafted 
from  a  part  of  that  original  tree  to  which  the  name  was  first  given. 

With  respect  to  the  "  wearing  out**  of  races  or  varieties  of  plants,  which  was  a 
subject  once  of  much  discussion  among  horticulturists  and  fruit  growers,  and 
even  now  has  advocates  in  its  favor,  I  will  adduce  the  testimony  of  three  writers 
on  the  subject,  whose  authority  among  English,  American,  and  French  horticul- 
turists cannot  be  questioned. 

Dr.  Lindley  says,  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  :'*  "  It  has  been 
often  asserted  th^  propagation  by  seed  is  the  only  natural  process  of  multiplica- 
tion, and  that  by  propagation  by  division  the  races  wear  out ;  that  when  a  tree 
or  other  perennial  plant  becomes  unhealthy  from  old  age,  all  the  offspring  pre- 
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▼ioQsIy  obtained  from  it  by  cuttiDgt,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  beoomee  unhealthy 
too.  Is  such  a  doctrine  a  reatonable  inference  from  known  facta  ?  or  it  it  forced 
apon  VLB  by  evidence,  althoaffh  not  dedacible  from  mere  reason  1  This  is  an  im- 
portant question,  to  a  labored  advocacy  of  which  pamphlets  and  newspapers  have 
been  abundantly  brought  into  requisition."  P.  471. 

"  The  first  person  who  proposed  this  thtery  was  the  late  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  who  m  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  finding  that  the  orchards  of 
Herefordshire  no  longer  contained  healthy  trees  of  certam  varieties  of  apple, 
which  were  said  to  have  flourished  fifty  years  before,  and  failing  in  his  attempt 
to  restore  health  to  such  varieties  by  grafting,  assumed  that,  old  age  had  over- 
taken them,  and  that  they  were  incurable.  Thence  he  extended  the  theory  to  all 
other  plants  ;  and  here  and  there,  writers  on  vegetable  physiology,  rather  out  of 
respect  to  Mr.  KnighVs  great  name  than  from  any  correct  examination  of  the 
facts  for  themselves,  have  blindly  adopted  his  views;  but  reason -and  evidence 
are  alike  opposed  to  the  conclusion,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  mis- 
taken application  of  the  laws  of  animal  life  to  that  of  vegetables,  and  a  desire  to 
push  analogy  beyond  its  proper  limits."  (Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture, 
p.  476.) 

Downing,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  says : — *<  Certain  French  writers  about 
this  time,  gladly  seized  Knight*s  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state 
into  which  the  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  fallAi  about  Paris,  owing  to  bad  culture 
and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death  warrant,  in  like  manner,  o(  the  Brown 
beurre.  Doyenne,  Chaumontel,  and  many  others.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repu- 
diated apples  and  pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultivators  in 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  peach  trees  annually  introduced  into 
this  country  (the  United  States)  from  France  are  the  Doyenne  and  Beurre.  And 
the  *  extinct  varieties*  seem  yet  to  bid  defiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivation.*' 

"  We  may  easily  conceive,**  says  De  Candolle,  the  distinguished  botanist  and 
vegetable  physiologist,  **that  every  cultivated  variety  owed  its  origin  to  some 
special  circumstance  which-  once  occurred,  and  but  once.  In  such  a  case,  the 
variety  has  been  multiplied  by  division,  and  every  plant  so  obtained  from  it  has 
been  a  portion  of  the  same  individual,  which  acconnts  for  their  all  being  exactly 
like  each  other.  An  identity  of  origin  of  all  the  plants  of  the  same  variety  has 
led  some  physiologists  to  imagine  that  those  varieties  or  fractions  of  an  individual 
might  die  of  old  age.  But  it  is  difficult  to  admit,  upon  such  a  single  fact,  an 
hypothesis  opposed  to  all  other  facts.  That  varieties  will  last  so  long  as  man 
takes  care  of  them,  appears  to  be  proved  by  many  of  them  having  been  preserved 
from  the  most  remote  periods.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  negligence  will  cause 
some  to  disappear,  just  as  accident  or  industry  brings  others  into  existence." 
(Phys.  Vegetale,  p.  731.) 

What  we  call  varieties,  therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  seedlings  of  our  cul- 
tivated plants.  They  may  be  inferior  and  worthless,  or  they  may  be  very  supe- 
rior. They  are  all  variations  from  the  original  wild  plants  as  they  were  in  a  state 
of  nature,  with  certain  improved  qualities  impressea  upon  them  through  succes- 
sive generations  by  artificial  treatment  and  by  cross- fecundation. 

These  varieties  thus  springing  up,  show,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  birth- 
place, that  they  are  hardy  varieties,  and  specially  adapted  by  their  constitutions 
to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  originate. 

I  dwell  upon  this  }>oint  because  I  believe  it  contains  the  germ  of  our  future 
success,  if  we  perlevere  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  not  this  tbe  triumph  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  1 
Here  is  a  plant  which,  in  its  wild  state,  is  of  woody  structure  and  arborescent 
size,  perennial  in  its  habits,  changed  by  long  cultivation  to  an  herbaceous  annual 
of  moderate  dimensions,  becoming  thereby  a  more  prolific  bearer,  concentrating 
its  energies  wi'.hin  a  more  limited  season,  and  affording,  by  its  smaller  size  and 
.  the  increased  facility  of  harvest,  a  capacity  of  productiveness  which  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  other  plant,  and  which,  without  these  material  advan- 
tages acquired  from  long  cultivation,  could  never  have  entered,  as  it  now  does, 
into  the  economy  of  every-day  life,  and  furnished  clothing  and  employment  to  so 
maay  millions  of  human  beings. 
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In  framing?,  therefore,  a  system  of  husbandry  for  the  South,  we  must  consider 
the  peculiarity  of  our  climate  and  soil,  differing,  as  it  does,  so  widely  from  that 
of  the  North  and  of  Europe.  Their  experience  will  avail  us  but  little.  Varieties 
of  plants  and  animals  which  have  originated  there,  and  have  been  found  thrlAy 
and  suitable  to  tbeir  climate,  when  brought  to  the  South,  and  losing  those  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  called  into  life,  have  degenerated,  or  have  failed 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  which  they  maintained  in  their  native  region. 

In  our  Northern  States  the  climate  is  more  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  where 
these  improvements  have  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  thus  they 
have  the  advantage  of  using  the  experience  of  the  older  countries,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  progress — of  building  on  a  foundation  which  others  have 
laid.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  the  same  thing  here  ;  we  have  tried  time  after 
time,  the  improved  varieties  of  the  North  and  of  Europe,  until  successive  failures 
have  at  length  made  it  apparent  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  their  experience.  We 
most  work  out  our  own  necessities. 

We  may  derive  much  benefit  from  their  progress,  and  in  certain  cases  we  may 
even  adopt  successfully  their  plans  ;  but  we  must  guard  against  follow  ing  their 
experience  blindly. 

Frequent  trials  have  been  made  here  at  the  South  to  cultivate  clover,  and  the 
grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay,  but  success  has  been  very  limited.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  light  soils  and  long  wet  summers  will  always  forbid  their  profit- 
able culture,  except  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  in  certain  peculiarly  favorable 
situations.  Many  of  the  improved  breeds  of  animals  have  been  introduced  at  the 
South,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  not  kept  up  their  standard,  even  with 
the  greatest  care.  Among  garden  vegetables,  the  cabbage,  Irish  potato,  onion, 
and  some  others  ;  and  among  fruits,  the  apple,  cherry,  plum,  gooseberry,  currant, 
and  raspberry,  obtain  a  perfection  there,  which  they  rarely  reach  here. 

Now  if  we  desire  to  introduce  these  plants  which,  by  their  nature,  by  their  con- 
stitutions, are  unfitted  to  endure  our  long,  hot,  and  dry  summers,  we  may  attain 
a,measure  of  success  by  adopting  the  mode  which  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  only  safe  and  correct  one ;  not  by  using  these  varieties  which  have 
originated  in  a  different  climate,  and  are  unsuitable  to  ours,  but  by  raising  seed- 
lings, and  thus  obtaining  those  sorts  which  will  be  better  adapted  to  their  new 
condition.  This  has  been  accomplished  already  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  which 
by  its  nature  is  fitted  for  more  northern  latitudes.  By  a  careful  collection  of  the 
best  Southern  seedlings,  our  energetic  nurserymen  have  given  us  a  catalogue  of 
different  kinds  which  are  said  to  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Northern 
fruit,  and  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  ripening  earlier,  as  well  as 
keeping  through  the  winter. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  now  seems  increasing  at  the  South,  and  is 
destined,  1  believe,  to  become  an  important  object  of  husbandry,  will  probably 
have  to  be  modified  very  much  from  the  European  standards,  to  suit  our  climate. 
The  Germans,  who  have  established  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  are  already  seeing 
the  necessity  of  some  change  from  the  close  planting  and  close  pruning  of  the 
old  country — and  under  our  Soitthern  sun,  it  will  be  still  more  necessary  to  devi- 
ate from  their  mode  of  culture.  Before  we  can  expect  to  make  much  progress, 
we  must  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  disentangling  ourselves  from  old  preju- 
dices, and  long-cherished  methods  which  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  de- 
pend more  upon  our  own  observation.  Our  condition  of  soil  and  climate  here,  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  Ohio  and  of  Europe,  and  we  must  build  upon  our 
own  experience. 

It  is  by  these  modes  only  that  our  fruit  culture  can  be  best  promoted  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  end  t  would  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  and 
to  all  others  who  are  pursuing  like  objects,  to  use  their  efforts.  ' 

Let  us  not  blindly  adopt  the  experience  of  other  regions,  but  seek  out  for  our- 
selves those  modifications  in  the  natural  laws  of  vegetable  growth  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  different  latitudes,  and  adapt  our  practice  in  conformity  with 
these  laws. 

I^t  us  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  those,  who  as  pioneers  in  this  work  of 
improvement,  are  using  all  their  efforts,  and  in  course  of  time  we  shall  have  a 
selection  suitable  to  oar  wants,  and  worthy  of  our  rich  Southern  clime. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 

1.— MILLEDGEVILLE,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  GEORGIA. 

BY  PROr.  O.  H.  8TUBCKRATH. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  "  Notes  on  Georgia,"  of  December,  1858, 
respecting  the  city  of  Milledgeville,  I  find  myself  Employed  most  pleasurabJy  in 
again  recurring  to  the  same  subject.  Were  there  no  other  reasons  for  giving 
further  description  of  this  city,  the  fact  of  its  being  the  capital  "  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,"  gives  it  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  place  in  the  Review. 
There  are  other  reasons,  however,  which  impress  me  with  the  necessity  of  again 
bringing  this  city  to  the  kind  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  capital  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oconee  River,  distant  659  miles 
south-west  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  158  miles  north-west  of  Savannah. 

It  was  not  incorporated  as  a  city  until  the  year  1836,  but  the  legislature  has 
held  its  sessions  here  since  the  year  1807. 

The  town  of  Louisville  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  until  its  removal 
to  this  place. 

The  State  honse  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of  an  elevated  plat,  called  the 
Capital  Grounds,  and  is  a  solid.looking  and  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed,  with  some  degree  q^architectural  skillj  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000.  In 
it  is  contained  the  executive  office,  that  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
comptroller-general,  and  surveyor-general.  In  the  same  building  is  an  exten- 
sive law  library,  containing  the  statutes  and  reports  of  all  the  States,  and  various 
other  books. 

.  The  senate  chamber  is  a  room  of  about  60  feet  square.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Wm.  H.  Crawford, 
Ex-Governor  George  M.  Troup,  and  Ex-Governor  John  Clark. 

The  most  attractive  pictures  are  the  living  ones,  who  adorn  the  gallery,  a  fair 
representation  of  the  beautiful  ladies  of  Georgia,  who  are  listening  with  much  at- 
tention to  the  debates  of  the  senators  on  the  floor. 

The  representative  hall  is  larger  than  the  senate  chamber.  Above  and  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  speaker^s  chair  is  suspended  the  portrait  of  Ex- 
Governor  James  Jackson  ;  on  the  right,  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  on  the 
leil,  that  of  Marquis  De  Lafayette. 

The  capital  grounds  are  covered  with  Bermuda  grass,  and  enclosed  with  a 
neat  wooden  fence.  ^ 

Not  far  from  the  capital  stands  th(^  arsenal,  an  inferior  brick  building,  and  is 
going  to  decay  from  neglect. 

The  executive  mansion  is  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  built  of 
brkk,  and  stuccoed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000,  together  with  the  lot,  and  various 
repairs  and  improvements  up  to  January,  1859. 

The  State  penitentiary  is  also  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The 
outer  walls  of  the  penitentiary  are  made  of  brick,  averaging  20  feet  in  height, 
by  2^  feet  in  thickness,  containing  within  the  walls  2^  acres.  The  cells,  or 
prison  proper,  are  contained  in  a  three-story  granite  building,  200x30.  They 
are  on  eich  side,  and  divided  into  four  wards.  There  is  in  the  enclosure  a  two- 
story  building,  of  brick,  40  feet  square,  in  which  are  apartments  for  the  sick 
female  convicts. 

The  State  lunatic  asylum  is  about  H  miles  distant  from  i  he  capitol,  is  built 
of  brick,  and  stuccoed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $325,000,  and  has  a  centre  building 
115  feet  high,  flanKed  on  each  side  by  wings  160  feet  each,  making  an  entire 
front  of  480  feet.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  large  refreshment  rooms,  billiard 
rooms,  (donated  by  a  man  of  Savannah),  public  parlors,  &c.,  &.c.  Extent  of 
ground  at  present  belonging  to  the  asylum  is  1,250  acres. 

Milledgeville  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  once  fertile  country,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  handsome  residences. 

The  Oconee  River,  above  mentioned,  furnishes  excelleHt  water-power  here, 
and  was  once  navigated  below  by  small  steamers,  but  these  are  now  superseded 
by  railroads.  A  branch  railroad  extends  south  to  Gordon,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road, and  another  extends  in  the  opp  tsite  direction  to  Eatonton. 
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A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  to  extend  the  Eatonton 
Railroad  to  Madison  on  the  Georgia  Railroad.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
capital  will  be,  by  railroad,  almost  in  thjB  centre  of  the  State,  as  it  is  already  geo- 
graphically  so.  There  is  also  a  railroad  contemplated  direct  from  Milledgeville 
to  the  city  of  Augusta,  by  way  of  Sparta  and  Warrenton.  I  learn  that  the 
Georgia  Rai^ad  is  negotiating  at  present  for  the  survey,  of  this  latter  road. 

There  is  1  Baptist,  1  Methmlist,  I  Episcopalian,  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  African 
Church,  all  supplied  every  Sabbath  by  able  and  faithful  ministers,  who  fre- 
qoently  alternate  with  the  able  divines,  who  compose  the  faculty  of  Oglethorpe 
University. 

There  are  no  public  schools  of  much  note  here.  The  private  tutors  and  private 
schools  have  monopolized  this  department.  These,  with  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  Midway,  furnish  ample  means  for  the  acquirement  of  a  jirst-class  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  two  bank  agencies  here  ;  ome  for  the  Planters*  Bank,  and  the  other 
for  the  Bank  of  Savannah.  These,  with  the  State  treasury,  furnish  ample  means 
to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  this  place,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable^ 
there  being  about  200  bales  of  cotton  per  day  sold  here  during  the  cotton 
season. 

There  are  two  daily  (and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature)  two  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Federal  Union^  and  the  SouXhexn  Recorder^  representing  the 
democratic  and  the  opposition  parties.  The  editors  are  all  gentlemanly  scholars, 
true  to  tfie  Union,  and  particularly  to  their  native  State. 

Oglethorpe  University,  above  mentioned,  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  m  public  favor.  It  is  situated  on  a  dry,  elevated  and  healthy  eminence, 
called  the  Midway  Hill,  one  and  a-half  miles  south  of  the  capital,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  of  refined  and  excellent  private  families,  with  the  most 
intelligent,  elegant  and  queenly  young  ladies  I  had  ever  the  pleasure  to  meet. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  daily  mingle  with  young  gentlemen, 
the  representatives  of  the  first  families  of  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  dec,  dec.  The  place  is  retired,  and  admirably  situated 
for  the  seat  of  the  Muses. 

The  faculty*  of  the  college  are  men  of  high  scientific  and  literary  acquirements, 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  manners,  liberal  in  sentiments,  and  cnthusiasUcally 
^evoted  to  their  profession  as  instructors  of  youth.  They  have  always  a  fine  col- 
lection of  students  under  their  care.  The  organization  of  the  institution  is  emi- 
nently suited  to  remove  many  of  the  objections  offered  against  denominational 
colleges,  as  being  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action,  restricted  in  their  patronage, 
and  low  in  their  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  under  the  joint  care  of  the  three 
Presbyterian  synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  Georgia  and 
Florida  being  embraced  in  one  synod,  so  that  the  Presbyterian  Churcn  of  the 
Southern  States  are  united  in  its  support. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  amongst  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  men, 
lay  and  clerical,  of  those  states  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  have  always  been  cele- 
brated for  their  liberal  patronage  of  the  cause  of  letters.  The  graduates  of  this 
college  are  taking  rank  among  the  most  eminent  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  One  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  college  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  it  sends  out,  six- 
teen from  one  late  graduating  class  having  devoted  themselves  to  thfs  useful  em- 
ployment. 

The  college  has  an  endowment  of  $90,000,  much  of  which  has  been  raised 
for  the  establishment  of  free  scholarships,  appropriated  to  thp  education  of  poor 
and  promising  youth. 

2.— MONTGOMERY,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  ALABAMA. 

Having  revisited  Montgomery,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  some  additional  facts  in 
relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  capital,  to  those  already  given  to  our  patrons  in 
my  sketch  of  February,  1859. 

*  Faculty.— Rev.  S.  K.  Talmafi^e,  D.  D..  pre-ident,  and  profes-ior  oTancient  Innj^uape^  and 
bellenlcttre^;  Rev.  C.  W.  Lane,  A.  M.,  South  Carolina,  professor  of  mathematics  and  ft<<tro- 
nomy ;  Rev.  R.  C.  Smith,  A.  M..  Alabama,  professor  of  moral  .-ind  mental  philo^itophy  ;  Jame<) 
Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  Georgia  and  Florida,  profo^^or  of  chemi.-try.  natural  philosophy,  geolugj 
and  botauj  ;  8.  L.  Knox,  A.  D.,  tutor ;  C.  W.  Lane,  librarian ;  James  Woodtow,  secretarj. 
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In  the  early  tettlement  of  this  State,  the  aite  of  Montgomery  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  land  speculatora,  being  directly  opposite  the  celebrated  Big  Bend,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  natural  carves  ever  beheld,  and  circumventing  a 
large  body  of  fertile  land.  The  site  commanded  a  view  of  this  bend,  and  of  the 
Alabamariver,  several  miles  above  and  below ;  while  it  all  consisted  of  a  forest  of 
heavy  trees,  interspersed  with  small  ones,  several  persons  resolved  to  appropriate 
it  as  a  town.* 

In  July,  1817,  at  the  land  sales  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  Judge  Andrew  Dex- 
ter, an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  became  the  purchaser 
of  a  tract  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  now  incorporated,  and  embraces  that  portion 
of  the  city  lyinff  east  of  Court-street.  About  the  same  time  a  Georgia  company, 
composed  of  John  and  William  1'aylor,  and  others,  bought  a  tract  of  land,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  embraced  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  lying  west  of  Court- 
street. 

These  different  interests  are  laid  offin  lots  for  two  distinct  towns,  that  of  Judge 
A.  Dexter  being  called  New  Philadelphia,  whilst  the  Georgia  company  gave  to 
their  town  the  name  of  East  Alabama. 

The  streets,  in  diverging  from  the  Artesian  Basin,  form  acute  angles,  which  is 
explained  from  the  fact,  that  the  Artesian  Basin  is  upon  the  dividing  lines  of 
these  two  towns,  which  were  laid  off  wholly  independent  of  each  othec,  and  the 
position  of  the  old  court  house  was  selected  as  a  compromise  of  their  rival  in- 
terests. 

Judge  A.  Dexter,  in  laying  off  his  town,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  State  capital  would  be  located  here,  consequently  he  donated  to 
the  town  the  square  upon  which,  twenty-seven  years  after,  the  capital  was  placed. 
During  the  same  year  that  these  towns  were  laid  off.  Gen.  John  Scott,  Thomas 

Bibb,  Esq.,  and  Dr. Manning,  laid  off  a  town  on  the  bluff,  about  one  mile 

west  of  the  court-house,  embracing  thejpresent  plantation  and  brick  yard  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  J.  Stewart. 

The  site  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  tribe  of  the  Alabama  Indians,  and  for 
over  15Cl  years  was  occupied  by  them,  the  town  being  called  '*  Econcharte,*' 
which  means  '*  red  ground."  It  is  now  familiarly  known  by  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama as  "  Old  Alabama  town." 

In  September,  1817,  Judge  A.  Dexter  employed  a  Mr.  Hall,  as  surveyor,  to  lay 
off  the  town,  and  sold  at  auction  the  first  lots  in  New  Philadelphia.  The  pur- 
chasers were,  Jonathan  C.  Farley,  Esq. ;  James  Vickers,  Esq. ;  J.  G.  Klinck, 
Esq. ;  Jevry  Lofton,  Esq.  ;  John  Falconer,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Klinck  employed  a  Mr.  Bell  to  build  him  a  cabin,  and  in  showing  him 
where,  they  found  on  the' corner  a  post,  or  black  oak,  in  the  way  of  laying 
the  ground  sill,  when  Mr.  K.  immediately  seized  the  axe  and  felled  it,  re-* 
marking  to  Mr.  Bell  :  *'  This  is  the  first  tree — future  ages  will  tell  the  tale." 
The  house  was  built,  and  a  well  dug  close  by,  at  the  junction  of  Market  and 
Perry  streets. 

The  business  of  locating  a  site  for  a  court-house  came,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Public  opinion  had  given  the  court-house 
to  New  Philadelphia,  whose  citizens  entered  into  a  bond  of  $20,000,  payable 
to  the  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court-house  and  jail,  if 
they  would  locate  the  buildings  in  the  last-mentioned  town,  on  the  hill,  where 
a  public  square  had  been  laid  off  for  the  purpose.  This  bond  was  signed  by 
Dexter,  J.  C.  Farley,  John  Falconer,  Harris  <b  Carpenter,  and  J.  G.  Klinck, 
taking  a  mortgage, of  the  lots  around  the  square  as  an  indemnity,  in  case  the 
proposition  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  commissioners. 

From  some  cause  or  other  (either  prejudice  or  interest),  Yankee  Town,  as 


•  Col.  Thos.  S.  Woodward,  of  Louifiiana,  formerly  of  Alabama,  visited  the  spot  where  Mont- 
gomery now  stands,  in  April,  1814 ;  it  wan  then  called  "  Chunnanugga-Chatty."  or  "  the  High 
Red  Bluff."  The  first  white  man  that  built  a  house,  in  the  latter  part  of  1815,  or  early  in 
1816,  and  lived  in  it  at  Montgomery,  was  Arthur  Moore,  Esq.  The  cabin  stood  up  on  the 
bluff,  above  what  was  once  called  the  "  ravine,"  and  not  far  from  where  Gen.  Scott  put  up  a 
■team  mill.    The  ^pot  where  the  cabin  stood,  has  gone  into  the  river. 
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it  wai  sometimet  called,  did  not  get  the  couri-honse,  with   all   its  ofTerings, 
bat  it  was  awarded  to  Alabama  town.    Up  to  the  fall  of  1819  no  coart-hoase 
had  been  built. 
A  log  building,  resembling  an  ordinaiy  com  crib,  was  used  as  a  jail 
Justices*  court  was  held  m  Judge  Bibb's  house ;  and  the  first  circuit  court 
was  holden  in  Mrs.  Moultan*s  house,  by  Judge  Martin. 

The  first  goods  were  opened  by  John  Falconer,  Esq.,  and  James  Eades,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  Falconer  was  the  first  post-master,  and  held  this  office  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  this  year  Jonathan  G.  Farley,  Esq.,  erected  the  first  frame  building,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  Market,  and  west  corner  of  Hull  streets.  Settle- 
ments now  commenced,  and  buildings  were  going  up  in  East  Alabama  and  in 
Alabama  town.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  East  Alabama  were  Ebenezer  D. 
Washburn,  Esq.,  and  Walter  B.  Lucas,  Esq. 

The  spring  of  1819  witnessed  much  improvement  in  both  New-Philadelphia 
and  East  Alabama,  each  town  growing  towards  the  confines  of  each  other. 

In  1819,  stocks  of  goods  were  exposed  for  sale  by  John  Goldthwaite,  Esq., 
Daniel  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Jonathan  C.  Farley,  Esq.,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Elinck' 
dt  Dice. 

The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr.  James  Mitchell,  late  a  resident  of 
Autauga  county,  below  Vernon;  and  Dr.  GuHett  and  Dr.  Morrow  established 
themselves  here  the  same  year. 

James  Vickers,  Esq.,  the  same  year  erected  a  tavern  in  New-Philadelphia, 
being  a  log  house,  with  two  rooms,  and  a  passage  between,  where  travellers 
were  entertained  at  three  dollars  per  day  ! 

Not  long  afterwards  Col.  G.  Freeny  put  up  a  frame  building  for  a  hotel  in 
East  Alabama,  lon^  known  as  the  **  Old  Bell  Tavern,"  a  part  of  which  is 
still  standing,  and  is  opposite  the  Montgomery  Mills. 

N.  E.  Benson,  Esq.,  Judge  A.  Dexter,  and  John  Edmonson,  Esq.,  were  the 
first  lawyers. 

The  seat  of  justice  at  this  time  was  in  Alabama  town,  or  the  ancient  Eeon- 
charte. 

In  the  fall  df  1819  the  two  towns.  East  Alabama  and  New-Philadelphia, 
resolved  to  unite.  Much  ill  feeling  had  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  towns,  and  also  between  Alabama  town,  growing  out  of  the  claims 
of  each  to  be  the  important  place. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1819,  Governor  Wm.  W.  Bibb  approved  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Montgomery,  which  embraced  the  two  towns. 
New -Philadelphia  and  East  Alabama,  so  that  the  names  of  these  two  rivals 
ceased  forever  after  to  exist.  These  rivals  received  the  common  name  of  Mont- 
gomery, in  honor  of  the  general  of  that  name  who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Quebec. 
In  1817,  two  years  befcre  the  county  of  Montgomery  had  been  established 
— which  at  that  time  embraced  several  of  the  present  surrounding  counties — 
it  received  its  name  from  Major  Lemuel  Purnell  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  1814 
at  the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  which  was  fought  upon  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  county  of  Tallapoosa. 

On  the  3'J  of  January,  1820,  an  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jonathan 
C.  Farley,  Esq.,  under  the  management  of  Andrew  C.  Dexter,  Esq.,  and  others, 
for  intendant  and  councilmen.    Sixty-one  votes  were  polled. 

In  January,  1821,  J.  Battelle  established  a  neat  and  well-executed  news- 
paper, called  the  Montgomery  Republican. 

In  May,  1821,  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  were  astonished  by  the  rise  of 
the  Alabama  river,  which  was  never  known  before ;  the  town  of  Cahawba,  then 
the  capital,  was  overflowed,  and  the  bluff  at  the  foot  of  Commerce-street,  in 
Montgomery,  was  several  feet  under  water. 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is  about  10,000,  and,  in  intelligence  and 
wealth,  far  above  the  average  of  Southern  cities.  In  point  of  business  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  city  in  the  Union  of  the  same  population,  and  in  every 
respect  it  is  justly  entitled  to  the  quaint  observation  of  an  ex-governor  of  the 
State,  **  that  it  is  the  largest  city  of  its  size  he  ever  saw.*' 
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The  dry  goods  trade  is  very  large,  and  indicates  mnch  taste  and  richness 
of  dress  in  the  community. 

The  grocery  business  is  the  chief,  and  furnishes  supplies  for  a  large  portion 
of  Alabama  and  western  Georgia.  The  hardware  trade,  the  drug,  and  cloth« 
ins  business  are  also  large. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  of  last  year  was  about  100,000  bales,  and  will  pro- 
bably exceed  that  amount  for  the  present  year. 

The  eichange  business  is  remarkably  extensive,  the  amount  of  banking  cap- 
ital  b«ing  about  $1,250,000.  ' 

Ail  of  the  prominent  religious  denominations  of  the  country  have  each  a 
large  church,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  fine  structurrs. 

I'here  are  here,  we  believe,  no. incorporate  seminaries  of  learning,  except 
one  female  institute,  jnst  established  under  the  Presbyterian  patronage;  but 
there  are  here  many  good  private  schools,  and  two  large  female  seminaries  are 
soon  to  be  founded  ;  one  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kpiscopal,  and  the  other 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

The  press  is  ably  represented  by  several  daily  newspapers,  the  Confederation, 
National  Democrat^  the  Advertiser  and  Gazette,  State  Rights^  Democrat,  and  the 
Montgonury  Mail  (opposition),  to  the  editors  of  which  we  are  indebted  for  much 
courtesy. 

There  are  here  three  large  first-class  hotels  ;  the  Exchange,  under  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Watt,  Lanier  dc  Co. ;  the  Madison  House,  under  the  management  of  James 
Joby,  Esq. ;  and  the  Montgomery  Hall,  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  P. 
Watson,  Esq.,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  constantly  thronged,  and  give  the  travel' 
ler  large  ideas  of  Montgomery  as  a  great  thoroughfare. 

The  visitor  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  excellence  of  its  build- 
ings generally,  and  the  magnificence  of  some  of  its  private  residences. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  neinly-elected  governor,  A.  B.  Moore, 
took  place  at  the  capital  on  Thursday,  ist  of  December,  1859,  morning — a  grand 
and  imposing  occasion,  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  The 
weather,  early  in  the  day,  seemed  threatening  and  inauspicious  ;  but  as  the  sun 
approached  the  meridian,  it  became  as  pleasant  and  beautiful  as  could  well  be 
imagined  I  am  confident,  I  never  before  witnessed  such  an  array  of  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Alabama,  as  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  this  occasion.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  politely  invited 
the  ladies  to  occupy  their  seats ;  and,  instead  **  of  the  assembled  wisdom,"  the 
congregated  beauty  of  the  State  was  temporarily  represented.  For  the  time- 
being,  radiant  smiles  and  winning  looks  were  substituted  for  boisterous  appeals 
and  parliamentary  harangues  to  **  Mr.  Speaker  !'*  and  the  spectacle  presented 
was  truly  fairy-like  and  impressive. 

The  procession,  under  the  control  of  Col.  H.  P.  Watson,  marshal  of  the 
day,  m«>ved  from  the  Montgomery  Hall  about  half-past  eleven  o*clock,  A.  M 
The  True  Blues  acted  as  the  escort.  They  were  followed  in  close  proximity  by 
the  carriage,  drawn  by  six  almost  snow-white  horses,  containing  the  governor 
elect,  ex-govornors  Winston  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Petrie.  Next  in  the 
procession  was  the  carriage  in  which  was  seated  the  committee  of  arrangements 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  rear  carriages  citizens  generally. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  fnmt  portico  of  the  capital,  the  column  opened  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  far  as  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  governor  elect  and  ex- 
governors  then  moved  to  the  representative  hall,  the  procession  closing  after 
them  Upon  entering  the  chamber,  the  governor  elect,  with  the  ex-governors, 
were  conducted  to  the  speaker*8  stand  by  the  committee.  Rev  Dr.  Petrie  then 
opened  with  prayer,  in  a  spirited  and  impressivo  manner,  the  governor  elect  fol- 
lowing him  with  the  inaugural  address,  after  which  the  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  (speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Hon.  A.  B.  Meek. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Petrie  followed  in  a  benediction,  and  the  True  Blues  fired  a  State 
salute  of  nine  guns,  thus  concluding  the  ceremonies,  which  were  witnessed  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  by  the  most  intelligent,  elegant  and  refined 
citicene  of  Alabama. 
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The  first  printing-press  in  North  America,  as  we  learn  from  Goggeshairs 
Neuftvaper  Record,  was  established  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  about  the  year  1600. 
The  nrst  press  "  worked**  in  the  American  colonies  was  "  set  up''  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1629.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Glover  procured  this  press,  by  **  con- 
tributions of  friends  of  learning  and  religion"  in  Amsterdam  and  m  England,  but 
died  on  his  passage  to  the  new  wor^  Stephen  Day  was  the  first  printer,  In 
honor  of  his  pioneer  position,  goverXient  gave  him  a  grant  of  three  hifndred 
acres  of  land. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  second  colony  to  encourage  printing.  William  Brad- 
ford came  to  Pennsylvania  with  William  Penn,  in  1686,  and  established  a 
printing-press  in  Philaddphia.  In  1692,  Mr.  Bradford  was  induced  to  establish 
a  printing-press  in  New-Tork.  He  received  £40  per  annum,  and  the  privilege  of 
printing  on  his  own  account  Previous  to  this  time,  there  had  been  no  printing 
done  in  the  province  of  New-Tork.  His  first  issue  in  New- York  was  a  procla- 
mation, bearing  the  date  of  1692. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  after  a  printing-press  had  been  set  up  in  New- 
England,  before  one  would  be  tolerat<Hi  in  Virginia. 

The  southern  colonists  had  no  printing  done  among  them  till  1727. 

There  was. a  printing-press 

At  Cambnige,  Massachusetts 1629 

"   Philadelphia,  Penasylvania 1686 

"   New- York,  New- York 1692 

**   New-London,  Connecticut  1709 

"  Annapolis,  Maryland ^ 1726 

"  Williamsburg,  Vireinia 1729 

"  Charleston,  South  Carolina 1780 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 1732 

WooSbridffe,  New-Jersey 1762 

Newbem,  North  Carolina 1755 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 1756 

Savannah,  Georgia 1762 

The  first  printing-press  established  in  the  north-west  territory,  was  worked 
by  William  MaxweU,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1793.  The  first  printing  executed  west 
or  the  Mississippi,  was  done  at  St.  Louis,  in  1808,  by  Jacob  Hinkle. 

There  had  been  a  printing-press  in  Kentucky,  in  1786,  and  there  was  one  in 
Tennessee,  in  1793  ;  in  Michigan  in  1809  ;  in  Mississippi  in  1810.  Louisiana 
had  a  press  immediately  after  her  possession  by  the  United  States. 

Printing  was  done  in  -Canada,  before  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  mx>ther  country;  Hali&x  had  a  press  in  1751,  and  Quebec  boasted  of 
a  printing-office  in  1764. 

In  1725  there  were  five  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States ;  in  1755,  there 
were  thirty-four ;  in  1800,  about  two  hundred ;  in  1825,  about  six  hundred ;  in 
1830,  about  one  thousand;  1840,  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  ;  in  1850 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred ;  and  in  1860  there  will  be  at  least  four  thou- 
sand. 
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The  climate  of  Lake  Superior,  and  especially  in  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Keweenaw  Point,  is  'decidedly  northern  in  its  character.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  States,  the  idea  of  five  or  six  months  of  uninterrupted  winter,  with 
six  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  sensation  of  the  miseries 
of  a  Siberia.  But  the  inhabitant  of  a  northern  latitude,  on  this  as  well  as  the 
European  continent,  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  climate  of  Lake  Superior,  nor 
consider  it  at  all  unusual.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  north  of  Germany,  or  the 
mountain  regions  of  southern  Germany,  only  by  the  winters  being  two  or  three 
weeks  lorurer.  uninterriipted,  and  of  an  even  temperature,  with  a  continuous 
cover  of  snow   uf  sereriu  leet  in  depth,  which  begins  to  fall  before  the  ground 
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freezes.  The  epring,  summer,  and  fall  are  of  abont  the  same  character  in  the 
countries  under  comparison.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  snow  disappears  in 
Keweenaw,  and  the  ground  not  haying  been  frozen,  vegetation  commences  at 
once,  and  the  birch,  the  maple,  basswood,  elm,  and  other  sorts  of  hard  wood 
which  cover  the  trap  formation,  put  forth  immediately  their  beautiful  foliage, 
and  dress  the  hill-siaes  in  the  most  delicate  rarieties  of  green.  During  tiie 
summer,  the  thermometer  ranges  sotnetimes  at  mid-day  as  high  as  ninety  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  the  evenings  are  cool,  apd  a  woolen  Uanket  is  always  com- 
fortable during  the  night. 

Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  ^row  very  well ;  the  success 
of  fruit  trecs^  has  not  jret  been  tried.    I  should  thmk,  when  the  sugar  maple 

rrows  so  vigorously  as  it  does  here,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  must  succeed  also, 
saw  many  wild  grape  vines  along  the  shore  of  the  Ontanagon  river,  which  I 
have  been  told  bear  a  small  grape,  resembling  the  chicken  grape  of  the  middle 
States  ;  raspberries,  cranberries,  and  strawl^rries,  grow  very  aoundantly  in  all 
parts  of  the  wild  forest.  The  wild  rose  and  many  other  fine-scented  flowers  etn- 
tMsllish  the  shores  of  the  lake  an<p  rivers,  and  prove  that  the  long  winters  are  not 
injurious  even  to  delicate  vegetation. 

However,  the  principal  consideration  of  a  climate  for  actual  settlers  is  its  in- 
fluence apon  the  most  precious  blessing — health. 

The  best  indication,  and  the  surest  guide  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to 
such  an  important  inquiry,  is  the  appearance  of  the  people,  whether  they  are 
pale,  tbin,  and  fiitigued,  or  rosy,  stout,  and  vigorous.  As  there  iAo  native  pop- 
ulation, ray  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  working  classes,  who  work  below  and 
above  ground,  exposed  to  the  weather  in  all  seasons.  I  found  them  looking 
well,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  vigorous.  The  Germans,  as  well  as  the  im- 
migrants from  France,  found  the  winter  not  in  the  least  too  cold,  and  all  agreed 
as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate. 

The  numerous  children  which  I  met,  looked  the  very  image  of  health  and  ani- 
mation, being  never  troubled  wish  intense  heat  and  sleepless  nights,  such  as  we 
experience  for  many  months,  in  the  middle  States. 

During  my  visit  in  the  early  part  of  this  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
reached  nearly  100  degrees  in  the  shade  at  Detroit.  I  found  the  thermometer  at 
Keweenaw  Point  seldom  much  above  75  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  the  atmosphere 
was  dry  and  exceedingly  bracing; ;  the  nights  were  cool!  and  invigorating  ;  and 
the  purity  and  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  invigorate  tlie  whole  sys- 
tem, to  improve  the  appetite,  and  to  afl<3ct  the  spirits  in  a  similar  pleasant  man- 
ner.. Many  invalids  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union  come  liere  to  enjoy, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  cool  and  delightful  climate ;  and  it  is  said  that 
those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints  find  here  much  relief,  and  delicate 
constitutions  arc  at  once  reiftorcd  by  the  refreshing  breezes  which  come  sweep- 
ing over  the  vast  area  of  about  32,000  square  miles,  of  pure  limpid  water  of  this 
Mediterranean  Sea  of  North  America,  modifying  the  extremes  of  temperature. 
The  lake  influences  also  the  climate  in  winter  ;  the  temperature  of  its  water  sel- 
dom falls  below  40  degrees  Falireuheit,  and  it  never  freezes  in  the  middle  ;  its 
shores  only  are  encircled  in  ice  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  laud. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  mining  operations  continue,  and  the  fnrmer  can 
clear  land  and  prepare  wood  for  market,  and  haul  it  with  sleighs  easily  to  ony 
point.  Snow  shoes  f  cilitate  travelling  on  the  snow,  which  covers  for  months 
the  whole  country,  and  many  of  the  old  settlers  consider  it  the  most  pleasant 
peason.  The  temperature  is'remarkably  constant,  the  atmosphere  exceedingly 
sure  and  dry.  From  the  beginning,  or  the  10th  of  November,  until  April,  snow 
storms  occur  at  intervals,  and  keep  the  snow  very  deep  ;  the  ek}'  over  the  white 
mantle  is  of  ihe  purest  azure  blue,  seldom  cloudy,  and  never  shrouded  with  fogs. 
The  inhiihitiints  enjoy  perfect  health  ;  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  coughs, 
colds,  or  disease  of  the  lungs,  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  or  in  n«)rthern  Europe,  in  short,  it  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate, 
espeeinlly  suited  for  Girmau!*,  Norweginns,  and  Swedes. 

1  have  seen  rye  which  looks  promising,  and  is  the  only  winter  crop^that  will 
succeed  in  the  sandy  regions. 

Oats  seem  to  grow  well,  and  is  extensively  grown  as  feed  for  horses. 
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The  Cincinnati  Gazette  estimates  the  com  crop  of  1859  at  900,000,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  or  $360,000,000.     It  says : 

"  It  is  time  that  the  Western  people  should  know  something  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts and  interests.  In  this  year  (1859)  if  it  were  not  for  Indian  corn  therd 
would  be  almost  a  famine  in  the  land.  But  that  product  is  abundant,  and  enters 
into  so  many  departments  of  food  and  convenience,  that  it  stands  in  place  of  the 
deficiency  in  other  crops.  It  fattens  hoffs,  it  fattens  cattle,  it  enters  into  the  food 
of  man,  and  makes  the  basis  of  the  profitable  though  dangerous  commerce  in  do- 
mes; ic  and  manufactured  liquors.  In  1858,  there  were  700,000  hogs  killed  in 
Ohio,  and  in  some  forn^  exported.  It  required  8,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  be- 
sides other  food,  to  fatten  them.  This  com  made  the  pork,  lard,  lard-oil,  candles, 
dec.,  which  were  exported  from  Cincinnati  and  dther  ports.  Ten  millions  of 
bushels  were  mode  into  whiskey.  Two  or  three  millions  more  made  fat  cattle  ; 
and  thus  the  surplus  corn  of  Ohio  was  manufactured  into  various  forms  of  food, 
light,  and  liquor.  In  this  there  was  the  treble  profit  of  the  farmer,  merchant, 
and  manufacturer,  all  realized  in  one  community.  ■  The  fact  that  Cincinnati  con- 
centrates the  results  of  this  triple  operation,  is  no  small  element  in  her  prosperity. 
Twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  will  not  cover  the  commercial  operations 
of  Cincinnati  arising  from  the  single  article  of  Indian  corn<  To  have  a  good  crop 
—'Which  in  this  region  is  generally  the  case — is  of  vast  importance  to  this  com- 
munity. 

The  crop  of  this  year,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  abundant,  but  probably  no 
greater,  if  as  much,  as  in  1857.  Taking  several  ^ears  together,  the  crops  of 
com  in  the  Ohio  valley  States  rapidly  increase,  especially  so  in  the  States  of 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  the  population  increases  rapidly.  The  crop 
of  any  one  year  must  depend  on  a  combination  of  the  people  to  cultivate,  the 
adaptation  of  soil,  and  the  change  of  seasons.  With  the  increase  of  people,  the 
soils  sdapted  to  corn  (and  in  these  States  it  is  more  than  half  the  whole  surface) 
will  be  more  and  more  cultivated.  The  quantity  of  acres  planted  will  of  course 
increase  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  average  product  per  acre  depends  much  upon 
the  season.    This  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  Ohio  statistics  of  agriculture. 

The  following  table  of  four  years*  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  Ohio  will  ex- 
hibit the  relation  of  surfaces  and  averages  in  the  periods  of  large  and  small 
crops  : 

Crop.  Averag* 

Acres.  BvtheU.  BuMhtU. 

In  1850 1,537,947 56,019,608 35.8 

In  1853 1,830,493 73.430,090 40 

In  ia55 2,205,282 83,587,434 39.7 

In  1858 •  •  •  • 1 .834,138 50,863,582 28 

From  1850  to  1855  the  number  of  acres  of  com  planted,  increased  fifty  per 
cent;  in  the  extraordinary  year  of  1858  the  number  of  acres  planted  decreased 
eighteen  per  cent.,  and  the  average  per  acre  fell  still  more.  The  cause  was  cli- 
matic— arising  from  the  single  fact  that  the  spring  rains  fell  just  a  month  later 
than  usual,  or  were  enormous  in  amount,  t^o  such  course  of  events  has  oc- 
curred in  ()hio  for  many  years,  if  ever.  The  result  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  land 
could  not  be  planted,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  com  planted  could  not  be  ripened,  the 
crop  was  the  smallest  relatively  we  have  ever  had  in  Ohio.  But  that  very  crop 
demonstrated  one  thing  of  great  importance,  that  the  corn  crop  could  not  entirely 
fail  without  a  miracle.  In  the  worst  year  we  have  had,  Ohio  raised  fitly  millions 
of  bushels.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  we  find  that  the  planting 
season  was  a  good  one,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  of  June  frost,  there  has 
been  nothing  extraordinary  to  interfere  with  it.  There  has  been  neither  drought 
Bor  heavy  rains.  The  frost  of  (he  4th  of  June  did  injure  corn  in  some  parts  of 
Ohio,  but  to  no  great  extent,  especially  as  the  great  corn  region  is  in  the  south- 
cm  part  of  the  State.     We  may  therefore  infer,  as  indeed  all  accounts  agree  in 
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stating,  that  in  the  main  the  corn  crop  of  the  Ohio  Valley  U  a  very  gfood  one.  If 
we  inquire  what  it  amounts  to,  we  have  the  means  of  calculating  it  very  nearly. 
We  have  the  population,  which  in  some  States,  like  Kentucky,  hasnot  increased 
as  fast  as  in  Ohio  and  Illinoifi.  \^e  have  the  crops  of  Ohio  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  we  have  the  crops  of  1840  and  1850  in  all  of  them.  Taking  these  data  as  a 
basis,  we  estimate  the  corn  crop  of  six  States  (including  Missouri)  as  follows  : 

Ohio,  bushels 80,000.000 

IllinoUrbaahels , 76,000,000 

Indiana,  bushels 65,000,000 

Kentuokj.  bushels 65,000,000 

Missouri,  bushels , 60,000.600    • 

Tenuessee,  bushels 60,000,000 

Aggregate.' ^.405,000,000 

Ohio  has  twice  raised  more  than  is  set  down  above.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Missouri,  have  increased  rapidly  in  population.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
put  down  at  only  a  small  increase  above  their  crops  in  1850.  On  the  whole  the 
above  estimate  is  by  no  means  too  large. 

Of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  com  raised  in  these  six  States  two 
hundred  mi'liont  will  be'a  surplus  for  the  fattening  of  hogs  and  cattle,  the  man- 
ufacture of  whiskey,  and  exportation  to  the  Atlantic  and  foreign  markets.  The 
marketable  price  of  articles  made  from  corn,  and  com  exported  (estimating  in  this 
case  at  New- York  prices),  will  not  be  under  one  hundred  andfijty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  again  the  basis  of  a  vast  and  profitable  trade,  carried  on  over 
railroads,  lakes,  and  rivers,  making  a  large  portion  of  that  magnificent  internal 
commerce,  which  is  at  once  cause  and  consequence  of  tl^  more  magnificent 
growth  of  this  great  central  West. 

L  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  surplus  of  one  staple  in  IhoFe  six  St&tes. 
Even  in  this  region  alone,  comprehending  but  a  seventh  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  United  States,  corn  is  of  more  importance  than  the  entire  cotton  crop. 

In  the  Ohio  valley  com  is  the  peculiar  staple.  In  this  region  there  is  a  very 
large  extent  of  alluvial  valleys  and  of  limestone  uplands,  both  peculiarly  adapts 
ed  to  this  plant,  and  a  climate  whose  long  summers  permit  its  perfect  ripening. 
Allhough  com  grows  over  a  very  wide  zone,  it  is  by  no  means  equally  adapteo 
or  equally  profitable  throughout  that  zone.  In  New- York  the  average  of  com 
is  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  but  in  Ohio  it  is  thirty-four  bushels.  It  follows  that 
while  corn  may  be  grown  in  New- York  or  Wisconsin,  Florida  or  Texas,  those  are 
not  the  regions  in  which  it  is  a  profitable  staple.  The  section  whose  axis  is 
the  Ohio  river,  is  the  centre  of  corn  growth,  where  it  will  be  both  abundant  and 
valuable.  WhihB  this  section  is  fitted  for  all  the  cereal  crops,  corn  will  long  re- 
main its  main  source  of  agricultural  profit  The  time  is  probably  near  in 
which  all  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  receive  com,  in  grain  as  well  as  manufac- 
tured. 

The  present  tendency  of  Europe — as  it  is  in  this  country  also— is  to  increase 
town  populations  while  there  are  means  of  feeding  them.  London  has  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  Liverpool  half  a  million,  Paris  a  million,  while 
svch  grrat  manufacturing  towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Lyons,  &c.,  contain  millions  more.  These  people  must  be  fed,  not  merely  with 
bread,  but  with  meat.  Wheat  is  too  fluctuating  a  crop  to  depend,  on  altogether, 
and  even  if  it  could  be  depended  on  for  bread,  where  will  they  get  meat,  candles 
lard,  soap,  oils,  <&c,  England  imports  cattle  from  Holland  and  eggs  from 
France.  But  Frnnce  and  Germany  will  soon  have  not  enough  for  themselves 
unless  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population  ceases.  Indian  coin  is  the 
great  resource  to  answer  the  ultima^  demand  for  food,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  supply  that  demand  to  an  extent  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  anticipated. 
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6— TENNESSEE. 

Governor  Harris,  nf  Tennessee,  delivered  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature 
on  the  4th  nit.     He  begins  with  a   statement  of  the  financial  condition   of 
the  State.    The  total  liabilities  of  every  character  are  $16,648,606.    For  the  two 
years  from  0--tober  1,  1857,  to  October  1,  1859,  the  receipts  were  $1,884,590. 
Disbursements  for  all  purposes  during  the  same  period,  $1,704,287,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $180,308.    The  liabilities  of  the  Stote,  $12,799,000, 
ire  «D  account  of  turnpike  roads,  railroads,  bdnds,  on  account  of  the  agricultu- 
ral bureau,  6&c.,  under  the  head  internal  improvement  companies.    The  actual 
indebtedness  of  the  State  is,  $3,844,606.    The  railroad  companies  have  paid  the 
interest  on  the  State  bonds  promptly,  at  maturity.     A  large,  portion  of  the 
Inessage  is  devoted  to  the  banking  system  of  the  State,  and  he  recommends  that 
the  legislature  be  empowered  to  amend  or  repeal  a  charter  of  a  bank,  whenever 
deemed  expedient  for  the  public  good ;  that  no  bank  be  allowed  to  issue  more 
than  two  dollars  of  paper  for  one  of  specie  ;  that  no  bank  be  allowed  to  issue 
bills  under  twenty  dollars  ;  and  that  no  branch  bank  be  allowed  to  issue  bills 
payable  elsewhere  than  at  its  own  counter",  and  that  the  stockholders  be  held 
individually  liable.     These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed.    Qoavress  having  failed  to  accept  the   Hermitage,  the  governor  recom- 
mends that  the  part  reserved  by  the  State  be  laid  off  in  a  square,  so  as  to  im- 
eludd  the  miasion,  tomb  of  Geaeril  Jackson,  spring,  and  spring-houses,  and 
extend  out  to  the  Nashville  and   Lebanon  turnpike,  which  would  probably 
embrace  aboufc  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
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Wb  are  indebted  to  the  extensive  pub- 
lication-house of  O.  Appleton  <Sc  C  >., 
New- York,  for  the  fallowing  works, 
which  h'lve  been  issued  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  They  arc  all  to 
bn  hid  at  the  store  of  J.  C.  Mor^ai^  <& 
Co.,  Exchange  alley,  New-Orleans. 

1.  The  Tin  Trumpet,  or  Heads  and 
Tail*  for  the  Wise  and  Waggish. 
The  "  Tin  Trumpet,"  by  the  late  Paul 
Chatfield,  M.  D.,  edited  by  Jefferson 
Sinders,  Esq.,  was  first  published  in 
London,  ia  the  year  H36.  It  was  im- 
mediately republished  in  this  country  ; 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  its 
matter  was  of  purely  English,  locil,  and 
tempirary  interest,  referrihji;  to  the  po- 
litical and  religions  squabbles  of  the 
times,  the  success  of  the  work  here  was 
but  temporary,  and  it  has  long  been  en- 
tirely out  of  print.  It  contained,  how- 
e?er,  a  suffisient  quantity  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  origin  il  an^ selected,  to  make 
its  resuscitaiion  at  tnis  time  appear  de- 
sirable. The  American  editor,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  office  of  prepiring  it 
for  republication,  haii  thous;ht  tit,  while 
pruning  the  original  of  all  that  appeared 
superannuated  and  of  no  present  and 
lasting  interest,  to  embody  with  what 
remained  such  selections  from  his  Oom- 
mon-place  book,  as  appeared  to  him  to 
come  legitimately  within  the  design  of 
the  author. 


2.  Mary  Staunton^  or  the  Pupiis  of  Mar- 
vel Hall. 

This  is  a  new  American  novel,  from 
a  popular  quarter,  to  wit :  the  author  of 
*'  Portraits  of  my  Married  Friends.'' 
The  scene  opens  at  a  New- York  fash- 
ionable boarding-school  for  young  ladies, 
and  the  characters  are  well  drawn. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Four  GenrgeSj  kings 
ofEnt^land.  By  Samuel  M.  Smucker, 
LL.  D. 

The  work  contains  personal  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  Georges — the  public 
events  of  their  reign,  and  the  biogra- 
phien  of  the  chief  ministers,  courtiers, 
and  favorites.  It  is  written  in  most 
excellent  style,  and  is,  no  doubt,  very 
reliable  The  author  has  published  other 
works,  upon  '•  Catherine  II  ,''  "  Scenes 
in  French  History,"  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  etc. 

4.  The  Roman  Question.  By  M.  About. 
This  is  a  translation  from  the  French, 

by  H  0.  Coape.  The  author  studied 
the  subject  at  Home  itself,  where  hn  re- 
mained  for  some  time,  and  travelled  ex- 
tensively. He  considers  the  Pope  as  a 
kinc; — his  temporal  power,  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy — the  education  of  the  people, 
their  material  interests,  finances,  etc., 
and  has  made  a  most  entertaininor  and 
iniitrnctive  volume.  We  shall  look  into 
it  more  fully  hereafter. 
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5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Cathsrine  11., 
written  by  herself;  with  a  preface  by 
A.  Herzen,  • 

This  is.  another  translation  from  the 
French,  and  contains  a  most  admirable 
picture  of  Russia  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress.  The  memoirs  were,  for  a  long 
period,  preserved  by  hger  successors, 
vafely  locked  up,  and  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  only  a  few  persons.  They 
have  finally  found  their  way  into  print. 
Says  the  translator : 

*'  The  early  years  of  Catherine  II.  sre  here 
—of  that  woman-emperor,  who  occapied,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centDrr,aU  contem- 
porary minds,  from  Voltaire  and  Frederick  II. 
to  the  Khan  of  the  Crinwa  and  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Kirghis — her  yonng  days  described  br 
herself." 

6.  The  Exploits  and  Triumphs  m  Europe 
of  Paul  Morphy. 

This  little  work,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Murphy*s  secretary,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  movements  of  that 
distinguished  chess  champion,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Europe.  It  contains 
an  historical  account  of  clubs,  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  great  players,  notices  of 
games,  etc.,  atjd  will  be  a  very  useful 
work  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  the 
game. 

7.  Chambers*  Eruiyelopadia :  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Latest 
Edition  of  the  German  Conversation 
Lexicon,  illustrated  by  wood  engrav- 
ins(s  and  maps. 

This  admirable  work  is  being  repub- 
lished by  the  Appletons  in  parts.  Each 
part  contains  about  seventy  large  pages, 
and  is  sold  separately  for  15  cents. 
About  eighty  of  them  will  complete  the 
entire  work,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  valuable  ever  offered 
to  the  American  public,  The  first  eight 
parts  have  been  placed  upon  our  table, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  refer  to  them 
as  they  are  received. 

8.  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest 
Times  of  ^858.  By  the  Rev.  James 
White,  author  of  the  Eighteen  Chris- 
tian Centuries. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says  : 

*'  This  boolc  makes  an  attempt  to  furnish  a 
readable  account  of  the  country  with  which  we 
are  in  closest  neighborhood,  and  yet,  of  whose 
history  the  generalities  of  us  know  less  than 
of  that  of  almost  any  other  kingdom.  It  aims 
at  something  higher  than  a  mere  epitome,  for 
it  founds  itself  on  a  great  deal  of  various  re- 
salts  more  than  abstracts.  At  the  same  time, 
it  devotes  sufficient, space  to  any  occurrence 


.which  seems  to  hare  a  general  bearing  on  the 
progress  or  character  of  the  nation.  Bat  it 
does  not  profess  to  be  very  minute  in  its  re- 
cord of  tiifling  or  uninfluential  occurrences, 
or  philosophical  in  searching  out  the  causes 
of  obscure  events.*' 

9.  The  Manufacture  of  Photogenic,  or 
Hydra-Carbon  Oils,  from  Coal  and 
other  Bituminous  Substances,  capable 
of  supplying  Burning  Fluids,  By 
Thomas  Antiseil,  M.  D.,  of  George- 
town College,  D.  C. 

The  author's  position  in*the  Patent 
Office,  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the 
Chemical  department,  has  furnished  him 
great  facilities  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 

10.  Napoleonic  Ideas.  Translated  by 
James  A.  Dorr. 

1 1 .  Napoleon  III.,  the  Man  of  Prophecy  >* 
or,  the  Revival  of  the  French  Emperor- 
ship,  Anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of 
Prophecy,    By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D. 
The  latter  of  these  little  works  is  a 

very  curious  prbduction,  and  certainly 
does  make  the  most  of  the  argument 
from  St.  John's  Revelation,  as  tney  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  several  king- 
doms of  the  earth — an  ient  and  modern 
The  first-named  is  well  known  as  the 
production  of  the  present  emperor,  when 
in  exile,  and  was  published  at  Brussels 
in  1839.   In  its  preface  he  says  : 

**If  the  destiny  which  my  birth  presaged 
had  not  been  changed  by  evtrnts,  I.  a  nephew 
of  the  Smperor,  should  have  bven  one  of  the 
defenders  of  his  throne,  and  a  propagator  of 
his  ideas;  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  glory 
of  being  a  pillar  of  his  edifice,  or  of  dying  in 
one  of  the  squares  of  his  guard,  while  fight- 
ing for  France.  The  Emperor  is  no  more ! 
but  his  fipirit  fitill  liven.  Prevented  from  de- 
fending bis  shielding  power  with  arms,  I  can 
at  least  attempt  to  defend  his  memory  with 
the  pen.  To  enlighten  public  opinion,  by 
searching  out  the  thought  whicb  presided 
over  his  hieh  conceptions,  to  recall  to  mind 
his  vast  putns,  is  a  task  which  yet  smiles 
upon  my  neart,  and  couKoleM  my  exile.  Fear 
of  offending  contrary  opinions  will  not  re- 
strain me  ;  idea*  which  are  under  the  spgis  of 
the  greatest  genius  of  modem  times  may  be 
avowed  without  res^ve ;  nor  do  they  need  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  varying  caprices  of 
political  atmosphere.  Enemy  of  all  absolute 
theories,  and  of  all  moral  dependence,  I  have 
no  eogagvment  with  any  party,  any  sect,  or 
any  government.  My  voice  is  free— as  my 
thought— and  I  love  freedom  !" 

12.  Tent  and  Harem.    Notes  of  an  Ori- 
ental Trip.    By  Caroline  Paine. 
The  work  famishes  a  detailed  and 

graphic  account  of  Turkey  and  Arabia, 
the  manners,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  mode  of  life  and  inBtitutions 
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the  natore  of  the  oountiyi  sceneiy,  ete., 
ADd  will  furnish  ue  the  nmteriai  of  an 
article  hereafter. 

18.  Prairie  Farming  in  AmsriccL,  with 
Notes  ^7  the  Way,  on  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

The  author,  James  Caird,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament,  and  has 
published  many  interesting  works  upon 
the  agricolture  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  examined  very  closely  our  north- 
western field;  and  has^  from  his  note- 
book, prepared  a  most  useful  volume. 
Eyery  person  interested  in  that  quar- 
ter should  procure  a  copy. 

14.  Fofidar  Tales  from  the  Norse.  By 
George  Webbe  Dasent,  with  an  intro- 
ductory Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Dif- 
fusion of  Populsr  Tales. 

Some  fifty  tales  are  included.  They 
have  been  translated  at  different  periods 
from  the  Norske  Folkeeyentyr,  and  are 
very  wild  and  stirring,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  source  from  which 
they  emanate. 

15.  A  Natural  Philosophy.  By  6.  P. 
Quackenboes. 

This  work  is  intended  for  schools, 
and  the  author  is  well  known  fur  his 
other  educational  productions.  It  em- 
braces the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
the  various  branches  of  ph3'sic8,  and  is 
adapted  for  use  with  or  without  appara- 
tus.   Illustrated. 

16.  Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note  Book, 
with  Reminiscences  and  Chit  Chat 
of  the  Green  Room  and  the  Stage,  in 
England  and  America.  By  George 
Vandenhoff. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  light  litera* 
tare  and  of  dramatic  incident  and  the 
histrionic  art,  will  no  doubt  find  much 
to  amuse  them  in  these  pagea. 

17.  Parties  and  their  Principles. — A 
Manual  of  political  intelligence,  ex- 
hibiting the  origin,  growth  and  char- 
acter of  national  parties,  with  an 
appendix,  containinj^  valuable  statis- 
tical and  general  information.  By 
Arthur  Holmes. 

Such  a  work  is  indeed  greatly  needed 
in  the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafkr 
have  occasion  to  look  into  it  very  fully, 
and  present  some  of  its  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.*  It  is  brought 
down  to*the  present  date. 


18.  Elements  of  Military  Art  and  Sep- 
enee. — A  course  of  instruction  is  here 
presented  upon  the  military  art— - 
m  strategy,  fortification,  the  tactics 
of  battles,  dec,  the  duties  of  stafiT  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  artillery  and  en- 
gineers. It  is  adapted  te  the  use  of 
volunteers  and  miliiia.  The  second 
edition  contains  critical  notes  on  the 
Mexican  and  Crimean  war.  By  H. 
'Wagner  Halleck,  A.  M.,  Late  Capt. 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

19.  The  Philosophy  of  Common  lAfe. — 
By  George  Henry  Lewes,  author  of 
Seaside  Studies,  dec,,  in  two  vols. 

We  have  received  vol.  i.,  which  con- 
tains "Hunger  and  Thirst,*'  "Food 
and  Drink,"  "  Digestion  and  Indiges- 
tion," "  The  Structure  and  Uses  of  the 
Blood,"  '« Respiration  and  Suffocation," 
dec. 

20.  Poems  by  Anne  Whitney. 

21.  Martha^ s  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

22.  Boy's  Ovm  Toy  Maker,  a  Guide  to 
the  Useful  Employment  of  Leisure 
Hours.    By  E.  Laudell. 

23.  Afary  Lee.    By  Kate  Livermore. 

24.  Boys'  Book  of  Travel  and  Adventure, 
By  Meredith  Johnes — with  illustra- 
tions.' 

25.  The  New  Night  Caps,  told  to 
Charley. 

26 .  Loss  and  Gain,  or  Margaret*s  Home, 
By  Alice  B.  Haven. 

The  last  five-named  are  neat  little 
books  for  children,  issued  in  the  best 
style  of  the  Appletons,  and  are  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  small 
folks  in  city  or  country. 

The  following  works  are  furnished 
us  by  the  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New-Tork,  through  D.  McGinnis  and 
Morgan  it  Co.,  New-Orleans : 

1.  The  Qiuen  of  Hearts,  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction,  and  is  written 
with  spirit.  The  author  has  previously 
committed  to  the  press,  the  **  Dead  Se- 
cret," "  After  .Dart,"  and  several  other 
works. 

2.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  by  ReT» 
Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Murray  is  the  author  of  "  Kir- 
wan*s  Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  and 
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he  tells  US  in  the  preface  of  the  present 
Yolnme, .  that  in  a  ministry  of  thirty 
years'  oontinoance  he  has  noticed  the 
oanses  of  the  snocess,  and  of  the  failure 
of  ministers,  and  the  good  and  bad  con- 
duct of  parishes  and  people  toward 
them,  ana  that  the  resalts  are  here 
stated  for  the  instraction  ol'  all  con- 
eerned. 

Z.  Women  ArtiiU  m  all,  Agu  and 
Countries. 

Hrs.  Ellet,  Who  is  known  in  the  liter- 
ary world  as  the  author  of  the  **  Women 
pf  the  American  Bevolution,"  again 
makes  her  appean^ncc.  She  has  relied 
yery  much  upon  GuhPs  Sketches,  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  for  her  material,  add- 
ing many  details  of  personal  history 
omitted  by  him,  and  bringing  down  the 
material  to  the  present  time.  The 
record  is,  of  course,  very  favorable  in 
showing  what  woman  has  done  and  can 
do  in  the  higher  works  of  art. 

4.  Fisfier*s  River  (North  Carolina) 
Scents  and  Characters.  By  "  Skitt," 
"who  was  raised  thar,*'  illustrated 
by  John  McLenan. 

The  work  contains  many  excellent 
stories  and  illustrations,  and  abounds 
in  dry  humor.  Among  the  sketches 
are  **  Famus  or  No  Famus,"  "  Uncle 
Davy-s  Lane,"  "Dick  Snow,"  "Uncle 
Billy  Lewis,"  "John  Senter,"  "Fight- 
ing ^  u  The  Convert,"  etc.,  etc. 

6.  A  Good  Fight,  and  other  Tales,  By 
Chas.  Reade.    With  illustrations. 

The  stories  of  Charles  Reade  are 
generally  popular,  particularly  so  his 
"  Love  Me  LitUe,  Love  Me  Long,"  and 
"Peg  Woffington,**  and  we  presume 
the  above  will  not  fall  behind  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

6.  The  Virginians. — A  Tale  of  the  last 
Century,  by  Thackeray. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  edition, 
fully  illustrated.  The  public  are  too 
familiar  with  the  work,  which  has 
appeared  in  numbers,  to  require  any 
endorsement  to  its  claims.  Suffice  4t  to 
say,  that  no  production  of  the  day  has 
been  more  widely  read  in  the  country, 
and  there  are  few  writers  more  popular 
among  us. 

7.  Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky.— By 
Jacob  Abbott. 

An  agreeable  little  work  for  children, 
from  a  popular  source.  . 


A  reeent  visit  of  the  Editor,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  to  South  Carolina,  admitted 
of  re-union  with  many  of  the  friends 
and  oompi^ons  of  his  earlier  ^years, 
and  left  upon  his  mind  impressions  too 
agreeable  to  be  willingly  ^»sed.  He 
could  not  but  contemplate,  with  just 
pride,  the  many  evidences  of  pros- 
perity which  were  presented  in  bis  na- 
tive ,city  of  Charleston,  and  the  ezist- 
enoe'still  in  its  midst  of  that  old  jpirit 
of  hospitality,  refinement,  elevation, 
and  intelligenoe,whioh  has  ever  signal- 
ised her,- and  which  presents  so  cheer- 
ing a  contrast  to  what  is  so  often  found 
in  other  Quarters  in  these  "  improved 
times."  ne  visited  the  grounds  and 
building  of  the  old  college.  Alas !  that  so 
excellent  an  institution,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  precious  fruits,  should  not 
have  doubled  or  quadrupled  its  attend- 
ants. Precious  memories  of  other  days 
cluster  around  those  old  walls  t  He 
attended  the  Fair  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Institute,  which  was  creditable  to 
the  industry  and  taste  of  the  old  com- 
monwealth, and  was  one  of  the  delight* 
ed  auditors  of  the  brilliant  address 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  A.  P. 
Aldrich.  This  gentleman,  with  the 
finest  graces  of  manner  and  intonations 
of  voice,  described  the  whole  subject 
of  our  Southern  relations,  and  though 
we  could  not  but  dissent  from  his  con- 
clusions in  several  particulars,  and 
consider  them  heterodozical,  "ve  yet 
agreed  with  him  upon  so  many  points, 
and  discovered  so  much  thought  and 
ability  in  the  production,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  offer  him  at  his  con- 
clusion the  most  hearty  congratu-  ' 
lation.  After  the  address,  there  was  a 
very  handsome  entertainment  spread 
out'^in  one  of  the  retired  rooms  of  the 
building,  where  some  of  the  managers 
extended  the  rites  of  hospitality  and 
good  cheer  to  the  orator  and  a  few 
other  guests,  whose  hilarity  extended 
ihto  the  smaller  hours  of  the  night 
It  was  our  fortune  to  be  one  of  these.  * 
Toasts,  speeches,  and  sentiments, 
"  brimful  of  wit  and  humor"  gave 
wings  to  the  hours. 

From  Charleston  we  visited  Barnwell 
District  as  the  guest  of  the  Hon.  A.  D.  ' 
Allen,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful for  his  kindness  and  hospitality. 
This  gentleman  is  an  active  member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  has 
received  a  very  complimentary  vote  for 
the  Executive  chair.    We  accepted  a 
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i«i|  in  his  earriage  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Savannah  RWer  Baptiat  A*- 
•ooiation,  which  hronght  together,  as 
VBJuX,  a  very  large  attendance  from 
that  portion  of  the  State,  and  enabled 
ns  to  shake  by  the  hands  not^  a  few 
who  are  bonnd  to  our  heart  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  or  friendship. — 
From  the  Aseoeiation  gromids  we  Tisit- 
ed  Law]inyi]le,  Robertville,  Gootaw- 
hatohie,  Poeataligo,  Beaufort,  St.  Hele- 
na, Edisto^  and  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  everywhere  received  would 
make  gtatefol  return. 

The  Ikmily  seat  of  the  Hon.  John 
Towosend,  on  Edisto  (•*  Bleak  Hall''), 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Southern'  countiy,  and  is  embellished 
within  and  without  by  everything  that 
eould  oharm  the  eye.  It  constitutes 
a  complete  village  m  the  highest  state 
of  improrement.  His  gardens,  under 
eharge  of  a  Ghines^  gardener,  cover 
many  acres  and  abound  in  every  rare 
and  beautiful  plant,  and  exhibit  « 
degree  of  taste  and  skill  seldom  met 
with  at  our  rural  homes.  We  reg^t 
tha  inabiktj^  at  present  to  do  justice  to 
this  charming  aoode.  Suffice  it  that 
the  proprietor  is  one  of  the  highest 
tonea  and  most  estimable  gentlemen  in 
South  Carolina,  a  skilful  and  wealthy 
planter,  and  an  enterprising  man,  and 
that  his  hospitality'  is  of  the  oldest 
and  best  school  and  knows  no  limit 
Mr.  Townsend  has  long  and  ably 
served  his  State,  in  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing last  spring  we  united  with  him  in 
Council  at  the  Southern  Convention. 
The  time  will  come,  and  that  before 
very  long,  we  have  no  question,  when 
the  State  will  call  him  from  his  retreat 
to  occupy,  as  he  is  well  qualified  to  do, 
on  so  many  accounts,  ner  Executive 
chair. 

Jchossee  Island,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon..  Wm.  Aiken,  so  long  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
was  noticed  by  ns  several  years  ago  very 
fhlly.  Accepting  the  polite  invitation 
of  the  proprietor,  we  visited  it  on  this 
oceasioH,  and  spent  several  days  de- 
lightfully. It  IS  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive estates  in  America,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  six  or  seven  hundred  slaves 
Mr.  Aiken's  long  absence  at  the  national 
Capitol,  has  not  been  favorable,  it  may 
be  imagined,  to  the  promotion  of  his 


private  fortunes,  though  he  is  still 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this 
State.  We  question  if  he  can  content 
himself  with  the  qniet  life  of  the  coun- 
try again,  though  ne  differs  with  us  on 
tliat  point,  and  it  would  not  at  all  sur- 
prise us  to  hear  one  of  these  days  that 
ne  had  been  called  to'some  diplomatic 
position  abroad  of  hi^h  grade^  which 
should  be  Worthy  of  his  character  and 
capacities.  We  know  of  no  more  es- 
timable and  kindly-hearted  gentleman 
in  the  country.  ' 

We*  have  notsnpce  or  time  at  the 
present  moment  towrite  out  from  our 
notes  the  sketch  i^hieh  we  intend  of 
Jehossee  Island,  and  of  the  processes 
of  Riee  Culture  and  general  adminis- 
tration which  obtain  upon  it,  and 
which  will  be  very  instructive  to  our 
readers. 

In  visiting  Gov.  Aikin,  we  passed 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  Savanrtah 
and  CkarUston  Railroad,  which  is  a 
very  substantial  work,  in  course  of 
rapid  construction,  and  will  soon  be 
completed  in  its  entire  length.  To 
President  Drayton's  admirable  admin- 
istMtion,  the  State  is  indebted,  mainly, 
we  believe,  for  the  success  of  this  great 
work,  which  opens  |to  daily  communi- 
cation with  her  metropolis,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble regions. 

Niw-Orleans,  Dec,  20, 1869. 
To  Subscribers: 

The  Editor  having  returned  to  New- 
Orleans,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  has  fixed  his  permanent  office 
on  Camp- street,  No.  68,  next  door  to 
the  offices  of  the  Picayune  and  CretcerUi 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  such 
of  the  subcribers  of  the  RiviKW  as 
may  visit  the  city  durmg  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  intended  to  make  some  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  and  a  class  of  articles  will 
be  introduced  which  will  be  likely  to 
interest  every  class  of  readers  from  the 
wider  range  of  topics  in  literature  and 
criticism  to  be  embraced,  the  hack- 
nied  subject  of  slavery  and  Us  relations 
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being  restricted  within  proper  limits. 
His  own  pen  will  onoe  more  be  actiyely 
employed  in  every  number  of  the 
work. 

The  RKVivwhaflt  now  a  very  large 
eiroulation,  bat'  still  requires  the  ser- 
"vees  of  its  friends  in  secnring  prompt 
remittance,  and  in  extending  its  lists, 
which  could  readily  be  douUed  with 
a  little  kindly  aid  from  them.  Nearly 
every  subscriber  fniglit  induce  one 
new  name.  Surely,  in  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  South,  the  labors  of 
this  RiviBW  cannot  be  less  necessary 
than  at'  previous  periods,  and  in  our 
general  prosperity,  the  pittance  which 
is  asked  from  subscribers  will  not  be 
denied. 

A  club  of  three  new  subscribers,  at 
any  office,-  will  be  supplied,  on  the 
receipt  of  |10 ;  or  five,  on  the  receipt 
of  |16.  A  fo^  copies  of  the  Indus- 
trial resources  of  the  South— 8  vols, 
remain  on  hand,  price  |5. 

Subscribers  who  will  send  their 
numbers  to  our  office  can  have  them 
bound  on  reasonable  terms;  and  we 
will  supply,  when  requested,' all  num- 
bers that,  daring  the  last  two  years, 
have  failed  to  come  to  hand. 

The  Review  contains  from  120  to 
180  printed  pages  monthly,  exclusively 
of  advertisements,  which  is  more  than 
at  any  previoos  period  in  its  history. 

Payments  can  be  made  by  mail,  at 


the  office,  or  through  commission  mer- 
chants, and  factors,  in  any  of  the 
towns  or  cities^  We  beg  early  atten- 
tion from  alL 


See  the  advertisenient,  in  this 
and  the  next  number,  of  the  Judson 
Femate  Institute^axiout  Alabama.  It 
is  largely  patronised  by  all  of  the 
Southwestern  States,  aiid  is  now  in  the 
most  successful  operation,  and  de- 
serves wide  encoura^ment 


We  are  always  ^lad  tp  receive 

and  publish  Southern  edverUsemehts ; 
but  our  people  do  not  understand  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  leave  it  all 
to  be  done  by  their  wrewder  neighbors 
of  the  Nortn.  Appeals  to  Southern 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  in 
vain,  upon  any  terms,  while  the  North 
continues  to  crowd  their  favors.  Our 
advertisements  constitute  the  almost 
entire  profits  of  the  Raviaw,  and  with- 
out them,  such  are  the  expenses  of  the 
work,  we  should  have  to  resort  to 
some  other  calling.  They  do  not, 
however,  trench  upon  the  limits  which 
are  allotted  to  its  reading  matter,  and 
which  have  been  enlarged  rather  than 
•restricted. 


The  following  pamphlets  are 
received,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our 
next :  **  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Regis- 
tration in  South  Carolina,'*  *' Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  th^  University  of 
Alabama,"  **  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
Labors  of  Laennec,  by  Dr.  Flint,** 
**  Memorial  of  the  Jackson  Railroad  to 
the  Legislature  of  Miss.,**  **  Catalogue 
of  the  Limestone  Spring  (S.  C.)  Fen^e 
High  School 
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ART.  I.-TEA,  ITS  CULTPEE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Some  years  ago  much  interest  was  manifested  at  the  South 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  Tea  as  one  of  our 
staple  commodities,  and  several  wtioles  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  together  with  an 
account  of  certain  experiments  in  South  Carolina,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  Junius  Smith.  The  interest  seemed  for  a 
time  to  die  away,  but  a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
vive it  by  the  introduction  of  tea- plants  from  China,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  nursery  in  connection  with  the  public 
gardens  at  Washington,  for  the  propagation  and  dissemination 
of  these  plants. 

Regretting  as  we  do  that  it  has  fallen  into  such  unfortunate 
hands  (for  what  other  than  ridiculous  pretension  and  clumsy 
performance  has  yet  characterized  the  action  of  that  miserable 
excrescv^nce  which  has  been  suffered  to  grow  up  under  the 
denomination  of  the  "Agricultural  Branch  of  the  Patent  Office  ?" 
and  which,  thank  Heaven !  is  being  curtailed  just  now  of  some 
of  its  proportions),  we  are  still  disposed  to  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tea-plant — its  culture  and  its  commerce — is  one 
having  much  value  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  is  well 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  our  asjricultural  societies. 

To  understand  the  commercial  importance  of  tea,  it  may  be 
stated  that  about  60,000  tons  of  British  shipping  alone  are 
employed  by  it,  and  about  10,000  tons  of  American  shipping. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  tea,  or  some  similar  dietetic 
beverage,  is  in  common  use.  Among  these  similar  beverages 
may  be  named  the  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  described  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Review  in  an  article  on  Brazil.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig,  the  action  of  tea  upon  the  human  system  is 
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highly  beneficial,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  formation  of  bile. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  actual 
varieties  of  the  East  India  teas,  but  the  quality  of  the  tea 
depends  much  upon  the  season  when  the  leaves  are  picked,  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  the  district  in  which 
it  grows.  The  green  teas  include  Twankay,  Young  Hyson, 
Hyson,  Gunpowder  and  Imperial;  while  the  black  comprise 
Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  Oolong,  and  Pekoe. 

The  introduction  of  tea  into  England  was  effected  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1664,  and  in  1678  the  whole  import 
was  but  4,713  lbs.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  it  had 
reached  730,000  lbs.,  and  a  century  later,  1852,  66,000,000 
lbs.,  which  paid  into  the  national  treasury  nearly  $30,000,000. 
Five  sixths  of  this  whole  import  was  consumed  at  home. 
The  black  tea  exceeded  the  green  as  six  to  one.  On  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  it  appears  that  the  total 
consumption  of  Chinese  tea  throughout  the  world  was,  in  1847, 
about  72,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  English  consumed  twice 
as  much  as  all  other  nations  together,  except  China  and  Japan. 
He  gave  the 

United  States  of  America 7,000,000  lbs. 

Russia 10,000,000  " 

France  and  Colonies 500,000  " 

Holland 1 ,000,000  " 

German  Sutes 600,000  " 

Spain  and  Portugal 100,000  «• 

lulian  States 50,000  *' 

South  America 600,000  " 

The  actual  consumption  at  the  present  moment  cannot  fall 
far  short  of  100,000,000  lbs. 

The  average  cost  of  tea  in  China  on  shipboard  is  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  and  it  is  only  by  adulteration  that  such  a  price  can  be 
admitted,  so  great  are  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  and  so  primitive  is  the  machinery  used.  In 
America  it  is  thought  much  greater  economy  could  be  prac- 
tised. The  Russian  teas,  brought  by  caravans,  are  the  most 
expensive  and  the  best  teas  that  are  used  in  Europe,  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  pay  seven  dollars  a  pound  for  the  Yon- 
pouchong  tea.  It  is  a  fancy  article  which  has  no  export  value. 
The  most  expensive  teas  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  Rus- 
sian families,  but  the  finest  never  leave  China,  being  bought 
up  by  the  Mandarins.  Among  the  high-scented  teas  are  vari- 
ous caper  teas,  flavored  with  cloranthus  flowers  and  the  buds 
of  some  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  orange  tribe.  The 
long  Souchong  are  chiefly  purchased  for  the  American  markets. 
The  Oolong  tea  is  the  favorite  drink  in  Calcutta,  though  less 
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prized  in  England,  its  delicate  flavor  being  injured  by  the 
length  of  the  voyage.  For  delicacy  it  is  said  that  no  teas 
approach  those  usually  called  Mandarin  teas,  which,  being 
slightly  fired  and  rather  damp  when  in  the  fittest  state  for  use, 
will  bear  neither  transport  nor  keeping.  They  are  in  great 
demand  among  the  Chinese,  and  average  five  dollars  per  pound 
in  the  native  market. 

The  total  consumption  of  tea  in  China  is  estimated  at  4  lbs. 
per  head,  which  would  make  the  whole  production  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  empire  about  1,500,000,000  lbs. ;  including  all  that 
is  sent  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  an  unascertained  amount 
to  the  neighboring  East  Indian  countries. 

A  person  taking  tea  once  a  day,  it  is  said,  will  consume  7^ 
lbs.  per  annum. 

There  is  a  singular  article  of  tea  in  use  throughout  Central 
Asia,  among  the  Mongols,  Tartars,  &c.,  which  is  called  the 
Brick  Tea  of  Thibet,  and  is  formed  of  the  refuse  tea-leaves 
and  sweepings  of  the  granaries,  damped  and  pressed  into  a 
mould  with  a  little  bullock's  blood.  The  finer  parts  are 
packed  in  papers,  and  the  coarser  in  sheep-skin.  It  is  churned 
with  milk,  salt,  butter,  and  boiling  water,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  soup. 

The  import  of  tea  into  the  United  States  was  in 

1821.—  4.975,646  lbs.,  Talaed  at $1,322,636 

1831.-6,182,867  »•               1,418,037 

1836.-14,416,672  "               4,522,806 

1840.-20,006,696  "               6,427,010 

1848.-18,889,217  "               6,217,111 

1856.—       "               6,806,463 

1867._20,325,641  "               6,757,860 

In  the  year  1857,  the  total  export  of  t^a  from  the  United 
States  to  all  countries  was  3,867,479  lbs.,  valued  at 
$1,430,212. 

About  one  third  of  the  tea  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  black  and  the  remainder  green,  thu3  reversing  the  order  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  value  of  the  black  tea  is  much 
better  understood. 

The  tea  districts  of  China  extend  from  27°  to  3 1°  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  Japan  it  is  cultivated  as  far  north  a&  45^, 
and  succeeds  best  on  the  side  of  mountains,  among  sandstone 
and  granite.  Its  culture  has  extended  to  other  quarters.  The 
East  India  Company  introduced  it  successfully  in  Upper  Assam. 
It  is  grown  extensively  in  Mauritius,  and  has  been  commenced 
at  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  Colony.  It  has  been  successful  in 
the  island  of  Madeira  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     In  Java  the  Dutch  have  devoted  great  aUfi^\\.. 
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tion  to  tea,  and  their  extensive  plantations  are  in  the  best  order. 
Japan  produces  black  and  green  teas.  A  few  years  ago  the 
cultivation  was  attempted  in  Ceylon.  In  Brazil  Chinese  tea 
is  cultivated  largely,  but  not  profitably.  In  South  Carolina 
the  experiments  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful,  though  made 
on  a  large  scale.  In  California  almost  all  circumstances  favor 
the  extensive  growth  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Fortune,  who  travelled  a  long  time  in  the  East,  and  was 
employed  by  the  India  Company  to  introduce  proper  plants 
and  superintend  the  culture  of  them,  which  was  proposed  in 
their  possessions,  has  published  some  interesting  details  upon 
the  subject.     We  extract  the  following : 

"  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  have 
attracted    such  a  large  share  of  public  notice  as  the  tea-plant  of  China      Its 
cultivation  on  the  Chinese  hills,  the  particular  species  or  variety  which  produces 
the  black  and  green  teas  of  commerce,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  leaves, 
have  always   been  objects  of  peculiar  interest.     The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  former  times,  prevented  foreigners  from  visiting  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  tea  is  cultivated  ;  and  the  information  derived  from  the  Cbinege 
merchants,  even  scanty  as  it  wa?,  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.     And  hi*Kce 
we  find  our  Enj^lish  authors  contradicting  each  other;  some  asserting  that  the 
black  and  green  teas  arc  produced  by  the  same  variety,  and  that  the  dilference 
in  color  is  the  result  of  a  didbrent  mode  of  preparation  ;  while  others  say  that 
the  black  toas  are  produced  from   ihc  plant  called  by  botani>ts  Thca  Bohca,  and 
the  green  from  Thra  vvidis!   both  of  which  we  have  had  for  many   years  in  our 
gardens  in   England.     During  my  travels  in  China  since  the  last  war,  1  have 
had  frequent  o[»porturiitics  of  inspecting  some  extensive  tea  districts  in  the  black 
and   grren  tea  countries  of  Canton,  Fokicn,  and  Chekiang ;  the  result  of  these 
observations  is  now  l;«id  before  the  reader.     It  will  prove  that  even  those  who 
have  had  the  best  means  of  judging  have  been   deceived,  and  thU   the  greater 
part  of  the  black  and  areon  teas  which  are  brought  yearly  from  China  to  Europe 
and  America  are  obtained   from   the  same  species  or  variety,  namely,  from  the 
Tlira  rhidis.     Dried  specimens  of  this  plant  wrre  prepared   in  the  districts  I 
have  named,  by   myself,   atid  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of  the   Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  so  ihat  tiiere  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
In  vaiious  parts  of  the  Canton  provinces  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  tea  cultivated,  the  species  proved  to  be  the  Then  Bolica,  or  what  is  vou^- 
monly  called  the  black  tea-plant.     In  the   green  tea  districts  of  the   north — I 
allude  moVe   particularly  to  the   province  of  Chekiang — I   never   met    with   a 
single  plant  of  this  speci<?s,  which  is  so  common  in  the  fields  and  gardens  near 
Canton.     All  tl^e  plants  in  the  green  tea  country  near  Ningpo,  on  the  islands  ot 
the   Cliusrin  Archipelago,  and    in  every  part  of  the  province  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting,  proved,  without  an  exception,  to  be  the  Thca  viridis. 
Two  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  northwest,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  tea  hills  in  that  quarter,  1  also  found  in  gardens 
the  same  tpecies  of  tea.     Thus  far  my  actual  observations  exactly  verified  the 
opinions  I  had  formed  on  the  subject  before  I   left  England,  viz.  :  that  the  black 
lca^  were  prepared  from  the  Thca  Bohca,  and  the  green  from  the  Thca  rindis. 
When  I  left  the  north,  on  my  way  to  the  city  of  Foo-chow-loo,  on  the  river  Alin, 
in  the  province  Fokien,  1  had  no  doubt  thut  I   should   find   the  tea    hills  there 
covered  with   the  other  species,  Thca  Buhca,  from  wh'ch  we  generally  suppose 
the  black  teas  are  miade ;  and     this  was  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  as  this 
species  actually  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  Bohea  hills  in  this  province. 
Great  was   my  surprise  to  lind  all  the  plants  on  the  tea  hills  near  Eoo-chow 
exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the   green    tea  districts  of  the  north.     Here  were, 
then,  green  tea  plantations  on  the  black  tea  hills,  and  not  a  single  plant  of  the 
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Thea  Bohea  to  be  seen.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  natives  were 
busily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  black  teas.  Although  the  specific  differ- 
ences of  the  tea-plant  were  well  known  to  me,  I  was  so  much  surprised,  and  I 
may  add  amused,  at  this  discovery,  that  I  procured  a  set  of  specimens  for  the  herba- 
rium, and  also  dug  up  a  living  plant,  which  I  took  northward  to  Chekiang.  On 
comparing  it  with  those  which  grew  on  the  green  tea  hilJs,  no  difference  what- 
ever was  observed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  black  and  green  teas  of  the 
northern  districts  of  China  (those  districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  teas 
for  the  foreign  market  are  made)  are  both  produced  from  the  same  variety,  and 
that  that  variety  is  the  Thea  viridis,  or  what  is  commonly  calle<l  green  tea 
plant  On  the  other  hand,  those  black  and  green  teas  which  are  manufactured 
m  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  are  obtained  from  the  Thea 
BoheOf  or  black  tea.  In  the  green  tea  districts  of  Chekiang,  near  Ningpo,  the  first 
crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  consists  of 
the  young  leaf  buds  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and  forms  a  fine  and  delicate 
kind  of  young  hyson,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives,  and  is 
generally  sent  about  in  small  quantities  as  presents  to  their  friends.  It  is  a 
scarce  and  expensive  article,  and  the  picking  off  the  leaves  in  such  a  young  state 
does  considerable  injury  to  the  tea  plantation.  The  summer  rains,  however, 
which  fall  copiously  about  this  season,  moisten  the  earth  and  air ;  and  if  the 
plants  are  young  and  vigorous,  they  soon  push  out  fresh  leaves.  In  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  first  picking,  the  shrubs  are  again  covered 
with  fresh  leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  season.  The  third  and  last  gathering,  which  takes  place  as  soon 
as  new  leaves  arc  formed,  produces  a  very  inferior  kind  of  tea,  which  is  rarely 
sent  out  of  the  district.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant  is  very  simple.  TVe  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  magnify  and 
mystify  everything  relating  to  the  Chinese,  that  in  all  their  arts  and  manufactures 
we  expect  to  find  some  peculiar  practice,  when  the  fact  is,  that  many  operations 
in  China  are  more  simple  in  their  character  than  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
To  rightly  understand  the  process  ot  rolling  and  drying  the  leaves,  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grand  object  is  to  expol  the 
moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  aromatic  and 
other  desirable  secretions  of  the  species  The  system  adopted  to  aitain  this 
end  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious.  In  t!ie  harvest  seasons,  the  natives  arc  seen 
in  little  family  groups  on  the  side  of  every  hill,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  engaged 
in  gathering  tea-leaves.  They  do  r.ot  seem  so  particular  as  I  imagined  they 
would  have  been  in  this  operation,  buC  strip  the  leaves  off  rapidly  and  promiscu- 
ously, and  throw  them  all  into  round  baskets,  made  for  the  purpose  out  of  split 
bamboo  or  ratan.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  principal  gathering  takeo 
place,  the  young  8ee<I-vessels  are  about  as  large  as  peas.  These  are  also  stripped 
off  and  mixed  with  the  leaves  ;  it  is  these  seed-vessels  which  we  often  see  in  our 
tea,  and  which  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  capers.  When  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  carried  home  to  the  cottage  or  baj-n,  where 
the  operation  of  drying  is  performed. 

**  Method  of  mannfaciurinfr  Black  Tea. — The  young  and  fresh  leaves  on  being 
picked  (iht^y  only  being  used,  the  old  ones  being  too  hard,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
curl),  are  carried  to  the  manufactory,  and  spread  out  in  a  large  airy  room  to  cool, 
and  are  there  kept  during  the  night,  being  occasionally  turned  with  the  hand  if 
brought  in  in  the  afternoon ;  or,  if  brought  in  during  the  morning,  they  are 
allowed  to  lie  until  noon.  Early  in  the  morning  the  manufacturers  visit  the  air- 
in<r  room,  and  pack  up  the  leaves  in  baskets  and  remove  iheni  to  the  manufactu- 
ring: room.  Each  manufacturer  takes  a  basketful,  and  commences  to  beat  them 
between  the  palms  of  his  hands  with  a  lateral  motion,  in  order  to  soften  and 
make  them  more  pliable  for  working,  and  thus  prevent  them,  when  rolled,  from 
breaking.  This  beating  process  continues  for  about  an  hour,  and  it  may  either 
couKisl  oC  one  or  two  p/ocesses  ;  the  Chinese  sometimes  finish  the  beating  pro- 
cess at  once ;  at  others,  they  allow  the  leaves,  afler  being  beat  for  half  an  hour, 
to  remain  a  time  and  then  resume  it.  They  now  qo  to  breakfast,  and  in  one  hour 
and  a  half  the  leaves  are  ready  for  the  pan.  The  pan^  being  heat^'d  by  wood 
placed  in  the  oven,  so  as  to  feel  hot  to  the  hands,  ate  fv\\e*\\.«i  vsJavixjX  Vn^\X\\\\%, 
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or  about  three  seers  of  leaves  are  thrown  in  at  a  time — the  quantity  which  a 
manufacturer  is  capable  of  lifting  with  both  hands.  With  the  hands  the  leaves 
are  kept  moving  with  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  pan,  and  when  they  become  very 
hot,  the  motion  is  kept  up  with  a  pair  of  forked  slicks.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  minutes,  depending  on  the  heat  of  the  pan,  or  until  the 
leaves  feei  hot  and  soft.  They  are  then,  with  one  sweep  of  a  bamboo  brush, 
swept  into  a  basket,  and  thrown  en  to  the  rolling-table,  which  is  covered  with  a 
coarse  mat  made  of  bamboo.  Each  manufacturer  then  takes  as  much  as  he  can 
hold  in  both  hands,  and  forms  a  hall  and  commences  to  roll  it  with  all  his  mi};ht 
with  a  semicircular  motion,  which  causes  a  greenish  yellow  iuice  to  exude. 
Tins  process  is  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  balls  bemg  occasionally 
undone  and  made  up  again.  The  balls  are  then  handed  to  another  patty  at  the 
extremity  of  the  table,  to  undo  them  and  spread  the  leaves  out  thinly  on  flat 
baskets  and  expose  them  to  the  sun,  if  there  is  any  ;  if  not,  they  are  kept  in  the 
manufactory.  After  all  the  leaves  have  gone  through  this  process,  the  first 
bdfekets  are  brought  back,  and  the  leaves  again  transferred  to  the  pan,  worked  up 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  same  length  of  time,  re-transferred  to  the  table,  and 
again  rolled.  This  being  done,  the  leaves  are  again  spread  out  on  large  flat 
baskets  to  cool  On  being  cooled  the  leaves  are  collected  together  and  thinly 
pfiread  out  on  flat  >^icker- worked  sieve  baskets,  which  are  placed  in  others  of  a 
de»'p  and  of  a  double-coned  shape.  The  choolahs  being  lighted  for  some  time, 
aj:«l  the  charcoal  burning  clear,  they  arc  now  ready  to  receive  the  coned  baskets. 
Tlie  ha.^kcl  is  placed  over  the  choolah  and  ke^t  there  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
le.ivrd  are  then  removed,  re-transferred  to  the  flat  baskets,  and  re-rolled  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  being  done,  the  leaves  are  again  brought  together,  placed  in  the 
conicni  basket  and  kept  over  the  charcoal  fire  for  about  two  minutes.  The  con- 
t-'iits  of  the  conical  boskets  are  then  all  collected  together  in  aheap,  and  as  much 
is  placed  in  a  conical  basket  as  it  will  hold,  and  it  is  again  placed  over  the  char- 
coal choolah  until  the  tea  is  perfectly  dry.  During  this  time  the  baskets  are 
frequently  removed  and  the  tea  turned,  in  order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  be  com- 
pk-toly  and  uniformly  dried,  and  tlie  ba&ket  too  is  generally  struck,  on  removal, 
a  violent  bide  blow  with  the  hand,  to  remove  from  the  sieve  any  small  particles 
t'lat  ini^ht  otherwise  fall  into  the  fire.  Before  removing  the  basket  from  the 
choolah,  a  flat  basket  is  always  placed  on  the  floor  to  receive  it,  and  all  the  par- 
ticles which  pass  through,  on  the  coned  basket  being  struck,  are  again  replaced. 
On  the  conical  hafket  being  filled,  before  placing  it  over  the  choolah,  a  funnel  is 
mode  in  the  centre  of  the  tea  with  the  hand,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  pass 
throuijh.  Sometimes  a  funnel  made  of  bamboo  is  made  for  this  purpose.  After 
t'':e  tea  feels  perfectly  dry,  it  is  packed  in  boxes,  and  sent  to  the  godown. 

'*  Next  day  the  dilFfrent  kinds  of  tea  arc  picked,  and  on  being  separated  they 
are  nijain  ])iaccd  in  the  conical  baskets  and  heated.  During  this  process  the 
b-hkets  are  frequently  removed  from  the  choolah  in  order  to  turn  the  lea,  so 
that  the  heating  may  be  general  and  uniform.  In  doing  this  a  flat  basket  is 
always  placed  on  the  floor,  as  on  the  former  day  (and  a  tlat  basket,  too,  is  placed 
on  the  lop  to  confine  the  heat),  to  receive  the  conical  one,  which  receive  one  or 
two  blows  to  open  the  pores  of  the  sieve.  AVhat  passes  through  is  replaced 
amoniir  t'lc  tea.     When  it  is  nerfcctl}'  dry  it  is  ready  for  finally  packing;. 

*'  The  kinds  of  black  tea  at  present  manufactured  are — Souchong.  Pouchong, 
P'lowcry  IVkoe.  and  Bohea.  The  Flowery  Pekoe  is  manufactured  iu  Sep- 
tember. 

'•  Method  nj  manuforturing  Green  Tea. — On  the  young  and  fresh  leaves  being 
plnckrd  tliey  are  spread  out  on  the  ground  of  the  airing  room  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Altir  renjaining  lor  about  two  hours,  or  (if  brought  in  late  in  the  afternoon) 
during  ihr  nijjlit,  they  arc  removed  to  the  j^reen  tea  room.  The  puns  beii»g  pro- 
per'y  h«!.ifed,  t!;c  leaves,  as  in  the  ca.<e  with  the  biack  tea,  are  thrown  into  the 
])an.s  ami  kept  either  with  the  hand  or  two  forked  sticks  in  constant  motion  for 
three  or  fi>ur  minutes,  and  arc  then  removed  to  the  rolling  table,  and  then  rolled 
in  the  same  manner  in  balls  as  the  biick  lea.  They  are  then  bcalteru^l  most 
F})arin2:ly  on  larofc  flat  baskets  and  exposed  to  th;  heat  of  the  sun.  If  there  is 
no  sun  t?»e  baskets  arc  arrantjed  in  frames,  wlrc'i  are  placed  over  the  choolah, 
heated  with  charcoal.     During  the  drying  the  leaves  are  frequently  made  into 
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balls  and  rolled  in  the  flat  baBkets,  in  order  to  extract  the  juice.  The  drying  pro- 
cess continues  for  about  two  hours,  and  on  the  leaves  becoming  dry,  those  con- 
tained in  two  baskets  are  thrown  together,  and  then  four  basketfuls  into  one,  and 
su  on  until  they  sre  all  collected  together.  In  this  state  the  leaves  still  feel  soft, 
damp,  and  pliant  to  the  hand,  and  are  now  brought  back  to  the  tea  manufacturing 
room.  Opposite  to  each  of  the  inclined  pans,  which  have  been  properly  heated 
so  as  to  foel  warm  to  the  hand  by  wood  supplied  to  the  ovens  underneath,  one  of 
the  Chinese  stations  himself,  and  puts  as  many  leaves  into  it  as  it  will  hold.  He 
then  moves  them  in  a  heap  gently,  from  before  backward,  making  these  perform 
a  circle,  and  presses  them  strongly  to  the  sides  of  the  pan.  As  the  leaves  be- 
come hot  he  uses  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  in  order  that  he  may  more  eflectually 
compress  them.  This  process  continues  for  about  two  hours,  the  leaves  being 
compressed  into  at  least  half  of  their  bulk,  and  becomes  so  dry  that  when 
pressed  against  the  back  part  of  the  pan  in  mass,  they  again  fall  back  in  pieces. 
The  tea,  as  by  this  time  it  has  assumed  this  appearance,  is  now  placed  in  a  bag 
made  of  American  drill  or  jean  (the  size  depending  on  the  quantity  of  tea), 
which  is  damped,  and  one  end  twisted  with  much  force  over  a  stick,  and  thus  it 
is  much  reduced  in  size.  After  being  thus  powerfully  compressed  and  beaten  so 
as  to  reduce  the  mass  as  much  as  possible,  the  bag  is  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it 
feels  perfectly  dry.  If  there  is  no  sun  it  is  placed  in  the  heated  pan,  and  there 
retained  until  it  is  so.     This  finishes  the  first  day's  process. 

**  On  the  second  day  it  is  placed  in  small  quantities  in  the  heated  inclined  pans, 
and  moved  up  and  down  against  the  sides  and  bottom  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  is  made  to  perform  a  semi-circle.  This  is  continued  for  about  six  hours, 
and  by  so  doing  the  color  of  the  tea  is  gradually  brought  out. 

'*  The  third  day  it  is  passed  through  sieve  baskets  of  diff*erent  dimensions,  then 
exposed  to  the  winnowing  machine,  which  separates  the  different  kinds  of  green 
teas.  The  winnowing  machine  is  divided  into  a  series  of  divisions,  which  re- 
ceive the  different  kinds  according  to  their  size  and  weight.  Ist.  Coarsest  Sou- 
choo.^  This  tea,  owing  to  its  coarseness,  is  not  marketable.  2d.  Chounchoo. 
This  is  a  large,  round-grained  tea.  3d.  Machoo.  This  is  also  a  round-grained 
tea,  but  finer  than  the  former.  4th.  Hyson.  5th.  Gunpowder  Hyson.  6th. 
Chumat.    This  kind  of  tea  consists  of  broken  particles  of  other  kinds  of  tea. 

*'  On  being  separated,  the  different  kinds  are  placed  in  baskets  and  picked  by 
the  hand,  all  the  old  or  badly  curled  and  also  Hght-colored  leaves  being  removed, 
and  others  of  different  varieties,  which  by  chance  may  have  become  mixed.  To 
make  the  bad  or  light-colored  leaves  marketable,  they  undergo  an  artificial  pro- 
cess of  coloring,  but  this  I  have  prohibited  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  therefore  do  not  consider  this  tea  at  present  fit  for 
the  market.  On  the  different  teas  being  properly  picked,  they  are  again  placed 
in  the  heated  inchned  pans,  and  undergo  separately  the  process  of  being  moved 
violently  up  and  down  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  pan  for  three  hours  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  color  is  now  fully  developed.  If  the  tea  feels 
damp,  it  is  kept  longer  than  three  hours  in  the  pan.  The  tea  is  now  ready  to  be 
packed.  * 

"  Packing. — As  soon  as  the  tea  is  prepared,  boxes  lined  with  sheet:lead  ought 
to  be  ready  to  receive  it.  On  being  packed  it  is  to  be  firmly  pressed  down,  and 
the  lead  is  then  to  be  soldered.  Before  the  sheet-lead  box  is  placed  in  the 
wooden  one  it  is  covered  with  paper,  which  is  pasted  on  to  prevent  any  air  act- 
ing on  the  tea  through  any  holes  which  might  exist  in  the  lead.  The  box  is  then 
nailed,  removed  to  the  godown,  papered,  stamped,  and  numbered.  It  is  then 
ready  for  sale. 

*'  From  what  I  have  just  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  box -makers  and  sheet- 
lead  makers  are  essential  to  form  a  complete  tea  establishment.  With  reference 
to  the  box-making  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mnke  any  remarks,  further  than 
that  care  is  to  be  taken  in  selecting  wood  for  making  boxes,  as  it  ought  to  be 
free  of  all  smell.  All  coniferous  (pme)  woods  are  therefore  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  hills  the  best  woods  are  toon  and  walnut,  and  at  Deyrah  the  saul 
{Shorea  Robustay 

The  knowledge  of  the  tea-plant  among  tha  GVvvtva.^^    ^\i\ss\s:N 
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be  traced  back  further  than  the  year  350,  but  its  general  in- 
troduction was  about  the  year  800.  It  is  botanioally  allied  to 
the  camellia,  and  much  resembles  it.  The  plant  is  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  and  usually  presents  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  or  an 
infinite  number  of  small  twigs— a  result  of  the  practicis  of 
cutting  it  down.  In  Assam,  where  it  is  found  wild,  it  reaches 
the  height  of  30  feet.  The  leaf  is  a  dark  green,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  whit«  and  inodorous.  It  is  usually  raised  in  China  by 
a  few  individuals,  who  cultivate  a  few  dozen  or  scores  of  shrubs 
upon  their  own  lands,  and  either  cure  the  leaves  themselves  or 
sell  them  to  their  neighbors  after  assorting  them  accoiding  to 
their  quality.  There  are  but  few  large  plantations  under  the 
the  care  of  landlords.  The  produce  of  old  and  celebrated 
nurseries  is  carefully  collected  and  cured  by  itself,  and  a  native 
authority  asserts  that  the  prices  of  such  lots  vary  from  $15 
to  SlOO  per  pound.  The  manufacture  of  the  chests,  lining 
them  with  lead,  and  transporting  them  to  the  ship,  give  occu- 
pation at  Canton  to  many  thousand  persons.  The  refuse  of 
packing-houses  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  low  rate,  under  the  name 
of  "  tea  endings'-  and  "tea  bones."  It  is. a  necessary  of  life 
to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  black  tea  is  of  course  the 
most  beneficial.  Neither  the  Chinese  nor  Japanese  use  milk  or 
sugar  in  their  tea.  The  latter  sometimes  reduce  the  leaves  to 
powder,  and  pour  boiling  water  through  them  in  a  colander  in 
the  same  way  that  coflee  is  often  made. 

.  Tea  being  now  considered  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in 
the  United  States,  is  imported  duty  free,  and  such  are  the  prej- 
udices upon  this  subject  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  levy 
££  tariff  upon  it  again,  whatever  might  be  the  exigencies  of  the 
Treasury.  If  successfully  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
the  consumption  would  perhaps  swell  in  amount  to  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

For  the  data  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  we 
are  indebted  to  the  able  work  by  P.  L.  Simmonds,  of  London, 
entitled  The  Commercial  Products  oj  the  Vegetable  World, 
to  Mr.  Williams'  work  on  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports.  The  reader  will  also  consult 
to  advantage  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Bonynge's  work,  pub- 
lished in  lbo0,and  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Review. 


AUT.  ir.-SLAVEUY  AGGliESSIONS. 

Four,  cantu  ries  ago  there  was  little  trade  or  commerce :  each 
country  raising  its  own  agricultural  products. 
After  Europe  and  America  had  become  dependent  for  sub- 
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sistenceon  tropical  and  slave  products,  the  abolitionists  succeed- 
ed in  freeing  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Mauritius, 
and  a  great  part  of  South  America.  Very  soon  scarcity  of 
provisions  became  normal  and  famine  frequent  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Now,  enormous  efforts  are  being  made  by  France  and 
England,  Spain,  and  our  Southern  States,  to  retrieve  the  error 
committed  by  a  short-sighted  philanthropy,  and  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  liberated  negroes  by  introducing  apprentices  and 
Coolies  in  their  stead,  or  by  renewing  the  old  slave-trade  itself. 
It  is  a  resistless  effort  of  nature  to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the 
industrial  market,  which  abolition  had  brought  about.  Slavery 
has  truly  become  aggressive,  ingressive,  and  progressive.  It 
is  the  most  distinguishing  phenomenon  of  the  great  reactionary 
conservative  movement  of  our  day.  Rosewater  philanthropy 
has  run  the  lensjth  of  its  tether — has  had  its  dav.  P'eminine 
men  or  masculine  women  no  lons^er  control  or  influence  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Already  hated  and  contemned  they  will 
very  soon  bring  about  the  necessity  of  greatly  abridging,  by 
legal  enactments,  in  many  countries,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
of  relis^ion,  and  of  speech  ;  for  they  are  in  many  sections  suc- 
cessfully using  their  liberties  to  upset  law,  order,  morality, 
government,  and  religion.  France,  the  hotbed  of  this  p*<eudo- 
philanfhropy,  has  found  it  necessary  to  impose  rigid  restraints 
on  its  licentious  excesses,  or  to  give  the  country  up  to  anarchy 
and  agrarianism.  The  other  infected  localities  may  have  very 
soon  to  follow  her  example.  In  the  South  a  healthy  public 
opinion  sufficiently  restrains  all  kinds  of  licentiousness.  In 
place  of  that  false  philanthropy,  which  was  unloosing  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  a  spirit  of  rigid  rule  is  arising  in  the  bosom 
of  free  society.  Stern  conservative  men  begin  to  assume  their 
natural  position,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  human  affairs.  Es- 
pecially in  our  large  cities  do  we  see  such  men,  surrounded  by 
an  increased  police  force,  placed  in  office ;  because,  in  those 
cities,  the  evils  of  exceeds  of  libertv  have  been  most  destructive 
of  social  order  and  most  fruitful  of  crime. 

The  phase  of  this  world-wide  reaction,  which  is  most  distinct 
and  prominent,  is  the  change  of  conduct  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions and  races  toward  savage  and  semi-civilized  peoples. 
These  latter  have  been  practically  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion  and  thrown  out  the  pale  of  the  law  of  nations.  Expe- 
rience proved  that  the  interests  of  mankind,  of  civilization, 
and  of  Christianity,  required  that  such  people  should  be  sub- 
jected, enslaved,  or  in  some  way  compellecU  to  adopt  and  follow 
civilized  ways.  Hence,  England,  is  yearly  extending  her  em- 
pire in  Asia,  France  annexing  Algeria,  Uwss\^  ^t^^OTvj,  ^^n?w 
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upon  Circassia  and  Turkey,  and  America  is  feeling  her  way  to 
the  equator.  Hence,  too,  China  and  Japan  are  forced  to  give 
up  their  systems  of  seclusion  and  non-intercourse,  and  reluc- 
tantly to  open  their  ports  to  Christian  commerce  ;  and,  far 
most  important  of  all,  hence  Coolies  and  Africans,  who  can- 
not be  civilized  at  home,  are  transported  to  new  fields  of  indus- 
try. When  closely  examined  these  movements  have  but  one 
object,  which  is  to  supply  the  growing  deficiency  of  tropical  and 
southern  products,  which  deficiency  abolition  has  brought  about. 
But  abolition,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  seems  to  gather  courage 
from  despair,  and  to  become  more  violent  and  daring  as  it  be- 
comes more  hopeless.  Yet  the  resistless  tide  of  conservatism, 
which  is  rushing  in  from  every  side,  will  soon  submerge  and 
drown  it.  The  aggressions  of  Southern  Slavery  are  a  small,  a 
very  small,  part  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  which  is  waging 
between  conservatism  and  radicalism,  between  property  and 
agrarianism,  between  Christianity  and  Infidelity,  between 
marriage  and  free  love,  between  the  civilized  and  the  uncivil- 
ized. The  little  narrow  intellectual  visions  of  such  men  as 
Seward,  Greeley,  Garrison,  Giddings,  and  Phillips,  can  neither 
comprehend  the  whole  field  of  action,  nor  see  the  countless 
hosts  who  are  steadily  marching  on  to  conquer  and  exterminate 
them.  The  cause  of  the  South  is  the  cause  of  the  civilized 
and  Christian  world.  The  aggressions  of  the  South  are  but 
the  onward  march  of  a  healthy,  conservative,  world-wide  reac- 
tion. The  change  of  opinion  and  of  sentiment  on  the  slavery 
question  is  very  great  at  the  North.  The  most  influential  and 
intelligent  men  in  that  section  no  longer  think  negro-slavery 
evil  or  immoral.  Slavery  is  aggressive  even  at  the  North.  In 
the  South  the  aggressions  of  slavery  have  been  continuous  for 
half  a  century,  and  now  all  are  united  in  its  defence  and 
advocacy.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  the  South  gave  the 
Northwest  to  the  Union,  and  permitted  slavery  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Negro-slavery  and  the  products  of  slave 
labor  were  then  in  excess.  The  African  slave-trade  was 
abolished,  and  never  would  have  been  revived  but  for  the  Abo- 
litionists, who  brought  about  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  South 
American  emancipation,  and  thereby  occasioned  a  deficiency 
of  slave  products  and  a  necessity  for  fresh  importations  of  in- 
voluntary tropical  laborers.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  even  up  to  the  Virginia  slave  insurrection,  in  1833,  aboli- 
tion sentiment  was  common  at  the  South.  As  slaves  became 
more  scarce  and  their  price  advanced,  the  cause  of  slavery  be- 
came more  popular,  until  now  we  have  a  South  united  at  home 
and  determined  to  assert  its  equal  rights  in  the  territories.    The 
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action  of  Congress  on  this  subject  has  been  a  succession  of  pro- 
slavery  victories ;  of  slavery  aggression,  ingression,  and  pro- 
gression. Our  cause  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  religious  and 
conservative  men  at  the  North  ;  hence  a  united  South  has  to 
contend  against  a  divided  North.  Hunger  and  nakedness,  too, 
fight  on  our  side.  Trade  and  commerce  and  manufactures  arc  our 
allies,  for  without  slavery  there  would  be  no  foreign  commerce, 
little  domestic  trade,  and  manufactures  would  languish.  Nay, 
all  the  Abolitionists  are  fighting  for  slavery,  while  they  de- 
nounce the  South  and  imperil  the  Union.  The  demand  for 
slave  products  sustains,  promotes,  and  advances  slavery.  Let 
all  the  anti-slavery  men  in  the  world  cease  to  use  those  prod- 
ucts, and  slaves  would  become,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  a  costly  incumbrance.  Southern  gentlemen 
would  liberate  their  negroes  just  as  English  gentlemen  liberated 
their  white  vassals  when  their  labor  became  unprofitable. 
Many  of  you,  abolitionists,  are  the  descendants  of  the  serfs 
who  were  set  free  because  they  were  not  profitable  as  slaves. 
Now  if  you  wish  to  bring  down  our  negroes  to  their  condition, 
you  have  but  to  cease  using  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
&c.,  and  we,  finding  them  unprofitable,  will  liberate  them,  just 
as  our  cavalier  ancestors  freed  your  ancestors.  But  if  you  in- 
sist on  using  cotton  clothing  and  sugar  and  coffee  you  are  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  slaves  and  are  in  truth  the  authors  of 
slavery  aggressions  and  the  revived  slave-trade.  The  slave 
ships  are  fitted  out  from  Boston  and  New-York  to  supply  your 
demands.  You  originate  and  sustain  the  trade.  You  greedily 
devour  the  wages  of  a  sin  which  you  denounce.  You  fight 
for  slavery  with  your  right  arm  and  feebly  contend  against  it 
with  your  left.  Y^our  appetites,  your  stomachs,  your  naked 
backs,  are  with  us,  your  narrow  prejudices  and  class  jealousies 
against  us. 

Left  to  themselves,  and  a  majority  of  the  Northern  people, 
rich  and  poor,  would  be  conservative  anti-abolition  : — but 
black  republicanism  has  put  itself  under  abolition  lead. 
Greeley  Is  its  controlling  editor  and  Seward  its  great  politician. 
You  will' dissolve  the  Union  by  party  machinery  ;  but  you  will 
not  arrest  the  aggress^ions  of  slavery  nor  retard  its  incoming 
tide  for  a  moment.  You  will  still  use  slave  products,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  your  population  will  daily  increase  the  de- 
mand for  a  consumption  of  those  products,  and  thus  stimu- 
late the  aggressiveness  of  slavery  into  increased  action.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  consider  where  the  line  of  division  shall  run. 
We  suggest  that  New  Jersey,  Eastern  New-York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Southern  Ohio,  Southern  Indiana  and  S>o\3L\}cvfc\^^  ^\>- 
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linois  unite  with  the  South.  This  portion  of  the  Free  States, 
enjoying  the  monopoly  of  the  Southern  market,  would  at  once 
become  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Black  republicanism  may  have  alienated  this  section  from 
the  South.  We  must  form  alliances  in  Europe.  England 
and  France  both  feel  the  want  of  slave  products,  and  that 
want  is  yearly  increasing.  They  have  not  sufficient  surface  of 
arable  land,  under  any  system  of  farming,  to  supply  food  and 
clothing  for  their  dense  and  increasing  population.  Their 
commerce  and  manufactures  depend  on  Southern  trade.  They 
cannot  live,  like  their  ancestors  three  centuries  ago,  within 
themselves.  They  are  busily  seeking  to  increase  their  South- 
ern trade,  and  might  effect  their  object  fully  by  cutting  off 
the  Southern  States  from  the  North.  Let  not  a  bale  of  cotton, 
a  pound  of  rice  or  sugar,  or  a  bushel  of  grain,  be  sent  by  us  to 
the  North,  and  permit  none  of  her  manufactures  to  be  sold 
among  us,  and  how  could  she  live?  What  would  become  of 
her  commerce,  her  manufactures,  her  cities  ? 

The  world  cannot  do  without  our  cotton,  and  the  world  will 
see  to  it  that  a  band  of  Northern  fanatics  do  nothing  even  to 
diminish  its  supply.  Negro-slavery  supports  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  world  and  helps  greatly  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world.  Blot  it  out,  and  Christendom  would  stasrirer 
and  starve  under  the  infliction. 

Despite  of  disunion  the  aggressions  of  slavery  will  continue, 
for  the  demand  for  slave  products  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the 
supply  of  those  products  very  deficient.  Every  man  who  con- 
sumes those  products  increases  this  demand  and  stimulates  the 
aggressiveness  of  slavery.  The  true,  the  only  sustainers  of 
slavery,  the  slave-trade,  and  slavery  aggression,  are  the  con- 
sumers of  slave  products.  Our  enemies  fight  for  us,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  until  they  learn  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  soil.  Let  the  South  no  longer  deny  the  aggressions  of 
slavery  ;  for  her  cause  is  onward.  But  let  her  show  that  those 
asrsrressions  were  commenced  by  the  abolitionists,  who  freed 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  now  sustained  and 
kept  alive  by  their  demand  for  slave  products. 

When  will  slavery  aggres-^ion  cease  ?  Certainly  not  until 
the  supply  of  Southern  and  tropical  products  equals  the  de- 
mand. But  population  throughout  Europe  ana  our  North  is 
increasing  much  faster  than  the  supply  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural products.  England,  we  believe,  imports  annually  two 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  from 
the  South.  Sht»  must  starve  without  them.  Our  New-Eng- 
land States  live  by  Southern  trade.     Their  agricultural  prod- 
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ucts  would  not  feed  and  clothe  their  population  three  months 
in  the  year.  All  the  rest  of  Christendom  is  in  great  measure 
dependent  on  slave  products.  Slavery  must  increase  or  their 
population  must  stand  still.  They  have  no  arable  land  on 
which  to  support  a  large  population.  It  is  now  starving,  and 
rushing  to  America  to  transfer  the  scene  of  famine  to  our 
shores.  Hence  know-nothingism.  The  white  laborers  -of 
America  see  and  feel  that  the  competition  of  foreign  labor  is 
starving  them.  If  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  negro-slave 
labor,  if  importation  of  negroes  had  kept  pace  with  white  im- 
migration, the  laborers  of  the  North  would  have  found  living 
cheap,  because  their  markets  would  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  Southern  products,  and  would  also  have  found 
wages  good  and  employment  readily  obtained,  because  the 
South  would  have  afforded  a  far  larger  market  for  Northern 
manufactures.  Abolish  negro-slavery,  and  native  and  foreign 
laborers  must  starve.  The  American  party  would  never  have 
arisen  had  Southern  importation  of  slaves  kept  pace  with  North- 
ern whicc  immigration,  for  then  the  laborers  of  the  North 
would  have  found  cheap  living,  abundant  employment,  and 
good  wages.  Abolition  makes  idle  savages  of  the  emancipated 
negroes  to  starve  the  laborers  of  the  North — and  then  turns 
round  and  makes  tools  of  those  laborers  in  its  assaults  on  the 
South.  Will  those  laborers  never  see  that  Greeley  and  Seward 
and  their  compeers  are  their  real  enemies,  and  the  slaveh(;lders 
of  the  South  their  true  friends  ?  We  fear  not.  We  solemnly 
believe  Northern  institutions  are  a  failure,  and  that  the  sooner 
we  cut  loose  from  them  the  better.  We  are  safe,  because  we 
are  needed.  They  are  a  pest  and  nuisance  to  Christendom,  for 
they  are  the  hotbed  of  all  the  infamous  disorganizing  isms  of 
the  day,  and  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  like 
lepers,  in  solitary  isolation. 

The  time  for  leasoning  with  them  has  passed.  We  must 
arm  to  the  teeth,  form  foreign  alliances,  and  take  care  of  our- 
selves, whether  within  or  without  the  Union. 

The  South  is  dependent.  It  wants  self-appreciation.  It 
borrows  its  thoughts,  fashions,  and  opinions,  from  Europe  and 
the  North.  It  is  continually  harping  upon  the  aggressions  of 
the  North.  It  professes  to  be  defeated  and  driven  back  at 
every  point  It  appeals  to  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  world. 
It  begs  for  mercy.  Let  it  change  its  tone.  It  is  the  most 
flourishing  country  in  the  world,  because  its  institutions  are 
natural,  normal,  and  scriptural.  The  *'  irrepressible  conflict" 
must  come.  It  has  already  begun.  Slavery  is  aggressive, 
because  it  is  right  and  natural.  Let  us  acce^jt  ilv.  ^^iNw^xA!^ 
issue,  or  meanly  beg  for  mercy  I 
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Let  US  show  to  the  world  that  we,  slaveholders,  are  the 
only  conservatives ;  that  we  are  ready  to  lead  a  salutary  re- 
action in  morals,  religion,  and  governnnent ;  that  we  propose 
not  to  govern  society  less,  but  to  govern  it  more ;  that  Liberty 
everywhere  needs  more  legal  regulation  and  restrictions ; 
that  Mr.  Seward's  *'  New  Jr/-?a,"  which  he  broached  in  the 
Senate,  that  "  every  man  should  till  his  own  lands,"  is  agra- 
rianism  thinly  veiled ;  that  Greeley  and  all  the  other  leaders 
of  black  republicanism  are  agrarians  and  anarchists. 

Let  us  show  that  slavery  aggression  is  but  part  and  parcel  of 
a  new  reactionary  movement,  which  takes  issue  with  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  that  grew  out  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  Reformation,  with  Locke,  Rousseau,  Tom 
Paine,  and  Jefferson ;  that,  more  distinctly  still,  takes  issue 
with  the  rosewater  philanthropy  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforoe, 
of  Howard,  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Fry,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  With  that  philanthropy  which  builds 
**  model  prisons,"  sympathizes  with  crime,  and  makes  pet-s  of 
criminals  and  savages.  Let  us  have  ideas,  thoughts,  opinions, 
laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  our  own,  for  we  can  find  none 
adapted  to  our  social  relations  in  Europe  or  the  North. 
Let  us  analyze  our  society  and  detc^'t  and  expound  its  rationale, 
its  true  philosophy.  The  philosophy  which  we  now  teach  is 
borrowed  from  Europe  and  is  at  war  with  our  institutions.  We 
have  not  only  to  prove  that  negroes  should  be  slaves,  but  that 
white  men  should  be  masters.  This  involves  the  necessity  of 
writing  a  new  philosophy  of  politics,  law,  morals,  economy, 
and  religion.  The  ostrich,  that  buries  its  head  in  the  sand  to 
escape  its  pursuers,  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  Southern  man  who 
proposes  to  defend  his  whole  social  position  by  showing  that 
negroes  should  be  slaves.  He  defends  himself  like  the  ostrich 
at  a  single  point,  while  on  every  other  side  he  leaves  his  posi- 
tion open  to  attack. 

There  is  an  "  irrepressible  conflict"  of  ideas,  thoughts, 
opinions,  philosophies,  impending.  Reformation  has  run  mad, 
liberty  has  run  into  licentiousness.  We  of  the  South  are  as- 
sailed, threatened  with  civil  war,  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  social  revolution,  by  the  holders  of  old  opinions — 
the  agrarians  and  anarchists.  We  must  raise  the  ij^sue  of 
conservatism  against  anarchy.  This  is  the  **  irrepressible  con- 
flict" which  little,  busy  intriguing  politicians,  like  Seward, 
are  incapable  of  comprehending. 

The  South  must  learn  to  comprehend  it,  in  all  its  variety,  and 
its  momentous  importance  and  extent ;  for  until  she  does  she 
will  not  know  how  to  manage  her  defence.  Slavery  aggres- 
sion is  but  part  of  the  newly-awakened  conservative  idea. 
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The  drama  of  free  society  has  heen  acted  out  in  France.  It 
runs  into  anarchy  and  anarchy  issues  into  military  despotism. 

In  all  other  countries  its  fate  and  its  history  will  be  the 
same,  unless  they  too  raise  the  banner  of  conservatism,  and 
set  about,  in  earnest,  reforming  their  institutions,  and  likening 
them  to  ancient  and  time-approved  models.  Reforming,  not 
destroying,  time-honored  institutions.  Government,  in  all  its 
forms,  parental,  patriarchal,  religious,  and  national,  is  prescrip- 
tive, Gr:  »d-made,  of  natural  origin  and  growth.  It  grows  like 
the  lofty  oak  ;  man  may  lop,  trim,  cultivate,  manure,  and  im- 
prove it,  but  he  can  make  neither  an  acorn  nor  an  oak. 

Socialism,  abolition,  and  infidelity,  propose  to  make  social 
organisms  and  governments  out  and  out.  Christianity  and 
conservatism  are  satisfied  modestly  and  reverently  to  receive 
them  ready  made  (like  the  governments  of  the  bees,  the  ants, 
and  the  beavers)  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and  only  so  far  to  re- 
form and  modify  them  as  new  circumstances  may  require. 
Human  nature  changes  but  little,  and  government  must  adapt 
itself  to  human  nature,  and  change  but  little  also. 

Moral  men,  religious  men,  men  of  property,  in  the  North, 
see  you  not,  that  abolition  is  endeavoring  to  cut  sheer  asunder 
all  the  ties  that  bind  man  to  man,  and  to  subvert  the  whole 
social  fabric,  and  that  abolition  is  still  in  the  ascendant  ?  See 
you  not  that  a  strict  alliance  with  the  South  is  the  only  means 
to  build  up  a  conservative  party  at  the  North  that  can  make 
head  against  the  anarchists,  led  on  by  Seward  and  Greeley 
and  Garrison  and  Phillips  ? 
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Opinion  is  as  much  a  matter  of  fashion  as  dress  itself. 
Moral  terms,  moral  principles,  and  moral  qualities,  admit 
neither  of  admeasurement  nor  precise  definition.  Taste  seems 
to  be  the  only  standard  by  which  to  adjust  conflicting  theories 
in  morals,  and  taste  is  itself  the  creature  of  fashion  and  of 
individual  caprice.  In  physics,  controversies  may  be  defini- 
tively settled,  because  the  world  has  agreed  to  adjust  them  by 
fixed  standards  of  weight,  measure,  price,  &c. 

Let  the  reader  reflect  abstractedly  on  any  moral  term  what- 
ever— ^virtue,  vice,  liberty,  slavery,  love.  Sec. — and  he  will  find 
that  none  of  them  convey  precise  and  definite  notions  to  his  own 
mind  ;  that  his  opinions  about  them  fluctuate,  and  are  modi- 
fied by  time  and  circumstances ;  and  that  no  one  else's  notions 
of  their  meaning  exactly  coincide  with  his  own.     He  will  also 
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find  that  the  meaning  of  moral  terms  changes  from  age  to  age, 
and  fluctuates  with  fashion. 

To  decide  controversies  about  them  he  can  only  appeal  to 
authority — to  the 'preponderance  of  human  opinion:  and  aithor- 
ity  is  a  .standard  as  doubtful,  vague,  and  illusory,  as  the  moral 
terms  themselves.  Men  have  been  cuttins;  each  other's  throats 
from  the  beginning  of  time  in  wars  waged  about  words,  whose 
meaning  or  whose  value,  can  never  be  determined.  For  their 
lives  they  could  not  tell  for  what  they  were  fighting,  yet  they 
bocoine  more  dogmatical  and  more  intolerant,  just  as  their 
ideas  become  more  beclouded  and  confused.  Such  have  been 
all  the  wars  about  religious  tenets,  and  about  political  liberty. 
Religious  truth  is  felt,  but  can  never  be  defined,  and  Liberty 
is  as  unde finable  and  illusory  as  the  electric  spark.  Such  con- 
trovcrsias  generally  end  only  when  the  exhausted  combatants 
discover  that  they  have  been  fighting  about  words,  not  ideas. 
Olid  that  in  truth,  there  is  no  appreciable  ditference  of  opinion 
between  them. 

To  illastrate  our  theory,  and  to  advance  with  our  subject, 
let  us  comj)aro  Bonaparte  and  Washington  physically — which 
was  the  taller  man?  A  standard  of  measure  universally 
agreed  on,  and  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  decides  the  ques- 
tion in  lavor  of  Washinajton.  Which  was  the  heavier  man? 
A  like  standard  of  weight  determines  the  comparison  also  on 
the  side  of  Washins^rton. 

Now  let  us  quit  the  field  of  physics  and  enter  that  of  morals. 
Which  was  the  braver  man  ?  We  have  no  exact  and  ai»reed 
standard  to  appeal  to.  What  is  bravery  ?  Why  tastes  and 
opinions  diiior,  and  there  is  no  common  arbiter  to  settle  the 
diflbrcnco.  If  it  moan  love  of  the  excitement  of  danger, 
thirst  for  blood,  and  reckless  excitability  in  battle,  why  Bona- 
parte was  the  braver  man.  But  if  true  bravery  include  calm 
fortitude  under  adversitv,  and  a  deliberate  willin^jness  to  sacri- 
fiC3  life  and  fortune  for  one's  country,  then  was  Washington 
far  the  braver. 

Let  us  advance  a  step  farther,  and  inquire  which  was  the 
greattjr  man  ?  No  two  human  beings  will  exactly  agree  as  to 
what  constitutes  human  greatness  ;  and  no  one  individual  enter- 
tains procirsc,  comprehensive,  and  definite  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Me  may  talk  about  it,  and  write  about  it,  and  make 
arguments  and  definitions  in  trying  to  convince  others,  but  he 
remains  unconvinced  himself.  No  one  has  a  distinct  notion  of 
human  ij^reatness. 

Very  many  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  are  required  to 
constitute  it.     Yet  we  can  neither  determine  the  exact  nature 
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and  value  of  any  of  those  qnalities,  nor  their  aggregate  value, 
when  found  in  the  same  character.  In  such  an  estimate,  too, 
we  should  have  to  deduct  moral  and  intellectual  vices  and 
weaknesses,  which  are  to  be  treated  as  minor  quantities.  Yet 
these  minor  quantities  are  as  little  susceptible  of  valuation  or 
measurement  as  moral  virtues  or  positive  quantities. 

How  silly  and  unsatisfactory  must  all  moral  controversies  be, 
since  in  endeavoring  to  determine  which  was  the  greater  man 
Washington  or  Napoleon,  we  can  arrive  at  no  data,  no  agreed 
premises,  with  which  to  begin  the  argument ! 

We  ourselves  have  decided  opinions  on  the  subject,  but  shall 
not  endeavor  to  convince  others.  We  think  Washington  was 
the  greatest  of  the  moderns,  and  Bonaparte  only  a  great 
warrior — too  selfish,  too  false,  too  unreliable,  for  a  subordinate 
command,  and  too  reckless,  rash,  and  injudi6ious,  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  a  nation.  He  was  a  great  warrior  because  he 
shed  oceans  of  human  gore,  and  inflicted  more  of  human 
misery  than  any  other  hero.  His  defeats  were  grander  than 
his  victories ;  and  he  consequently  brought  deeper  disgrace 
and  more  suffering  on  his  own  country  than  all  his  devasta- 
tions  inflicted  on  other  nations.  Cromwell  we  consider  great, 
but  only  a  great  brute.  Devoid  of  genius,  he  possessed  an 
almost  unerring  instinct,  and  added  the  aftection  for  offspring, 
generally  found  in  the  brute,  to  his  intuitive  instinct.  Bona- 
parte possessed  genius,  without  instinct  or  aft'ections  of  any 
kind.  His  judgment  was  bad,  because  he  deemed  all  men 
base,  and  selfish,  and  acted  on  this  false  estimate  of  human 
nature.  He  loved  his  country  and  his  family,  only  as  instru- 
ments by  which  to  further  his  ambitious,  base,  and  selfish  ends, 
and  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  either  of  them  to  attain  those 
ends. 

It  has  lately  become  the  fashion,  not  only  to  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  military  talents  of  Bonaparte  and  Cromwell,  but 
to  gloss  over  their  treasons ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to  commend 
and  approve  the  military  despotisms  which  they  established  and 
wielded.  Strange,  at  first  view,  that  the  leaders  in  this  new 
fashion  of  thought,  which  eulogizes  military  despotism  and  the 
reign  of  terror  instead  of  law,  are  generally  ultra- liberals,  like 
Macaulay,  who  wou'd  pull  down  all  old  institutions  to  establish 
the  largest  liberty  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  and 
then  forthwith  inaugurate  military  despotism  to  cure  the  evils 
of  the  anarchy  they  have  invoked. 

The  wonder,  however,  ceases  when  we  recollect  that  ultra- 
liberals  are  conceited,  dogmatical,  lawless  men,  who  would 
attain  their  revolutionary  purposes  by  ttam^Vvtv^  ow^^vasJCv 
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tutions,  disregarding  precedent  and  authority,  and  violating 
laws  and  constitutions.    Regicide  republicans  are  the  national 

Earents  of  military  despotism.  Usurpation  and  tyranny  are 
egun  by  them,  and  they  naturally  enough  eulogize  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  despot,  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  masses.  Surfeited  with  their  own  work, 
they  hail  the  usurper  who  restrains  their  blood-stained  hands. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is  no  liberal,  concurs  with  Mr.  Macaulay  in 
the  laudation  of  military  usurpers  and  despots.  They  come, 
however,  from  the  same  overbearing,  conceited,  Scotch  Calvin- 
istic  stock,  which,  after  succeeding  in  overthrowing  the  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of , the  Pope,  fell  a  victim  to  the  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  individual.  In  all  human  social  insti- 
tutions, whether  political,  religious,  judicial,  or  military,  in- 
fallibility must  reside  somewhere ;  for  they  must  each  have  a 
head  beyond  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  The  Presby- 
terians saw  that  to  make  kings  or  bishops  the  head  of  the 
church,  was  but  to  create  a  new  order  of  popes.  The  Independ- 
ents, looking  further,  discovered  that  infallibility  no  more  be- 
longed to  presbyteries  and  synods  than  to  kings  and  bishops, 
and  so  set  up  each  man  his  own  church,  and  the  doctrine  of 
individual  infallibility.  But  each  man  having  discovered  that 
he  alone  was  the  true  expositor  of  Scripture,  felt  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  compel  every  other  man  to  think  and  to  act  on  all  sub- 
jects just  as  he  himself  thought  and  acted.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  once  successfully  asserted,  and  every  man 
becomes  not  only  a  pope  for  himself,  but  a  pope  for  other 
people.  What  is  true  in  religion  is  equally  true  in  politics. 
Conscience  requires  of  every  man,  if  he  believes  he  under- 
stands the  art  of  government  better  than  other  people,  to  force 
other  people  to  conform  to  his  notions.  Military  despotism,  as 
an  approved  doctrine  and  practice,  grew  out  of  Calvinism. 
All  Protestants  would  have  been  Calvinists  but  for  the  stern 
will  and  strong  arm  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  who  most 
wisely  arrested  the  downward  course  of  anarchy,  by  substi- 
tuting themselves  for  the  deposed  popes.  Everybody  who 
ever  saw  a  Puritan,  or  who  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  Puritan, 
knows  that  from  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  down  to  those 
of  Cotton  Mather,  and  still  later  to  Parker,  Cheever,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  John  Brown— everybody  knows  that  they  have 
been  the  same  arrogant,  self-righteous,  conceited  race — each 
man  thinking  and  acting  on  the  beliei  of  his  own  infallibility, 
and  of  other  people's  fallibility.  Every  man  desiring  to  be  a 
despot  himself,  naturally  admires  and  approves  despots,  pro- 
vided their  rule  does  not  interfere  with  his  own  schemes. 
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History  will  show  that  Geneva  was  the  birthplace  of  modem 
ismsj  modern  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  military  despotism. 
Thousands  of  Protestants,  just  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  fled  from  Scotland  to  Geneva  and  Frankfurt,  there 
imbibed  Calvinistic  notions,  brought  them  back  to  Scotland, 
and  thence  diffused  them  through  England.  Their  cruelties 
and  absurdities  brought  all  religion  into  disrepute  and  begot 
English  infidelity.  Here  infidels  and  Independents  worked 
lovingly  together  in  upsetting  the  throne,  beheading  the  king, 
inaugurating  anarchy,  and  setting  up  the  protectorate,  to  drive 
out  anarchy  by  military  despotism.  The  French  infidelity  and 
the  French  political  philosophy  that  brought  about  her  revolu- 
tion came  from  the  school  of  Geneva  and  from  England. 
Despite  of  the  oceans  of  blood  which  Calvinism  has  occasioned 
to  be  shed,  it  still  sticks  to  its  idols,  and  reveres  equally  the 
memories  of  John  Knox  and  Calvin,  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
of  Cook  and  John  Brown.  The  Socialists,  or  infidel  wing  of 
the  Calvinists,  openly  advocate  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual," and  repudiate  in  theory  all  forms  of  political  govern- 
ment, except  what  they  term  "  self-elected  despotism."  They 
but  give  philosophical  t^ms  and  expression  to  Calvinistic 
practices.  Religion  and  politics  cannot  be  kept  apart,  for  reli- 
gion has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  most  potent 
governmental  powers.  We  shall  never  hesitate  to  treat  of 
sects,  churches,  and  creeds,  in  their  political  aspects. 

In  America,  the  Revolution  placed  all  churches  on  the  political 
Calvinistic  platform,  for  it  freed  them  all  equally  from  a  polit- 
ical head.  Moral  suasion  seemed  to  be  the  only  engine  left 
to  enforce  religious  conformity.  The  objections  which  we  have 
made  above  to  Calvinistic  churches  apply,  in  theory,  equally  to 
all  American  churches  since  that  event.  The  result  has  been 
that  all  Northern  churches  have  exhibited  anarchical  and  schis- 
matic tendencies,  while  all  Southern  churches  have  become 
eminently  conservative,  kind,  and  respectful  to  each  other,  and 
so  alike  in  their  moral  deportment  and  whole  walk  in  life  that 
the  Christian  in  one  church  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  in  the  other  churches.  This  difference  between  the 
churches  North  and  South  must  be  entirelv  owinsj  to  differ- 
ence  in  social  institutions.  Our  societv  is  historical  and  bibli- 
cal,  like  most  of  the  societies  that  have  existed  on  earth.  We 
look  to  the  past  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  We  respect  au- 
thority, because  authority  clashes  not  with  our  interests  or  our 
social  forms.  We  are  conservatives,  because  our  system  works 
well.  The  social  and  political  forms  of  the  North  are  like 
nothing  in  heaven  or   upon   earth.      UnWeiftaV  sw^t^%^  ^\A 
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human  equality  are  new  things  under  the  sun.  They  can  find 
no  precedents  or  authority  to  guide  them,  because  no  people 
were  ever  similarly  circumstanced.  They  are  innovators  and 
Utopians  from  necessity.  They  have  expelled  Nature,  God, 
law,  religion,  property,  marriage,  parental  and  masterly  au- 
thority, and  are  mainly  attempting  to  do  God's  work  by  sub- 
stituting free  love  and  communism,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual,"  and  "  self-elected  despotism,"  for  all  old  institu- 
tions. Half-educated,  silly,  low*bred,  wicked,  the  refuse  of 
European  society,  they  are  the  "  vile  body  "  which  Providence 
has  selected  on  which  to  permit  the  experiment  of  man-made 
society  to  be  tried.  Its  failure  will  redound  to  the  universal 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  will  best  teach  the  lesson  that  the 
many  were  formed  to  obey,  the  few  to  command — that  minor- 
ties,  not  majorities,  should  govern.  The  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery  alone  has  sufficed  to  make  the  South  conserva- 
tive and  religious,  and  its  absence  to  render  the  North  anar- 
chical and  infidel.  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte,  like  all  military 
despots,  destroyed  or  paralyzed  all  institutions,  and  attempted 
to  govern  by  the  sword.  To  employ  terror,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence, instead  of  the  mild  influence  of  that  authority  which  the 
prestige  of  old  and  venerable  institutions  shed  around  them. 

The  government  of  the  sword  cannot  be  lasting,  because 
habit  divests  men  of  their  fears,  and  further,  because  the  son 
of  a  usurper  is  generally  looked  on  and  hated  as  a  mere  par- 
venu, who,  without  his  father's  merits,  or  the  prestige  of  hered- 
itary rights,  seeks  to  succeed  to  his  father's  power.  The  Ro- 
man empire  was  not  a  mere  military  despotism.  All  the  ad- 
mirable institutions  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  were 
retained,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  but  a  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, an  office  which  the  extent  of  the  Roman  dominions  ren- 
dered necessary.  The  civil  law,  the  most  splendid  and  endur- 
ing monument  of  human  genius,  grew  up  under  the  empire. 
Never  was  justice  more  wisely  or  impartially  administered  be- 
tween man  and  man  than  under  the  very  worst  of  the  emperors. 
The  consulate  and  the  senate,  though  shorn  of  much  of  their 
power,  remained,  and  with  the  prestige  belonging  to  all  old  in- 
stitutions niust,  by  their  influence,  authority,  and  counsel, 
have  had  greater  weight  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs 
than  the  emperors  themselves,  who  were  generally  too  ignorant 
of  state  affairs  to  wish  to  meddle  much  with  them.  Religion, 
too,  remained,  and  that  was  always  felt  and  recognized  as  a 
power  in]^  the  Roman  stato.  After  the  time  of  Constantino  it 
became  the  chief  power  .of  state,  and  upheld  the  Roman- 
Byzantine  empire  for  almost  twelve  hundred  years. 
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The  Roman  empire  owed  its  wonderful  vitality  and  duration 
to  its  institutions.  It  was  a  government  of  institutions — the 
only  normal,  natural,  and  durable  form  of  government.  The 
government  of  the  sword,  when  all  old  institutions  have  been 
overthrown  or  silenced,  like  those  of  Bonaparte  and  Cromwell, 
may  last  during  the  life  of  .a  talented,  popular,  strong-willed 
usurper.  The  government  of  constitutions,  like  those  of  Plato, 
Abbe  Sieyes,  and  Locke,  does  well  if  it  last  six  months.  In- 
stitutions and  governments  are  of  natural  growth  and  origin, 
they  are  prescriptive ;  their  birth,  like  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  is 
beyond  human  ken,  knowledge,  or  comprehension.  Our  gov- 
ernments, State  and  Federal,  are  institutional,  not  constitu- 
tional. The  forests  of  ancient  Germany,  the  borders  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Jordan,  and  the  fields  of  Italy,  were  their  birth- 
places, but  neither  history  nor  tradition  reaches  back  to  the 
time  of  their  nativity.  We  are  glad  that  this  subject  of  insti- 
tutions is  enlisting  the  attention  and  the  study  of  the  learned 
and  philosophic.  This  Review,  for  December,  contained  an 
admirable  essay  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  R.  Cutter 
of  New- York,  entitled  Political  Constitutions.  Institutions 
are  conservative,  because  thej'  are  natural— constitutions  are 
charlatanic  and  Utopian,  because  they  are  the  attempts  of  man 
to  expel  Nature,  and  to  supply  her  place  and  perform  her  office. 
Our  so-called  constitutions  are  mere  selections  from  and  modi- 
fications of  time-honored  institutions. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  which  gives  more  of  strength, 
unanimity,  solidity,  and  durability,  to  society,  than  any  other, 
had  been  swept  away  before  the  days  of  Bonaparte  and  Crom- 
well. The  Independents  had  destroyed  the  Church  in  England, 
and  their  offspring,  the  atheists,  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
France.  Cromwell  abolished  the  aristocracy  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government.  Napoleon  abolished  the  latter  and 
found  the  former  already  abolished.  They  both  over-awed  the 
judiciary,  and  in  fine  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  society.  Each 
repented  of  his  folly  when  too  late.  They  would  have  erected 
new  institutions  in  place  of  those  destroyed,  but  found  that  in- 
stitutions may  be  suppressed,  expelled,  or  destroyed  by  man, 
but  cannot  be  made  by  him.  They  were  not  wise  reformers 
like  Washington,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Confucius,  and 
Alfred,  but  rash  Utopians,  like  Locke,  Plato,  Abbe  Sieyes,  and 
JeffersoiL  Since  writing  thus  far  we  have  read  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
elucidate  and  sustain  our  doctrine,  that  the  overthrow  of  old 
institutions  lets  in  the  theories  of  "  individual  infallibility"  in 
religion,  of  "  individual  sovereignty  "  in  politics,  and  of  "  free 
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love  "  in  morals.  The  majority  in  this  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gress are  as  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  brutal,  as  the  Praise  God 
Barebones  ParUament,  and  ten  times  more  immoral  and  infidel. 
Heai  Mr.  Cox : 

"  Mr.  Cox  insisted  that  Wendell  Phillips  was  a  fair  exponent  of  Republican 
principles,  being  identical  in  doctrine  with  Horace  Greeley  and  Gov.  Chaae.  All 
these  isms,  including  free  love,  were  connected  by  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  in- 
dividual sovereignty,  which  'Wendell  Phillips  preached,  and  John  Brown  learned 
his  lessons  in  the  9ame  school.  It  was  true,  the  people  of  the  Northwest  did 
not  approve  these  doctrines,  for  the  170,000  Democrats  of  Ohio  repudiated  them. 
In  1860  he  believed  these  revolutionists  and  insurrectionists  would  all  be  over- 
whelmed if  they  had  a  conservative  Cincinnati  platform,  unaltered.  He  regretted 
to  hear  disunion  doctrines  advanced  on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  for  the  great 
Northwest  was  opposed  to  disunion, />^  «e,  or  per  anything  else.  They  could 
catch  the  music  ot  the  Union  as  quick  as  the  Highland  gin  at  Lucknow  could 
catch  the  distant  bound  of  the  slogan  from  the  bagpipes  of  her  clan  marching 
to  the  rescue." 

One  chief  reason  why  ultra-Uberals  laud  usurpers  is,  that 
they  break  up  the  line  of  hereditary  descent,  and  seem^  prac- 
tically, to  demonstrate  that  kings  do  not  rule  by  divine  right. 
This  they  think  the  first  and  necessary  step  toward  the  suc- 
cessful assertion  of  the  proposition,  that  the  right  to  govern 
society  belongs,  naturally  or  divinely,  to  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

Now,  we  hold  that  kings  have  a  divine  right  to  rule,  and  to 
transmit  to  their  offspring  the  right  of  ruling  after  them,  just 
as  farmers  have  a  divine  right  to  their  farms,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  their  heirs  at  their  deaths.  We  assume  that  divinity 
governs  human  affairs,  and,  as  the  right  of  kings  to  rule  their 
kingdoms  has  been  almost  universally  admitted,  nay  held  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  human  rights,  and  next  to  this  right  of 
kings,  in  respect  and  sacred ness,  has  ever  been  the  right  of 
landowners  to  their  lands,  and  in  each  case,  hereditary  right 
and  descent  have  almost  always  been,  under  some  modification, 
acknowledged  and  practical — seeing  all  this,  we  hold  that  there 
are  natural  rights,  being  part  of  the  course  of  Nature ;  and 
natural  rights  are  divine  rights,  else  God  is  not  omnipotent, 
and  does  not  govern  Nature. 

Of  all  the  social  and  political  heresies  growing  out  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  feudal  slaves  and  the  Reformation,  this 
denial  of  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kini?s  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  English  revolution  and  all  the  other  European  revolutions 
since  that  lime.  It  has  occasioned  the  confiscation  of  millions 
of  church  and  individual  property,  and  now  stands  boldly  and 
openly  arrayed  against  the  right  of  individual  property  and  the 
right  of  hereditary  descent. 
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We  are  taught  at  colleges  and  at  law  schools  that ''  property 
is  a  conventional,  not  a  natural  right ;"  that  '^  law  confers  the 
right  to  property,  and  tb^t  when  it  suits  public  convenience, 
law  may  and  should  take  away  this  right;"  that  *'  men  have 
no  natural  right  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  by  will,  and 
their  children,  or  next  of  kin,  no  natural  right  to  those  pos- 
sessions in  the  absence  of  such  will,  but  that  legatees,  devisees, 
children,  and  next  of  kin,  derive  their  right  solely  from  the  law. 
The  law  giveth  and  the  law  may  take  away."  Now  in  all 
these  instances  law  but  follows,  afhrins,  and  modifies  nature. 
Nature  is  various,  yet  consistent,  and  although  the  right  to  pri- 
vate property  and  hereditary  right  be  universally  acknowledged 
rights,  yet  circumstances  may  qualify  and  modify  the  precise 
character  of  these  rights,  and  laws  are  made  only  to  meet 
these  varying  circumstances. 

It  was  an  admirable  remark  of  Professor  Holmes,  that  semi- 
socialism  is  more  common  and  more  dangerous  than  socialism, 
because  more  insidious.  The  dull;  commonplace  orthodox  peo- 
ple of  the  world  say  that  individual  property  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  law,  but  there  is  slvis  inerti(B^  a  sickly,  weak  conser- 
vatism about  these  commonplace  people  that  inclines  them  not 
to  disturb  or  alter  the  law.  They  occupy  the  standpoint  of 
semi-socialism,  and  are  resolved  not  to  stir  an  inch  farther. 
The  men  of  genius,  however,  with  singular  unanimity  (except 
in  slave  society),  say  that  private  property  has  become  a  nui- 
sance, and  should  be  abated.  They  show  that  the  laboring 
classes  are  starving  in  Europe  and  our  North,  not  because  their 
industry  does  not  produce  enough  to  support  them  abundantly, 
but  because  capital  (property)  fleeces  them  of  their  earnings. 
**  Property  is  a  thief."  This  apothegm  is  the.  inexorable 
sequence  from  the  denial  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Regi- 
cides but  teach  "  bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  re- 
turn to  plague  the  inventor."  The  eulogists  of  Cror^well  and 
Napoleon  must  accept  this  doctrine,  that  *'  private  property  is 
a  nuisance,"  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  the  most  eloquent  of  declaimers,  and  the 
weakest  of  philosophers.  He  never  sees  beyond  his  nose,  and 
therefore  never  foresees  the  legitimate  deductions  which  pro- 
founder  and  more  logical  minds  will  draw  from  his  theories  and 
admissions.  He  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  anarchy  broadcast  be- 
cause he  has  no  idea  of  the  character  of  the  crop  which  he  so 
assiduously  cultivates.  Carlyle  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  is 
reckless,  rash,  bold,  original,  affected,  and  half-ideal.  He  is 
right  in  saying  **  the  world  is  too  little  governed ;"  wrong  in 
repudiating  institutions,  forms,  ceremonies,  oi  "  ^\\auTL\as«\^^'^ 
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as  he  calls  them,  and  relying  on  the  government  of  mere  force 
and  the  naked  sword.  Queen  Victoria  is  a  sham,  a  phantasm, 
yet  because  she  is  the  incumbent  of  an  old  and  venerated  in- 
stitution, the  throre  of  England,  her  government  is  wiser 
and  milder,  and  yet  more  powerful  and  efficient,  than  that  of 
any  military  usurper  that  ever  lived. 

No  portions  of  history  show  more  clearly  how  deeply  imbed- 
ded are  the  idea,  the  faith,  and  the  reverence  for  hereditary 
right,  in  the  human  mind,  than  the  histories  of  France  and 
England  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  fall  of  Napoleun. 
People  and  politicians  should  adapt  themselves  to  such  natural 
feelings,  not  attempt  to  expel  them.  The  English  are  a  cau- 
tious and  practical  people,  and  always  consult  nature  rather 
than  speculative  philosophy  in  matters  of  government.  They 
have  respected  hereditary  right  in  the  main,  venturing  only 
slightly  to  modify  it.  Queen  Victoria  traces  her  royal  descent 
back  to  Cerdic,  beyond  the  bound  of  history,  into  the  misty  re- 
gions of  tradition. 

Never  was  prince  welcomed  to  the  throne  with  such  enthu- 
siastic joy  and  hearty  acclamation  as  Charles  II.  Never  des- 
pot so  despised  and  execrated  as  Cromwell.  His  body,  taken 
from  Westminster  Abbey  and  flung  into  the  Thames,  sealed 
the  verdict  of  his  infamy.  No  eloquence  of  declamation,  no 
ingenuity  of  sophistry,  no  coloring,  and  no  distortion  of  facts, 
can  ever  reverse  that  verdict.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  return  of  Charles  was  welcomed^  shows  the  almost  rever- 
ential attachment  of  the  people  to  hereditary  right.  The  ex- 
ecration of  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  evinces 
the  natural  hatred  and  contempt  which  all  mankind  entertain 
for  parvenus  and  usurpers.  The  two  facts  prove  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  preserve  old  institutions,  such  as  hereditary  royalty 
in  England.  It  is  the  office,  the  institution  that  governs,  rather 
than  the  incumbent.  The  popedom  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  this  truth.  There  have  been  many  weak  and  wicked  popes, 
yet  veneration  for  the  office  makes  it  grow  stronger  as  it  grows 
older. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  in  1688,  England  afforded 
another  example  of  the  respect  for  hereditary  right.  The 
Parliament  only  ventured  to  substitute  a  Protestant  female 
branch  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  instead  of  the  dethroned  Cath- 
olic branch  —  for  the  House  of  Hanover  is  descended  from 
James  I. 

France  exhibited  the  same  attachment  to  hereditary  right. 
After  wickedly  beheading  Louis  XVI.,  and  trying,  first,  Jaco- 
binical   anarchy,  then  the  military  despotism  of    Napoleon 
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she  restores  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.  Finding  the  rule  of 
the  direct  line  intolerable,  like  England,  she  substitutes  a  col- 
lateral branch — the  house  of  Orleans.  But  revolution  had 
not  spent  its  fury  in  France,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  expelled  to 
make  room  for  the  rule  of  socialism  and  anarchy.  AH  men 
prefer  military  despotism  to  anarchy,  and  all  France  welcomed 
the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  III.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
While  military  despotism  is  preferable  to  anarchy,  hereditary 
rule  is  far  preferable  to  usurped  military  rule. 

Nature  is  various,  and  adopts  herself  to  circumstances. 
Elective  republican  government  is  sometimes  natural  and  best, 
but  hereditary  monarchy  is  the  most  natural,  and  therefore 
has  ever  been  the  most  common  form  of  government.  Kings 
must  be  of  royal,  or  at  least  noble  descent,  to  gratify  and 
satisfy  the  innate  and  almost  universal  propensity  of  mankind, 
to  reverence  that  mysterious  thing — ^a  noble  pedigree,  that 
traces  back  to  no  plebeian  origin.  Greece  is  well  governed  by 
a  German  prince.  She  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  Greek, 
however  distinguished.  A  parvenu  king  is  so  universally  de- 
spised that  usurpers  are  always  afraid  to  adopt  the  title.  Brazil 
is  admirably  governed  by  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Portu- 
gal. The  rest  of  South  America  have  no  respectable  or  durable 
governments,  because  they  need  the  clay  that  kings  are  made 
of,  and  have  not  sufficient  virtue  and  intelligence  to  sustain 
republican  governments.  We  write  this  for  the  special  benefit 
of  New-England.  When  she  quits  the  Union,  and  is  annexed 
to  Canada,  we  advise  her,  by  all  means,  to  get  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  to  procure  one  of  their  poor  German  royal  cousins 
to  rule  over  them.  They  have  hundreds  of  such  cousins,  any 
one  of  whom  would  make  a  better  kinsf  than  the  wealthiest 
and  most  enlightened  member  of  the  codfish  aristocracy. 

We  dwell  upon  this  subject  of  the  Divine  hereditary  right 
of  kings,  because  it  is  one  of  pressing  and  practical  importance 
to  every  owner  of  lands  and  slaves,  to  every  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty, or  of  property  of  any  sort,  in  America.  Property  is 
assailed — ^labor  is  arrayed  against  capital- — laborers  are  more 
numerous  by  far  than  property-holders,  and  they  are  led  on  by 
men  of  greater  genius  and  audacity  than  any  who  have  under- 
taken to  defend  the  rights  of  property.  The  infection  has  not 
reached  the  South,  nor  will  it  if  we  are  properly  prepared  for 
its  approach. 

If  kings  have  no  natural  right  to  their  thrones  and  their 
kingdoms.  Southern  planters  have  far  less  natural  right  to  their 
dominions  and  their  subjects.  They  are  but  little  kings,  with 
farms  for  kingdoms  and  slaves  for  subjects.     Bishop  Meade  is 
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right  in  treating  the  old  African  slave-trade  as  a  providential 
movement.  We  hold  our  slaves  by  the  will  of  Providence,  by 
Divine  right.  The  settlement  of  America  by  whites,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Indians,  were  also  providential  movements. 
We  hold  our  lands  also  by  Divine  right.  Our  titles  to  our  prop- 
erties are  as  good  as  those  of  kings  to  their  thrones.  As  good, 
but  no  better.  Let  us  beware  how  we  run  a  tilt  against  hered- 
itary monarchy,  for  we  are  hereditary  monarchs  ourselves. 

It  is  not  inconsist-ent  with  the  idea  of  Divine  right,  that  tho 
title  may  be  forfeited  for  crime  or  incapacity  ;  but  it  is  wrong 
and  dangerous  to  attaint  the  blood,  unless  the  heir  be  as  crimi- 
nal, or  incapable,  as  the  ancestor. 

Had  Cromwell  restored  the  Stuarts,  and  Bonaparte  the 
Bourbons,  they  might  have  given  peace  to  their  countries.  At 
all  events,  the  self-abnegation  of  such  acts  would  have  evinced 
moral  greatness,  and  rendered  them  deservedly  illustrious.  In 
our  estimate  of  human  greatness,  the  chief  element  is  the 
readiness  to  sacrifice  self  for  country.  Cromwell  and  Napoleon 
sacrificed  country  to  self.  Notoriety,  not  fame,  is  what  they 
deserve.  The  morbid  appetite  for  excitement  is  ever  ready  to 
make  heroes  of  those  >vho  administer  to  this  vicious  taste,  and 
will  canonize  a  John  Brown  in  default  of  a  better  subject  for 
admiration.  Great  crimes  excite  more  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion than  great  virtues.  Hence  few  can  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  •Washington,  while  all  admire  Napoleon,  and  too  many 
are  ready  to  palliate  the  crimes,  cruelty,  brutality,  and  hy- 
pocrisy even  of  Cromwell.  With  the  masses,  a  wonderful  man 
is  a  great  man,  whether  he  fire  a  magazine  which  destroys 
the  lives  and  jwssessions  of  thousands  of  his  neighbors,  or 
calmly  resigns  his  life,  like  Leonidas,  to  defend,  or  to  save  his 
country. 

We  propose  to  take  but  a  single  view  of  the  character  of 
Washington.  All  admit  that  his  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  finely  balanced  and  proportioned,  and  hence  resulted 
his  admirable  judgment  and  lofty  morality.  Yet  few  give  him 
credit  for  genius.  Now  genius,  like  other  moral  terms,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  exact  definition.  .  We  might  well  contend  that  a 
character  resulting  from  the  proper  balance  of  good  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  exhibited  in  itself  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  But  even  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  tho  term  is 
usually  employed,  Washington  was  a  man  of  decided  genius. 
He  had  but  little  advantage  of  school  education,  and  left 
school  entirely  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  ac- 
quired with  ease  and  rapidity  whatever  was  taught  in  his 
school,  and  exhibited  a  strong  predilection  for  mathematics. 
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He  became  a  distinguished  practical  surveyor  while  yet  a  boy, 
and  had  attained  so  much  reputation  that  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  was  appointed  to  a  military  command  of  much  dignity 
and  responsibility.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  his  reputation 
for  courage,  judgment,  and  enterprise,  stood  as  high  as  that  of 
any  man  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  At  this  age  he  was 
selected  to  fulfil  an  important  mission  to  the  French  and  West- 
ern Indians. 

He  discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  perilous  and  re- 
sponsible mission  with  distinguished  ability,  and  won  universal 
admiration.  Dull  men,  by  assiduous  labor,  often  become  pro- 
ficient and  distinguished  in  their  callings ;  but  dull  boys  never 
win  distinction.  Washington's  early  career  affords  conclusive 
evidence  of  genius,  urged  on  by  a  generous  and  noble  ambi- 
tion. Like  Bonaparte  and  Wellmgton  his  genius  was  mathe- 
matical and  military.  The  fine  balance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  which  he  acquired  in  after-life  was  owing  to 
his  early  converse  with  affairs,  and  his  pure  domestic  associa- 
tions. Washington  possessed  not  only  genius,  but  a  lofty  soul 
and  undaunted  courage,  impelled  and  directed  by  a  quick,  cul- 
tivated, and  comprehensive  intellect.  His  reading  was  rather 
select  than  extensive,  but  quite  sufficient  to  direct  his  observa- 
tion of  men,  manners,  and  events.  Ushered  early  into  life, 
no  man  ever  had  better  opportunities  to  become  wise  from 
observation  and  experience,  and  no  one  ever  better  improved 
his  opportunities.  His  perception  was  quick  and  delicate,  his 
comprehension  broad  and  profound,  and  hence  he  readily 
generalized,  digested,  and  assimilated  all  facts  brought  to  his 
attention  by  reading  or  observation,  and  deduced  from  them 
wise  and  useful  practical  conclusions.  His  writings  and  his 
conversation  exhibited  not  knowledge,  but  that  wisdom  which 
is  the  result  of  thoroughly  digested  knowledge.  He  united  to 
genius — which  too  often  misleads  and  betrays — wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  only  safe  guides  of  human  conduct. 

Too  much  learning  and  reading  are  quite  as  common,  and 
far  more  disgusting  than  too  little.  The  intellectual  dyspeptic, 
the  man  who  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  reflected  very  little, 
who  has  swallowed  his  knowledge  whole,  and  retained  it  un- 
digested and  unassimilated  in  his  memory,  and  who  is  ever 
ready  to  repeat  and  retail  it  in  this  crude  state  to  the  weary 
listener,  is  the  most  intolerable  of  human  bores.  No  doubt 
Horace's  Sacra  via  acquaintance,  who  addressed  him,  Nos 
sumus  lilerati!  and  stuck  to  him  like  a  leech,  was  one  of  these 
learned  fools. 

Bonaparte's  world  was  the  military  school  and  the  camp. 
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He  became  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  good  at  anything  else.  He 
looked  on  men  as  mere  automata.  He  was  grossly  materialistic, 
and  underrated  human  nature.  He  ignored  all  moral  motives 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  relied  solely  on  physical 
and  pecuniary  forces— on  men  and  money.  Although  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  early  life  was  entirely  owing  to  the  revolution- 
ary fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  not  to  their  numbers, 
yet  in  later  life  he  relied  entirely  on  the  superior  number  of 
men  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  on  the  amount  of 
bribery  which  he  could  offer  to  his  enemies.  The  Cossacks 
taught  him,  too  late,  that  numbers  cannot  conquer  men  who 
love  their  government  and  their  country.  That  even  in  war, 
moral  force,  in  the  long  run,  conquers  physical  force.  Bona- 
parte was  really  a  very  weak,  because  a  very  bad  man.  He 
acted  upon  the  presumption  that  mankind  were  controlled  in 
their  conduct  only  by  base,  sordid,  and  selfish  motives.  Hence 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  was  more  distinguished  for  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  defeats,  than  the  former  part  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  victories.  His  genius  for  mathematics 
and  military  science  was  unduly  developed  naturally,  and  car- 
ried to  extravagant  excess  by  his  education,  and  camp  life  and 
habits.  His  mind  became  one-sided,  and  hence  he  saw  and 
judged  of  all  things  through  the  artificial  and  distorted  medium 
of  his  profession.  History  exhibits  no  instance  of  human  little- 
ness to  compare  with  his  conduct  in  St.  Helena.  So  far  from 
exhibiting  moral  grandeur,  calm  composure,  and  dignified 
resignation,  his  impatience  and  his  petulancy  present  a  start- 
ling resemblance  to  the  ferocious  tiger  restlessly  pacing  his 
cage,  snarling,  growling,  and  thirsting  for  blood.  In  very 
truth,  the  man  had  sunk  into  the  beast  of  prey.  He  felt  it, 
and  regretted  it ;  for  before  his  banishment  ho  had  said,  he 
was  only  fitted  for  a  camp  life.  A  Fejee  chieftain  could  not 
have  admitted  more. 

Wellington  was  a  truly  great  man.  Ambitious,  but  only  am- 
bitious, like  Washington,  to  win  fame  by  the  honorable,  faithful, 
and  brilliant  discharge  of  duty,  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
patriot,  and  no  temptation  could  have  induced  him  to  practise 
the  hypocrisy,  duplicity,  and  falsehood  of  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Bonaparte.  He  was  no  mere  soldier,  but  also  a  learned  scholar 
and  wise,  practical  statesman.  Yet  he  had  lived  too  much  in 
camp,  and  carried  the  manner  of  the  martinet  into  civil  life. 
Washington  acquired  and  practised  that  exact  system,  punc- 
tuality, and  precision,  which  are  best  learned  in  military  life. 
But  he  knew  where  to  drop  the  professional  manner,  and  did 
not  make  a  merit  of  order  and  punctuality,  and  parade  them 
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to  view  or  obtrude  them  to  notice.  He  had  the  ars  celare 
artem.  Although  the  most  systematic  of  farmers,  he  only  ap- 
peared at  Mount  Vernon  as  ttie  retired  statesman  and  private 
gentleman.  His  education  and  early  life  were  eminently  cal- 
culated to  give  to  him  that  finely  balanced  character  which 
elevates  him  above  all  the  great  men  of  modern  times ;  yet-4t — 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  he  was  not  odd  and 
eccentric  that  therefore  he  possessed  no  genius. 

If  perpetrating  mischief  on  the  grand  scale  constitute  human 
greatness,  then  Bonaparte  was  the  greatest  of  men,  and  Crom- 
well quite  a  considerable  human  butcher. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  rising  admiration  for  these 
usurpers  and  military  despots  from  which  a  useful  moral  may 
be  deduced.  Except  in  the  South,  the  times  are  out  of  joint, 
anarchy  seems  impending,  and  men  naturally  look  to  usurpa- 
tion and  military  despotism  as  the  preventive  or  cure  for  an- 
archy. Order,  subordination,  security  of  person  and  property, 
all  men  desire.  These  are  best  secured  by  old  laws,  old  offices, 
and  old  institutions,  to  which  society  has  become  accustomed, 
habituated,  and  adapted,  and  has  learned  to  respect,  to  obey, 
and  to  venerate.  But  laws,  and  institutions,  and  the  habits, 
feelings,  and  sentiments,  which  adapt  men  to  them,  are  of  slow 
growth  and  accretion.  Anarchy  is  not  tolerable  for  a  day,  and 
the  liberals  who  invoked  it,  frightened  at  its  approach,  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  call  in  the  bloody  hand  of  self-elected 
despotism  to  exorcise  the  demon  they  have  raised. 

Tyranny  which  enforces  order  and  affords  security  to  per- 
son and  property  against  all,  save  the  tyrant  who  governs,  has 
always  been  popular.  We  do  not  recollect  a  single  popular 
prince  or  governor  in  all  history  who  was  not  a  tyrant,  except 
Charles  II.  of  England.  Charles,  though  no  tyrant  himself, 
gave  full  scope  to  the  natural  appetite  for  tyranny,  by  permit- 
ting the  people  to  play  at  Kilkenny-cats,  and  tyrannize  over 
each  other.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  feelings,  an  affable 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  man  of  taste  and  wit,  and  a 
practical  philosopher.  He  saw  that  his  father  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  his  clemency  and  his  virtue,  and  that  the  people  who 
murdered  him  were  fawning,  spaniel-like,  before  himself,  who 
had  inherited  none  of  his  father's  virtues.  Seeing  all  this,  he 
justly  contemned  and  despised  the  nation,  and  left  them  to  tor- 
ture and  torment  each  other,  while  he  was  satisfied  to  "  eat, 
drink,  and  love."  His  character  was  the  material  outgrowth 
of  the  times,  and  he  played  his  7'ole  to  perfection.  He  has 
been  misunderstood  and  underrated. 

This  is  a  digression.     But  Charles  is  one  of  our  historical 
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favorites.  Indeed,  everybody  loves  Charles  and  his  great- 
grandmother,  Mary  of  Scotland,  they  sinned  so  gracefully; 
and  everybody  hates  John  Knox,  Cromwell,  his  Roundheads 
and  Puritans,  and  their  descendants,  John  Brown,  Cook,  and 
Coppic.  The  vices  of  the  former  were  light,  venial,  and  grace- 
ful ;  the  crimes  of  the  latt>er,  vulgar,  brutal,  disgusting,  and 
horrible. 

To  return  to  our  tyrants.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Augus- 
tus CjBsar  were  both  tyrants,  yet  the  most  popular  and  beloved 
of  ancient  potentates.  Julius  Ctesar  was  mild,  indulgent,  and 
forgiving,  and  like  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,  he  fell  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  virtues.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  most  cruel  tyrant 
and  the  most  popular  prince  that  ever  ruled  England.  Had 
Elizabeth  been  a  man,  no  doubt  she  would  have  been  equally 
cruel  and  equally  popular.  She  played  her  part  pretty  well  for 
a  woman,  and  was  exceedingly  tyrannical  and  exceedingly  be- 
loved. The  Plantagenets,  the  only  military  heroes  of  Eng- 
land, were  all  tyrants,  and  almost  all  deservedly  popular. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  V.  were  very  tyrannical,  and  they 
acquired  the  title  of  Great.  But  the  list  would  be  endless 
The  tyrannical  captains  of  vessels  are  beloved,  the  amiable 
captains  beget  mutinies,  and  are  murdered,  &c.,  &c. 

Men  prefer  tyranny  and   good  social  order,  to  liberty  and 
anarchy — Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 
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THE    QUESTION    OF    CIVILIZATION    AND    LABOR. 

[General  Willmm  Wnlker,  whose  Nicamgunn  movements  have  Attracted  bo 
much  attention  within  the  past  few  yt-ars,  has  been  devoting  himself  recently  to 
tlie  preparation  of  a  work  which  shall  develop  very  fully  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  his  eventful  career  in  Nicaragua,  and  est-ablish  the  justice  and  policy 
of  the  principles  which  he  has  sought  to  inaugurate  in  that  country.  The  work 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  readable  of  the  day.  We  have  been 
favored  with  an  inspection  of  the  manuscripta,  and  arc  permitted  to  publish  the 
following  from  them,  as  bt'ing,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  likely  to  attract  attention 
from  our  readers. — Ed.] 

The  policy  of  the  Walker  government  was,  of  course,  the 
same  as  that  of  Rivas,  so  far  as  the  introduction-  of  the  white 
race  into  Nicaragua  was  concerned.  But  the  administration 
of  Rivas  was,  from  its  nature,  transitional.  It  aiought  to  in- 
crease the  American  element  without  inquiring  what  place  the 
new  people  were  to  occupy  in  the  old  society.     Rivas  and  his 
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cabinet  felt  that  Nicaragnan  society  required  reorganization ; 
but  they  knew  not  how  it  was  to  be  acoomplished.  Nor  would 
they  have  adopted  the  means  necessary  for  the  end  even  if  the 
proper  measures  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Hence  when 
the  reorganization,  not  merely  of  the  state,  but  of  the  family 
and  of  labor,  became  necessary,  another  executive  than  Rivas 
Avar,  not  a  matter  of  choice.  Not  merely  the  secondary  form 
of  the  crystal  was  to  be  modified,  but  the  primary  form  was  to 
be  radically  changed  ;  and  for  this  a  new  force  was  to  be 
brought  into  play.  It  may  be  that  the  reorganization  in  Ni- 
caragua -was  attempted  too  soon ;  but  those  who  have  read 
may  judge  whether  or  not  the  Americans  were  driven  forward 
by  the  force  of  events.  Sooner  or  later  the  struggle  between 
the  old  -and  the  new  forms  of  society  must  inevitably  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  difference  of  language  between  the  members  of  the  old 
society  and  that  portion  of  the  white  race  necessarily  dominant 
in  the  new,  while  it  was  a  cause  of  keeping  the  elements  apart, 
afforded  also  a  means  of  regulating  the  relations  between  the 
several  races  meeting  on  the  same  soil.  In  order  that  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  might  be  thoroughly  published  it  was 
decreed  that  they  should  be  published  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Spanish,  The  reason  of  this  was  apparent  to  every  one  ;  but 
the  object  of  another  clause  in  the  same  decree,  that  "  all 
documents  connected  with  public  affairs  shall  be  of  equal  value 
whether  written  in  English  or  Spanish,"  was  not  noticed  ex- 
cept by  the  careful  observer.  By  this  clause  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  courts  and  the  recorii  of  all  the  deeds  in  the  state 
might  be  made  in  English.  It  was  not  necessary  to  decree 
thnt  all  such  records  should  be  in  English  ;  the  mere  permis- 
sion was  suilicient  to  accomplish  the  object.  Lawyers  will 
readily  see  what  an  advantage  such  a  clause  gave  to  those 
speaking  both  English  and  Spanish  over  those  acquainted  only 
with  the  latter  language. 

The  decree  concerninsj  the  use  of  the  two  lancfuafjes  tended 
to  make  ihe  ownership  of  the  lands  of  the  state  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  speaking  English.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
decree  was  published  declaring  the  property  of  all  enemies  of 
the  state  forfeited  to  the  Republic  ;  and  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  named  **  to  take  possession  of,  direct,  determine 
upon,  and  sell  all  such  confiscated  or  forfeited  properties." 
The  Board  was  given  the  ordinary  powers  of  courts  for  cita- 
tion, for  examining  witnesses,  and  for  enforcing  obedience  to 
its  orders.  All  property  declared  confiscated  was  to  be  sold 
soon  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment ;  and  military  scri^ 
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was  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  sale  of  said  property, 
thus  giving  those  who  had  been  in  the  military  service  of  the 
state  an  opportunity  to  secure  their  pay  out  of  the  estates  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  war  against  them.  The  land  titles 
in  Nicaragua  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  the  same 
system  prevailed  there  as  in  other  Spanish-American  States. 
The  limits  of  grants  were  indeterminate,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  registry  law.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  outstanding  grants  from  the  Republic,  a  decree  was 
published  requiring  all  claims  to  land  to  be  recorded  within 
six  months  ;  and  it  was  further  decreed  that  after  a  certain 
date  no  conveyance  or  mortgage  should  be  valid  against  third 
parties  unless  duly  recorded  in  the  district  where  the  land  lay. 
This  was  a  substitution  of  the  English  and  American  system 
for  the  rules  of  the  Roman  and  Continental  law.  The  record- 
ing of  titles  is  undoubtedly  for  the  public  advantage ;  and 
those  possessed  of  good  titles  to  land  in  Nicaragua  would, 
in  virtue  of  this  decree,  have  held  their  possessions  by  a  tenure 
more  certain  than  ever.  But  the  system  was  fatal  to  the  bad 
or  uncertain  titles.  It  also  gave  an  advantage  to  those  familiar 
with  the  habit  of  registry. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  several  decrees  was  the  same  ; 
they  were  intended  to  place  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.  The  military 
force  of  the  state  might,  for  a  time,  secure  the  Americans  in 
the  government  of  the  Republic,  but,  in  order  that  their  pos- 
session of  government  might  be  permanent,  it  was  requisite 
for  them  to  hold  the  land.  But  the  natives,  who  had  held  the 
lands  for  more  than  a  generation,  admitted  that  the  cultivated 
fields  had  diminished  in  number  and  extent  every  year  since 
the  independence,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  labor ; 
hence,  according  to  the  admission  of  all  parties,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  labor  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  conrimand  the  labor  already  in  the  country  a  de- 
cree was  issued  for  enforcing  contracts  for  terms  of  service. 
A  stringent  decree  against  vagrants  was  also  published  ;  and 
this  was  a  measure  of  military  caution  as  well  as  of  political 
economy.  When  Martinez  set  about  recruiting  in  Matagalpo 
the  men  scattered  on  the  farms  of  Chontales  and  Los  Llanos, 
repaired  to  Granada  in  order  to  escape  the  pressgang.  But 
these  men  had  nearly  all  been  in  the  employ  of  legitimist 
masters,  and,  when  gathered  in  the  city,  there  was  danger  of 
their  being  used  for  bad  purposes.  Few  of  them  had  any 
visible  means  of  livelihood,  and  hence  most  would  have  come 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  concerning  vagrants.  As 
they  had  little  disposition  for  work  they  scon  disappeared  after 
the  publication  of  the  decree,  and  thus  a  population  which,  at 
the  time,  might  have  proved  dangerous  around  Granada,  was 
got  rid  of. 

The  decree  of  the  32d  of  September  was,  however,  Jihe 
measure  from  which  most  was  to  be  expected  for  organizing 
the  labor  of  the  country.  This  was  the  act  around  which  the 
whole  policy  of  the  administration  revolved ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  much  criticised,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  decree  entire. 
It  reads : 

**  Inasmuch  as  the  ConstitaeDt  Assembly  of  the  Republic,  on  the  SOth  day  of 
April,  1838,  declared  the  state  free,  soYereiffn,  and  independent,  dissolving  the 
eompact  which  the  Federal  Constitution  estaolished  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
other  States  of  Central  America : 

'*  Inasmuch  as,  since  that  date,  Nicaragua  has  been,  in  fact,  free  from  the  obli- 
gations the  Federal  Constitution  imposed  : 

**  Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  decreed,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1838,  provides  that  federal  decrees  given  previous  to  that  date  shall  re- 
main in  force  unless  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  act : 

"  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  decrees  theretofore  given  are  unsuited  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Republic,  and  are  repugnant  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  to  its  territonal  integrity  ;  Therefore,  it  is 

"DECREED; 

*<  Articli  1.  All  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  Federal  Constituent  Assembly,  as 
well  as  of  the  Federal  Congress,  are  declared  null  and  void. 

"  Articlb  2.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  rights  heretofore  vested 
under  the  acts  and  decrees  hereby  repealed." 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Federal  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Central  America ;  and  as 
this,  among  other  acts,  was  repealed  by  the  decree  of  the  22d 
{September,  it  was  generally  suppo^d  the  latter  re-established 
slavery  in  Nicaragua.  Whether  this  be  a  strictly  legal  de- 
duc'ion  may  be  doubted;  but  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
dearly  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  decree  were  apparent ;  nor  did  its 
authors  affect  to  conceal|his  objects  in  its  publication.  By  this 
act  must  the  Walker  administration  be  judged.  In  fact,  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  this  decree  involves  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
the  American  movement  in  Nicaragua  ;  for,  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  African  slavery  there  depends  the  permanent  pres- 
ence of  the  white  race  in  that  region.  If  the  slavery  decree, 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  unwise,  Cabanas  and  Jerez  were 
right  when  they  sought  to  use  the  Americans  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  raising  one  native  faction  and  repressing  another. 
Without  such  labor  as  the  new  decree  gave,  the  Americans 
could  have  played  no  other  part  in  Central  America  than  that 
of  the  pretorian  guard  at  Rome,  or  of  the  jauvs^ajve.^  <al  Nkv^ 

VOL.  III. — NO.  IL  3 
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East ;  and  for   such  degrading  service  as  this  they  were  ill 
saited  by  the  habits  and  traditions  of  their  race. 

The  difference  between  the  colonial  system  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  crowns,  explains  the  diiTerent  results  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  The  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  founded  their  own  forms  of  society :  they  made  for 
themselves,  all  the  rules  and  regulations  their  new  situation 
required,  and  hence,  they  built  firmly  the  foundations  of  a 
peculiar  and  original  civilization.  Their  institutions  sprang 
from  their  necessities,  and  were  hence  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  the  soil  they  found  in  the  new  continent.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  laws  of  the  Indies 
were  decreed  by  the  crown :  and  the  regulations,  sometimes 
for  good,  but  oftener  for  evil,  were  the  result  of  monarchical 
will.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  resolution  of  Isabella  was 
swayed  by  the  counsels  of  the  benevolent  Las  Casas;  and 
Spain  owes  her  possession  of  the  island  at  the  present 
moment,  to  the  wise  philanthropy  of  the  simple-hearted  priest. 
Negro-slavery  is,  without  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  its  continued  colonial  govern- 
ment ;  and  Cuba  affords  a  fine  contrast  to  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo,  and  displays  to  advantage,  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Spain,  when  compared  with  the  false  humanity  of  France  and 
England.  On  the  continent,  however,  Spain  was  not  so  fortu- 
■ate  as  on  the  ever-faithful  isle.  Her  conquest  of  force,  was 
there  followed  by  no  radical  and  permanent  changes,  in  political 
organization.  She  carried  thither  the  Roman  law  ;  but  it  did 
not  inform  the  new  society,  or  breathe  a  fresh  spirit  into  its 
institutions.  The  only  real  changes  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  for 
example,  were  wrought  by  the  church.  The  pagans  of  the 
continent  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  mission 
fathers  reclaimed  the  wild  tribes  from  their  savagism,  teaching 
them  agriculture,  and  the  ruder  arts  of  life.  Beyond  the  pro- 
tection the  crown  afforded  the  church,  in  its  labors  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society,  the  Spanish  government  did  little  for 
its  vast  continental  possessions.  Slavery  on  the  continent  was 
not  more  than  what  the  physiologists  call  a  "  trace  ;  "  and  it 
soon  yielded  to  the  passions  which  followed  the  independence 
of  the  colonies. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  not  beyond  the  control  of  the  influence  which,  in  France, 
led  to  the  horrors  of  Hayti,  and,  in  England,  to  the  miseries  of 
Jamaica.  The  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  constitutional  con. 
vention — the  strong  reason  of  Franklin,  and  the  brilliant  gtnius 
of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  the  lofty  soul  of  Washington,  were  not 
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nnaifected  by  the  errors  of  the  French  reformers  of  the  period. 
The  mad  rhapsodies  of  Rousseau,  the  sharp  keen  sarcasm  of 
Voltaire,  had  infected  the  readers  of  that  time  with  a  sort  of 
hydrophobia — a  mortal  aversion  to  the  word  slavery.  Hamilton 
and  Washington,  though  straggling  against  French  notions, 
were  still  under  the  infiuence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Genevese 
ravings  about  equality  and  fraternity.  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only 
yielded  to  the  French  fashions  of  thought  and  feeling,  but 
actually  cherished  them,  as  if  they  were  the  fruits  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  While  such  causes  operated  on  the 
American  leaders  of  the  time,  the  people  of  that  period  were 
tainted  with  the  notions  of  the  English  Buxton  and  Clarkson. 
The  dissenters  of  Grreat  Britain  infused  their  opinion  about  the 
slave-trade  into  their  religious  brethren  in  America,  and  thus, 
by  the  union  of  French  philosophy  with  English  humanitarian- 
ism,  the  constitution  of  1787  was  burdened  with  clauses,  of 
which  the  evil  effect  is  now  constantly  felt  by  the  slaveholding 
community  of  the  United  States. 

m 

If  the  strong,  broad  minds  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787,  were  not  able  to  resist  entirely  the  opinions  prevalent 
in  France  and  England  concerning  slavery,  how  much  less 
were  the  poor  imitative  creatures  of  Spanish  policy,  left  to  her 
American  colonies  after  the  independence,  able  to  withstand 
the  prejudices  of  the  European  world.  Spain  had,  in  fact, 
left  them  too  little  slavery  to  preserve  their  social  order. 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  races,  as  the  English 
had  done  in  their  settlements,  the  Spaniards  had  cursed  their 
continental  possessions  with  a  mixed  race.  Hence  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  a  miracle,  if  the  Spani?h  American 
states,  had,  at  the  moment  of  independence,  decideil  to  retain 
slavery  in  their  midst.  It  is  only  of  late  years. that  the  really 
beneficial  and  conservative  character  of  negro-slavery  has  begun 
to  be  appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  fashion,  and  with  many  it  still  is, 
to  regard  the  Northern  States  of  the  Federal  Union  as  the  con- 
servative  element  of  American  society.  It  is  true  that  the 
Northern  States  are  the  conservaiive  element  of  the  federal 
government,  because  the  Union  is  nearly  altogether  the  crea- 
ture of  their  will  and  of  their  interests.  Therefore,  on  all 
occasions,  they  have  sought  to  strengthen  the  federal  power 
through  tariffs  and  banks,  and  large  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement. But  such  conservatism  as  this  does  not  touch  the 
organic  structure  of  society,  it  merely  determines  its  external 
forms  and  appearance.  The  conservatism  of  slavery  is  deeper 
than  this;  it  goes  to  the  vital  relations  of  capital  toward  labor  p. 
and  by  the  firm  footing  it  gives  the  former,  it  enables  the 
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intellect  of  society  to  push  boldly  forward  in  the  pursuit  of 
new  forms  of  civilization.  At  present  it  is  the  struggle  of  free 
labor  with  slave-labor,  which  prevents  the  energies  of  the 
former  from  being  directed  against  the  capital  of  the  North 
through  the  ingenious  machinery  of  the  ballot-box  and  uni- 
versal suffrage;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  capital 
can  be  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  majority  in  a  pure 
democracy,  unless  with  the  aid  of  a  force  which  gets  its 
strength  from  slave  labor. 

The  Spanish-American  states,  after  their  independence, 
aimed  to  establish  republics  without  slavery ;  and  the  history  of 
forty  years  of  disorder  and  public  crime  is  fertile  in  lesions  for 
him  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  Carried  away  by 
his  imagination  or  rather  by  his  sensibilities,  Mr.  Clay  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Spanish-American  independence,  and  anticipated 
good  government  as  the  result  of  the  movement.  The  policy  he 
urged  was  undoubtedly  wise  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
England,  inasmuch  as  it  opened  the  old  Spanish  colonies  to 
other  commercial  nations.  But  the  effects  of  independence  have 
not  been  beneficial  on  the  people  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
Spain  gave  order,  at  least,  to  the  possessions  she  held  in  the 
New  World ;  and  order,  attended  as  it  was  by  exaction,  some- 
times even  by  extortion,  was  better  than  the  anarchy  of  so- 
called  republican  rule.  In  Nicaragua,  whole  tracts^  which 
were  cultivated  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  have  gone  to 
waste  since  the  independence,  and  the  indigo  of  the  Isthmus, 
which,  even  ten  years  ago,  was  a  valuable  article  of  export, 
has  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  trade. 

If  Spain,  then,  failed  to  leave  her  colonies  with  the  internal 
force  or  the  system  capable  of  reorganizing  their  independent 
society,  the  plan  immediately  suggests  itself  of  applying  to 
them  the  rules  which  have  constructed  a  firm  and  harmonious 
civilization  where  the  Anglo-American  has  found  himself  on 
the  same  soil  with  one  of  the  colored  races.  The  introduction 
of  negro-slavery  into  Nicaragua  would  furnish  a  supply  of 
constant  and  reliable  labor  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  trop- 
ical products.  With  the  negro-slave,  as  his  companion,  the 
white  man  would  become  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  they  togethar 
would  destroy  the  power  of  the  mixed  race  which  is  the  bane 
of  the  country.  The  pure  Indian  would  readily  fall  into  the 
new  social  organization ;  for  he  does  not  aim  at  political  power, 
and  only  asks  to  be  protected  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
The  Indian  of  Nicaragua,  in  his  fidelity  and  docility,  as  well 
as  in  his  capacity  for  labor,  approaches  nearly  the  negro  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  would  readily  assume  the  manners 
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and  habits  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  manners  of  the  Indian 
toward  the  ruling  race  are  now  more  submissive  than  those  of 
the  American  negro  toward  his  master. 

Some,  however,  may  urge  that  the  climate  of  tropical 
America  is  unfavorable  to  the  African  negro.  This  idea  has 
been  set  afloat  by  some  statistics  a  British  officer  has  published, 
in  reference  to  the  comparative  vitality  of  the  European  and 
negro  regiments  in  Jamaica.  The  figures,  as  given,  go  to  show 
that  the  average  mortality  is  greater  among  the  negro  than 
among  the  European  regiments ;  and  even  Dr.  Josiah  Nott  has 
been  led  to  quote  these  statistics  with  approval,  and  to  infer 
that  tropical  America  is  not  suited  to  the  African.  But  the 
figures  of  the  British  officer  may  be  read  in  another  sense,  and 
probably  with  a  nearer  approach  to  natural  laws.  It  is  not 
the  climate  but  the  profession  of  soldiers  which  destroys  so 
rapidly  the  negro  regiments  of  Jamaica.  No  avocation  of  life 
requires  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life,  and  so  much  resolution  and  self-denial  in  adhering  to 
them,  as  that  of  the  soldier.  The  great  difference  between  a 
veteran  and  a  raw  recruit  is  that  one  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  the  other  does  not.  But  you  can  never  make 
a  veteran  of  the  negro ;  he  remains  always  in  the  condition  of 
a  recruit,  and  hence  negro  regiments  will  have  the  health  and 
vitality  of  regiments  of  recruits.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
negro  in  tropical  America  will,  for  a  moment,  allow  the 
accuracy  of  the  deduction  hastily  drawn  from  the  regimental 
returns  of  Jamaica. 

In  Nicaragua  the  negro  seems  to  be  in  his  natural  climate. 
The  blacks  who  have  gone  thither  from  Jamaica  are  healthy, 
strong,  and  capable  of  severe  labor.  They  were  much  employed 
by  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  on  the  San  Juan  river 
and  at  Virgin  Bay ;  and  even  on  the  lake  and  river  they  bore 
the  toil  and  exposure  to  the  sun  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  the  negro  blood  seems  to  assert  its  superior- 
ity over  the  indigenous  Indian  of  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the 
negro  and  mulatto  officers  in  the  Legitimist  army  were  remark- 
able among  their  fellows  for  courage  and  energy,  though  with 
these  qualities  were  generally  joined  cruelty  and  ferocity. 

The  advantage  of  negro-slavery  in  Nicaragua  would,  there- 
fore, be  two-fold ;  while  it  would  furnish  certain  labor  for  the 
use  of  agriculture,  it  would  tend  to  separate  the  races  and 
destroy  the  mixed  breeds  who  cause  the  disorder  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  country  since  the  independence.  But  there 
are  many  who,  while  admitting  the  advantage  of  slavery  to 
Nicaragua,  think  it  was  impolitic  to  have  attempted  its  estab« 
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lishment  at  the  time  the  decree  of  the  22d  of  September  was 
published.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  decree  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  the  decree  was  published  it  was  clear  that  the 
Americans  in  Nicaragua  would  be  called  on  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  forces  of  four  allied  states.  Their  cause 
was  right  and  just,  but  it  then  appeared  to  touch  themselves 
only.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  American  interest  in  the 
country  save  that  of  the  army  and  of  the  Transit  Company : 
hence  it  was  expedient  by  some  positive  act  to  bind  to  the 
cause  for  which  the  naturalized  Nicaraguans  were  contending, 
some  strong  and  powerful  interest  in  the  United  States.  The 
decree  re-establishing  slavery,  while  it  declared  the  manner 
in  which  the  Americans  proposed  to  regenerate  Nicaraguan 
society,  made  them  the  champions  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union  in  the  conflict,  truly  styled  "  irrepressible,"  between 
free  and  slave  labor.  The  policy  of  the  act  consisted  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  Southern  States  the  only  means,  short  of 
revolution,  whereby  they  can  preserve  their  present  social 
organization. 

In  1856,  the  South  began  to  perceive  that  all  territory  here- 
after acquired  by  the  federal  government  would  necessarily 
enure  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  free  labor.  The  emigrant 
from  the  free  labor  States  moves  easily  and  readily  into  the 
territories ;  and  the  surplus  of  population  being  greater  at 
the  North  than  at  the  South,  the  majority  in  any  new  territory 
would,  certainly,  be  from  the  anti-slavery  region.  Besides  this, 
the  South  has  no  surplus  labor  to  send  westward  or  southward. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Gulf  States  are  crying  out  for  more 
negroes,  and  the  uneasiness  of  Southern  society  results  from 
the  superabundance  of  its  intellect  and  capital  in  proportion 
to  its  rude  labor.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  for  the  South  to  get  the  labor  it  lacks;  and  the  only 
means  of  restoring  the  balance  to  its  industry  is  to  send  its 
unemployed  intellect  to  a  field  where  no  political  obstacles 
prevent  it  from  getting  the  labor  it  requires. 

There  are,  however,  some  people  in  the  Southern  States  who 
condemn  every  effort  to  extend  slavery,  because,  they  say,  it 
irritates  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  thus  feeds  and  strength- 
ens the  hostility  to  Southern  society.  With  them  the  great 
cure  for  abolitionism  is  rest  and  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholders.  But  such  are  the  shallowest  of  thinkers.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  down  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  is  one  which  touches  the 
whole  labor  of  the  country,  and  involves  the  vital  relations  o^ 
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capital  with  labor,  and  this  is  the  great  question  which,  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  has  divided  States  and  societies.  Hence 
it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  question  being  settled,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  contest  between  free  and  slave  labor  is 
"  still  beginning,  never  ending." 

Tn  September,  1856,  the  canvass  for  the  Presidency  was 
developing  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  in 
convention  assembled,  had  declared  its  sympathy  and  pledged 
its  support  to  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  regenerate  Central 
America.  These  promises  and  pledges  were  made  by  the  party 
which  relied  on  the  slave  States  for  its  success,  and  it  should 
have  looked  with  favor  on  a  measure  which  tended  to  strength- 
en slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  But  the  manner  in  which 
the  free  labor  democracy  of  the  North  received  the  decree  re- 
establishing slavery  in  Nicaragua,  is  a  proof  of  the  hollowness 
of  its  professions  of  friendship  for  Southern  interests.  There 
was  scarcely  a  voice  raised  in  defence  of  the  measure  north  of 
the  Potomac  ;  though  the  free  labor  States  may  find,  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  revolution  and  a  conflict 
of  force,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  is  by  the  very  policy  Nicaragua  proposed  to  establish. 

It  is  true,  the  author  of  the  slavery  decree  was  not  aware  at 
the  time  it  was  published,  of  the  strong  and  universal  feeling 
which  exists  in  the  Northern  States  against  Southern  society. 
He  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  anti-slavery  sentiments  pre- 
vailed in  the  free  labor  States :  that  they  are  taught  in  schools, 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  instilled  by  mothers  into  the 
minds  of  their  children,  from  infancy  upward.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  state  of  feeling  would  have  made  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decree  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  no  less  than  of  poli- 
cy. To  avert  the  invasion  which  threatens  the  South,  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  break  through  the  barriers  which  now 
surround  her  on  every  side,  and  carry  the  war  between  the  two 
forms  of  labor  beyond  her  own  limits.  A  beleaguered  force, 
with  no  ally  outside,  must  yield  »to  famine  at  last,  unless  it 
can  make  a  sally  and  burst  through  the  enemy  which  con- 
fines it. 

While  the  slavery  decree  was  calculated  to  bind  the  South- 
ern States  to  Nicaragua,  as  if  she  were  one  of  themselves,  it  was 
also  a  disavowal  of  any  desire  for  annexation  to  the  Federal 
Union.  And  it  was  important,  in  every  respect,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  American  movement  in  Nicaragua  did  not  con- 
template annexation.  This  idea  constantly  haunted  the  minds 
of  the  public  men  of  the   Union,  little  accustomed  to  regard 
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political  questions,  except  from  party  points  of  view.  It  dis- 
tarbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pierce  when  he  wrote  his  message  at 
the  reception  of  Father  Vigil :  it  worried  Mr.  Marcy  when  he 
contemplated  the  future  fate  of  the  Democratic  party.  And  it 
was,  without  doubt,  the  uncertainty  the  Secretary  of  State  felt 
in  regard  to  the  effect  the  Nicaraguan  moyement  might  have 
on  party  action  in  the  United  States,  which  prompted  him  to 
frown  on  the  enterprise  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Marcy  was 
an  old  man,  ambitious  of  yet  higher  station  than  he  had  held 
under  the  federal  government:  and  his  experience  enabled 
him  to  calculate  with  nice  accuracy,  the  weight  of  old  party 
issues  in  conventions  and  popular  elections.  But  here  was  a 
new  element  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  politics  of  the  Union ; 
and  to  the  distrust  of  new  things,  common  to  age,  was  added 
the  inability  of  the  Secretary  to  estimate  precisely  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  Nicaraguan  movement.  To  show  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Marcy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  when  the 
decree  repealing  the  act  of  the  Federal  Constituent  Assembly 
and  Federal  Congress  was  published  in  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Wheeler 
advised  his  government  of  the  fact,  and  merely  remarked  he 
thought  it  a  measure  of  advantage  for  the  Isthmus.  The  dis- 
patch of  Mr.  Wheeler  was,  according  to  excellent  authority, 
discussed  in  a  full  meeting  of  Mr.  Pierce's  Cabinet.  Mr  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Cushing  insisted  on  the  immediate  recall  of  the  minis- 
ter :  while  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Dobbin  defended  Mr.  Wheeler, 
saying  he  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty  in  advising  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  decree  published  in  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  effect 
it  was  likely  to  produce  on  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
State  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wheeler  to  the  last ;  and 
only  the  day  before  he  left  office  he  required  of  the  President 
as  a  personal  favor  that  he  should  procure  the  resignation  of 
the  minister. 

The  decree  of  the  22d  of  September  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  delusion  of  the  public  men  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  desire  of  Nicaragua  for  annexation.  To  a  thinking 
mind  it  was  apparent  that  to  enter  the  Federal  Union  would 
be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  decree ;  for  the  federal  law  pro- 
hibits the  introduction  within  the  limits  of  its  authority  of  any 
persons  held  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years.  Nicaragua  could 
not  expect  to  draw  her  negro  labor  from  States  already  com- 
plaining, of  the  deficiency  of  their  own  supply,  and  the  South- 
ern States  would  themselves  have  opposed  the  annexation  of 
a  territory  which  might  drain  from  them  the  labor  they  so 
much  neiid.  In  the  heat  of  party  passion,  however,  such  views 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  politicians  of  whom  Mr.  Marcy 
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was  a  type.  They  were  too  much  absorbed  in  watching  the 
carrents  of  popular  opinion,  and  in  distributing  the  spoils  of 
party  warfare,  to  devote  any  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public  wea),  or  of  a  true  and  just  public  policy. 

So  far  were  the  politicians  of  the  Union  from  perceiving  it 
was  Walker's  policy,  by  the  slavery  decree,  to  declare  his  hos- 
tility to  annexation,  that  some  of  them  supposed  they  had 
achieved  a  discovery  by  the  publication  of  certain  letters  in- 
structing Goicouria  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  Eng- 
land. The  intendente  general  was  authorized  by  Walker  to 
proceed  to  London,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  English  cabinet 
the  fact  that  Nicaragua  had  no  desire  for  admission  into  the 
American  Union ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he,  being  a  Cuban, 
might  more  readily  get  the  ear  of  the  British  ministry  on  the 
subject  than  a  native  of  the  United  States.  The  letter  of 
Walker  to  Q-oicouria  instructed  him  to  explain  that  the  neces- 
sities of  Nicaragua  require  '<  a  republic  based  on  military  prin- 
ciples," such  a  republic  being  clearly  unfit  for  admission  into 
the  American  Union.  The  English  would  readily  perceive 
that  the  growth  of  such  a  republic  toward  the  Southern 
limits  of  the  United  States  would  tend  to  restrain  the  terri- 
torial extension  of  the  latter  power,  Walker  conceiving  that  by 
such  a  policy  he  would  promote  the  welfare  of  his  native,  no  less 
than  of  his  adopted  country ;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  United 
States  of  any  territory  covered  by  a  Spanish  American  popu- 
lation would  be  fertile  of  troubles  and  dangers  to  the  confeder- 
acy as  well  as  of  suffering  and  oppression  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  territory.  Above  all,  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
the  South  would  be  fatal  to  the  slaveholding  States;  for  it 
would  complete  the  circle  of  free-labor  communities  now  gird- 
ling them  on  almost  every  side. 

In  France  it  would  have  been  easier  than  in  England  to 
make  the  anti-annexation  character  of  the  slavery  decree  ap- 
parent. M.  Ange  de  St.  Priest,  a  savant  who  has  published  a 
large  and  valuable  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  accepted  the  office  of  consul-general  for  Nica- 
ragua at  Paris ;  and  it  was  hoped  through  him  to  establish 
relations  with  the  imperial  government.  The  steady  policy 
of  Napoleon  the  Third  has  been  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
France,  and  thereby  to  enlarge  her  facilities  for  educating 
sailors.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a  treaty  might  have  been 
made  as  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  French  bottoms  for 
bringing  African  apprentices  to  the  ports  of  Nicaragua,  thus 
furnishing  labor  to  the  latter  republic,  and  increasing  the  trade 
of  French  ships.     The  emperor  has  himself  written  a  work  on 
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the  subject  of  the  interoceanio  canal  through  Nicaragua  ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  country  would  enable  him  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  carrying  negro  labor  thither.  Next,  too,  to 
the  possession  of  the  Isthmus  by  France,  he  would  desire  to 
have  the  canal  route  in  the  hands  of  a  power  bound  to  the 
empire  by  strong  ties  of  interest  and  trade. 

In  fact  it  is  the  decided  interest  of  all  the  continental  powers 
of  Europe  to  favor  the  policy  the  Americans  proposed  to  pursue 
in  Nicaragua.  By  this  policy  they  would  secure  tropical  prod- 
ucts at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  at  present;  and  Russia 
particularly  needs  a  supply  of  such  articles  from  a  country  not 
under  the  control  or  influence  of  England.  Even  Grreat  Brit- 
ain, if  she  would  look  beyond  the  immediate  gains  of  her 
grasping  merchants,  might  perceive  permanent  advantages 
from  the  security  and  order  negro  labor  would  give  to  Nica- 
ragua. Now  that  the  crown  has  taken  the  government  of  India 
from  a  trading  corporation,  it  might  disdain  to  be  moved  by 
the  narrow  commercial  jealousy  which  sacrificed  Jamaica  to 
the  East  India  Company. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  England  will  never  permit  anything 
which  looks  like  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  They, 
however,  who  watch  closely  the  phases  of  British  politics  know 
that  the  influence  of  Exeter  Hall  is  on  the  wane.  The  frenzy 
of  the  British  public  against  the  slave-trade  has  exhausted 
itself,  and  men  have  begun  to  perceive  that  they  were  led  into 
error  by  the  benevolent  enthusiasm  of  parsons  who  knew  more 
about  Greek  and  Hebrew  than  they  did  about  physiology  or  po- 
litical economy,  and  of  middle-aged  maiden  ladies  smit  with  the 
love  of  general  humanity,  though  disdaining  to  fix  their  aflections 
firmly  on  any  object  less  remote  than  Africa.  All  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  adversaries  of  the  slave-trade  were  drawn 
from  its  abuses,  and  the  true  remedy  was  not  to  abolish  but  to 
regulate  the  trade.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  was  styled  "a  commerce  for  the  redemption  of 
African  captives,"  and  if  the  old  name,  descriptive  as  it  is  of 
the  true  character  of  the  trade,  were  revived,  many  of  the  pre- 
judices against  the  business  would  be  removed. 

It  was  the  alliance  of  a  skeptical  philosophy  with  a  pur- 
blind religious  zeal,  which  generated  the  opinion  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  the  African  slave-trade.  Confining  their  at- 
tention to  the  abuses  of  the  system,  the  opponents  of  the 
trade  failed  to  raise  their  eyes  toward  any  large  views  of  the 
subject.  If  we  look  at  Africa  in  the  light  of  universal  history, 
we  see  her  for  more  than  five  thousand  years  a  mere  waif  on 
the  waters  of  the  world,  fulfilling  no  part  in  its  destinies,  and 
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aiding  in  no  manner  the  progress  of  general  civilization.  Sunk 
in  the  depravities  of  fetichism,  and  reeking  with  the  hlood  of 
human  sacrifices,  she  seemed  a  satire  on  man,  fit  only  to  pro- 
voke the  sneer  of  devils  at  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  benev- 
olence of  the  Creator.  But  America  was  discovered,  and  the 
European  found  the  African  a  useful  auxiliary  in  subduing  the 
new  continent  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  civilization.  The 
white  man  took  the  negro  from  his  native  wastes,  and  teaching 
him  the  arts  of  life,  bestowed  on  him  the  ineffable  blessings  of 
a  true  religion.  Then  only  do  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
the  Divine  economy  in  the  creation  of  the  black  race  begin  to 
appear  with  their  full  lustre.  Africa  is  permitted  to  lie  idle 
until  America  is  discovered,  in  order  that  she  may  conduce  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  society  in  the  New  World.  A  strong, 
haughty  race,  bred  to  liberty  in  their  northern  island  home,  is 
sent  forth  with  the  mission  to  place  America  under  the  rule  of 
free  laws :  but  whence  are  these  men,  imbued  with  love  of 
liberty  and  equality,  to  desire  the  counterpoise  which  shall  pre- 
vent their  liberty  from  degenerating  into  license,  and  their 
equality  into  anarchy  or  despotism  ?  How  are  they,  when 
transplanted  from  the  rugged  climate  where  freedom  thrives,  to 
retain  their  precious  birthright  in  the  soft  tropical  air  which 
woos  to  luxury  and  repose  ?  Is  it  not  for  this  that  the  African 
was  reserved,  and  is  it  not  thus  that  one  race  secures  for  itself 
liberty  with  order,  while  it  bestows  on  the  other  comfort  and 
Christianity  ? 

But  man,  ever  the  dupe  of  his  own  vain  desires,  always 
oscillating  between  the  extremes  of  opinion,  and  never  fixed 
in  the  possession  of  truth,  was  not  content  with  the  place 
assigned  the  African  in  the  plan  of  creation  and  of  Provi- 
dence. The  preachers  of  the  new  gospel  of  equality  and 
fraternity  were  not  satisfied  with  descanting  on  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  or  of  weeping  over  the  miseries  of 
men  redeemed  from  the  captivity  of  savage  masters.  If  the 
slave-trade  be  criminal,  slavery,  which  is  the  cause  of  it, 
should  be  extirpated.  Therefore  the  trial  is  made  on  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  slave,  suddenly  loosed  from  the  restraints 
the  law  had  put  around  him,  goes  forth  to  murder  and  destroy. 
Then  they  determine  on  another  experiment,  more  cautiously 
conducted  and  more  narrowly  watched.  Slavery  is  abolished 
in  Jamaica,  and  forthwith  the  island  goes  to  waste.  The  time 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  man,  guided  by  a  less  vain  ph?- 
losophy,  will  seek  truth  in  some  other  direction  than  Haytian 
massacres  or  Jamaican  impoverishment. 

If  the  views  above  expressed,  of  the  uses  of  the  African  in 
the  economy  of  nature  and  Providence,  be  correct,  slavery  is 
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not  abnormal  to  American  society.  It  must  be  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  But  to  keep  it  so  requires  effort  and  labor. 
The  enemies  of  the  only  original  form  of  American  civilization 
are  many  and  powerful.  They  are  resolute  in  their  determina- 
tion not  merely  to  limit  but  to  extirpate  slavery.  The  man  who 
leads  the  free  labor  myriads  of  the  United  States,  he  whose 
firm  will  and  far-reaching  mind  do  not  quail  either  at  the  doc- 
trines or  the  acts  to  which  his  political  philosophy  logically  con- 
ducts him,  has  already  declared  that  he  hopes  to  see  the  time 
when  the  foot  of  not  a  slave  shall  press  the  continent.  Yet 
the  sluggards  of  slavery  say  "  a  little  more  rest,  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  arms  to  slumber."  Strafford  sleeps,  though  the 
axe  of  the  headsman  is  whetted  for  his  execution. 

The  contest  between  free  and  slave  labor  in  the  United 
States  not  only  touches  the  interest  and  destiny  of  those  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  struggle,  but  it  affects  the  fate  of 
the  whole  continent.  The  question  involved  is,  whether  the 
civilization  of  the  western  world  shall  be  European  or  Ameri- 
can ?  If  free  labor  prevails  in  its  effort  to  banish  slave  labor 
from  the  continent,  the  history  of  American  society  becomes  a 
faint  reflex  of  European  systems  and  prejudices,  without  con- 
tributing any  new  ideas,  any  new  sentiments,  or  any  new  in- 
stitutions, to  the  mental  and  moral  wealth  of  the  world.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  free  labor  will  be  the 
destruction,  by  a  slow  and  cruel  process,  of  the  colored  race 
which  now  inhabits  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
continent.  The  labor  of  the  inferior  races  cannot  compete 
with  that  of  the  white  race  unless  you  give  it  a  white  master 
to  direct  its  energies ;  and  without  such  protection  as  slavery 
affords,  the  colored  races  must  inevitably  succumb  in  the  strug- 
gle with  white  labor.  Hence  a  Nicaraguan  cannot  be  an  in- 
different spectator  of  the  contest  between  the  two  forms  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  ;  and  deeper  yet  must  be  his  inter- 
est in  the  matter  if,  born  and  educated  in  a  slave  State  of  the 
Union,  he  revolves  in  his  mind  the  results  which  will  ensue  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood  and  the  firesides  of  the  friends  of 
youth  in  case  victory  smiles  upon  the  soldiers  of  free  labor. 
Do  not,  therefore,  men  of  the  South,  deem  it  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  or  of  one  without  a  stake  in  your  country's  welfare, 
which  urges  you  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  your  honor,  no 
less  than  of  your  hearths  and  your  families,  ere  the  blast  of 
the  enemy's  bugle  calls  upon  you  to  surrender  your  arms  to 
an  overwhelming  force. 

The  tongue  of  truth  and  friendship  is  not  that  of  undue 
praiss  or  fawning  flattery,  and  the  soft  songs  of  the  suitor  too 
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often  woo  to  danger  and  destruction.  Therefore,  be  not  dis- 
pleased, sons  of  the  South — for  it  is*  to  you  I  now  speak — ^if 
the  criticism  on  your  acts  and  policy  appear  harsh  or  severe. 
But  examine  your  conduct,  and  that  of  your  public  servants, 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  see  whither  it  has  led  you.  It  is 
now  but  little  more  than  three  years  since  you  elected  the 
President  of  your  choice  ;  and  in  your  simplicity  you  thought 
this  success  a  great  victory.  What  fruits  have  you  reaped 
from  it  ?  Where  are  the  rewards  of  your  campaign  ?  In  what 
triumphs  of  poUcy  have  all  your  toils  and  all  your  efforts 
ended? 

Your  President — for  he  is  the  work  of  your  hand — ^went 
into  office  pledged  to  your  policy  in  Kansas  and  in  Central 
America.  He  attempted  to  deceive  you  in  Kansas  ;  and  your 
leaders  drove  him  to  the  course  he  was  forced  to  pursue.  Like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter  he  and  his  Northern  friends  were  led  to 
the  support  of  Southern  policy  in  Kansas  ;  but  what  has  re- 
sulted from  their  sacrifice,  or  from  all  the  efforts  the  Southern 
leaders  made  to  drag  them  to  the  altar  ?  Was  Kansas  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  ?  Did  you  have  even  the  empty  pleas- 
ure of  boasting  over  a  barren  victory  ?  The  Kansas  contest 
was  made,  as  all  admitted,  for  an  abstract  right.  Your  lead- 
ers were  true  to  you,  because  you  were  true  to  yourselves, 
contending  for  an  ^'  abstract  right ;"  let  us  see  whether  you 
and  they  were  equally  faithful  to  your  honor  and  your  inter- 
ests when  contending  for  a  right  not  abstract. 

The  President  was  pledged  to  your  policy  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, even  more  explicitly  than  to  your  Kansas  measures.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  on  the  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  were  drawn  by  no  trembling  or  unsteady  hand. 
They  were  not  couched  in  the  Delphic  sentences  behind  which 
timid  politicians  shrink  when  they  seek  the  support  of  their 
constituents.  Clear,  distinct,  and  unmist^akable,  they  could 
not  be  read  in  a  dozen  senses  by  the  jugglers  who  fancy  all 
political  wisdom  consists  in  deceiving  the  people  with  words 
which  seem  other  than  they  are.  Have  the  pledges  given  at 
Cincinnati  been  redeemed  ?  Have  those  words,  so  full  uf  mean- 
ing and  of  resolution,  taken  shape  in  acts,  or  have  they  died 
into  the  sobs  and  sighs  and  moans  of  a  party  which  aspired  to 
greatness,  yet  dared  not  its  accomplishment  ? 

It  needs  no  new  word  to  tell  }ou  how  basely  the  pledges 
made  at  Cincinnati  have  been  violated.  It  was  not  enough  to 
trample  under  foot  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of  a  party 
to  the  country ;  it  was  necessary  also  to  disregard  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  and  to  proclaim  before  the  world  that  the 
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9nd  justified  the  means.  Violated  faith  excused  violated  law ; 
and  when  the  message  of  the  President,  excusing  the  acts  of 
Commodore  Paulding  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  December,  1857, 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Seward  might  well  say,  in  a  double 
sense,  that  his  excellency  had  become  a  convert  to  the  "  higher 
law"  doctrine. 

And  how  did  the  leaders  of  the  South  act  in  the  emergency  ? 
It  was  just  at  the  time  the  news  of  the  Paulding  act  at  Punta 
Arenas  reached  Washington  that  the  adoption  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  was  ascertained.  Then  the  President  besouL'ht 
the  men  who  were  driving  him  on  the  Kansas  question  not  to 
press  him  on  the  Central  American  policy ;  and  the  Southern 
leaders,  giving  up  the  substance,  fled  in  pursuit  of  the  shadow. 
The  Lecompton  constitution  would  not  give  another  foot  of 
soil  to  slavery,  and  the  movement  in  Nicaragua  might  give  it 
an  empire.  Yet  the  latter  was  sacrificed  to  the  former,  and  the 
insults  of  Paulding  and  the  President  have  gone  unrebuked  by 
the  South  up  to  the  present  time. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  South  to  cease  the  contest  for  abstrac- 
tions, and  to  fight  for  realities  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  discuss 
the  right  to  carry  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  Union  if 
there  are  none  to  go  thither  ?  These  are  questions  for  school- 
men— fit  to  sharpen  the  logical  faculty  and  to  make  the  mind 
quick  and  keen  in  the  perception  of  analogies  and  distinctions; 
but  surely  they  are  not  such  questions  as  touch  practical  life, 
and  come  home  to  men's  interests  and  actions.  The  feelings 
and  conscience  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  called  forth  by  the 
subtleties  of  lawyers,  or  the  differences  of  metaphysicians; 
nor  can  their  energies  be  roused  into  action  for  the  defence  of 
rights  none  of  them  care  to  exercise.  The  minds  of  full-grown 
men  cannot  be  fed  on  mere  discussions  of  territorial  rights; 
they  require  some  substantial  policy  which  all  can  understand 
and  appreciate. 

Nor  is  it  wise  for  the  weaker  party  to  waste  its  strength  in 
fighting  for  shadows.  It  is  only  the  stronger  party  which  can 
afford  to  throw  away  its  force  on  indecisive  skirmishes.  At 
present  the  JSouth  must  husband  her  political  power,  else  she 
will  soon  lose  all  she  possesses.  The  same  influence  she 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  position  she  took  in  Kansas 
would  have  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Americans  in 
Nicaragua.  And  unless  she  assumes  now  an  entirely  defen- 
sive attitude,  what  else  is  left  for  the  South  except  to  carry 
out  the  policy  proposed  to  her  three  years  ago  in  Central  Amer- 
ica ?  How  else  can  she  strengthen  slavery  than  by  seeking 
its  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union  ?     The  Repub- 
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lican  party  aims  at  destroying  slavery  by  sap,  and  not  by 
assault.  It  declares  now  that  the  task  of  confining  slavery  is 
complete,  and  the  work  of  the  miner  has  already  commenced. 
Whither  can  the  slave-holder  fly  when  the  enemy  has  com- 
pleted his  chambers,  and  filled  in  the  powder,  and  prepared  the 
train,  and  stands  with  lighted  match  ready  to  apply  the  fire  ? 

Time  presses.  If  the  South  wishes  to  get  her  institutions 
into  tropical  America  she  must  do  so  before  treaties  are  made 
to  embarrass  her  action  and  hamper  her  energies.  Already 
there  is  a  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain  by  which 
the  former  agrees  to  do  all  in  her  power  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade ;  and,  in  1856,  a  clause  was  inserted  into  the 
Dallas-Clarendon  Convention  stipulating  for  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  the  Bay  Islands  of  Honduras.  This 
clause  was  suggested  (as  the  writer  was  informed  by  the  per- 
son himself  who  proposed  it)  by  an  American,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  support  of  England  to  a  projected  railway 
across  Honduras  ;  and  thus  the  rights  of  American  civilization 
were  to  be  bartered  away  for  the  paltry  profits  of  a  railway 
company.  And  while  Nicaragua  was  to  be  hemmed  in  by  an 
anti-slavery  treaty  between  Englai^d  and  Honduras  on  the 
north,  Costa  Rica  made  an  agreement  with  New-Grranada  that 
slavery  should  never  be  introduced  within  her  limits.  The 
enemies  of  American  civilization — for  such  are  the  enemies  of 
slavery — seem  to  be  more  on  the  alert  than  its  friends. 

The  faith  Walker  had  in  the  intelligence  of  the  Southern 
States  to  perceive  their  true  policy  and  in  their  resolution  to  carry 
it  out,  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  the  22d  of  September,  at  the  time  it  was  given 
forth.  Nor  is  his  faith  in  the  South  shaken  ;  though  who  can 
fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  facility  with  which  the  South  is  car- 
ried off  after  chimeras  ?  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  slave- 
holding  States  are  bound  to  come  as  one  man  to  the  support  of 
the  Nicaraguan  policy.  The  decree  of  the  22d .  September, 
not  the  result  of  hasty  passion  or  immature  thought,  fixed  the 
fate  of  Nicaragua,  and  bound  the  republic  to  the  car  of  American 
civilization. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  enemies  of  slavery  have  been 
contriving  and  plotting  to  exclude  the  naturalized  Nicaraguans 
from  their  adopted  country.  But  as  yet  not  a  single  additional 
barrier  has  been  interposed  ;  and  the  South  has  but  to  resolve 
upon  the  task  of  carrying  slavery  into  Nicaragua  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  accomplished. 

If  other  appeals  than  those  of  interest  are  required  for 
stimulating   the  Southern  States  in  the  effort  to  re-^%tA.V^^\\. 
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slavery  in  Central  America,  they  are  not  lacking.  The  hearts 
of  Southern  youth  answer  to  the  call  of  honor,  and  strong 
arms  and  steady  eyes  are  waiting  to  carry  forward  the  policy 
which  is  now  the  dictate  of  duty  as  well  as  of  interest.  The 
issue  between  slavery  and  anti-slavery  has  been  made  in 
Nicaragua :  and  it  is  impossible  for  slavery  to  retire  from  the 
contest  without  losing  some  of  its  courage  and  its  character. 
Nor  is  the  issue  one  of  mere  words.  It  is  not  a  tilt  of  sport, 
a  joust  of  reeds,  but  the  knights  have  touched  the  shields  of 
their  adversaries  with  the  points  of  their^lances,  and  the  tourney 
is  one  of  mortal  strife,  and  may  Fortune  most  favor  them  who 
best  do  their  duty  in  the  fray. 

Something  is  due  from  the  South  to  the  memoFy  of  the 
brave  dead  who  repose  in  the  soil  of  Nicaragua.  In  defence 
of  slavery  these  men  left  their  homes,  met  with  calmness  and 
constancy  the  perils  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  finally  yielded 
up  their  lives  for  the  interests  of  the  South.  I  have  seen  these 
men  die  in  many  ways.  I  have  seen  them  gasping  life  away 
under  the  efTect^s  of  typhus ;  I  have  seen  them  convulsed  in  the 
death  agony  from  the  fearful  blows  of  cholera ;  I  have  seen  them 
sink  to  glorious  rest  from  mortal  wounds  received  on  honorable 
fields ;  but  I  never  saw  the  first  man  who  repented  engaging 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  yielded  his  life.  These  martyrs  and 
confessors  in  the  cause  of  Southern  civilization  surely  deserve 
recognition  at  its  hands.  And  what  can  be  done  for  their 
memories  while  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  and  died 
remains  in  peril  and  jeopardy  ! 

If  there,  then,  be  yet  vigor  in  the  South  (and  who  can  doubt 
that  there  is  ?)  for  further  contest  with  the  soldiers  of  anti- 
slavery,  let  her  cast  off  the  lethargy  which  inthrals  her,  and 
prepare  anew  for  the  conflict.  But  at  the  same  time  she 
throws  aside  her  languor  and  indifference,  let  her,  taught  by 
the  past,  discard  the  delusions  and  abstractions  with  which 
politicians  have  agitated  her  passions  without  advancing  her 
interests.  It  is  time  for  slavery  to  spend  its  efforts  on  realities, 
and  not  beat  the  air  with  wanton  and  ill-advised  blows.  The 
true  field  for  the  exertions  of  slavery  is  in  tropical  America ; 
there  it  finds  the  natural  seat  of  its  empire,  and  thither  it  can 
spread,  if  it  will  make  the  efibrt,  regardless  of  conflict  with 
adverse  interests.  The  way  is  open,  and  it  only  requires 
courage  and  will  to  enter  the  path  and  .reach  the  goal.  Will 
the  South  be  true  to  herself  in  this  emergency  ? 
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MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  CENTRAL  SOUTHERN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIR- 
GINIA :  BEING  A  STATEMENT  OF  GRIEVANCES  AND  SUGGESTION  OK 
REMEDIES  THEREFOR. 

Your  memorialists,  the  Central  Southern  Rights  Association  of 
Virginia,  respectfully  represent,  that  the  hostile  relations  for  manj 
years  and  at  the  present  time  existing  on  the  part  of  certain  non-slave- 
holding  States  of  the  North  toward  Virginia  and  her  sister  Southern 
States,  require  the  earnest  and  solemn  consideration  of  your  honora- 
ble body,  and  the  adoption  by  the  South  of  a  well-concerted  system 
of  prompt^and  effectual  measures  of  self-defence. 

Bound  together  as  a.re  the  United  States  by  sC  common  bond  of 
federal  and  fraternal  union — a  confederation  and  fraternity  of  co- 
equal sovereignties,  with  equal  rights  and  equal  guarantees  for  their 
protection — the  non-slaveholding  States,  while  exercising  those  rights 
and  guarantees  for  themselves  even  beyond  the  just  limits  and  true 
intent  of  the  compact,  have  practically  denied  them  to  the  Southern 
States;  and,  while  enjoying  to  the  full  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Union,  and  grown  great  and  rich  through  our  resources,  they  have 
used  that  Union  as  a  bulwark  from  behind  which  to  plot  schemes  and 
perpetrate  outrages  against  our  peace,  our  property,  and  our  lives. 

At  thc^  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  African 
slavery  existed  in  and  was  protected  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  Massachusetts,  and  in  Massachusetts  it  had  been  only 
recently  abolished. 

The  Constitution  was  ordained,  not  to  create  or  destroy,  but  to  pre- 
perve  and  perpetuate  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  several  States  in 
respect  to  their  own  institutions  and  goverumentF,  and  to  spread  the 
shield  of  a  common  nationality  over  tlie  rights  of  each  and  all.  The 
controlling  cause  of  its  origin  and  adoption,  was  the  felt  necessity  of 
so  r^ulating  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  nations, 
that  the  sovereignty  of  each  iiaght  be  preserved,  in  harmony  with  the 
supremacy  and  protection  of  the  whole.  In  respect  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  all  its  political  relations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  compromise,  based  upon  mutual  concessions — not, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  institution  in  the  several 
States — for  of  that  each  State  was  left  free  to  act  for  itself — but  in  re- 
{rard  to  the  power  it  WcOS  to  wield,  and  the  burdens  it  was  to  bear  un- 
der the  federal  government,  and  the  protection  that  government  was 
to  insure  to  its  rights  and  preservation  in  the  Union.  Chief  among 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  several  States,  was  the  right  of  governing 
itself  in  respect  to  that  institution,  as  of  all  other  domestic  concerns, 
and  chief  among  the  express  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
clause  providing  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  by  the  several 
States.  And  in  accordance  with  these  truths,  the  Northern  States, 
one  by  one,  as  the  exigencies  of  their  condition  and  the  natural  influ- 
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ences  of  climate  and  soil  seemed  to  dictate,  have  gotten  rid  of  their 
slaves  by  sale  or  emancipation  (certainly  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be 
profitable),  while  the  Southern  States,  in  obedience  to  the  same  natu- 
ral laws,  the  necessities  of  their  social  and  political  position,  and  the 
great  wants  of  the  world— including  the  Northern  States — have  pre- 
served the  institution  as  it  stood  in  the  times  of  their  forefathers,  and 
must  stand  so  long  as  the  industrial  interests  of  mankind  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  depend  upon  the  products  of  compulsoiy 
African  labor  in  the  fertile  iields  of  the  South.  But,  notwithstand- 
Mng  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  obligations,  several,  if  not  all  of  the 
five  Northwestern  States,  sprung  from  that  rich  empire,  the  munifi- 
cent dowry  of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  have  passed  laws  in  plain  con- 
travention of  her  constitutional  rights,  while  all  of  the  Northern 
States  proper,  in  open  violation  of  clear  compact  and  plighted  faith, 
almost  in  solid  ph^anx,  have  either  expressly  nullified  the  laws  of 
Coi/gress,  enacted  under  the  Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  or  have  environed  its  execution  with  penalties,  annoyances,  and 
difficulties,  which  practically  deprive  it  of  force. 

Under  this  system  of  unfriendly  and  fraudulent  legislation  the 
Northern  people  have  pillaged  our  property  and  clothed  the  crime 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  Adding  insult  to  theft  and  confisca- 
tion, they  have  slandered  the  owners  of  the  property  they  have 
stolen  or  destroyed,  and  by  epithet  and  invective,  by  ridicule  and  vi- 
tuperation, by  caricature  and  falsehood,  and  all  the  artillery  of  calumny 
and  abuse,  they  have  sought  to  traduce  and  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Perverting  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  from  its  be- 
nign mission  of  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men,  they  have 
sown  discord  and  strife  throughout  the  land — they  have  severed  the 
bonds  of  Religion  that  bound  us  together — they  have  preached  against 
us  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  un charitableness,  even  sedition  and 
slaughter,  rapine  and  anarchy,  and  have  desecrated  the  altars  of  God 
with  profane  prayers  for  curses  upon  our  heads.  Proceeding  now  to 
extremes  of  rage  and  desperation,  they  have  formed  combinations  to 
invade  our  soil,  and  incite  internecine  and  servile  war,  and  mid- 
night treason,  murder,  and  robbery,  have  marked  their  footsteps  in 
crime.  And  while,  until  a  late  hour,  the  consei-vative  few  have  kept 
doubtful  silence  instead  of  giving  honest  outburst  to  fearless  indigna- 
tion—by public  and  by  private  demonstrations,  large  masses  of  the 
Northern  people  have  promptly  sympathized  with  and  sanctioned, 
have  applauded  and  commemorated,  those  fiendish  acts  as  patriotic 
and  heroic  achievements. 

Vain,  indeed,  is  it  to  say  that  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable 
citizens  of  the  North  disapprove  and  deplore  this  state  of  things.  We 
do  honor  to  the  earnest  statesmen  who  have  denounced,  with  manly 
eloquence,  the  actors  in  the  bloody  drama  of  Harper's  Ferry,  their 
nider;^  and  abettors  ;  and  commendation  is  due  to  all  who  echoed  that 
denunciation  and  the  noble  sentiments  proclaimed  of  fealty  to  the 
Constitution  and  Union  as  framed  by  our  fathers.  But  either  such 
men  as  these  are  in  hopeless  minority,  or  in  the  exercise  of  criminal 
neglect  of  the  elective  franchise,  by  giving  countenance  and  control  to 
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wicked  fanaticism,  they  have  become  responsible  for  Us  excesses.  And 
while  politicians  are  put  in  power  who  shamelessly  advocate,  in  open 
day,  the  lawless  and  bloody  doctrines  which  their  minions,  in  mid- 
night darkne.«s,  liave  but  too  faithfully  exemplified  by  treason  and 
murder,  robbery  and  attempted  insurrection,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
an  injured  people  by  mere  assurances,  in  public  assembly,  of  condem- 
nation of  the  acts  to  which  their  authors  have  been  thus  instigated, 
and  for  which  they  have  been  canonized  in  public  regard.  Until  the 
great  popular  masses  of  the  North,  united,  shall  rise  in  righteous 
wrath  and  hurl  from  their  high  places  the  panderers  to  public  de- 
moralization and  crime ;  until  their  State  legislatures  shall  rescind  all 
enactments  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  until,  further,  they 
shall,  by  stringent  and  effective  statutes,  punish  nil  machinations  and 
combinations  to  invade  our  soil,  or  molest  our  peace,  or  disturb  in  any 
manner  our  domestic  institutions — a  consummation  of  which  present 
prognostics  fumir^h  few  cheering  auspices — we  can  have  no  hope  of 
quiet  and  safety,  and  it  is  the  part  alike  of  wisdom  and  self-respect 
to  disregard  the  soft  words  by  which  we  are  sought  to  be  soothed 
into  inaction  and  repose. 

This  condition  of  thinjre  cannot  lonjjer  exist.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  thus  broken  down  and  trodden  under 
foot ;  when  all  the  ties  of  social  union  and  Christian  brotherhood  are 
thus  torn  asunder  ;  when  we  are  put  in  daily  peril  of  our  lives  and  in 
constant  jeopardy  of  our  property,  and  the  pike  of  the  assassin  and 
the  torch  of  the  incendiary  beset  us  in  our  fields  and  at  our  firesides, 
it  behooves  us,  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  people  of  all  the  South- 
ern States,  to  take  prompt  and  thorough  measures  for  remedy  and  re- 
dress— under  the  Constitution,  if  we  can — beyond  it,  if  we  must. 

The  dignity  and  honor  of  an  ancient  and  loyal-hearted  Common- 
wealth— with  too  much  at  stake  in  the  past  to  trifle  with  the  future 
— proud  alike  of  the  glories  of  an  ancestral  renown  and  the  purity  of 
an  unsullied  name — will  prompt  her  to  fufil  with  entire  fidelity  all  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  common  compact  and  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  The  forfeiture  of  plighted  faith  by  the  Northern  States, 
cannot  release  Virginia  from  respect  for  her  own.  But  within  the 
bounds  of  the  mutual  bond,  she  must  and  will  protect  and  defend  her- 
self. Standing  upon  her  reserved  rights,  and  looking  to  the  loyalty 
of  her  sons  with  the  confidence  of  a  mother  in  the  hour  of  peril,  she 
will  exercise  those  rights  to  the  utmost,  and  invoke  that  loyalty  in 
the  prompt  and  complete  execution  of  her  policy  and  measures  of 
protection  and  defence.  Bound  by  God  and  Nature  to  strong  and 
dear  allies — through  whose  noble  veins  every  pulsiUion  of  her  heart 
throbs  and  throws  a  kindred  blood — she  will  summon  to  her  side  and 
gather  arou  ndher  all  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  and,  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  honor,  of  common  interests  and  institutions,  of  common 
rights  and  common  wrongs,  and  the  certainty  of  a  common  destiny, 
she  will  invoke  the  united  and  determined  co-operation  of  them  all. 
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Nor  will  that  imrocation  prove  in  vain.  Placed  by  geographical  posi- 
tion in  the  front  rank  of  danger,  she  has  but  to  set  the  bold  and  bright 
example,  and  they  will  follow  her  ancient  and  trusted  lead.  In  every 
safe  and  energetic  measure  of  remedy  and  redress,  the  Old  Domin- 
ion might  count  upon  the  aid  and  action  of  them  all.  Encouraged 
by  this  proud  assurance  let  her  look  well  to  the  measures  she  may 
adopt,  and  cherish  the  interests  and  honor  of  allies  as  identified 
with  her  own.  With  oneness  of  purpose  and  concert  of  action,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  are  invincible,  in  the  Union,  or  out  of  it. 

In  looking  about  for  the  means  of  remedy  and  redress,  commercial 
independence  of  the  North  is  the  first  great  object  that  strikes  the  eye 
and  challenges  achievement.  Whether  we  are  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  or  are  to  go  out  of  it,  that  object  should  be  the  aim  and  aspi- 
ration of  every  son  and  every  State  of  the  South.  If  we  are  to  re- 
main in  the  Union  commercial  independence  would  insure  the  devel- 
opment of  our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining  and  commercial 
resources,  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  our  social  and  domestic  institutions,  the  establishment 
of  our  own  schools  and  colleges,  the  cultivation  of  our  own  literature, 
and  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  our  high  form  of  civilization 
in  all  its  peculiar  and  noble  characteristics ;  while,  by  the  loss  of  our 
trade  and  the  consequent  crumbling  of  her  great  manufacturing  and 
industrial  interests,  it  would  teach  the  North  "  A  lesson  of  the  hour," 
of  which  she  might  repent  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  general  desola- 
tion and  dismay,  until  returning  reason,  restoring  a  just  senile  of  con- 
stitutional obligation  and  honor,  should  constrain  her  to  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  thus  had  the  courage  to  respect  and  protect  them- 
selves. If  we  are  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  then,  hy  the  establishment 
of  Southern  commercial  independence,  we  should  not  only  effect  such 
results  as  have  been  named,  but  would  thereby  have  placed  ourselves 
in  better  condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  dissolution,  and  to  take 
our  place  among  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world,  full-armed  with 
all  the  elements  of  national  strength  and  power,  to  punish  insult  or 
aggression,  enforce  security  for  our  persons  and  property,  and  sacred 
observance  of  our  laws.  So  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of 
the  tumultuary  emotions  which  now  pervade  the  bosoms  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  urging  this  subject,  at  this  time,  upon  their  law-makers,  the 
attainment  of  so  great  on  object  should  become  a  vital  and  ever-active 
part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  and  of  the  South,  and  should  be 
pursued  with  earnest,  enlightened,  and  systematic  assiduity. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  concealed  that  the  most  prudent  manner 
of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  doubt, 
and  demands  careful  and  deliberate  consideration.  Established 
channels  of  commerce  cannot  suddenly  be  changed  without  large  and 
varied  detriment  to  the  community ;  for  the  laws  of  trade  are  but 
secondary  laws  of  nature,  being  the  reciprocal  forces  of  demand  and 
supply.  And,  what  with  the  distribution  of  rich  agricultural  re- 
sources and  slave  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufiicturing  facilities 
and  white  labor  on  the  other,  and  the  unequal  action  of  partial  legis- 
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lation  by  the  federal  govemment,  building  up  one  section  of  the 
countrj  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the  coarse  of  trade  among  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  has  been  so  long  and  has  become  so 
firmly  established  that  great  interest  and  ramified  business  and  social 
relations  have  grown  up  in  and  between  the  two  sections,  so  that  a 
sudden  and  violent  disruption  of  the  existing  system  would  entail 
manifold  evils  on  all  parties  concerned. 

But  no  great  object  can  be  accomplishea  in  the  life,  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  States,  without  wise  eflbrt  and  some  sacrifice,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  its  achievement,  should  be  circumspection  and  far-reaching 
sagacity  on  the  one  hand,  and  concentrated  energy  and  dauntless  de- 
votion on  the  other.  Sacrifices,  certainly,  we  shall  have  to  make  at 
first,  and  it  may  be  for  a  long  time  ;  but  sacrifices  must  and  will  be 
made,  and  craven  and  accursed  be  he  who  shrinks  from  the  obligations 
of  duty  and  honor !  Meanwhile  the  gradual  results  of  success  will 
prove  alike  gratifying  and  profitable,  and  the  final  consummation  will 
be  full  of  consolation  and  triumph,  of  independence  and  power. 

A  well-ordered  system  of  l^islation,  with  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  safely  and  ulti- 
mately achieve  the  end. 

Your  memorialists  would  begin  with  relieving  our  foreign  com- 
merce, as  far  a?  possible,  from  the  burdens  and  restrictions  by  which 
it  is  encumbered.  By  the  acts  of  Congress  impoi*t  duties  are  imposed 
on  nearly  all  goods  imported  into  this  country,  and  by  the  statutes  of 
Virginia  every  vessel  brin<png  a  cargo  from  abroad  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  tax  for  pilotage,  which  amounts,  on  a  voyage  to  and  from 
Richmond,  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  llie  duties  on 
imports  the  legislature  of  Virginia  cannot  alter  or  affect,  but  the  tax 
for  pilotage  it  can  and  ought  to  diminish  and  revise.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  cases  the  pilots  are  unneeded,  and  often  never  come  on 
board  the  vessel  except  to  receive  their  fees  or  a  commutation  thereof 
in  consideration  of  dispensing  with  their  services.  The  present  use- 
less and  pernicious  restrictions,  in  this  respect,  on  our  foreign  trade, 
should  be  modified  or  removed,  and  wliile  all  lawful  incumbrances 
should  be  continued  and  increased  on  Northern  vessels  tradinjf  coast- 
wise, judicious  discriminations  might  be  made  in  favor  of  Virginia 
and  Southern  bottoms  trading  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
Such  a  measure  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  oar  importing  mer- 
chants, and  greatly  stimulate  and  foster  the  incipient  enterprise  and 
activity  of  our  shipping  interests  and  foreign  marine. 

Auxiliary  to  this,  judicious  bounties  prudently  discriminating  in 
favor  of  such  articles  as  we  most  need  and  can  most  easily  get  from 
abroad,  should  be  given  to  goods  of  direct  foreign  importation.  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia  was  greater 
than  that  of  New- York.  Since  that  time,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  sufi*ered  not  only  an  immense  relative  but  even  a  posi- 
tive decline.  Various  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  result ; 
but  the  singular  circumstance  deserves  special  notice,  that  ftoxjcv  0\^ 
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times  of  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  until  the  year  1856) 
Virginia  has  actually  discriminated  against  her  foreign  commerce  by 
uncomstituttonal  legislation.  By  act  of  23d  January,  1799  (Ed.  laws, 
1803,  p.  386),  all  persons  "  selling  merchandise  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture,  by  wholesale  and  retail,'*  were  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
license  tax,  under  severe  penalties,  while  no  license  was  necessary  to 
sell  other  goods.  This  law  was  substantially  re-enacted  year  after 
year,  not  only  throughout  the  war  of  1812,  but  down  to  1823,  when 
licenses  were  for  the  first  time  required  to  sell  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth  or  manufacture.  (See 
Ed.  L.  1803,  p.  4U.  Ed.  L.  1808,  pp.  88,  144.  Ed.  L.  1812,  pp. 
24,  25,  37,  62,  103.  Acts  of  1813,  1814,  1815,  '16,  '17,  '18,  p.  4. 
2  Rev.  C.  p.  41,  Sup.  R.  C  826,-'7.)  The  act  of  1823  was  yearly 
re-enacted  until  1839,  when  what  was  called  the  scale  tax  on  license 
was  introduced,  which  was  a  tax  on  the  amount  of  sales.  In  1849, 
the  present  system  of  taxation  was  adopted,  being  a  tax  on  license 
and  a  tax  on  the  amount  of  sales.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  ex- 
isting tax-law,  passed  in  1850,  a  provision  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
serted exempting  foreign  importations  from  taxation  on  sales  by  the  im- 
porter. (See  Sees.  Acts  1839-'40,  p.  4 ;  1849,  p.  4 ;  1 8o6,  pp.  12, 13.) 
In  respect  to  goods  of  direct  importation  sold  in  bulk  or  packages,  by 
the  importer,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in  the 
case  of  15rown  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland  (12  Wheat.  436),  that  any 
State  tax  is  unconstitutional.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  State  of 
Virginiii,  from  1799  to  1856 — more  than  half  a  centurj' — kept  upon 
her  statute-book  an  unconstitutional  law,  discriminating  against 
her  foreign  trade  by  imposing  upon  it  unjust  and  illegal  burdens.  By 
the  act  of  1856,  the  importing  merchant  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  amount  of  sales  on  which  he  pays  license  tax,  equal 
to  the  amount  of  import  duties  paid  by  him  and  the  value  of 
goods  on  which  such  duties  are  paid — such  value  to  be  fixed  by  the 
appriiigcmcnt  at  the  custorc-house.  This  provision  is  not,  as  it  may 
at  fir::t  seem,  a  release  of  taxation  on  imported  goods,  and  a  reim- 
bursement to  the  importer  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon.  But 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  release  by  the  State  of  the  subjects  of  taxation  under 
the  license  law,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  imported  and  the  duties  paid  on  the  same.  This,  indeed,  was 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  gratifying  results  already  re- 
alized justify  a  liberal  extension  of  the  new  and  nobler  policy  thus  in- 
augurated. How  far,  and  on  what  articles,  the  import  duties  paid  to 
the  federal  government  by  the  direct  importer  should  be  reimbursed 
by  the  State,  and  how  far,  and  on  what  articles,  State  taxation 
should  be  relinquished  on  goods  of  direct  foreign  importation  in  the 
hands  of  retail  dealers — purchasers  from  the  direct  importei*s — ^are 
mattera  of  detail  which  need  not  be  entered  into  in  this  memorial, 
but  which  an  appropriate  committee— that,  perhaps,  of  finances — 
upon  full  inquiry  and  investigation,  might  well  ascertain  and  judi- 
ciously present  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  this  manner  most  efficient  encouragement  could  be  constitu- 
tionally  and  wisely  given  to  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
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Your  memorialists  cannot  omit  here  to  state,  with  proud  satisfac- 
tion, that,  especially  in  one  department,  our  direct  foreign  trade, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  greatly  vivified  and  enlarged. 
The  exportation  of  flour  to  South  America,  and  the  ioipoitations  in 
return  of  cofTee  and  other  tropical  products,  have  liberally  rewarded 
mercantile  enterprise  and  forecast,  and  have  greatly  stimulated  en- 
lightened zeal  and  adventure  in  other  departments  of  foreign  com- 
merce with  other  parts  of  the  world,  auspicious  of  solid  and  gratify- 
ing results. 

Securing,  by  the  means  above  indicated,  the  largest  practicable 
positive  encouragement  to  direct  importations,  your  memorialists 
would  suggest  the  incidental  and  powerful  stimulus  to  our  foreign 
trade  which  must  come  from  the  imposition  of  excise  taxes  by  the  State 
upon  all  goods  and  merchandise,  the  products  or  manufacture  of  the 
inimical^  non-slaveholding  States.  Should  such  an  excise  law  be 
passed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fabrics  from  those  States  would  be 
placed  under  most  discouraging  burdens.  We  might  tax  them  by 
degrees,  heavily  and  more  heavily  as  occasion  required  or  justified, 
until,  if  deemed  necessary  or  proper,  excises  amounting  to  prohibi- 
tion might  be  imposed.  • 

Should  this  measure  be  regarded  unwise  or  impracticable,  your 
memorialists  would  pray  that  some  other  means  may  be  adopted,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  If  the  existing  system  of  tax- 
ation be  considered  right  and  proper,  taxes  might  be  laid  on  the  sales 
of  Northern  goods  amounting  eventually  to  prohibition.  A  third 
scheme  has  been  suggested  which  may  deserve  consideration.  It  is 
the  plan  of  heavy  license  taxes  on  our  merchants,  with  the  tender  of 
a  bond  in  the  nature  of  a  defeasance,  conditioned,  with  approved  se- 
curity, that  the  merchants  shall  not  buy  or  sell  goods  of  Northern 
manufacture,  under  penalties  imposed. 

Your  memorialists  would  not  assume  the  province  of  deciding 
which  of  these  measures  would  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  or  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  institutions 
and  people,  or  which  would  best  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  But 
your  memorialists  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
stringent  and  effective  measure  to  discourage  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  of  Northern  manufacture  in  our  midst,  and  doubt  not 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  best  determine  the  means  to 
effect  the  end. 

This  much  would  they  venture  to  suggest  in  respect  to  the  present 
system  of  taxation  upon  merchants.  It  was  introduced  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  temporary  emergency,  and  was  never  intended  to  become, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  a  part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the  State.  The  mer- 
chant is  taxed  upon  his  license,  and  atterward  upon  his  sales.  These 
taxes  he  bears  in  addition  to  the  poll  tax  and  property  tax,  which,  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  he  pays  into  the  treasury  of  this  com- 
monwealth. The  direct  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  operate 
most  injuriously  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  community,  by 
driving  capital  out  of  commerce  into  safer  and  less  burdeu^d  ^\x\%\x\\»  ^ 
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or  forcing  its  emplojment  elsewhere.  It  discourages  capital  £ix>ni 
going  into  commerce,  especially  in  oar  cities  where  like  corporation 
taxes  are  onerous  and  severe ;  it  sends  Virginia  country  merchants 
and  the  merchants  from  the  adjacent  States  to  Northern  cities,  par- 
ticularly to  New- York,  where  no  such  tax  is  imposed  by  city  or 
State,  and  where,  of  course,  goods  can  be  bought  on  more  favorable 
terms  ;  and  it  necessitates  mercantile  houses  in  our  cities  establishing 
branch  houses  in  Northern  cities,  in  order  to  compete  with  rivals 
who  have  no  such  enormous  taxes  to  pay.  And  since  the  taxes  paid 
on  sales  by  the  merchant  fall  at  last,  in  chief  part,  upon  the  consu- 
mers, in  the  necessarily  increased  price  of  the  goods  sold,  the  substan- 
tial effect  of  the  law  is  only  to  burden  capital  in  the  hands  first  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  jobber,  and  then  of  the  successive  retail  mer- 
chants, and  thus  to  clog  and  cripple  commerce  in  all  its  stages.  In 
respect  at  least  to  all  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  certain 
articles  of  direct  foreign  importation,  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  mer- 
chant as  well  as  of  the  wholesale  importer,  it  is  submitted  that  these 
taxes  might  be  released  with  great  wisdom  and  propriety. 

And,  in  this  connection,  your  memorialists  would  respectfully  pray 
that  such  measures  may  be  adopted  as  y^our  honorable  body  may  deem 
most  judicious,  to  increase  and  protect  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
commonwealth,  and,  by  proper  changes,  additions,  and  improvements, 
in  tlie  character,  number  and  organization  of  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  State,  to  augment  and  diffuse  facilities  for  mercantile  and 
gencrnl  business  accommodation. 

Affiliated  with  the  interests  of  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
restrictions  on  commerce  with  the  Northern  States  and  the  augmenta- 
tion and  fostering  of  the  commercial  capital  and  mercantile  facilities 
of  the  State,  ia  the  great  and  important  duty  of  encouraging  domes- 
tic manufactures.  ITiese  should  be  favored  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, by  exemptions  and  by  bounties,  as  the  safe  and  certain  reliance 
of  State  independence,  in  any  contingency,  whether  of  union  or  dis- 
union. 

Intimately  and  inseparately  connected  with  direct  trade  and  home 
manufactures,  mercantile  capital  and  facilities,  and  all  the  vast  and 
varied  interests  and  relations  of  an  independent  commerce,  rise  to  view 
the  great  leading  lino^  of  internal  improvement,  designed  to  connect 
Eastern  with  Western  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  Virginia  with 
North  C.iroliua  and  Tennessee  and  other  adjoining  States,  and  through 
them  with  the  trade  and  travel  of  all  the  South  and  West,  and  the 
magnificent  markets  ready  to  be  opened  for  our  products  and  com- 
merce. Complete,  and,  if  necessary,  multiply  those  great  lincsw  ith 
tributiuy  channels,  as  circumstances  permit,  and  bring  the  Atlantic 
on  the  East,  with  the  multitude  of  ships  that  must  greet  its  shore, 
4nto  communication  and  communion  with  the  rich  valleys  and  bloom- 
ing snvannahs  of  the  vast  AVest  and  South,  and  ultimately  as  destiny 
point?,  with  the  regions  along  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
California  and  the  coasts  of  the  PaciHc  and  the  nations  that  throng 
the  boundaries  of  its  farther  and  far-distant  shores. 
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By  this  system  of  measures,  and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
commercial  independence  of  the  North  may  be  safely  and  successfully 
established.  No  limits  can  be  set  to  the  achievements  of  a  great  and 
united  people,  determined  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights ;  and 
tbe  noble  elements  of  Southern  society  will  be  concentrated  in  manly 
action  to  accomplish  the  important  and  patriotic  ends  in  view. 

Meanwhile  it  behooves  us  to  cast  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  internal 
police  and  means  of  defence  of  the  State ;  and  your  memorialists 
would  urgently  ask  that  more  stringent  and  summary  laws  be  en- 
acted for  the  punishment  of  offences  against  slave  property,  against 
the  right  to  hold  the  same,  and  ngainst  the  owners  thereof ;  that  ef- 
ficient regulations  be  adopted,  or  organizations  legalized,  to  secure  the 
arrest,  expulsion,  or  other  punishment,  of  all  itinerant  venders  of 
merchandise,  without  license,  and  all  strolling  persons,  or  travelling 
agents  of  suspicious  character  ;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  refit- 
ting the  armory  of  the  State,  for  renewing  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  the  munitions  of  war,  and  for  thoroughly  equipping  and  organi* 
zing  the  militia. 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  the  end  that  we  may  insure  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  natural  allies  and 
friends,  your  memorialists  for  the  present  pray  your  honorable  body  in 
some  proper  manner  to  cause  communication  to  be  made  to  the  le- 
gally constituted  authorities  of  the  several  Southern  States,  inviting 
concurrence  and  co-operation  in  the  general  policy  and  system  of 
measures  hereinbefore  indicated,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applica- 
ble to  the  said  several  States,  and  mny  contribute,  by  their  adoption, 
to  the  ultimate  and  permanent  independence  and  protection  of  the  South. 

Ilespectfully  submitted  by 

John  Howard, 
Lewis  E.  Harvie, 
Wm.   Green, 
E.  Fontaine, 

By  resolution  of  the  Central  Southern  Rights  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  above  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State. 

D.  H.  London,  President 

T.  B.  Bigger,  Secretary, 

Richmond,  December^  19,  1859. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 
Of  this  Central  Southern  Rights  Association  of  Vieqinia. 

1st.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  promotion  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States  generally  ;  the  encouragement  of  Southern 
manufactures,  and  the  protection  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Its  style  shall  be 
the  Central  Southern  Kights  Association  of  Virginia ;  and  its  members  pledge 
themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  iu  their  various  vocations  to  give  a  decided  pref- 
erence in  purchasing,  selling,  using  and  consuming  productions  directly  imported 
into  our  own  waters  or  produced  in  our  own  or  one  of  the  sister  Southern  States. 

2d.  Every  man  of  good  character,  who  concurs  in  the  objects  of  vVi^  K%%>QtY^- 
tion,  and  will  co-operate  faithfully  in  promoting  them,  ma^  \)ecQme  ^\i\«vs^a«t  ^\ 
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the  Associntion  by  signing  his  name  to  the  Constitiition,  or  authoriiing  the  Sec- 
retary to  record  his  name  as  a  member  and  paying  him  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
the  use  of  ibe  Society. 

3d.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  twenty  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  thirteen,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually,  and  hold  their  office  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed. 
If  any  vacancy  occur,  they  shall  be  filled  by  an  appointment  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

4th.  The  President  shall  be  the  Corresponding  organ  of  the  Society.  He 
shall,  if  present,  preside  at  all  its  meetings.  He  shall  be  ex-oHicio  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  entitled  to  vote.  If  the  President  be  absent,  a 
Vice-President  shall  preside.  If  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  be  absent, 
the  Association  may  appoint  a  temporary  Chairman. 

5th.  The  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  to  collect  information  for 
the  Association  and  report  the  same  to  it,  with  such  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  it  shall  deem  proper  for  adoption  by  the  Association. 

6th.  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  record  their  proceedings  in  separate 
books.  He  shall  also  record  the  Constitution  in  a  separate  book,  and  shall  re- 
cord after  it  the  name  of  every  member  and  the  date  of  his  membership. 

7th.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  receive  all  the  money  of  the  Asso- 
elation,  and  deposit  the  same  in  one  of  the  banks  of  the  city,  to  the  credit  of  the 
.Association,  from  which  it  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  check  of  the  President, 
countersigned  by  the  Treasurer  He  shall  report  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Association  at  every  slated  meeting. 

8th.  There  shall  be  four  stated  meetings  of  the  Associaticn—on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October— at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  as  the  President  may  indicate ;  the  other  meetings  may  be  held 
whenever  the  Association,  the  President,  or  Executive  Committee,  may  deem 
proper.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  every  meeting  by  the  President,  by 
publication  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Kichmond.  At  the  meeting  the 
parliamentary  law,  as  expounded  in  Jefiferson^s  Manual,  shall  prevail,  with  such 
modifications  of  it  as  the  Association  may  adopt ;  but  the  first  business  in 
order  shall  be  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  no  business  shall 
be  transacted  until  it  is  disposed  of 

9th.  The  Executive  Comniitiee  shall  prepare  and  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion, for  its  approval  or  rejection,  such  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  Association  and  its  utBcers,  and  the  conduct  of  its  business,  as  it  shall 
deem  proper. 

10th.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  or  abolished  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  provided  that  the  amendiuent  or  motion  to  abolish  shall  not 
be  considered  and  decided  upon  until  the  meeting  succeeding  that  »t  which 
it  was  proposed. 

11th.  The  Society  may  expel  any  member  for  misbehavior  in  its  presence, 
for  dishonorable  conduct,  or  fur  want  of  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
provided  that  the  member  whom  it  may  be  proposed  to  expel  shall  have  no- 
tice of  the  motion,  and  be  heard  in  his  defence  if  he  desires. 

12th.  Twenty-five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

13th.  Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Association  whenever  he  may 
think  fit,  by  notifying  the  President  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
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ART.  VI.-TMPKOVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  RIVERS. 

LETTER     PROM   ALBERT   STEIN   OF    MOBILE,  ON   THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF 

THE  LOWER    APPOMATTOX,    VIRGINIA. 

The  power  that  impels  water  to  flow — or  in  other  words,  the  ac- 
tual power  of  gravitation  upon  running  water,  in  any  case — depends 
upon  the  slope  or  inclination  of  the  surface. 

The  retarding  forces  are  the  friction  of  the  water  upon  the  perim- 
eter, or  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bed  in  contact  with  the  stream,  the 
adhesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  fluid  among  themselves,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

When  water  flows  uniformly  through  any  channel,  the  sum  of  all 
the  resistances  that  it  encounters  is  equal  to  the  accelerating  force. 

Tlie  momentum  is  the  product  of  the  quantity  of  water  multiplied 
by  the  velocity. 

In  tidal  rivers,  the  momentum  of  the  column  of  water  flowing  in- 
land along  a  gradually  contracting  and  ascending  channel,  caupcs  the 
level  of  the  tidal  wave  to  be  higher  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tidal 
wave,  than  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  and  in  such  a  gradually  con- 
tracting or  funnel-shaped  channel,  the  flood- wave  attains  its  greatest 
height.  The  height  to  which  the  tidal  wave  is  thus  elevated,  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  the  river  during  a 
given  time. 

In  large  rivers,  where  the  bed  is  broad  and  deep,  and  the  fall  but 
slight,  the  elevation  of  the  flood-wave  deviates  but  little  from  a  hori- 
zontal level. 

The  navigable  depth  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water  pas- 
sing and  repassing  through  a  well-defined  channel.  The  tidal  flow 
is,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  chief  agent  that  keeps  open  and  deep- 
ens the  navigation. 

The  progress  of  all  detritus  is  in  a  seaward  direction,  because  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  seaward,  and  the  power  of  the  ebbing  must 
necessarily  be  greater  than  that  of  the  flowing  waters,  by  reason  of  the 
declination  of  the  surface.  The  ebb  is  also  obviously  stronger  than 
the  flood,  from  not  only  returning  the  quantity  of  water  forced  in  by 
the  tide,  but  carrying  with  it,  in  addition,  the  upland  water  accumu- 
lated in  the  meantime. 

By  increasing  tlie  quantity  of  wator  driven  up  the  channel  of  the 
river  at  flood-tide,  the  velocity  of  the  ebbing  waters  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  with  it  their  power  to  bear  along  seaward  the  detritus 
or  movable  materials  at  the  bottom.  The  power  of  the  water  to  re- 
move such    materials  is  also  increased  by  an  increase  of  its  depth. 

The  obstructions  which  check  the  propagation  of  the  tidal  wave, 
are  the  diffu.^ion  of  the  water  over  large  surfaces,  islands,  sinuosities  in 
the  line  of  current,  inequaUties  in  the  channel,  and  the  slope  of  the 
low- water  line. 

In  every  case  where  the  stream  is  made  to  deviate  from  a  st'  'ight 
line,   there  aaust  necessarily  be  a  loss  of  mom^tvlxxTsv,  w  ^^^w^v^^^ 
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power.  The  course  of  the  river  having  been  made  as  direct  as  pos* 
bible,  and  the  power  of  the  stream  concentrated  between  permanent 
bank?,  the  current,  with  accelerated  velocity,  will  work  to  obtain 
in  depth  what  it  loses  in  width. 

The  greatest  scouring  power,  or  momentum,  is  at  the  time  when 
the  quantity  of  ebbing  water  multiplied  by  the  velocity  is  the  gi*eat- 
est,  and  this  is  about  mean  ebb  tide. 

Before  the  commencgnent  (in  1823)  of  the  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lower  Appomattox  river,  the  flow  of  the  tide  was 
so  much  obstructed  by  an  excessive  width  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  as 
also  by  its  numerous  islands  and  sinuosities,  that  only  vessels  draw- 
ing about  three  feet  of  water  could  reach  the  wharves  at  Petersburg. 
In  some  place?,  the  width  of  the  river  was  inordinately  great ;  and  in 
others,  instead  of  flowing  in  one  bed,  kept  open  by  the  whole  avail- 
able scouring  power,  it  was  divided  by  islands  into  several  branches, 
neither  of  them  affording  good  navigation,  while  immediately  above 
and  below  each  island,  there  w<is  a  sand  bank  or  shallow. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  the  tidal  wave  and  to 
navigation  was  presented  by  the  bends  of  the  river,  which  also  had 
sand-banks  immediately  above  and  below  them. 

As  the  tidal  flow  is  the  chief  agent  which  keeps  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lower  Appomattox,  scouring  and  maintaining  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  we  laid  it  down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
operations  for  its  improvement,  that  this  same  agent  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purpose,  not  only  of  preserving  the  navigable  depth 
already  existing,  but  also  of  increasing  it ;  and  that  its  extent,  as  to 
ssctionul  capacity,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
admitted. 

The  first  object  that  received  attention,  was  to  establish  a  well- 
defined  navigable  tract,  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Petersburg,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  the  tide,  and  to  enable  the  river  by  an  ener 
^etic  and  well-regulated  current,  to  do  its  own  work,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  rii^ht  way  and  the  right  place. 

The  cross  sectional  area  of  the  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  was  left 
unimpaired  for  the  reception  of  the  flood  waters,  and  thence  to 
the  wharves  at  Petersburg,  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  reg- 
ularly contracted  to  a  funnel-shape  ;  so  that,  by  the  admission  of  as 
large  a  body  of  tidal  waters  as  possible,  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
upland  water?,  might  effect,  on  the  ebb,  the  greatest  possible  scour  of 
the  channel. 

The  James  river  affords  a  standard  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  not 
affected  by  the  works  above  the  Point  of  Rocks.  It  regulates  the 
time  of  passage  of  the  tidal  waters  due  to  the  Appomattox,  in,  and 
out,  through*  the  cross-section  at  the  Point  of  Rocks.  The  greater, 
therefore,  the  amount  to  be  passod  in  tlic  interval  between  high  and 
low- water,  the  stronger  the  current ;  and  the  less  the  amount,  the 
weaker  the  current  and  the  l35is  its  power  to  8cour  the  channel. 

Tlie  quantity  of  tidal  water  propelled  up  the  funnel-shaped  chan- 
nel, through  the  cross-section  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  determines,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  upland  waters,  the  sectional  capacity— and  a 
decrease  of  one  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  other. 

A  depression  of  the  low-water  level  insures  an  increase  of  the  tidal 
duration,  and  hence,  of  the  tidal  quantity.  The  first  is  a  direct  and 
immediate  improvement  of  the  navigation  :  the  last  keeps  open  and 
improves  the  channel  by  means  of  a  greater  discharge. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  after  the  limits  of  the 
channel  from  Petersburg  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  had  been  designated, 
it  became  necessary  to  close  subsidiary  channels,  make  new  cuts  for 
the  pafsage  of  the  river  in  a  more  direct  and  more  permanent  course, 
and  to  contract  the  stream  to  a  proper  breadth,  so  as  to  form  a  sec- 
tional area,  which  the  river  should  be  capable  of  keeping  open, 
and  to  obtain  the  stipulated  depth  of  seven  feet,  at  mean  high- water. 

The  plan  which  I  adopted  for  contracting  the  power  of  the  river 
and  changing  its  direction,  was  to  construct  the  works  of  brushwood, 
stakes,  and  gravel,  which  materials  could  be  procured  near  the  places 
where  they  were  required. 

Having  confined  the  river  in  a  single  navigable  channel,  the  low, 
sandy  sides,  being  no  longer  subject  to  the  inroads  of  the  tides  and  cur- 
rent, gradually  increased  in  elevation  and  produced  vegetation.  Tliis 
process  was  expedited  hj  the  planting  of  branches  of  willow.  This 
prevented  any  disturbance  of  materials  of  which  the  banks  or  low 
flats  were  composed. 

The  natural  effects  of  shortening  the  course  of  the  river  are,  a  freer 
discharge  of  the  water,  and  consequent  depression  of  the  low-water 
level,  a  readier  propagation  of  the  tidal  wave,  deepening  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  a  shortening  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  ebb. 

The  materials  of  which  the  bed  of  the  river  is  composed,  being 
sand  and  fine  gravel,  could  be  removed  by  the  natural  scour,  without 
involving  any  other  expense  than  the  necej<saiy  works  for  the  guid- 
ance of  tlie  current  and  contraction  of  the  river  to  a  proper  breadth. 

If,  however,  during  the  progress  of  scouring,  any  hard  portions  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  had  remained  and  become  exposed,  after  the 
finer  particles  had  been  .washed  away,  they  would,  of  course,  have  re- 
quired to  be  removed  by  artiiieial  means,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform 
motion  and  depth  of  water. 

Had  the  authorities  of  Petersburg  preserved  the  established  width 
and  direction  of  the  river,  from  the  wharves  at  that  city  to  the 
Point  of  Kocks,  or  as  far  as  the  improvement  extended,  no  diminu- 
tion of  depth  would  have  taken  place  in  the  channel,  because  the 
scouring  process  would  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  improvement. 

If  the  works  had  been  kept  in  proper  repair,  the  process  of  scour- 
ing would  probably  have  continued  in  operation  for  years.  This  pro- 
cess will  be  resumed,  whenever  the  river  obtains  a  well-defined  and 
permanent  bed,  from  Petersburg  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  by  virtue  of 
the  causes,  the  operation  of  which  has  already  been  explained. 

In  places,  where  the  works  have  been  destroyed  from  neglect,  and 
the  stream  again  diffused  over  too  large  a  space,  it  is  only  ne^ies^^Ax^ 
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again  to  reduce  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  proper  width,  when  its 
own  momentum  will  be  enabled  to' scour  out  and  maintain  a  greater 
and  more  uniform  depth,  without  any  recourse  to  expensive  dredging 
operations.  The  river  has  brought  down  the  materials  that  fill  its 
bed  and  diminish  its  depth,  and  it  can  certainly  be  made  to  transport 
them  still  farther. 

Dredging  may  be  rendered  very  useful  in  the  removal  of  hard  sub- 
stances, or  portions  of  the  bed,  beyond  the  power  of  the  current  to 
bear  along  or  wash  away  ;  but  when  regarded  as  a  principal  agent  in 
deepening  the  channel,  it  is  an  error.  It  attacks  the  effect  instead 
of  the  cause.  The  cause,  remaining  unimpaired  in  its  operation,  the 
effect  will,  of  course,  be  continually  recurring. 

The  operators  upon  the  river,  should  guide  the  current  to  deposit 
the  alluvial  matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  beneficially,  and  not 
prejudicially,  to  navigation.  Bearing  in  mind  the  principles  above 
laid  down,  they  should  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  removal 
of  obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of  the  tide,  and  uniform  flow  of 
the  river  through  a  properly-regulated  channel,  of  suitable  width,  and 
as  straight  as  possible.  The  reopening  of  the  channel  through  the 
sharp  bend  at  Blendford,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  this  principle. 

Tliis  reopening  of  the  channel,  by  dredging  operations,  is  done  at 
an  expense  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  the  cost  would  have  been 
of  blasting  and  removing  the  few  rocks  from  the  cut-off.  These  are 
seven  feet  below  mean  high-water,  or  three  feet,  six  inches,  below 
low- water  mark.  Their  removal  might  have  been  effected  without  any 
interruption  to  navigation,  and  it  would  have  secured  a  deep,  straight, 
and  permanent  channel.  Moreover,  the  circuitous  channel  will  re- 
quire a  continual  ex|»enditure  to  keep  it  free  from  obstructions,  and 
will  always  offer  impediments  to  the  passage  of  the  tidal  wave  and 
hindcrances  to  navigation. 

Without  a  proper  regulation  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  all  at- 
tempts to  deepen  the  navig^ition  by  means  of  dredging,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  pure  and  gratuitous  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Petersburg. 

The  works  constructed  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  navigable  depth  was  in- 
creased from  three  to  seven  feet  at  mean  high  tide,  by  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  river,  without  incurring  any  expense  for  the  removal  of 
materials  by  artiticial  means.  This  is  an  encouraging  practical  ex- 
ample to  demonstrate  that,  by  an  adherence  to  the  above  principlet^ 
and  the  application  of  works  constructed  in  accordance  with  them, 
the  depth  of  water  may  be  increased  by  the  action  of  the  river  itself. 

In  order  that  the  lower  or  tidal  portion  of  the  Appomattox  may 
be  successfully  improved,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  greatest 
poirsible  quantity  of  water  should  enter  the  river  through  the  cross- 
section  at  the  Point  of  Uocks,  and  that  it  should  be  caused  to  flow  as 
fast  and  as  directly  as  possible,  through  a  regularly  constructed  bed  of  a 
breadth  properly  adapted  to  the  volume  of  ebbing  water.  This 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  improvement. 
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The  results  of  the  works  executed  by  the  writer,  for  the  purpose  o^ 
obtaining  the  stipulated  navigable  depth  of  seven  feet  at  mean  high- 
water,  were — 

1st.  The  formation  of  a  channel  of  the  proper  width  and  thick- 
ness. 

2d.  The  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

3d.  The  depression  of  the  low- water  level. 

4th.  The  increase  of  the  durntion  of  the  tidal  influence. 

The  benefits  to  navigation  have  been— 

Ist.  A  more  direct  and  better  defined  channel. 

2d.   A  greater  depth  of  water. 

3d.  A  greater  duration  of  the  tim3  during  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  tide,  the  river  is  navigable. 

Mobile,  December  2,  1859. 


ART.  VII.-CITIKS  OF  THK  SOLTTH-RTCHMOND. 

The  growth  of  this  beaatiful  city,  and  its  progress  in  commercial  and  man- 
ufactaring  opulence,  must  be  a  subject  of  juat  pride  throughout  all  the  South- 
em  States,  and  in  the  event  of  any  future  trouble,  we  may  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing her  to  become  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest  city  of  the  Southern  Union. 
Her  people  have  spirit  acd  enterprise,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence — and 
judging  from  their  course  since  the  recent  Northern  invasion,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  they  will  be  ready  to  lead  off  in  every  matter  that  concerns  the 
honor  and  security  of  the  South. 

Let  Richmond,  therefore,  enter  the  field  in  earnest.  It  is  in  her  power  to  con- 
duct a  large  importing  and  exporting  t^ade.  Her  tributary  railroads  are 
stretching  in  every  direction  where  prod uci ion  and  wealth  may  be  controlled. 
The  South  looks  to  her  in  the  present  exigency — and  will  not  look  in  vain. 
Her  example  will  soon  be  imitated. 

From  a  little  volume  which  has  been  fir  sume  time  on  our  desk,  entitled, "  Rich- 
mond in  By-Goue-Days,  by  an  old  Citizen,"  wc  sh^II  proceed  to  make  two  or  three 
interesting  extracts,  referring  the  reader  at  tho  same  time,  to  the  many  valuable 
statistics  we  have  on  several  occasions  furnished  in  our  own  pages  on  this  subject. 

MANUFACTURKS   AKD    MILLS. 

The  attempts  to  establish  manu/'actones  in  Richmond  on  the  joint- 
stock  principle,  have  been  almost  invariable  unsuccessful,  and  not  in 
liichmond  only,  but  throughout  the  South ;  and  I  might  add  the 
North  also,  with  the  exception  of  those  establishments  wiiich  are 
owned  by  a  few  stockholders  who  look  to  tlieir  interests. 

When  England  jn  1  France  were  vying  with  each  otlier  which  could 
commit  the  greatest  outrages  on  our  commerce,  by  their  Order3  in 
Council  and  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  (Napoleon  dated  his  edicts 
from  almost  every  capital  he  choice),  and  when  we  resorted  to  the 
terrapin  policy  of  embargo  and  non-intercourse,  to  prepare  for  war 
by  depriving  ourselves  of  the  means  to  conduct  it,  then,  among  other 
patriotic  resolutions  adopted  at  public  meetingfi,  was  one  that  we 
should  dress  in  domestic  fabncs ;  and  as  homespun  *<  was  the  only 
wear/'  the  price  of  coarse  mixed  Virginia  cotton  cloth  was  a  dollar  or 
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more  a  yard  for  such  as  is  now  worth  twelve  or  eighteen  cents,  and 
many  of  our  citizens  who  could  afford  it,  especially  the  politicians  of 
the  terrapin  party,  were  thus  arrayed  from  head  to  foot. 

As  the  primitive  spinning  wheels  and  hand-looms  could  not  supply 
the  patriotic  demand  for  their  productions,  a  resort  to  machinery 
was  proposed. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  capitol  about  the  year  1809,  to 
raise  by  subscription  a  sufficient  sum  (no  trifling  one)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factory.  The  patriotic 
fervor  overflowed  in  frotliy  speeches,  but  when  it  subsided  it  left  no 
residuum  in  ca«h. 

I'arson  Blair  made  some  fun  of  it  in  a  satire  commencing  thus  : — 

'*  I'ro  dccn  with  plcft'-are  In  your  patriot  citj, 
The  appointment  of  a  moat  august  committee. 
To  encowrage  manufactares  of  our  own, 
And  b.ing  Old  Kngland  to  her  marrow  bone, 
To  tspoil  her  commerce,  since  Rhb'A  made  us  wroth; 
And  bring  lier  pride  down  with  Virginia  cloth." 

Fortunately  for  the  few  who  were  disposed  to  subscribe  for  the 
mules  and  jennies,  tliere  were  not  backers  enough  to  second  them,  and 
the  project  failed.  An  individual  (li.  J.  Harris)  who  had  twisted  to- 
bacco successfully,  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  twisting  of  cotton, 
but  not  successfully,  and  his  mill  was  converted  to  the  more  conge- 
nial purpose  of  grinding  wheat.        ' 

Some  years  later,  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  paper,  &c.,  expensive  buildings  were 
erected,  the  works  put  in  operation,  and  while  everything  was  new, 
and  improved  machinery  not  introduced  elsewhere,  some  dividends 
were  paid — but  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The  raw  materials 
were  bought  with  cash,  or  if  on  credit,  at  a  high  rate ;  the  manufac- 
tured article  had  to  be  sold  on  credit,  and  generally  to  be  shipped 
to  the  North  lor  a  market,  incurring  heavy  charges.  Dividends 
ceased,  debts  were  contracted,  and,  to  wind  up  the  concern,  the  es- 
tablishment was  sold,  at  a  loss  to  the  stockholders  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  It  now  became  the  property  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
few  partners.  Presidents, directors,  agents^  (fee,  were  dispensed  with. 
Instciid  of  being  everybody's  business,  it  was  somebody's,  and  each 
establishment  in  succession  passed  from  a  corporate  body  to  an  indi- 
vidual one,  and  from  decay  to  prosperity. 

The  amount  of  capital  thus  sunk  by  stockholders  in  various  manu- 
facturing e?t:iblisliments  in  almost  every  town  in  Virginia,  would 
count  up  to  millions,  but  it  was  fortunately  dis-tributed  among  many 
parties.  Their  successors  are  rendering  benefits  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  employing  a  large  number  of  workmen,  and 
giving  occupation  indirectly  to  the  various  classes  of  tradesmen, 
farmer^,  landlords,  &c.,  with  whom  the  former  deal. 

The  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  Kichmond  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  The  boilers  and  machinery  for 
two  of  the  largest  sliips-of-war  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
Tredegar  Works,  where  cannon  are  made  in  great  numbers  for  our 
ships  and  forts. 
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When  the  raw  materials  for  manufactures  which  our  interior  can 
supply,  and  the  water-power  extending  some  miles  above  the  city,  to 
convert  them  into  useful  fabrics,  shall  be  practically  developed,  Rich- 
mond may  become  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
Union.* 

I  have  alluded  to  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  The  destitution  of  the 
country  of  many  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  caused  by  these  prece- 
dents, was  very  severe;  for  they  operated  to  prevent  importations  be- 
fore war  was  declared  ;  whereas  the  utmost  facility  should  have  been 
given  to  obtain  abundant  stocks  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  contest. 

Salt  sold  in  Richmond  at  one  period  of  the  war  nt  twenty -five  dol- 
lars per  sack,  and  some  persons  undertook  to  make  it  along  the  sea- 
shore, by  boiling  the  salt  water  in  large  kettles ;  others  in  vats,  by 
solar  evaporation.  Brown  sugar  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  or  more 
per  pound,  coffee  at  forty  or  fifty  cents,  and  almost  all  imported  com- 
modities in  proportion. 

The  supplies  we  obtained  were  not  so  much  by  importation  as  by 
capture  from  the  enemy.  Our  privateers  were  numerous,  daring,  and 
frequently  successful  in  getting  their  prizes  into  those  ports  which 
the  enemy  could  not  easily  blockade. 

Tlic  exports  we  made  from  Richmond,  Petersburg,  &c.,  were 
chiefly  by  way  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  East 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish  colony,  and  neutral.  Tobacco,  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  anicle,  was  transported  partly  in  small  vessels 
through  the  inlets  and  sounds  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Greorgia,  ^partly  by  wagons,  at  an  enormous  expense  and  risk,  and 
with  great  labor  and  trouble — but  all  these  were  well  compensated  by 
the  price  of  four  or  five  shillings  sterling  per  pound  for  such  as  got 
safely  (o  market,  the  first  cost  being  about  as  many  cents. 

The  central  position  of  Virginia  was  most  unfavorable  for  this 
forced  trade.  Tlic  New  England  States  resorted  to  East  port,  in  Maine, 
on  our  northeastern  boundary,  where  there  seemed  to  exist  a  good 
understanding  with  their  opposite  neighbors  and  enemies.  Tliey  each 
obeyed  the  injunction,  "  Love  your  enemies  as  yourselves."  The 
same  veasel  might  be  repeatedly  captured  and  recaptured,  and  tlie 
prize  money  on  both  sides  be  divided  between  the  amicable  belliger- 
ents— friendly  spoliations  being  made  by  previous  arrangements. 

The  dangerous  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  deemed  a  safeguard  by 


•  Although  not  imroediatelj  pertiining  to  my  subject,  T  will  here  take  occasion  to  note,  on 
the  authority  of  Col.  Byr'l,  tU:it  Col.  Spotswood,  on  the  Roppahannock.was  the  first  person  in 
Amerii-a  wlio  built  a  furnace  for  making  pig  (or  soic)  iron.  There  wert- Koine  bloomtries  in 
New- England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  following  the  Col.'s  cxaniptf.  they  intinduced  furnaces. 
There  were  at  this  time  (1732)  four  furnaces  in  Viririnia,near  the  Rappahannot  k,  above  Prcder- 
ick:«l>ui  g.  and  the  kow  iron  they  made  was  carted  fifteen  to  twenty-four  miles  to  boat  naviga- 
tion, thence  down  to  the  port  of  Hliipment,  where  it  was  pui  on  board  vesseln  for  Knglaud  at  a 
frelgiit  of  75.  6i.  per  ton  (in  lieu  of  ballaHt),  wliich  with  the  other  chargcH  on  it  amounted  to 
20.<.,  and  it  was  s.dd  at  120.'?.  per  ton.  There  were  at  that  date  m  few  fhips  at  Philadelphia 
that  the  makers  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania  had  to  work  it  up  for  home  use.  At  that  time,  says 
Byrd.  '•  (Jreat  Uiitain  hid  impurted  from  Spain,  Holhtnd,  Denmark. Sweden,  Hnd  Muscovy, no 
Itif.'  than  I20,0(M)  tons  yearly."    Great  Britain  now  produces  over  three  million  tons. 
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some  enterprising  men,  who  relied  on  the  fleetness  of  their  clippers 
and  the  dangers  of  their  coast,  to  can'y  on  trade  with  Cuba,  &c. 

Virginia  liad  to  depend  chiefly  on  hard  knocks,  and  Norfolk  re- 
joiced now  and  then  in  the  arrival  of  some  captured  ship,  and  a  prize 
to  her  saucy  Jack  or  daring  Roger.  A  similar  recourse  for  supplies 
and  a  similar  employment  for  our  vessels  will  not,  I  hope,  recur. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  Virginia  was  built,  I  am  told,  near  the  spot 
where  HaxalVs  mills  now  stands,  or  run.  It  was  a  mere  wooden 
shanty,  built  on  the  rocks  in  the  river,  and  approached  by  planks  laid 
from  one  rock  to  another.  The  machinery  was  a  common  tub  wheel, 
propelled  by  a  natural  rapid,  and  gave  motion  to  a  pair  of  mill  stones, 
which  served  to  grind  corn  for  the  inhabitants.  Twenty-two  pairs 
now  grind  eight  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  and  from  the  extensive  additions  to  the 
buildings  recently  made,  perhaps  some  ten  or  twenty  pairs  more  may 
be  added  to  the  establishment. 

In  the  long  interval  between  the  erection  of  the  shanty  and  of 
Haxairs  mills,  the  site  of  the  latter  was  occupied  by  Rosses  mills,  which 
were  swept  off  by  a  freshet  and  rebuilt.  They  then  acquired  celebrity 
as  Gallegos  mills,  the  first  of  the  name,  and  resisted  the  floods  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  flames,  as  did  the  next  generation  of  mills  on  the  same 
spot. 

The  Gallego  mills  changed  their  locality  to  a  site  on  the  canal, 
some  miles  above  the  city,  and  these  twice  shared  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors.  Then  was  erected  a  much  larger  establishment  on  the 
basin,  which  after  a  few  years  was  also  destroyed  by  fire.  The  en- 
terprising owner*,  however,  nothing  daunted,  rebuilt  them  on  even  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  are  now  erecting  another  building  of  simi- 
lar dimensions,  the  machinery  in  which,  if  introduced,  to  be  propelled 
by  the  same  water-power  repeated — constituting  probably  the  largest 
mills  in  the  world. 

f  A  portion  of  the  ai^ioiy  had  been  converted  (like  the  sword  to  a 
ploughshare)  into  a  flour  mill ;  but  I  believe  the  State  is  not  a 
partner,  and  may  permit  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  manu- 
facture food  than  lircarms.  A  large  flour-mill  has  been  erected  at 
Tredegar,  a  short  distance  above  the  armory,  and  here  grain  is 
ground  and  cannons  are  cast,  in  close  proximity.  This,  however, 
as  well  as  two  other  flour-mills.  Taliojh  ro" s,  and  Bragrfa,  on  the 
Manchebter  side,  are  all  of  recent  construction,  and  do  not  b*.'long  to 
by-gone  days ;  but  those  do  which  precedud  them,  and  occupied  the 
same  ground.  Cunninghams^  iiftcr ward  Rathe j'/unC a  mill,  and  also  a 
distiller}' and  a  tan-yard,  stood  where  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  arc. 
The  mill  was  burnt  and  rebuilt,  and  burned  again,  if  I  mislakc  not ; 
and  Mr.  Kutherlord  built  a  mill  higher  up  the  canal,  which  sutfered 
the  fate  of  Scbustcpol,  by  bombardment,  in  the  process  of  blasting 
rock  to  widen  the  canal. 

To  a  stranger,  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  is  well  com- 
pensated by  a  view  of  the   armory,  the  Tredegar  iron  works,   the 
mills,   the   water    works,    Belle    Isle    (where    there   are  also  iron 
works)  and    the  rapids  ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  Hollywood 
cemeten-. 
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•*  Old  Dominion  Iron  and  Nail  Works.* — We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  these  extensive  iirorks,  on  Belle  Isle,  and  were  so  much  surprised  and 
gratified  by  the  magnitude  and  completeness  of  the  operations,  which  we  wit* 
nessed  for  tlie  first  time,  that  we  could  not  but  reproach  oareelf  for  having 
failed  heretofore  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  manufac- 
taring  establishments  in  or  near  this  city.  Belle  Isle,  as  most  of  our  city 
readers  are  awai*e,  is  a  large  island  situated  in  the  falls  of  James  river,  near  the 
Chesterfield  shore,  and  about  one  third  of  a  mile  above  the  Petersburg  railroad 
bridge.  Its  area  is  about  fifty  acres,  about  one  fourth  of  which  belongs  to  the 
iron  and  nail  company — ^the  residue,  which  is  unimproved,  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Dr.  Brockenbrough.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  undulating,  and  near  the  cen- 
tre it  rises  into  a  bold  eminence,  from  the  summit  of  whicli  an  extended  ond 
magnificent  view  of  Richmond  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 

'*  The  iron  works  are  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  and  were  erected 
twenty  odd  years  ago  by  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
bar  iron.  The  business  languished  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhops  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  the  construction  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  rail- 
road, and  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Wm.  S.  Triplett  and  Hugh  W.  Fry,  the 
largest  stockholders  of  the  company.  These  gentlemen,  about  ten  years  ago, 
directed  their  means  and  energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  nail  factory  on  the 
island,  and  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  establishments  of  this  kind  in  tlic 
United  States.  Mr.  Triplett  is  president  of  the  company,  and  while  he  will  now 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  his  own  energy,  and  reap  the  substantial  benefits  which 
will  arise  from  the  success  of  his  schemes,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  manufacturing  importance  of  Richmond. 

"  Tbe  first  department  of  the  works  which  we  visited  was  the  saw-mill,  or  keg 
factory.  The  operations  were  exceedingly  interesting — the  whole  process  of 
preparing  the  timber  for  coopers  being  earned  on  by  machinery.  The  pine  logs 
used  here  are  sawed  into  billets  for  the  staves,  and  boards  for  the  headings.  The 
billets  are  cut  into  staves,  by  saws  attached  to  the  ends  of  revolving  cylinders, 
whicli  give  them  the  requisite  curve  on  both  sides.  Each  billet  is  placed  on  on 
automatic  lunner,  which  carries  the  wood  against  the  saw,  until  a  stave  is  cut 
off.  It  then  springs  back,  re-adjusts  the  billet  to  the  desired  thickness,  and 
continues  the  process  until  the  wood  is  all  cut.  The  staves  arc  then  passed  to 
a  circular  saw,  by  which  they  are  trimmed  to  n  uniform  width  and  bevel. 
Thence  they  are  taken  to  a  large  yard,  and  piled  up  to  be  '  seasoned,'  before 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  cooper's  shop.  Another  interesting  process  is  the 
cutting- out  of  the  heads.  This  is  also  accomplished  by  machinery,  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  An  operative  passes  a  board  between  two  revolving  saws,  the 
teeth  or  blades  of  which  project  inwardly,  toward  each  other.  The  bourd  is 
pressed  alternately  against  each  saw.  and  in  a  moment  of  time,  the  circular  head 
is  edged  and  cut  out,  ready  for  the  cooper.  The  same  process,  by  hand,  would 
occupy  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  coopers'  shop  is  about  fifty  yards 
distant,  and  the  rapidity  and  skill  exhibited  by  the  operatives  there  arc  quite 
astonishing. 

"  We  next  went  into  the  rolling  mill,  and  saw  the  puddlers  at  work.  In  this 
department  pig  iron  is  converted  into  ham  by  the  usual  process.  Further 
on,  under  the  same  roof,  the  bars  are  cut  into  pieces  about  fifteen  inclus  long. 
These  pieces  arc  then  fastened  together  in  •  billets/  and  rcheati'd  in  other  fur- 
naces, whence  they  are  taken  to  ponderous  rollers,  and  flattened  out  into 
narrow  sheets.  When  these  sheets  are  sufficiently  cool,  they  arc  conveyed  to 
the  »henrs  and  cut  up  into  strips.  The  thickness  of  the  sheets  detLrniines  the 
width  of  the  strips,  as  the  strips  determine  the  length  or  'size*  of  the  nnils  to  be 
cut  from  tbem.  A  sheet  of  iron  ten  feet  long  is  chopped  up  in  about  three 
minutes. 

**  We  next  repoired  to  the  second  ttory  of  a  large  wooden  house  and  witnefescd 
the  final  process  of  nail-making.     Arranged  in  rows,  the  length  of  the  building. 


*  Thitf  description  of  the  extemivo  nail  work.",  in  Richmond,  in  furuidhed  tt.s  by  one  qC  Uv« 
local  papers. 
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were  fifty  cutting  machines  in  operation,  making  a  tremendous  noise,  and  jarring 
the  fragile  builaing  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  caused  as  to  hesitate  before 
consenting  to  follow  our  guide.  We  ventured  in,  however,  and  were  repaid  for 
our  risk.  At  each  machine  an  0})crative  was  seated  holding  iu  his  right  hand  a 
stick  terminating  in  a  kind  of  pincers,  which  held  firmly  in  its  grasp  one  of 
those  strips  of  iron  above  mentioned.  With  this  instrument  the  machine  is  fed, 
The  powerful  jaw  or  knife  of  the  cutter  snaps  off  a  piece  of  the  metal,  which 
instantly  receives  a  violent  blow  at  one  end  to  form  the  head,  and  then  falls 
through  the  machine,  at  the  feet  of  the  operative,  a  finished  nail.  The  size  of 
the  nail  regulates  the  quantity  produced,  but  the  average  is  between  eight  and 
ten  kegs  a  day,  from  each  machine — the  capacity  of  each  keg  being  100  lbs. 
From  thirty  to  forty  different  sizes  of  nails  can  be  made  at  these  works,  but  the 
machines  are  employed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  cutting  those  sizes 
which  command  the  readiest  side.  Adjoining  the  cutting  room  is  the  packing 
department,  where  two  or  three  laborers  arc  constantly  engaged  in  packing  the 
nails  in  kegs. 

"  Formerly,  the  materials  used  at  these  works,  and  the  products,  were  con- 
veyed across  the  river,  to  and  from  the  llichmond  shore,  in  barges.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  mode  of  transportation  was  very  heavy,  and  materially  curtailed 
the  profits  of  tbe  company.  Now,  the  coal  is  brought  from  the  Chesterfield 
mines,  in  en  re,  over  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  and  deposited  near  the 
furnaces ;  the  metal  used  is  brought  from  the  wharf  opposite  Rockets,  over  a 
branch  of  the  same  road,  and  the  nails  transported  to  the  wharf  or  depot,  by  the 
return  cars.  Apart  from  the  great  convenience  of  this  mode  of  transportation, 
its  comparative  cheapness,  as  compared  with  the  old  method,  is  eauivalent  to  a 
large  profit.  The  island  is  connected  with  the  Chesterfield  shore  oy  a  substan- 
tial covered  bridge,  costing  $25,000,  which  amount  was  advanced  by  the  Old 
Dominion  company,  when  the  bridge  was  built — six  years  ago.  They  have 
been  credited  with  the  freight  charges  accruing  since  that  time,  and  the  outlay 
being  now  balanced,  the  bridge  reverts  to  the  railroad  company. 

"  Encouraged  by  their  success  and  future  prospects,  the  Old  Dominion  com- 
pany have  resolved  to  make  further  improvements  at  their  works.  The  wooden 
buildinprs  will  all  be  pulled  down,  and  fire-proof  structures  erected  in  their  stead. 
The  saving  of  insurance  thus  effected  will  equal  in  amount  the  interest  on  the 
outhty.  The  new  buildings  will  be  located  so  as  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the 
operations. 

**  The  annual  production  of  nails  by  the  Old  Dominion  Iron  and  Nail  Com- 
pany is  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  kegs.  Ten  years  ago 
the  production  was  only  twent^'-five  thousand  kegs  a  year.  A  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  bushels  of  coal  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  arc 
cousuujcd  anniiully  iu  this  manufactory.  The  toUil  value  of  the  manufactures  is 
about  $1,000  per  ^ay.  The  nails  made  here  have  obtained  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion, and  arc  uii9urpasr*ed  in  the  United  States.  They  are  sold  in  nearly  all  the 
Southern  and  South  west<.'rn  States,  and  the  more  they  become  known,  the 
greater  is  the  demand  for  them.  A  hundred  and  seventy-five  operatives  are 
employed  in  this  c-stal)li.<hmeut,  making,  with  their  families,  probably  five  hun- 
dred persons  depeudeut  upon  it.  On  the  island  there  is  a  small  church  and 
Sunday-school  room,  for  the  benefit  of  those  employes  who  live  tiiere.  Proba- 
bly there  is  no  plaie  in  the  United  States  which,  from  the  advantages  of  iron 
and  coal,  \Xa  almost  unlimited  water  power,  its  isolated  position — capable  of 
being  imprognably  fortified — ^rind  its  r.iilroad  commmunications,  could  make  a 
better  site  than  *  Belle  Isle '  for  a  national  foundry.  The  superintendent  of 
tile  Belle  lAa  Works  is  Mr.  Douglas  Baird,  an  intelligent  and  energetic  Scotch- 
man, whose  skill,  indui^try,  and  fidelity,  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  condition  of  the  establishment." 

TOIJACCO  WAREHOUSES  OP  RICHMOND. 

Where  tobacco  is  in  almost  every  one's  mouth,  either  for  mastica^ 
tion,  fumigation,  inhalation,  or  discussion,  and  where  it  constitutes 
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one  of  the  most  important  commercial  Btnples,  it  seems  proper  to 
notice  it,  though  I  fear  that  my  fair  readers,  if  I  have  any,  may  turn 
up  their  pretty  noses  at  it,  instead  of  turning  it  up  their  pretty 
noses,  against  which  latter  turn  I  enter  my  protest,  as  well  as  against 
the  practice  of  dipping,  which  I  will  not  explain,  lest  an  Eve-like, 
and  evil  cunosity  might  induce  some  now  sweet  lips  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, and  I  won't  play  the  serpent  to  tempt  them. 

Tobacco  is  now  a  universal  medium  of  introduction,  among  those 
who  are  addicted  to  its  use  ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia,  and 
until  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  it  was  a  circulating  medium  in 
the  place  of  money.  Even  the  parson's  salary  and  fees  were  rated 
at  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco,  estimated  at  two  pence  per  pound. 

The  Tobacco  Warehouses  or  Inspections  in  Bichmond,  fifty  years 
ago,  were  ShockcB,  a  mere  cluster  of  wooden  sheds ;  Bipds^  of  brick, 
opposite  to  the  present  Exchange  Hotel ;  and  EockeU^  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  walls  is  now  standing,  their  aspect  from  the  river 
having  the  appearance  of  an  old  fortification.  The  two  latter  ceased 
their  vocation  long  since,  as  has  also  one  of  later  date,  below  Sock- 
ets, called  Powhatan,  from  being  built  near  the  wigwam  of  that 
king.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  number  of  dwellings,  and  serves 
to  shelter  other  heads  than  hogsheads.  In  later  years,  the  Public 
Warehovse,  on  the  Basin,  became  an  Inspection,  and  Seabrook's  was 
built  in  the  valley. 

In  old  times  a  furnace  stood  near  each  warehouse,  and  tobacco 
unfit  for  export,  was  treated  as  heretics  were  at  an  auto-da-fe,  as 
being  unfit  for  salvation — both  were  burned ;  and  now  both  are  suf- 
fered to  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  primitive  mode  of  transporting  tobacco  to  market  was  curious. 
The  cask  containing^  it,  was  actually  rolled  to  market  on  its  own 
periphery,  through  mud  and  stream.  A  long  wooden  spike,  driven 
into  the  centre  of  each  end,  and  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond  it, 
served  for  an  axletree  ;  a  split  sapling  was  fitted  to  it  for  .shafts,  and 
extended  in  rear  of  the  cask,  they  were  there  connected  by  a  hickory 
withe ;  a  few  slabs  were  nailed  to  these,  in  front  of  the  cask,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  foot  board,  or  box,  in  which  were  stowed  a  middling  or 
two  of  bacon,  a  bag  of  meal,  a  frying  pan,  a  hoc,  an  axe,  and  a 
blanket,  for  the  bipeds  ;  the  whole  covered  to  some  height  with  fod- 
der, for  the  quadrupeds.  If  the  distance  to  market  was  moderate, 
the  hogshead  was  rolled  on  its  hoops,  which  were  stout  and  numer- 
ous ;  but  if  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles,  or  more,  were  to  be  overcome, 
rough  felloes  were  spiked  on  at  each  end,  or  quarter  of  the  cit^k,  and 
these  rude  tires  served  to  protect  it  from  being  worn  through. 
Bough  TeUows  also  were  the  conductors. 

Tlie  tobacco  roller,  as  the  driver  (often  the  owner)  was  called, 
sought  no  roof  for  shelter,  during  his  journey,  sometimes  of  a  week's 
duration,  and  severe  toil ;  but  at  nightfall  he  kindled  a  lire  in  the 
woods  by  the  roadside,  baked  a  hoe  cake,  fried  some  bacon,  fed  his 
team  (I  omitted  to  mention  the  bag  of  corn),  rolled  his  blanket 
around  him,  and  slept  by  the  fire,  under  the  lee  of  his  catsk* 
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When  he  reached  the  warehouse,  his  tobacco  was  inspected,  a 
note  or  receipt  expressing  the  weight,  etc.,  was  handed  him,  and  he 
then  sallied  forth  into  the  streets  in  search  of  a  purchaser,  calling 
out  as  he  entered  a  store,  **  Mister,  do  you  buy  tobacco  t"  When 
he  had  found  the  ri<;ht  "  Mister,"  and  obtained  his  money,  and  a  few 
articles  to  cany  to  his  "  old  woman,"  he  strapped  the  blanket  on  one 
of  his  horses  and  rode  home.  These  men  generally  travelled  in 
small  parties,  and  if  the  weather  and  roads  were  good,  had  a  merry 
time  of  it ;  if  bad,  they  assisted  each  other,  when  obstacles  occur- 
red. 

The  journey  from  beyond  Roanoke,  which  then  consumed  six 
days,  is  now  performed  in  as  many  hours,  and  for  the  labor  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horses,  and  almost  as  many  men  and  boys  (for  a 
boy  usually  accompanied  each  man),  during  ten  days  going  and  re- 
turning, is  now  substituted  a  train  of  •  railroad  cars,  with  some  four 
or  five  men,  for  half  a  day,  and  at  one  fourth  of  the  expense. 

It  were  superfluous  to  draw  the  contrast  of  those  days  with  the 
present.  Tobacco  rollers  are  an  extinct  species.  Instead  of  them, 
tobacco  buyers  throng  the  warehouses.  Manufactories  of  the  weed 
have  sprung  up  in  every  direction.  The  largest  buildings  in  the  city 
arc,  with  few  exceptions,  tobacco  factories  ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  more  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  Kichmond,  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Such  vulgar  terms  as  "  negi^o-head  and  pig- 
tair  are  discarded,  and  the  most  fanciful  ones  substituted  ;  *'  Honey 
dew;'  "  Chridianscmnfort;'  ''  Htarfa  delight^'  '' Perfect  love;'  ''Rose- 
bud;' and  "  Cousin  Sally;'  are  adopted.  Artists  arc  employed  to  de- 
sign and  execute  cmbellislimcnts  for  the  packaget*,  and  various 
sweets,  spirits,  spices,  and  essences,  are  used  to  give  flavor  or  to  con- 
ceal it. 

Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  furnish  thousands  of  boxes  of  Liquor- 
ice, and  of  Olive  Oil,  to  sweeten,  and  to  brighten  the  quid — ^but  they 
do  not  accept  a  quid  pro  qiio^  by  permitting  the  importation  of 
**  Christian's  comfort,"  'or  "  Heart's  delight."  or  any  other  of  the 
consolations  prepared  abroad,  for  the  lovers  of  tobacco.* 

THE  COLORED  ARISTOCRACY  OP  RICHMOND. 

The  servants  belonging  to  the  old  families  in  Virginia,  and 
especially  those  pertaining  to  domestic  households,  were  as  proud  of 
their  position,  as  if  the  establishment  was  their  own.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  new  negroes,  as  the  imported  Africans  were  called,  but 
of  their  descendants. 

The  house-servants  acquired  something  of  the  polite  and  respectful 
demeanor  which  prevailed  among  the  gentility,  and  in  their  inter- 

•  The  rollowing  advertisement,  which  doe-<  not  exclude  Liquorice,  Rum.  Oliro  Oil,  and 
Sugar,  will  |i;Ivc  an  id>'a  of  iho  condimentH  u>ed  in  preparing  tobacco  for  mastication. 

■T')  Tobacconists — 501)  IUh.  large  black  Angustura  Tonqua  Beans  ;  20<)  lbs.  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 
CIoreH,  I'oppt.,  &c. ;  1,000  lbs.  good  Quni  Arabic,  iu  bale^,  low  priced  ;  2'>  bottlcH  KiiirliNh  K«- 
'ontial  Oil  Uitt<.>r  Almond!) ;  l.UOO  lbs.  (loves.  AlUpice,  Nutmegs,  Cansia,  &c. ;  Oil  of  Sweet- 
Flag  Root ;  Branding  Paint,  red  and  blue;  a  large  assortment  of  copper  bound  Branding 
BruMh<)!(;  Varni»h  ;  Spirits  Turpentine, and  every  article  used  about  a  factory,  at  low  prices." 
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course  with  each  other,  they  aped  it  to  the  ludicrous  extent  of  *'  High 
life  below  stairs."  Mister  Jupiter  would  inquire  of  Mistress  Venus 
how  Mader  Cupid  was ;  but,  in  addressing  those  servants  who  were 
many  years  their  seniors,  uncle  and  aunt  were  the  respectful  terms 
used,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  white  children  of  the  family,  for 
they  would  have  been  thought  disrespectful  and  ill  bred  to  speak  to 
old  servants  without  giving  the  appellation  of  Uncle  Adam  or  Aunt 
Eve. 

The  coachman,  in  an  old  family,  felt  as  proud  of  his  position  on 
the  box,  as  he  could  have  felt  had  he  been  inside ;  and  he  would 
issue  his  orders  to  the  footman  and  stable  boys  in  as  authoritative  a 
tone  as  if  he  occupied  that  position. 

Besides  the  pride  of  station,  there  was  a  strong  attachment  gene- 
rally, on  the  part  of  servant^,  to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  this 
descended  to  the  next  generation,  and  was  mutual  on  both  sides. 
The  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  breaking  up  of 
families,  by  death,  misfortune,  remote  intermarriages,  &c.,  have 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  these  ancient  and  respectable 
domestic  establishments ;  but  many  yet  exist  on  the  tide  waters  of 
Virginia ;  some  have  been  transplanted  to  the  upper  country,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  beautiful,  patriarchial  system  will,  in  spite  of 
the  mischievous  and  wicked  interference  of  abolitionists,  extend, 
instead  of  being  further  contracted. 

The  most  prominent  member  of  the  black  aristocracy  of  my  early 
years,  was  Sjj.  GiliicU  (probably  Simon  or  Cynia),  the  lejiding  violin- 
ist (tiddler  was  then  the  word)  at  the  bulls  and  dancin;»  parties. 
He  traced  his  title  to  position,  to  the  days  of  vice-royalty,  having 
held  office  under  Lord  Botetourt,  when  governor,  but  whether  behind 
his  chair  or  his  coach  is  in  the  mist  of  obscurity. 

Sy.  Gilliat  flourished  in  Richmond,  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century,  and  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  last.  He  was  tall,  and 
even  in  his  old  age  (if  he  ever  grew  old),  erect  and  dignified.  When 
he  appeared  officially  in  the  orchestra,  his  dress  was  an  embroidered 
silk  coat  and  vest  of  faded  lilac,  small  clothes  (he  would  not  say 
breeches),  and  silk  stockings  (which  rather  betrayed  the  African 
prominence  of  the  shin-bone),  and  terminating  in  shoes  fastened  or 
decorated  with  large  buckles  ;  this  court-dress  being  of  the  reign  of 
Lord  Botetourt,  and  probably  part  of  the  fifty  suits  which,  according 
to  the  inventory  he  made,constituted  his  wardrobe.  To  complete  this 
court  costume,  Sy.  wore  a  brown  wig,  with  side  curls,  and  a  long 
queue  appended.  His  manners  were  as  courtly  as  his  dress,  and  he 
elbowed  himself  and  his  fiddlestick  through  the  world  with  great 
propriety  and  harmony. 

Belonging  to  the  vice-regal  family,  Sy.  belonged,  of  course,  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  this  was  one  qualification  for  the  office  of  sex- 
ton (not  grave-digger),  and  his  residence  being  very  near  the  church 
in  Richmond,  was  an  inducement  for  the  wardens  to  confer  on  him 
the  appointment ;  although  strict  constructionists  might  have  consid- 
ered, like  Ephraim  Smooth,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  sin,  ruhbl^^tVvi 
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hair  of  the  horse  against  the  bowels  of  the  cat ;"  but  he  obtained  and 
filled  the  office  for  some  time.  He  was,  however,  impelled  to  resign 
it  in  a  fit  of  unrighteous  indignation,  excited  by  hearing  that  he  was 
suspected  of  partaking  of  the  wine,  without  the  other  ceremonies  of 
the  sacrament.  His  declaration,  that  he  had  drank  Lord  Botetourt's 
best  wine  long  before  his  accusers  kuQW  the  difference  between  Ma- 
laga and  Malmsey,  while  it  vindicated  Sy.'s  connoisseur.«hip,  did 
not  obtain  his  absolution  of  the  charge,  and  he  left  the  service  of  the 
church. 

Sy.  could  not  have  many  associates  without  compromising  his  dig- 
nity, for  there  were  few  of  the  old  aristocracy  remaining ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  he  permitted  the  intimacy  of  some  of  the  leading 
stewards,  coachmen,  and  head  cooks  of  the  best  families. 

His  cotcmporary,  Bob  Cooley^  had  also  served  the  nobility  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  when  that  city  lost  its  pre-eminence  Bob  was  fain  to 
follow  a  republican  governor  to  Richmond,  where,  for  many  years, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  capitol,  and  flourished  his  be- 
som over  its  floor  and  furniture.  His  court-dress  was  a  time-honored 
suit  of  black  velvet,  ample  in  the  skirts  and  flaps. 

If  Sy.  was  the  Chesterfield,  Bob  might  be  called  the  Burleigh  of 
their  day.  Sy  acquired  his  courtly  and  elegant  demeanor  by  fre- 
quenting balls  and  parties,  and  Bob  his  solemn  depoilmcnt  by 
attending  in  council  chambers  and  courts  of  justice.  By  dusting  the 
judge^s  cushion,  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
dignitary  who  sat  on  it.  Bob  did  not,  however,  attach  a  handle  to 
his  name,  to  indicate  the  dignity  of  office — but  one  was  assumed  by 
l)is  successor,  who  appended  the  initials  K.  K.  K.,  indicating  keeper 
of  the  keys  of  the  capitol. 

Nick  Scott,  another  member  of  the  colored  aristocracy,  kept  his 
coach  for  many  years,  without  pride,  or  insolence,  or  imposition,  and 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  box,  thus  showing  an  example  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Before  the  female  province  of  pastry  was  subdued  by  the  country- 
men of  Napoleon,  there  flourished,  in  liichmond,  a  lady  of  the  dark 
aristocracy,  Mrs.  Nancif  Byrdj  a  name  that  carries  its  own  passport 
to  distinction.  No  dinner  nor  supper  party  could  be  complete, 
unless  she  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  She  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  dessert,  with  the  rolling-pin  for  her  sceptre ;  and  considered  her- 
self as  forming  the  under-crust  of  gentility,  along  with  her  compeers. 

Among  the  queer  members  of  our  dark  circle,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
was  Jack  Baker,  the  servant  of  a  Scotch  merchant,  Mr.  Dunsmure, 
on  Main  above  Fourteenth  Street — a  bachelor — for  Jack  was  too 
full  of  fun  and  mischief  to  serve  a  mistress.  I  must  premise  that  he 
is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  sable  aristocracy.  He  was  a  capital 
mimic,  and  a  perfect  supple  Jack,  in  agility. 

Jack  furnished  amusement  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  He  could 
assume  the  tone  and  manner  of  each  resident  in  it,  who  had  any 
marked  peculiarity,  and  the  subject  of  his  imitative  powers  would 
occasionally  be  concealed  behind  a  door,  to  hear  himself  taken  off  to 
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the  life,  provided  he  could  restrain  his  mirth  or  his  anger  during  the 
performance.  A  guarantee  was  given  beforehand,  that  the  mimic 
should  go  scot  free.  The  object  of  his  mimicry  would  be  compensat- 
ed for  being  shown  up,  bj  seeing  some  of  his  neighbors  undergo  the 
same  process. 

•Tack's  performances  furnished  rare  fun  in  the  dog-days,  when 
business  was  dull,  and  his  pocket  was  furnished  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. 

One  of  Jack's  private  amusements  was,  to  call  a  servant  in  the 
tone  of  his  master,  and  when  the  servant  appeared,  the  supposed 
master  had  disappeared.  His  most  frequent  dupe  was  a  next  door 
neighbor,  whose  master,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  took  frequent  trips  to 
the  country  on  horseback.  During  his  absence.  Jack  would,  before 
retiring  to  bed,  rap  on  the  gate  and  call ''  Jasper !  come  and  take  my 
horse."  Jasper,  aroused  from  his  nap,  came,  but  found  neither  mas- 
ter nor  horse,  and  well  knew  who  quizzed  him.  One  night  the 
veritable  master  made  the  call,  some  time  after  Jack  had  given  a 
false  alarm.  Jasper  was  out  of  patience,  and  replied,  in  a  loud  voice, 
**D — n  you,  old  fellow,  if  you  call  me  again,  I'll  come  out  and 
thrash  you  !"  After  that,  poor  Jasper  was  at  Jack's  mercy,  unless 
he  resorted  to  "  thrashing." 

Another  of  Jack's  amusements,  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  agility. 
Besides  turning  summersets,  and  playing  other  tricks  he  had  seen  in 
the  circus,  he  had  a  mode  of  locomotion  peculiar  to  himself,  if  his 
progress  was  to  be  down  the  street.  He  would  throw  his  arms  and 
legs  into  the  form  of  an  X,  and  by  a  suitable  impetus,  set  himself  in- 
motion  like  a  wheel,  and  making  his  four  extremities  the  spokes, 
would  roll  along  the  footway  with  a  velocity  exceeding  mere  pedes- 
trian ism 

In  these  days,  when  Ethiopian  minstrels  and  Mummers  are  rep- 
resented by  their  white  brethren,  Jack's  talents  would  be  invaluable  ; 
and  had  there  been  a  Barnum  in  those  days,  Jack  would  have  been 
as  great  a  celebrity  as  Joyce  Heth,  or  the  Mermaid,  or  the  Bearded 
Woman  ;  but  with  all  the  fame  and  fortune  to  be  derived  from  a 
Bamum's  management.  Jack's  happiness  would  not  have  been  gi*eat- 
er  than  it  was. 

This  list  of  dark  celebrities  will  now  close  with  a  minute  specimen, 
but  an  aristocratic  one. 

Jack  Selden  was  a  very  small  black  dwarf  (also  adapted  to  adop- 
tion by  Barnum),  and  was  an  appendage  to  the  household  of  Dr. 
McClurg.  In  my  early  days  he  was  well  stricken  in  years,  but  not 
bowed  down  by  them ;  he  made  the  most  of  his  inches,  by  being  very 
erect,  which  harmonized  with  his  dignified  and  serious  deportment. 
Neat  in  his  dress,  which  was  in  the  cut  of  gentility — most  scrupu- 
lously polite  in  his  formal  bow — deliberate  and  ceremonious  in 
speech — he  was  a  perfect  Liliputian  courtier  of  the  olden  time  ;  a 
black  Chesterfield  in  miniature. 

He  was  the  page  of  his  old  and  his  young  mistress,  and  reminded 
one  of  the  descriptions  given  of  such  attendants  in  ancient  time&« 
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Jack  had  one  of  the  genteel  failings  of  hifl  day  and  generation — love. 
Not  solely  of  the  fair  sex,  but  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  to  the 
indulgence  of  which,  (the  latter  I  mean),  he  ultimately  fell  a  victim  ; 
but  after  many  years*  enjoyment,  to  console  him  for  the  fatal  result. 

Wliile  I  write  these  closing  pages  in  the  Winter  of  1855-6,  the 
severest,  in  the  long  duration  of  extreme  cold,  that  I  can  remember  ; 
the  river  closed  for  eight  weeks  in  almost  its  entire  length,  and  the 
earth  covered  with  a  coating  of  snow  of  nearly  equal  duration  ;  the 
black  servants  and  slaves  are  provided  with  food,  fuel,  and  clothing, 
while  our  poor-houses,  and  other  receptacles  for  the  destitute  and 
dissipated  whites,  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  chiefly  with  foreign 
paupers  ;  contributions  are  raised,  in  every  mode  that  can  be  devised, 
for  the  relief  of  destitute  whites,  for  many  of  whom  we  are  indebted 
to  our  philanthropic  brethren  of  the  North,  who  seek  to  entice  our 
slaves  to  the  same  destitute  condition  there — ^perhaps,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity.  Whether  similar  charity  would  be  extended  to 
them  there,  if  destitute,  is  another  affair. 

A  fair  friend  furnishes  this  anecdote  of  what  came  under  her  own 
observation  : — 

An  old  negro,  who  was  considered  so  entirely  "  one  of  the  family," 
as  to  be  in  the  habit  of  calling  one  of  hb  young  mistresses  Cousin, 
when  addressing  her,  was  once  asked  by  the  lady  alluded  to,  "  Why 
he  did  not,  as  formerly,  attend  the  meeting-house  of  his  brethren  on 
Sunday  V  his  reply  wa«,  "  That  when  he  could  sit  by  Wickham*8 
IJob  and  Judge  Marshall's  Jack,  he  liked  to  join  siety,  but  now  he 
never  knew  who  he  sot  by,  and  he  stayed  at  home." 

This  same  individual  being,  during  this  degenerato  time,  invited  to 
a  parly,  induced  himself  to  attend,  and  was  furnished  with  a  pass  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Arriving  at  the  house  where  the  festival 
was  held,  he  was  exceedingly  disgusted  by  finding  himself  surround- 
ed altogether  by  pat^enus,  and  being  under  the  impression  that  he 
must  not  return  home  till  the  hour  designated  in  his  pass,  he  retired 
to  an  adjacent  room,  locked  the  door,  remained  there  till  the  hour  of 
eleven  arrived,  and  then  returned  to  his  domicil,  mourning  over  the 
great  liglits  which  had  been  extinguished  ere  his  own  had  gone  out. 

Like  their  betters,  the  negroes  of  the  present  day  have  their  mock- 
aristocracy,  and  like  them,  they  sustain  it  chiefly  in  dress  and  pre- 
tension. In  the  streets  on  Sunday,  plainness  of  attire  is  rather  a 
mark  of  true  gentility  now-a-days.  Dashing  satin  bonnets  now  cover 
woolly  false  curls,  a  handsome  veil  conceals  a  sooty  face,  which  is 
protected  from  being  sun-burnt  by  a  stylish  parasol.  A  silk  dress  of 
gaudy  colors  sweeps  the  ground,  concealing  a  splay  foot  with  a  re- 
ceding heel.  The  beau  who  struts  beside  this  chambermaid,  is  attired 
in  a  talma  or  shawl ;  pants,  whose  checks  or  stripes  exceed  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  leg,  and  a  vest  in  which  every  color  vies  for  pre-emi- 
nence, lie  twirls  his  watch-chain  and  his  cane,  and  might  almost 
put  a  Broadway  dandy  to  the  blush.  These  gentry  leave  their  visit- 
ing cards  at  each  other's  kitchens,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 
Miss  Dinah  Drippings  and  Mr,  Cuilie  Coleman  have  their  airds  con- 
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•\ccted  by  a  silken  tie,  emblematic  of  that  which  is  to  connect  them- 
lelves,  and  a  third  card  announces,  *'  At  home  from  ten  to  one," 
^-here  those  who  call  will  find  cakes,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  rcfresh- 
.nents.  And  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  hardships  and 
miseries  which  the  domestic  blacks  suffer,  and  from  which  their 
abolition  enemies  seek  to  relieve  them. 

BRrriSU  MERCHANTS  IN  RICHMOND. 

The  terra  "  British  merchants  "  is  here  used  not  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, but  as  it  was  formerly  applied  in  Virginia,  to  those  who  had 
establishments  here,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  the  monopoly  of  trade  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity and  liberality  of  so  truly  noble  a  class  as  the  British  mer- 
chants, or  to  reflect  on  any  nationalities,  classes  or  sects. 

On  another  page  it  is  stated  that  supplies  of  goods  were  imported 
into  Virginia,  previous  to,  and  for  a  score  of  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, chiefly  by  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  merchants.  The  princi- 
pals of  these  mercantile  houses  resided  in  Great  Britain,  and  junior 
partners  conducted  the  business  in  Virginia.  Some  of  these  concerns 
branched  out,  like  polypi,  to  the  villages  and  court-houses,  and  some 
of  them,  also  like  polypi,  consumed  the  substance  of  all  that  came 
within  their  gi*asp.  There  were,  however,  many  honorable  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  stipulations  between  the  principals  of 
these  houses  and  the  young  men  they  sent  to  Virginia  iv**  clerks,  tliat 
they  were  not  to  marry  in  Virginia.  They  came  with  the  prospect 
of  being  admitted  as  partners  in  some  branch  of  the  central  establish- 
ment, and  it  might  weaken  the  sordid  attachment  to  their  patrons  if 
they  formed  an  attachment  of  a  purer  and  tenderer  nature  to  the  fair 
daughters  of  their  customers  They  might  make  less  stringent  bar- 
gains, or  be  more  indulgent  in  requiring  payments.  This  monkish 
system  tended  to  prevent  that  social  intercourse  between  merchant 
and  planter,  which  the  hospitable  disposition  of  the  latter  would  have 
encouraged,  and  this  exclusion  of  the  former  from  good  society  led  to 
the  formation  of  connections  of  a  disreputable  character,  and  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  to  which  many  of  them  became  victims. 

With  a  moderate  share  of  prudence  and  industry,  the  acquisition 
of  a  fortune  was  almost  certain.  Competition  did  not  interfere  to 
reduce  the  profits  on  goods  below  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  nor  to 
raise  the  price  of  tobacco,  which  was  generally  taken  in  payment, 
above  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  ($2  78)  or  eighteen  shillings 
(§3  00)  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and,  at  that  time,  the  sale  of  no  to- 
bacco other  than  good  leaf  or  stemmed  was  permitted — such  as  was 
not  merchantable,  if  presented  for  inspection,  was  burnt.  Previous  to 
the  Revolution,  a  convention  of  the  (Virginia)  British  merclipnts 
was  semi-annually  held  at  Williamsburg,  when  the  prices  they  would 
allow  for  tobacco  was  fixed  for  the  then  current  year,  after  the  crops 
were  pretty  well  ascertained.  This  was  trading  on  a  pretty  safe 
basis,  as  the  partners  abroad  could  control  the  prices  there  iw  a.  ^^^\» 
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degree.     Those  planters  who  lived  extravifgantly  were  apt  to  fall  in 
debt  to  their  merchants,  and  would  give  bonds,  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  with  interest  added,  until  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  ensued, . 
and  thus  some  line  estates  changed  hands  from  planter  to  merchant. 

Loans  were  aLo  made  to  the  planters,  which  were  apt  to  prove  ru- 
inous to  the  borrowers.  One  mode  of  evading  the  usury  law  was  by 
buying  from  the  planter  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  him  on  some 
person  or  thing  in  London,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  exchange  ;  which 
bill  would  of  course  be  protested  and  returned,  subject  to  damages, 
and  a  refund  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  thus  involving  a  loss 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  more,  for  about  six  mOnth^s  use  of  the 
money.  I  have  heard  that  such  bills  had  been  drawn  on  '^  the  pump 
at  Aldgate,"  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  planter  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  name  to  draw  on,  the  pious  merchant  suggested  '^  the  Bishop  of 
London,"  which  was  adopted.  When  the  bill  was  presented  to  his  rev- 
erence, he  was  much  surprised,  but  thinking  there  must  be  some  proper 
ground  for  it,  he  consulted  a  friend  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
stating  that  he  did  not  know  the  drawer,  nor  any  cause  for  such  a  bill, 
and  wished  to  be  advised  how  to  act.  A  protest  was  of  course  the 
result,  and  no  grace  was  given  to  the  graceless  parties. 

This  system  of  evading  the  usury  law  gave  rise  to  an  enactment  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  requiring,  that  after  the  sum  in  sterling  on 
the  face  of  the  bill,  it  should  also  express  in  currency  the  amount  actu- 
ally received  for  it,  and,  if  this  was  omitted,  the  holder  could  recover 
no  more  pounds  in  currency  than  were  drawn  for  in  sterling. 

The  British  merchants  had  drawn  the  Virginia  planters  so  deeply 
in  debt  to  them,  and  the  cessation  of  trade  during  the  Revolution  had 
caused  such  an  advance  in  the  price  of  imported  goods,  and  so  great 
a  depreciation  in  that  of  produce,  that  to  save  the  planters  from  ruin, 
and  to  punish  the  merchants  for  Toryism,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  confiscating  British  debts,  and  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  collect 
them.     The  effect  of  this  was  annulled  when  peace  took  place. 

The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Virginia,  in  effect,  was  retained  by 
the  British  merohants,  many  years  after  the  peace  of  1783,  but  ad- 
venturers from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  gradually  made 
good  their  footing,  and  created  competition,  and  even  some  Virgini- 
ans .condescended  to  stand  behind  the  desk  or  the  counter.  Some  of 
the  imported  celibates  relinquished  their  vows,  and  became  engraft- 
ed on  society,  and  thus  an  entire  change  was  brought  about  in  our 
commercial  system, 

When  all  our  goods  were  imported  direct  from  abroad,  and  our 
produce  exported  to  Europe,  we  paid  <learly  for  the  honor  of  such 
direct  trade,  and  found  it  for  our  interest  to  introduce  Northern  com- 
petition, which  increased  by  slow  degrees. 

The  first  bold  innovator,  who  dared  to  compete,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  importers,  was  Bartlett  Still.  He  purchased  his  goods  in 
the  Northern  cities,  priced  them  in  dollars  and  cents,  instead  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  sold  for  cash.  His  fancy  articles 
were  more  stylish,  and  his  store  more  showy  and  biilliant  than  those 
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of  the  old  fogies,  and  he  attracted  the  fashionable  custom.  His 
deeds  were  celebmted  in  rhyme,  which  gave  increased  notoriety  to 
his  establishment. 

His  example  was  soon  followed,  and  ^^  new  si  ore"  was  succeeded 
by  "  NEW  new  store  ;"  which  latter  throve  so  well  that  those  of  the 
next  generation  became  stock-jobbers,  millionaires,  and  bankrupts, 
in  New- York,  in  rapid  succession. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  the  purchase  of  goods  in  New-York  and  Phila- 
delphia became  the  rule,  and  direct  importation  the  exception.  Of 
late  years,  the  largest  portion  of  our  tobacco  crop  is  manufactured  at 
home,  and  sold  at  the  North,  but  the  quantity  shipped  direct  to 
Europe,  is  equal  to  the  demand,  now  that  the  Western  States  fur- 
nish so  large  a  supply  to  markets  abroad. 

The  system  which  formerly  existed,  prevented  an  accumulation  of 
commercial  capital  in  Richmond,  or  in  any  town  in  Virginia,  and 
thus  stinted  their  growth.  The  profits  on  trade,  went,  in  the  first 
instance,  chiefly  to  the  principals,  in  Great  Britain,  and  when  their 
Virginia  partners  had  amassed  a  comfortable  capital,  having  no 
family  ties  here,  they  would  retire  to  "  the  old  country,"  as  they 
called  it,  with  the  capital  they  had  accumulated  ;  and  this  continual 
drain  kept  **  the  new  country"  poor. 

Many  adventurers  from  the  Northern  States,  after  making  money 
here,  would  return  to  spend  or  increase  it  there.  It  is  of  late  years, 
comparatively,  that  a  large  mercantile  capital  has  become  stable  in 
Virginia.  Millions,  almost,  might  be  counted  up,  that  were  ab- 
stracted from  Hichmond  and  Petci'sburg,  in  former  days,  to  estab- 
lish those  merchants  who  had  accumulated  it  here,  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York^  while  scarcely  any  capital  came  from 
those  cities  to  replace  it. 


AUT.  IX.-THE  BUITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

THE   NEGROES   IN   THE   BRITISH    WEST   INDIES    GENERALLY. 

"  R^p1ent->h  the  earth  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dorainion  orcr  the  6sh  of  the  sea.  and  over 
the  fuwl-i  of  the  air.  and  over  evoiy  living  thiiiR  tliat  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaltthou  eat  bread.'" — Genesis. 

''Conquest,  colonization,  or  ^ome  •>trinj;unt  means  mu>*t  be  employed  to  raise  the  people  of 
Guineit'i  humanity,  befor*  the  Gospel  can  elcvatt»  them  to  Christianity.  Some  people  believe 
that  schools  are  the  means  to  prepare  tlie  (ieople  fur  Cliristianity  ;  but  kcIiooIs  cannot  create 
the  MHuts  to  drive  men  into  ciAilization,  and  they  could  not  supply  tho^w  wants  if  already 
created.  Desires  to  stimulate,  labor  to  supply,  and  tlie  strong  arm  of  law  to  direct  and 
rc.Htrain.  are  indi.speiwiblc  to  the  imi)roveun.'ntof  any  birbaroua  nation  " — Kev.  T.  J.  Bowbn'8 
Missionary  Lc^ors  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  from  \i>^'>  to  18'i6.     Chap.  VII. 

*•  No  permanent  elevation  of  a  people  can  be  effcitcd  without  commerce." — Rev.  Dr. 
LiviXGSTONe'g  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  228. 

"  ^eudin^the  Gospel  to  the  heathei  mu«»t,  if  this  view  be  correct,  include  much  more  than 
)K  implied  in  the  usual  pictuio  of  a  missionary,  vi/>.,  a  man  goii>g  about  A«ith  a  Bible  urder 
hift  arui.  The  promotion  of  commerce  ouffht  t:i  be  xptrinllij  attendvd  ro,  as  this,  more  upeodily 
than  any  thing  else,  demoVushe-*  th»t  sense  oi  isolation  wliich  heatheni&m  engenders."  —Ibitl, 

p.2«. 

••  l«  not  commerce  beginning  to  teach  men  ai*  policy  what  Christianity  has  been  teaching 
a«  a  duty  ?" — DB.CrMMi.sa's  Voice-  of  the  Si^ht. 

"  The  development  of  human  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  industry  and 
national  ureoiM.-'— Udmboldt. 

"  It  in  the  struggle  for  exi.Uence,  the  battle  of  life,  which  exerciser  the  moral  faculties 
aud  calU  forth  the  latent  sparks  of  genius.'* — Wallace's  Travels  in  Brazil. 
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*^  The  more  I  Ktadied  the  progr6>:ii  of  the  Bnropean  settlements  in  America,  the  more 
thoroughly  nns  I  convinced  of  what  I  deem  an  iofallible  truth,  that  the  History  of  Naviga- 
turn  and  Commtrct  Uthe  History  of  Civilization.^^ — The  Progress  of  America^  by  JofiH  Mac- 
Qsir.oR.    Preface. 

'*  Thui;  it  i-s  that  of  all  the  great  social  iroproTements,  the  accnmalation  of  wealth  mnst  be 
tho  flrist,  hecaiiKe  without  it  there  can  neither  be  tast«>  nor  leisure  for  that  acqaisltion  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  progress  of  civilization  depends.'^ — Hi*t.  of  Civilization  in  EngUutdf 
Buckle,  Vol.  I.    Introduction^  p.'JO. 

FoRMEKLY,  and  until  within  a  very  late  period,  the  best  of  men  be- 
lieved that  to  do  their  duty  on  earth  was  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
earth  as  possible  ;  abstinence  and  the  cloister  were  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  ends  of  man.  Conversion  of  the  heathen  consisted  in  baptizing 
hundreds  of  thoueands  of  men,  and  then  isolating  them  from  all  con- 
tact with  surrounding  people,  or  the  wicked  creatures  who  sail  in 
ships.  The  idea  was  that  all  the  tribes  of  savages  scattered  over  the 
earth  were  to  be  divided  intQ  separate  communities,  under  the  charge 
of  their  spiritual  heads,  and  to  pass  their  time  in  given  pastimes, 
praying,  preaching,  singing  sweet  psalms  and  hymns,  and  living  above 
the  world  and  all  its  vulgar,  material  concerns.  And  actiug  upon 
this  notion,  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  century  fairly  besprinkled 
the  world  with  missionary  stations ;  their  good  Fathers  flocked  as 
eagerly  to  the  unhealthy  shores  of  Congo,  as  to  the  more  genial  climes 
of  Japan ;  while  in  North  and  South  America,  all  the  most  fertile 
spots  from  Valparaiso  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Vera  Cruz,  were  the  scats  of  French  or  Spanish  missions,  peopled  by 
flocks  living  as  secluded  from  the  world  as  the  princes  of  the  happy 
valley  of  Amhara,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  fabled  Isle  of  Calypso. 

But  where,  now,  are  all  these  Utopias  ?  What  has  become  of  this 
hot-house  piety  unsupported  by  industry  and  commerce?  Let  the 
ruined  churches  and  degraded  population  of  Congo  answer  ;  let  the 
idolators  of  Japan  protest ;  and  let  the  di^^solute  and  half-civilized 
natives  still  hanging  about  the  abandoned  missions  of  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  California,  tell  what  are  the  results  of  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  neglects  one  of  the  most  important  and  frequently 
repeated  precepts  of  the  Bible,  viz.,  the  command  to  be  diligent,  to 
redeem  the  time,  to  subdue  the  earth,  &c. 

In  Paraguay  the  missionaries  numbered  120,000  converts ;  they 
had  every  thing  their  own  way — full  scope  to  make  model  Christians ; 
they  even  had  authority  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  exclude  all  Euro- 
peans, and  if  neces.<ity  sometimes  compelled  a  stranger  to  pass  through 
this  terrestrial  paradise,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  only  three  days, 
lest  he  should  contaminate  the  people,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  was  conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  place.  So  pure  and 
holy  were  these  Indians  become  in  a  short  lime,  that  the  PoreBouchet, 
who  visited  ihem  in  171G,  says  :  "  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  Christian 
world  a  more  righteous  people.  The  modesty,  gentleness,  faith,  dis- 
interestedness, union  and  charity  which  dwell  among  these  converts, 
remind  me  constantly  of  those  happy  days  of  the  Church,  when 
Christians  weaned  from  the  things  of  earth  had  only  one  heart  and 
one  mind."  * 

•  Lettres  EdifianteSj  Tome  VIIL,  p.  31* 
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But  what  is  the  desciiption  given  of  this  mission  by  travellers  of 
the  next  century  ? 

"  IJttle  but  desolation,"  say  they,  "  is  now  to  be  seen,  where  once 
the  Jesuit's  house  and  the  Indian's  cottage  stood  in  peaceful  pros- 
perity side  by  side.  The  public  buildings  have  disappeared  ;  the 
churches  are  all  in  ruins ;  the  cottages  have  degenerated  into  native 
wigwams ;  briars  and  weeds  everywhere  complete  the  picture  of 
decay;  the  population  has  dwindled  from  thousands  to  hundreds; 
and  such  f\s  still  remain  have  half  resumed  the  indolence  of  the 
savage,  and  stand  listless,  desolate  and  sad  at  the  doors  of  their 
poverty-stricken  dwellings ;  while  in  villages  which  could  once  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  king,  the  superior  of  the  missions  can  hardly  find 
wherewithal  to  keep  starvation  from  his  people."* 

Quite  similar  is  the  history  of  Congo,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the 
missions  planted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  All  the  Fathers  of  that 
age  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  mankind  is  living  under  the  curse 
of  labor,  which,  accepted  and  complied  with,  is,  'n  his  present  condi- 
tion, his  greatest  blessing :  they  were  ignorant  that  true  piety  teaches 
us  to  live  in  the  world,  without  setting  our  hearts  upon  it,  and  that 
commerce,  even,  is  only  the  principle  of  love  earned  out  to  a  fuller 
extent,  watering  him  that  waters. 

But  the  results  of  this  old  system,  palpably  bad  as  they  are,  have 
not  yet  convinced  a  large  portion  of  mankind  of  the  error  of  such  a 
narrow  policy.  The  missionaries  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  always 
quarrelling  with  the  commercial  men,  and  fancying  that  if  they  could 
only  isolate  the  natives,  they  would  soon  sweep  them  M  into  the 
Church.  And  perhaps  the  majority  of  Christians  at  this  very  day 
believe  that  mankind  are  getting  too  much  engrossed  with  steamship?, 
cotton  bales,  telegraphs,  printing  presses,  and  other  such  things,  for- 
getting that  industry  and  commerce  are  direct  results  of  obedience  to 
the  Grospel,  and  that  they  in  turn  enable  us  to  print,  ship  and  supply 
mankind  annually  with  millions  of  Bibles,  tracts,  and  religious  books  ; 
that  they  can  send  ten  times  as  many  missionaries  all  over  the  world 
as  formerly,  at  a  less  cost ;  that  they  can,  with  case,  succor  from 
famine  whole  nations  that  must  otherwise  perish  or  be  decimated ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  by  speed  of  travel  and  labor,  and  by  conciseness  of 
telegraphic  talk,  the  most  civilized  men,  although  accomplishing  ten- 
fold what  man  has  ever  before  accomplbhed,  have  really  more  leisure 
for  devotion,  if  they  choose,  than  they  ever  had  before.  Subduing 
the  earth  does  not  mean  merely  to  scratch  up  the  soil  and  put  in  a 
few  seeds,  it  means  to  bring  all  the  forces  and  powers  of  nature  under 
our  control ;  to  make  the  lightning  talk  for  us  ;  to  teach  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  to  guide  our  ships ;  to  turn  the  idle  water  into  a  mo- 
tive power  for  our  benefit ;  to  get  command  of  the  winds  and  waves 


•  Missions  in  Paraguay^  bjr  Miss  Cadell,  p.  99.  Let  it  not  be  said,  from  tlicso  rosaU',  tliat 
miufonarj  efforts  have  failed.  What  is  the  guage  of  success  or  failure  of  missionary  cffoittt  t 
UaAthemi8>ionof  our  Saviour  failed^  because  the  lands  where  he  preached  are  in  thepossos- 
ttion  of  the  heathen  eighteen  centuries  after  his  death  t 
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of  the  ocean ;  to  overcome  disease*  and  conquer  famine  ;  to  avert  cold 
or  heat ;  to  subdue  space  even,  by  facilitating  communication  between 
distant  points.  All  this,  and  much  more,  sharpens  the  intellect,  ex- 
cites to  industry,  preserves  us  from  vice,  and  adds  amazingly  to  our 
leisure. 

Nature  is  every  where  arrayed  against  man,  and  either  subdues  him 
or  is  subdued  by  him  ;  and  these  alternatives  constitute  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man. 

All  these  facts  are  now  recognized  by  the  ablest  thinkers,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  practical  men  of  the  day.  Thinking  men,  however 
they  may  dificr  in  other  respects,  are  agreed  upon  one  thing,  viz., 
that*  there  can  be  neither  prosperity  nor  religion,  without  industry. 
One  of  the  greatest  philosophers ;  one  of  the  greatest  statisticians ;  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  London  divines ;  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
of  miifssionary  travellers  ;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  late  writers — 
all  bring  their  varied  experience,  in  the  citations  we  have  made,  to 
bear  upon  this  one  point,  and  show  conclusively  that  a  people  must 
either  be  industrious,  or  they  will  become  ignorant  and  barbarous. 

A  policy  pursued  towards  the  semi-civilized  black  race  of  the  West 
Indies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  these  trutlis 
have  found  no  recognition,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
all  the  disasters  in  those  colonies,  and  is  rapidly  sending  back  the 
race  to  that  savsigc  state  from  which,  at  infinite  pains,  they  were  just 
beginning  to  emerge.  The  history  of  those  islands  since  emancipa- 
tion is  the  histoiy  of  laziness,  and  the  histoiy  of  hiziness  is  the  his- 
tory of  barbarism. 

But  here  again  we  are  stopped  by  some,  and  told  that  the  negro  is 
not  naturally  idle  ;  we  are  told  it  every  day  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers ;  and  figures  even  are  cited  to  show  that  the  negro  is  as 
industrious  now  as  in  the  time  of  slavery.! 
i _— — 1  .  .     I     ..  ■    ,    ,      I        i> 

•  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  powers  o^  man,  when  developed  hnd  flharjjencd 
by  long  and  constant  induHtry,  (for  knoir ledge  and  science  are,  after  all,  nothing  more  than 
the  repke-^entaiiveKt  of  industrj',)  and  the  su^uij^'lKtworfl.  toft  to  ru*t  «nd  ruin,  ai  among  idle 
Bsvdges,  wc  have  but  to  consider  the  conqv^<4^mndo  inVulxluiug  oncof  our  greatest  enemies, 
and  «*no  of  the  grt-utost  scourges  of  slotti,  viiy^sease.'  The  small  pox,  for  instance,  which 
Ml  ill  sw«'U|isofT  wlioli-  tribes  of  savage  n^ions,  and  tvd^jr-h  but  lately  was  the  terror  of  Europe, 
is  now  cuuipletcly  tnatCM  ed — subdutd.  Dut  the  poor  ATi:Jcaiis  in  Al)yi«inia  (as  well  as  in  many 
oihoi-  phice-)  lire  subdued  by  it,  and  such  I*  their  terror  of  it,  tha'  wo  are  informed  by  Bruco, 
that  wltt'n  it  vi^iiK  tl.&t  country,  whjcli  is  neldoin  more  frequently  than  otjco  in  flftoeu  or 
twenty  y^'ar«,  the  nei^li^ors  surround  the  fiifit  house  wiiich  they  discover  to  be  infected  by 
the  disease,  and  set  lire  to  it  while  the  unf»>rtunatc  inni-ites  who  would  endeavor  to  e<>cai)0 
are  unmorcifully  thrust  back  by  their  owa  relatious,  with  lunce-i  and  forks,  into  the  llami's. — 
Jseo  tiructs  Travels,  Vol.  V.,  Chap.  10. 

So  also,  as  we  are  leniinded  by  Mr.  Uuckle,  hao  civilized  man  exterminated  the  plague  and 
leprosy,  whifli  made  .such  havoc  in  Europe  during;  the  midille  ages,  t-o  prevalent  was  this 
latter  disease,  that  iu  the  thlrtecnlli  century  Europe  contained  19,000  leper  huuses.— See 
BurkU\i  IJist.  Civ.  in  Eitglat^,  Vol.  I.,  p.  140.  and  auihorx  cited  iu  note. 

Hut  atiion^-  savages,  tht^se  or  equally  fatal  diseases  are  at  different  periods  muking  terrible 
rava.es  Dr.  Barth  was  informed  that  about  thf  y«ar  1815.  aseveie  pl:igue  had  "swept  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  full  grown  inhabitants'  of  Bagirmi.  in  Af.Ica  {»ce  Travels,  Vol.  111.. 
Cliap.  ,')1) ;  and  the  small'  iw\  has  destroyed  millions  of  North  American  Indians. 

t  **It  isauiistako  of.eu  committed,*' says  Dr.  Davy,  *' to  suppose  that  the  African  is  by 
nature  idle  and  indolent,  less  inclined  to  work  than  the  European."' — West  InditSy  p.  89. 

Ag.iin.  on  p.  91,  be  U  fully  convinced  that  the  negro  **  neither  hates  labor  nor  is  naturally 
indolent,  when  he  has  a  motive  to  exertion.'' 

"  ir  tlie  ne^ro  worked  no  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day,  would  the^UJra^  crops  in  all.  except 
not«rinusly  ha<i  >.fia>ons,  bo  ro  considerable,  so  little  diminished,  from  what  they  were  in 
the  time  of  slavery,  as  is  proved  by  the  Cuittom-house  returns  ?"—  Frazer'^s  Mag.jJan.,  1850. 
^  The  negro  (^estton." 
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A  little  examination  will  show  the  trae  state  of  the  case.  The 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  1852,  eighteen  years 
after  that  period,  were  as  follows — (we  leave  out  cotton  altogether, 
which  has  decreased  from  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  to  less 
than  half  a  million) : 


T»&v 

Sagar, 

MolaiMS. 

Ram, 

CoffM, 

xeKTa 

cwt. 

cwt. 

galls. 

pounds. 

1881     . . . 

. .     4,103,800     . . 

. »     823,806     .... 

7,844,157     .. 

. .     20,030,802 

1862     ... 

. .     8,408,627     . . 

..    478,296     .... 

6,061,602 

3,829,731* 

This  statement  shows  results  more  favorable  even  than  are  pre- 
sented by  citing  the  crops  of  1856  and  1857,  which  for  sugar  aver- 
aged in  both  years  under  3,000,000  lbs.t 

Taking,  however,  the  return  of  sugar  for  the  year  1852,  we  have, 
as  the  produce  of 

668,899  negroes 3,408,027  lbs.  sugar ; 

but  Barbadoes,  which  has  doubled  its 
sugar  products,  is  an  exceptional  case, 
owing  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  its 
population :  we  therefore  deduct  its  ne- 
groes as  well  as  product  of  sugar  for 
1852,  say— . 
83,150  negroes,  producing 743,606  lbs.  sugar,  then 

580,749  negroes  produce  only 2,665,021  lbs.  sugar. 

But  this  is  only  the  apparent,  and  not  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
for  since  emancipation,  up  to  the  year  1852,  over  20,000  coolies  had 
been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  which  represent  a  far  greater 
addition  to  the  labor  of  the  colonies  than  the  numerical  proportions 
indicate,  because,  while  the  negroes  had  among  their  number  the 
usual  average  of  women,  children  and  aged  persons,  the  coolies  were 
composed  principally  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Hence  a  very 
large  part  of  this  sugar  was  produced  by  foreign  laborers ;  the  exact 
quantity  it  is  impossible  to  state,  although  wc  know  that  in  British 
Guiana  the  negroes  now  raise  scarcely  a  ton  of  sugar,  while  in  Trin- 
idad the  greater  proportion  is  raised  by  coolies,  or  other  immigrants. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  population  of  negroes  is  greater  to-day  than  in 
1834,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  abandoned  labor  in  these  islands. 


'*  I(  is  aDja<-t,"  sajs  Governor  Carkly,  "  to  make  general  imputations  sgiinst  the  n<>groe8 
of  IntineM.  There  are  few  races  of  men  who  will  work  harder  or  more  perse veringly,  when 
they  ate  sure  of  getting  for  themselves  the  whole  produce  of  their  labor." — Par.  Rep.,  1852. 

This  remark  of  GoTernor  Barkly  has  been  often  quoted,  but  there  should  l>e  appended  to 
it  the  following  remarks,  to  be  found  in  his  de-patch  datt:d  the  30th  of  May,  1854,  written  in 
Jamaica,  in  tbe  midst  of  400,000  Ktout  free  negroes.    He  says : 

"Little,  It  is  true,  has  yet  been  aceompIiKhed  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
labor,  which  has  been  the  main  obstacle  to  remunerative  production;  nor  cnn  anything 
except  the  hanl«hip  of  the  position  in  which  the  planter  has  been  placed  during  the  pa.^t  jrear 
in  this  respect.-- — Par.  Rep.,  1Sj4.  par.  ii.,  p.  42. 

It  would  be  easy  to  All  pages  with  similar  official  language. 

*  McCulloch's  Commrcial  Dictionary. 

t  See  statement  in  the  Eeonomiu^  giving  reiarna  up  to  Is^t  ot  )akix\Moc^,\%^'^. 

VOL.  in. — no.  11.  6 
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And  yet  we  are  informed  that  the  negro  is  not  idle !  Estates  are 
abandoned  and  tumbling  rapidly  to  ruin,  fertile  lands  are  becoming 
desert,  planters  and  governmental  ofRcials  are  crying  for  labor,  and 
yet  we  arc  told  that  the  negro  is  industrious  if  he  only  has  an  induce^ 
ment  to  labor !  What  might  be  an  inducement  to  a  negro  t  Has  any 
body  of  negroes  ever  been  found  in  any  country  who  had  sufficient 
inducement,  short  of  direct  or  indirect  coercion,  to  make  them  work 
steadily  and  continuously  as  white  men  work  t 

During  the  nine  years  between  18^7  and  1856,  47,739  laborers 
were  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands  and  British  Guiana.* 
These  are  just  47,739  protests  against  the  abominable  laziness  of  the 
negro.  The  world  has  been  scraped  and  raked  to  bring  laborers  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  cat  the  bread  and  hoard  the  wealth  offered  to  the 
black  man  ;  laborers  from  China,  coolies  from  India,  Portuguese 
from  Modina,  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone  and  from  captured  slave 
ships,  have  all  been  brought  distances  of  from  5,000  to  15,000 
miles  to  shame  this  degraded  race  ! — and  still  we  are  told  there  is  no 
inducement  for  them  to  work,  and  that  sufficient  pay  is  not  offered 
to  them.  Is  it  a  reasonable  statement  to  make,  to  say  that  the 
planters  can  tit  out  ships  and  send  them  to  the  antipodes  for  laborers, 
under  a  contract  to  return  them  to  their  homes  within  a  given  period, 
and  pay  them  wages  during  all  that  period,  and  yet  that  they  would 
not  rather  pay  the  same  money  to  a  laborer  on  the  spot,  and  one, 
moreover,  both  stronger  and  better  acquainted  with  his  duties  than 
the  other?  The  truth  is,  the  blacks  will  iiot  work  without  coercion, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  West  India  distress  and  negro  retrogression. 
In  endeavoring  to  hide  the  truth  from  our  eyes,  we  are  continuaJiy 
hunting  up  causes,  when  the  real  cause  is  patent  before  us:  the 
sugar  duties  bill  of  1^46  is  especially  saddled  with  the  burden  of 
West  Indi'in  miseries ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  this  charge  can  be 
better  answered,  or  a  higher  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  idleness 
of  the  blacks,  than  by  quoting  the  remarks  of  Earl  Grey,  made  in 
the  IIouFC  of  I^rds  on  the  10th  of  June,  1852.  He  stated,  "  that  it 
was  cstnblished,  by  statistical  facts,  that  before  the  measure,  of  1846 
came  into  operation,  all  those  evils  which  were  now  complained  of 
were  in  actual  existence  :  that  the  negroes  were  becoming  idlcj  and 
faUinff  hack  in  cinlization,  and  the  like,  and  to  what  principal  cause 
had  that  been  attributed  ?  It  was  attributed  by  every  man  who  had 
looked  into  the  state  of  .the  colonies  to  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
negroes  had  been  relieved  from  the  coercion  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly subjected,  and  that  they  were  living  in  a  country  where  there 
Wius  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  fertile  land  open  to  them,  where 
the  climate  did  not  render  fuel  or  clothing  absolutely  necessary  to 
life ;  that  tvages  were  so  enormously  high  as  to  enable  them  to  live,  as 
well  as  they  desired  to  live,  upon  the  production  of  one  or  two  days' 
labor  in  the  fortnight,  and  that  they  had  consequently  no  earthly 
motive  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  labor  in  return  for  their  subsist- 


•  PtkTn  Rep.,  1857,  cited  bj  Mr.  CaTe.— rimc«,  Dtt,  28,  1857. 
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ence.  The  demoralization  of  the  negroes,  and  their  disinclination  to 
work,  arising  from  this  cause,  commenced  long  before  the  Act  of 
1846.  ...  Sir  H,  Light  and  Governor  Barkly  ha4  both  shown,  in 
their  very  able  despatches,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief  was  the 
want  of  any  adequate  stimulus  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  negroes, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  ef- 
fected."* 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  majority  of  the  free  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  are  living  in  idleness;  the  proofs  of  this  are  abundant  and 
varied ;  they  are  visible  in  the  census  reports,  in  the  despatches  of  gov- 
ernors, in  the  lists  of  exports,  and  in  the  observations  of  travellers  t 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  idleness  is  poverty ;  and  of  pov- 
erty, ignorance ;  and  of  ignorance,  superstition ;  and  of  superstition, 
cruelty  to  one  another,  and  intense  hatred  of  all  other  races ;  and  all 
all  these  things  combined  lead  in  their  train  a  list  of  vices  and  misery 
too  numerous  to  cite,  but  which  we  designate  by  the  general  term, 
barbarism.  We  are  drawing  no  fancy  picture,  but  describing  actual 
results. 

The  terrible  havoc  made  by  the  cholera  all  over  these  islands,  was 
principally  owing  to  the  filth  and  ignorance  of  the  people ;  while 
their  poverty  had  driven  away  from  their  midst  the  medical  aid  they 
required. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  misery  caused  by  this  terrible  visi- 
tation in  some  of  the  colonies  ;  and  we  And  no  cause  for  gratification 
in  taking  a  glace  at  other  places. 

In  the  Vii^n  Islands,  for  instance,  the  mortality  was  very  great, 
and  so  intense  was  the  panic,  that  no  register  of  the  deaths  was  kept 
even  in  the  town ;  and  notwithstanding  the  need  of  medical  aid,  there 
were  only  two  physicians  in  the  whole  colony. t 

In  St.  Kitt's  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  died,  and  there 
was  the  same  want  of  medical  attendance  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  his  report  upon  the  subject,  says : 

**  In  the  time  of  slavery,  the  owners  of  bUvcs  on  every  estate  paid  the  medical 
men  of  the  district  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head  per  annum  for  medi- 
cines and  attendance.  Upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  this  payment  by  the  propri* 
etors  was  given  up,  and  the  laborers  left  to  find  their  own  medical  attendant. 
The  result  has  been  that,  either  from  the  habit  of  having  had  this  found  them 
gratuitously,  or  from  a  natural  dishonesty  of  character,  or  from  a  want  of  fore- 
thought, the  black  or  colored  people  seldom  think  of  paying  a  medical  bill.  The 
eficct  of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  ths  gradually  diminishing  number  of  resident 
medical  men,  for  they  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  meet  the 
most  frugal  expenditure."^ 


•  Par.  Deb.,  Haiuard,  3  8.  V.  122,  p.  384. 

t  Nearly  a  fourth  part  of  th«  whole  adult  population  of  Trioidad  are  returned  by  the  last 
een5a-«  as  liTing  in  idleness.  (See  Lord  Harrin  n  despatch,  May  18, 1852.)  Compiire  this  with  tfie 
Btaii-'ticRof  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  an  immense  population,  who  could  well  afford  to  live 
In  idleness.  Thus,  in  this  country  in  1841,  excluding  adults  over  seventy  years  of  age,  there 
were  only  eight  persona  in  one  thousand  having  no  employment.  (See  Porter^s  Progress  of 
the  Nation^  p.  621.)  In  other  words,  there  are  two  hundred  and  Hfty  penionn  among  the  pnor 
population  of  Trinidad  to  eight  among  the  wealthy  of  Great  Britain  who  are  idlers-  the  dif- 
ference is.  the  one  race  likes^  and  the  other  kates  work;  and  S  people  who  will  not  work  m%si 
be  »-lave»— or,  as  St.  Paul  says  in  substance,  whoever  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat. 

X  Got  Kortright'a  Despatch,  March  0, 1865.  \  RevoT\  4ftXjie41«\k.U^Y»&. 
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But  it  Is  not  only  to  cholera,  small-pox,  and  other  diseases,  that 
these  people  are  left  a  prey ;  they  are  also  in  very  great  danger  of 
being  exposed,  sooner  or  later,  to  famine.  A.  blight  may  seize  the 
sugar- cane,  or  the  banana,  or  some  other  staple  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  depend  for  food  or  support,  as  has  already  been  the  case 
with  the  potato  of  Ireland  and  the  vine  of  France,*  and  thus  cause 
immense  distress  and  loss  of  life  ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  negro,  being 
placed  upon  an  island,  is  left  helpless,  and  cannot  even  migrate,  as  is 
usual  under  similar  circumstances  in  Africa ;  and,  owing  to  his  sloth, 
improvidence,  and  consequent  poverty,  he  would  certainly  have  no 
provision  made  for  such  a  contingency,  no?  the  means  of  averting  it 
by  commerce. 

When  we  consider  the  severe  earthquakes  that  occasionally  visit 
these  islands,  causing  such  damage  that  even  capitalists  suffer  greatly ; 
and  more  especially  the  violent  hurricanes,  which  often  injure,  if  not 
destroy  the  crops,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  industry  and  knowledge 
use  to  avert  their  effects :  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  people,  many 
of  whom  neither  plant  nor  sow,  but  trust  entirely  to  the  elements 
of  nature  for  their  food,  may  occasionally  become  a  prey  to  the  freaks 
of  these  elements.  Thuf?,  famines  are  recurring  continually  in  Africa, 
and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  negroes  in  many  parts  of  that 
continent  are  half-starved  during  a  portion  of  every  year,  while  for 
the  remaining  portion  they  are  gorged  like  anacondas.  Even  in 
England,  where,  owing  to  our  advanced  knowledge,  scientific  men 
now  pronounce  famine  to  be  next  to  impossible,  there  was,  on  an 
average,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  famine 
once  in  every  fourteen  years. 

Indeed,  what  we  state  now  as  a  possibility  has  already  occurred  in 
Antigua  at  least  three  times  during  the  existence  of  slavery;  in  1774 
that  ii^land  produced,  besides  large  quantities  of  food  common  to  the 
tropics,  17,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  of  16  cwt  each ;  but  in  the  years 
1770,  1773,  and  177S,  there  were  no  crops  of  any  kind;  all  the  canes 
were  destroyed  by  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  the  whole 
body  of  negroes  must  have  perished  from  hunger,  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  some  American  vessels  with  corn  and  flour.t  Had  these 
negroes  been  without  masters  to  provide  for  them  at  that  time — that 
is,  had  they  been  living  as  many  of  them  are,  and  as  more  of  them 
are  seeking  to  live,  viz.,  upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  raising  nothing  for  exportation,  and  consequently  unable  to  im- 
port, the  probability  is,  that  being  thus  isolated  from  mankind,  the 
island  would  have  been  depopulated,  before  chance,  or  the  small  trade 
created  by  the  meagre  previous  wants  of  its  people,  could  have 
directed  some  friendly  vessel  to  their  succor. 

Basides  these  evils,  rendered  probable  by  the  growing  laziness  of 
the  people,  there  are  others  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  these 


*  ETen  the  coffee  plant  in  now  Faid  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  island  of  Martinique.— 
London  JHspateh^  April  25, 1858«  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  tbin  ii  owing  to  disease  or 
c«glect. 

/  Bm  Sdmrd'a  Hist.  West  Indies,  rol.  1.,  p.  447. 
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are  the  decline  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  immoralitj.  An  impoverished  people  neither  desire 
nor  will  pay  for  education  ;  and  zealous  as  are  the  missionaries,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  for  ever  grant  eleemosynary  aid  to 
men  who  are  able,  if  they  would,  to  dispense  with  it.  We  do  not, 
by  any  means,  assert,  that  even  the  larger  portion  of  that  aid  is  at 
present  of  that  character,  but  we  think  the  disposition  of  the  negroes 
to  make  it  90  is  a  growing  one ;  and  that  the  effects  produced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  good  men  now  working  among  them  are  less  marked 
than  formerly.  We  have  not  space  to  cite  from  the  numerous  des- 
patches the  proofs  whence  we  draw  these  inferences,  but  will  merely 
glance  at  one  or  two  authorities,  which  make  apparent  the  tendency 
to  which  we  allude. 

Brown,  in  his  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Heathen,  in  speaking  of  the  negroes  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  says : 
"Though,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  numbers  connected 
with  the  Brethren*s  congregations  in  Jamaica  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  the  character  of  many  of  those  who  compose  them  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  such  as  joined  them 
generally  showed  some  interest  in  religion,  and  did  not  care  for  re- 
proach or  even  persecution  ;  but  now  every  one  thought  it  a  disgrace 
not  to  belong  to  some  church,  and  therefore  sought  to  be  received  into 
them,  thouj^h  they  gave  no  evidence  of  piety."* 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  during  the  year  1853,  there  was  no  pastor 
of  the  established  church  ;  and  the  schools  of  that  colony,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  ceased  entirely  to  exist  in  August  of 
that  year,  t 

In  many  of  the  islands  the  old  heathenish  superstitions  of  Africa 
are  still  prevalent.  In  Grenada  the  dark  belief  in  Obeah  is  said,  by 
one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  to  retard  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  blacks,  and  even  to  unfit  them  for  the  common  occupations  of 
life.  J 

In  St.  Lucia,  both  the  people  of  color  and  the  negroes  are  said  to 
adhere  to  this  African  supei-stition.   Obeah  is  there  called  Kembois.|| 

In  Jamaica,  so  late  as  the  year  1854,  a  murder  was  committed  at 
the  instigation  of  an  Obeah  man.} 

The  very  language  of  the  negroes,  never  very  good  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  partaking  of  the  general  decay.  English  is  by  no  means 
the  universal  language  of  the  blacks  of  these  English  colonies,  as  some 
suppose.  In  Grenada,  for  example,  a  French  patois  is  spoken ;  in 
St.  Lucia  the  mass  of  the  people  use  a  similar  dialect.  In  British 
Guiana  the  language  of  the  negroes  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
long  used  to  it.  In  Trinidad  we  have  a  polyglottish  patois,  composed 
of  French,  Spanish,  English  and  African. 

The  combined  operation  of  all  the  evils  enumerated  in  our  different 
chapters  on  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana — the  abandonment 

•  Hist.  Propagation,  &c..  Vol.  1,  p.  258.  t  P^r.  Rep.  185i-56. 

i  Blve  Book,  cited  bj  Davjr,  p.  216.  I  Davjr,  p.  21 9. 

i  Par.  Bep.  1856.    Got.  Barkly^s  deKyatcVi. 
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of  regular  labor,  the  ruin  of  the  once  flourishing  sugar  and  cofTee  es- 
tates, the  desertion  of  their  wealthy  proprietors,  whose  presence  and 
influence  upheld  civilization  ;  the  isolation  of  the  black  from  the 
white  race  in  their  free  villages,  after  the  heathenish  system  of  Africa; 
their  neglect  of  medical  aid,  and  growing  disposition  to  neglect  the 
instruction  of  their  children  ;  their  improvidence,  fostered  by  climate 
and  soil ;  their  superstition  and  ignorance — ^all  these  give  cause  for 
the  gravest  anxieties  for  the  future  of  these  islands  and  their  unfor- 
tunate occupants.  What  is  to  be  the  ending  of  this  state  of  things  t 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  large  body  of  blacl^s,  living  in  a  climate 
suited  to  their  nature,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and 
abusing  even  the  license  of  freedom ;  turbulent  and  quarrelsome 
when  uncontrolled,  and  if  not  increasing,  at  least  keeping  up  their 
numbers,  owing  to  their  great  fecundity,  in  spite  of  many  circum- 
stances adverae  to  population  ;  on  the  other,  we  have  a  white  popu- 
lation, living  in  a  climate  unsuitable  to  their  development — a  people 
impoverished  by  disaster,  and  in  an  immense  and  increasing  minority. 
The  blacks  view  the  whites  with  jealousy,  greater  than  that  natural 
hatred  of  race,  which  we  see  existing  every  where  between  people 
ofleiing  strong  contracts,  because  the  possibility  of  being  reduced  to 
slavery  again  must  be  ever  present  to  their  minds ;  and  with  hatred, 
as  their  superiors  and  late  owners.  The  whites  can  indulge  no  very 
pleasant  fcclinpcs  towards  the  blacks,  as  the  authors  of  their  ruin,  and 
because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sympathise  with  so  degraded  a  peo- 
ple ;  having  nothing  in  common  with  them,  but  being  dissimilar  in 
feelings,  tastes,  education,  religion,  and  the  general  views  of  life,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  regard  them  with  anything  approaching 
aflection.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  two  races  so  situated?  We 
fear  that  unless  strong  measures  are  adopted  by  the  British  Grovern- 
ment,  that  the  extermination  of  the  white  race  is  the  only  ressult  that 
can  be  looked  for,  from  the  presence  of  such  discordant  elements  as 
are  at  present  at  work. 

This  is  at  present  going  on  by  a  natural  process,  faster  than  many 
imagine.  Thus,  in  a  memonal  of  the  president  and  members  of  the 
Jamaica  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui'geons,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the 
white  portion  of  the  community  of  that  island,  who  have  been  the 
agents  of  the  civilization  of  the  lately  emancipated  peasantry,  have 
been  decreasing  of  late  years  with  a  rapidity  that  threatens  to  end  in 
their  complete  extinction^  and  with  that  must  end  all  the  hopes  of  the 
moralist  and  philanthropist  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  black  popula- 
tion."* 

But  this  gradual  process  will  be  too  slow  for  the  negro,  who  has 
everywhere  shown  himself,  whether  in  slavery  or  in  freedom,  pecu- 
liarly apt  at  and  fond  of  revolt.  In  this  same  island  of  Jamaica  the 
bloody  massacre  of  1832  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory  ;  on  that  occa- 
sion thousands  were  killed,  and  many  more  executed,  t     Not  many 

•  Par.  Rep..  18r)2-'53,  vol.  47,  p.  153. 

t  Mr.  Scltnelcher  wa««  informed  that  10,000  llveii  wore  lost  en  that  occasion.  We  bar©  not 
the  officinl  Bguren.  See  Uiat.  de  I'EsclaTago  pondent  lea  deax  dorni(>res  annees,  par  V.  Sch«e4^ 
elier,  p.  497. 
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years  previous,  Matt  Lewis  describes  another  plot  in  the  same  island, 
in  which  the  plan  was  to  murder  all  the  whites :  '^  1,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  300  of  them  regularly  sworn  to  assist  in  it, 
with  all  the  accompanying  ceremonies  of  drinking  human  blood,  eat- 
ing earth  from  graves,  &c."* 

In  1760  there  was  a  terrible  insurrection  in  this  island,  in  which, 
ccording  to  Edwards,  the  negroes  murdered  between  thirty  and  forty 
whites  in  one  morning  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  butchering  help- 
less persons  in  their  bed,  drank  their  blood  mixed  with  rum,  &s  in 
Africa.t 

The  abolition  of  slavery  appears  to  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  hatred  towards  the  white  race.  Sir  C.  E.  Gray 
writes,  in  his  despatch  dated  3 1st  December,  1851,  that  there  had 
been  in  Jamaica  "  three  serious  riots**  during  the  past  year.} 

In  Tortola  there  was  a  savage  riot  in  1853,  to  quell  which  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  send  to  one  of  the  Danish  isles  for  a'^ist- 
ance. 

In  1856  the  negroes  of  Britif^h  Guiana  plundered  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  on  that  occasion  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  thought  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the 
government,  upon  ''  the  number  of  abandoned  women  and  nude,  half 
savage  children  in  the  riots,"  and  ''  the  absolute  necessity  of  placing 
the  numerous  village  population  under  .more  efficient  government.  **§ 

Says  Governor  L'.ght  in  his  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  George- 
town, British  Guiana,  May  3,  1848 :  ''  A  marked  change  in  the 
respectful  demeanor  of  the  population  during  the  early  years  of  eman- 
cipation, parlicularli/  in  the  younger  of  the  Creole  race,  is  perceptible. 
I  have  even  found  it  necessary,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  to 
keep  a  patrol  of  mounted  police  on  the  road  usually  frequented  for 
rides  and  drives  of  exercise  by  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown,  to 
check  the  jeering  and  impertinent  remarks  of  the  loungoi*s  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  have  oflen  been  levelled  at  my- 
self."|| 

In  Trinidad,  according  to  a  despatch  of  Lord  Harris,  dated  6th  of 
October,  1749,  there  was  a  riot  of  the  negroes,  daring  which  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  governor's  carriage,  several  persons  were 
wounded,  and  it  was  requisite  to  send  to  Barbadoes  for  assistance  to 
put  down  the  rioters.  "  The  plan  of  the  evil-disposed  was,'*  says  the 
governor,  "  not  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  government,  but  to  ruin  the 
colony  by  burning."  .  .  .  "But  the  ultimate  and  great  exciting  cause,'* 
continues  the  despatch,  "  which  gives  an  impetus  to  all  the  others,  is 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  white  man,  I  scy  this  most  emphaticallif. 
This  was  the  sentiment  with  which  the  mob  on  Monday  last  was 
imbued.  To  drive  out,  to  exterminate  them  by  continual  annoy- 
ances and  by  burning,  or,  if  those  means  fail,  to  exterminate  them 
by  violence,  are  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  leaders. "If 

•  hB-wltCf  West  Indies,  p.  115.        f  Ilist.  West  Indieii.  toI.  il.,  p.  66.        %    Par.  Rep.,  1853. 
(  B^iti^h  Guiana  Corfopondence,  moved  for  bj  Mr.  Ilorsfall,  1S5G  ;  cited  by  Hr.  Gxv«. 
I)  Par.  Rep.,  1847 -'48.  ^  l\>\i,U:>Q 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  despatch  describes  the  true 
state  of  feeling  harbored  by  the  free  negroes  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  insurrection  which  lias  lately  occurred  in  An- 
tigua, the  best  of  all  the  islands,  is  a  further  proof  of  it :  on  this 
occasion  the  design  was  to  get  possession  of  the  government,  and  in 
the  event  of  success,  the  more  violent  declared  that  they  intended  to 
follow  the  example  of  Nana  Sahib.* 

These  few  instances,  showing  the  turbulent  character  of  the  black 
population  of  the  West  Indies,  have  caflually  fallen  under  our  notice, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  number  might  be  doubled  by  a  little 
search ;  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  they  scarcely  attracted  attention 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth ;  but,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  negro  histoiy  and  char- 
acter, we  conceive  that  they  are  of  the  most  weighty  import :  nor  is 
it  necessary,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that  we  should  look  upon  every 
West  Indian  broil  as  a  deep-laid  plot  to  exterminate  the  whites, 
since  experience  shows  that  the  most  trifling  and  unforeseen  misunder- 
standing between  blacks  and  whites,  while  living  together  in  nominal 
equality,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  a  war  of 
races,  just  as  in  yellow  fever  epidemics  all  diseases  resolve  themselves 
into  yellow  fever.  A  mere  scratch  upon  the  inflamed  skin  of  a  Lon- 
don brewer's  carman  is  often  followed  by  the  gravest  consequences ; 
and  a  spark  coming  in  contact  with  West  Indian  inflammability  is 
sufl[icient  to  make  a  blaze.  The  origin  of  many  serious  negro  riots 
has  been  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and  even  in  Hayti,  so  far  as  the 
negroes  themselves  were  concerned,  the  bloody  insurrection  which 
gave  them  possession  of  the  island  was  not  the  result  of  any  deep- 
laid  conspiracy  of  their  own. 

The  neighborhood  of  this  ii^land,  and  the  influence  of  emigrants 
from  it,  is  another  cause  threatening  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
the  English  antilles. 

In  case  a  general  and  determined  rising  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica, 
for  instance,  should  occur,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  make  any  very  serious  efforts  to  retain  this  or  any  other 
of  her  negro  colonies.  Both  government  and  people  are  tired  of  ne- 
groes, and  heartily  tired  of  West  Indian  affairs.  For  the  last  half 
century  their  ears  have  been  continually  filled  with  the  cry  of  West 
Indian  philanthropy.  West  Indian  distress,  West  Indian  protection 
Perhaps  no  single  subject  of  the  same  magnitude  has  ever  occupied 
one  half  the  time  and  attention  of  the  ablest  of  men,  and  of  nations, 
that  has  been  consumed  by  these  fertile  negro  colonies.  The  same 
talent,  power  and  means,  expended  upon  almost  any  other  object  that 
could  be  named,  must  have  been  attended  with  tenfold  the  good  re- 


•  The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  London  Times  of  May  17. 1858  : 
"  The  laboring  population  of  Antigua  still  evinced  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  more 
timid  of  the  inhabitants  anticipated  a  riot  at  the  approaching  trials  of  the  prisoners,  but  as 
there  was  a  strong  military  force,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  Her  Majesty's  40th  Regi- 
ment, they  would  most  likely  pass  off  quietly.  As  many  of  the  more  violent  among  thrm 
had  expres-ed  a  determination,  in  the  event  of  success  to  follow  the  example  of  Nana  Sahib, 
gome  gen tlemen  had  sent  the  female  portion  of  their  families  to  other  islanda." 
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suits  we  now  behold.  In  the  present  instance,  the  frnit  of  all  this 
half  century's  labor  is  rtdtculus  mus  /  The  Haytian  war  of  inde- 
pendence, carried  on  against  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  negroes,  cost 
France  more  men,  the  flower  of  her  army,  too,  and  practiced  in  war- 
fare,* than  the  reconquest  by  England  of  a  nation  of  180,000,000 
souls  in  India  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  guerilla  warfare 
with  the  negroes  of  Jamaica,  if  they  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
would  be  attended  with  equally  bad  results.  Yellow  fever,  and  a 
tropical  sun,  are  more  fearful  enemies  than  even  negro  bludgeons ; 
and  the  people  of  England  have  tco  many  and  more  important  inter- 
ests to  attend  to,  than  foolishly  to  throw  away  good  men  and  good 
money,  in  order  to  retain  a  worthless  colony.  They  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  Jamaica  negroes  for  their  sugar.  The  negroes  have 
abandoned  them,  and  we  fancy  that  they  will  be  ready  to  abandon 
the  negroes,  as  soon  as  those  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  signify  their 
acquiescence  in  such  a  step.  It  is  certain  that  negro  civilization 
would»not  be  advanced  by  an  event  of  this  kind,  and  yet  its  occur- 
rence seems  almost  inevitable. 

But  in  either  case,  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  setting  aside  all  considerations  of  political  economy  or  of  pecu- 
niary loss  to  the  whites — in  fact  ignoring  altogether  the  existence  of 
the  white  race — we  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  history, 
the  present  condition,  or  the  future  prospects  of  the  free  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies,  that  should  cxiuse  a  humane  man  to  desire  to  see 
others  of  that  race  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  All  the  results  of 
sentimental  philanthropy  that  we  can  yet  observe  in  ilie  British  West 
Indies  are,  that  a  savage  people  wlio,  after  a  terrible  initiatory  ordeal, 
were  beginning  to  learn  habits  of  industry  wliich  might  eventually 
have  elevated  them  to  free  men,  with  free  souls,  have  been  thought- 
lessly thrust  back  to  idleness  and  degradation,  while  another  unfortu- 
nate race,  the  coolies,  have  been  seized  by  ruthless  hands,  and  made 
to  undergo  the  horrors  and  mortality  of  a  new  slave  trade,  in  order 
to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  negro  laziness. 

Ye  who  would  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you,  pause  before  attempting  to  create  similar  evils,  on  a  far  larger 
scale  ! 


•  Tho  single  army  of  Le  Clere,  which  numbered  twentj-five  thouBand  men,  was  entirely 
dettrojed. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 


1.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UiMTED  STATES  FOR  1859. 

The  annual  report  of  commerce  and  navigation  \a  not  yet  regularly  issued, 
though  we  obtain  a  synopsis  of  it  in  a  recent  official  publication.  Upon  this  the 
United  States  Economist  remarks  as  follows  : 

The  imports  for  1858-9  amount  to  about  $388,000,000,  no  particulars  of 
which  having  appeared,  we  are  able  to  give  only  the  aggregate.  The  exports 
amount  to  about  $356,000,000,  including  the  following  details : 

Domestic  Produce—  1838-9. 

Products  of  Fisheries $4,462,974 

'«         Foroiit 15,7ri9,441 

"         Agriculture,  &c  37,987.395 

Manttfiictures 30.1i<7,274 

'^          uncla.<sifled 2.274,652 

Rawproduco 1,858,205 

Cotton     .   .       11^1,434923 

Tobacco 21,074,038 

Rice ...  2,207,148 

Brown  Sugar *. 196,936 

Iltfinp 9,279 

Coal 6>3,?>3fl 

Ice lOt.581 


$278,392,080 

Foreign  produce 20,000,000 

Specie 67,502,305 

Totalesporta $355,894,385 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  domestic,  foreign  and  specie  cx{>orts  for 
the  years  1855-0.  1836-7,  1857-8,  and  1858-9  : 

Exports—                                      18)5-6.                    1856-7.  1857-8.                   1858-9. 

Domestic  produce $266,438,051  278.906.713  251.35],0.".3  278,392.080 

Foreign  produce 16,378.578  2;j,y7  S617  20  f.C0.241  20.000,OCO 

Specie 44,148,279  00,078.352  62.633.147  87.502,o05 

Total 326,964,908  362  960,682  324,644,421  355,894,385 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  exports  for  the  past  year  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  those  of  1855-G  and  1857-8,  wliilst  they  are  about  57,000,000  below 
those  of  1856-7,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  shipments  of  foreign  products  and 
specie  during  the  latter  period. 

The  export  of  domestic  prochicts  during  the  year  has  been  in  excess  over 
those  of  last  year  by  about  527,000,000.  The  most  noticeable  items  of  increase 
over  1857-8  are — 

Increase. 

Fisheries'  p^oduct^ $912,679 

Forest.,'  "         2.319,770 

Manufactures ,. 2.427.882 

Cotton .• 30,048.262 

Tobacco 4.064,271 

These  figures  show  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  country :  they  are,  however,  counterbalanced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  item  of  agricultural  products,  which 
are  less  than  those  of  1857-8  by  S14,581,116.  This  is  the  result  of  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  opposed  to  the  export  of  breadstuff^  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce— the  abundance  of  foreign  harvests  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  light  yield  of 
our  own. 

The  increase  in  the  item  of  cotton  is  enormous,  and  judging  from  this  year's 
receipts  up  to  the  present  period,  as  also  from  Southern  estimates,  it  is  probable 
that  next  year  we  may  have  a  large  further  increase  to  note.  The  prol)ability  is 
that  the  crop  of  the  current  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  by  500,000  bales,  which 
>it  a  low  estimate  as  compared  with  late  prices,  would  amount  to  $20,000,000' 
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thns  carrjing  the  exports  of  the  present  crop  to  a  value  upwards  of  8180,000,000. 
We  present  herewith  a  table  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  ten  years, 
which  indicates  the  progress  of  trade  during  that  period,  and  the  relation  that 
has  been  sustained  between  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  several  years  : 

Fiscal  Tear —    Imports.  Exports. 

UiSA9 $147,857,000  14.5,755,000— Excess  of  imports  orer  exports $2,102,000 

1849-50 178,138.000  151,898.000—        "                 "                    "        26.240,000 

1850-51 216.224,000  218.388  000— Excess  of  exports  over  imports 2,164,000 

1831-52 212,045,000  209,658,000— Excess  of  imports  orer  exports 3,287,C0O 

1852-53 267,978,000  230,976,000—        *'                 "                    "        87.002.000 

1853-M 304,662,000  278,211,000—        "                 "                    "        26,321,000 

18J4-56 261,468,000  275,156,000— Excess  of  exports  orer  imports 13,6^8,000 

1855-36 814,639,000  326,964,000—        "                 "                    '^        12,325,000 

1856-57 360,890,000  862,960,000—        "                 "                    "        2,970,000 

1857-58. 282,613,000  824,644,000—        «                 "                    "        42,031,000 

1858-59 338,000,000  865,894,000—        "                 **                    "        17,894,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  have  gradually  increased  from  $147,857,000 
m  1848-9  to  $388,000,000  in  1858-9 ;  showing  an  aggregate  increase  during  the 
ten  years  of  $190,143,000,  or  130  per  cent ,  and  anaverage  increase  per  year 
of  about  $19,000,000,  or  13  per  cent.  This  fact  is  worth j  the  attention  of  a 
class  of  writers  who  are  incessantly  crying  out  against  the  increasing  figures  of 
our  imports  for  the  present  year,  apparently  forgetful  that  the  growth  of  our 
receipts  is  nothing  new,  but  has  fortunately  Dcen  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
our  national  commerce  from  irs  earliest  iniancy. 

A  similar  progress  is  observable  in  the  exports  of  the  country,  which  have  in- 
creased from  $145,756,000  in  1848-9  to  $355,894,000  in  1858-9,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  about  137i  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years. 


panic 
previous 

The  balance  of  imports  and  exports  for  1858-9  shows  an  excess  of  the  latter 
over  the  former  amounting  to  $17,894,000.  which  indicates  a  healthy  sfaite  of 
trade,  and  silences  the  objections  of  certain  alarmists  who  have  been  all  along 
asserting  that  we  are  maintaining  a  ruinous  disproportion  between  these  oppo- 
site movements  of  trade. 

The  amount  of  specie  exported  has  been  larger  than  during  any  previous 
year,  except  1856-7,  when  the  export  was  about  $2,500,000  more  than  last  year. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  specie  export  for  the  last  ten  years : 

Fiscal  Years —  Exportx  of  irpecfe. 

1848^9 $5,404,048 

1849-50 7,fi2-2,994 

1850-51 29,472,752 

1851-52 42.674,135 

18^)2-53 27,486,875 

ia53-')4. '. 41.4:6,456 

1854-56 66.217,343 

18'»5-56 44,148,279 

18')6-57 60.078,052 

1857-58 52,6  3  147 

1858-59 67,602,305 

Though  the  figures  for  last  year  appear  high,  yet,  compared  tvith  the  amount 
of  imports,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  undue  proportion  ;  and  they  certainly 
give  no  support  to  the  complaints  that  have  been  launched  so  freely  against 
the  outgoings  of  specie  from  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  official  exhibit  of  our  national  trading  shows  a  healthy 
condition  of  business. 

2.— COMMERCE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

MOVKMEKT   07   KXPORTS  FOR  THB    LAST   FISCAL   TEAR. 

We  have  thought  it  not  inappropriate,  says  the  VVasington  Constitvtion,  to 
give  the  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  furnished  by  the  different  sections  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  hope  that  our  common  interest,  so  signolly  di.*«played  by 
these  figures,  will  arrest  that  aggressive  spirit  which  is  hastening  all  to  one  un» 
distinguished  ruin. 
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The  exports  of  the  last  fiBcal  year,  embracing  specie  and  American  produce, 
amounted  to  $335,89^,385,  in  actditionto  which  we  also  exported  somethmg  over 
twenty  millions  of  foreign  produce,  making  all  our  exports  above  $356,000,000, 
and  exceeding  our  imports  for  the  same  period  a  fraction  over  $1 8,000,000. 

The  specie  and  American  produce  exported  were $335,894,385 

Specie 57,502,806 

The  amount  of  produce  consequently  exported  was $278,392,080 

We  propose  to  classify  the  amount  furnished  by  each  section  as  far  as  possible! 
by  giving  the  amount  furnished  exclusively  by  the  Free  States,  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  both  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  (which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  and 
designate  the  respective  amount  furnished  by  each,)  and  the  amount  furnished 
exclusively  by  the  Slave  States. 

Free  States  exclusively  : 
Fisheries — embracing  spermaceti  and  whale  oils,  dried  and  salt  fish . .  $4,462,974 

Coal 653,636 

Ice 1 64,581 


Total  Free  States 6,281,091 

Free  and  Slave  States  : 

Products  of  the  forests-embracing  staves  and  headings,  shingles, 
boards,  plank,  and  scantling,  hewn  timber,  other  timber,  oak  bark, 
and  other  dye,  all  manufactures  of  wood,  ashes,  ginseng,  skins  and 

furs 12,099,967 

Product  of  agriculture  : 

Of  animals — beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  pork, 

hams  and  bacon,  lard,  wool,  hogs,  horses,  mules  and  sheep 15,549,817 

Vegetable  food  : 

Wheit  flour,  Indian  com,  Indian  meal,  rye  meal,  rye,  oats,  and  other 
small  grsiin,  and  pulse,  biscuit,  or  ship-bread,  potatoes,  apples,  and 

onions 22,437,578 

Manufactures  : 

Refined  sugar,  wax,  chocolate,  spirits  from  grain,  do.  molasses,  do. 
othc-r  niHte rials,  vinegar,  beer,  ale,  porter  and  cider,  in  casks  and 
bottles,  linseed  oil,  household  furniture,  carriages  and  parts,  railmad 
cars  and  parts,  hats  of  fur  and  silk,  do.  palm  leaf,  saddlery,  trunks 
and  valises,  adamantine  and  other  candles,  soap,  snuff,  tobacco  ma- 
nufactured, gunpowder,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  cables  and  cordage, 
salt,  lead,  iron,  pig,  bar,  nails,  castings,  and  all  manufactures  of, 
copper,  brass,  and  manufactures  of,  drugs  and  medicines,  cotton 
piece  goods,  printed  or  colored,  white  or  other  than  duck,  and  all 
manufactures  of,  hemp,  thread,  bags,  cloth,  and  other  manufactures 
of,  wearing  apparel,  earthen  and  stoneware,  combs  and  buttons, 
brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds,  billiard-tables  and  apparatus,  um- 
brellas, parasols  and  sunshades,  morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold 
by  the  pound,  fire-engines,  printing  presses  and  type,  musical  in- 
struments, books  and  maps,  paper  and  stationery,  paints  and  var- 
nish, jewelry,  other  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  gloss,  tin, 
pewter  and  lead,  marble  and  stone,  bricks,  lime,  and  cement,  India 
rubber  overshoes  and  manufactures,  lard  oils,  oil  cake,  artificial 
flowers 30,197,274 

Articles  not  enumerated,  manufactured 2,274,652 

Raw  produce 1,858,206 

Total  Free  and  Slave  States 84,417,498 

Slave  States  exclusively  : 

Cotton 161,434,922 

Tobacco 21,074,038 

Resin  and  Turpentine 3,554,416 
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Kce t2,207,«9 

Tsr  and  Pitoh 141,068 

Brown  Sog«r 196,9S6 

UoUwes 76,699 

Hemp 9,279 

Tot«l  SUve  SUtM »18B,693,496 

Free  St«t«a,  eielueirely     6,2S1,091 

Free  and  Slavs  Statts 84,417,493 

81»To  StatcB  eiclnsivdlr 188,693,496 

ToU] $278,892,680 

If  aoj  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  aiuljze  the  articles  embraced  in  the  amount 
of  (84,417,493  belonging  aUke  to  the  labor  of  the  Piee  and  Sbve  Statv»,  lie  vill 
find  that  at  least  one  third  is  u  justly  the  prodacta  of  slave  labor.  We  bav* 
therefore  the  bet  that  ont  of  1276,392,080  of  the  exporla  of  domestic  industry. 
over  $200,000,000  of  tUs  snm  is  farnished  bv  those  SUtes  kaown  as  Slave 
St«l««. 

3— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
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4.— QUOTATIONS 

Of  the  Principal  SecurUiu  in  the  New-OrUant  Stock  and  Bond  Market,  at  the  doit 
of  the  months  of  Jan.,  April,  Aug ,  and  Nov.,  taken  from  the  N.  O.  Delta. 


Canal  Dank.  $100  paid 

Bank  of  Louiftiana,  $100  paid 

LouiH{aua  Slate  Bank,  $100  paid 

Mechanics^  and  Traders'  Bank,  $100  paid. 

Citix«ns'  Uank,  $100  paid..  

Bank  of  New-Orleans,  $100  paid 

{Southern  Bank,  $100  paid 

Union  Bauk>  $100  paid 

Crescent  City  Bank.  $100  paid 

Merchants  Bank,  $100  paid 

Bank  of  America,  $100  paid.    

Commercial  Water  Works,  $100  paid. . . . 

at.  Clurl*!*  Hotel,  $25  paid 

Pontchartrain  Railroad,  $100  paid.     ..    . 

New-Orieaus  Sixes,  $1,000  bonds. 

New-0rlti:in8  Railroad  Bondd 

Jack-on  Railro;id  Bond*,  8  per  cent  .... 

Tehuant>pec  Bonds.  8  per  cent 

Jackson  Rai Iroad,  $25  paid 

Opelouitas  Railroad,  $2>  paid 

Orlean-t  Insurance  Co  .  $100  paid . . 

Gas  Light  Co.,  $100  p:iid 

N  O.  »i;«l  W.  Ttl-graph  Co..  $50  paid. . . . 

Pelican  Dry  Dotk  Co.,  $100  paid. 

Carroilton  Railroad  Co 

L>ut.<<iana  State  Sixes 

Li'vee  Steam  Cotton  Pres.4 

Star  Insurance  Co.,  $100  paid 

Union  lusurance  Co.,  $20  paid 
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6.— STEAM  NAVIGATION— THE  WINANS  STEAMER. 

The  Norfolk  Arg^is  gives  a  very  interesting  aeconnt  of  a  decisive  trial  of  the 
famous  Winans'  steamer  as  a  thorough  sea-going  vessel,  which  we  subjoin  : 

"We  are  highly  ^gratified  to  announce  that  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Winans 
steamer  on  Thursday,  during  a  gale  of  wind  in  a  very  heavy  sea,  indeed  in  wea- 
ther exactly  euitt^d  to  test  her  qualities,  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
owners  and  others,  that  she  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  ocean  voyagt!S,  but 
that,  in  ii  rough  sea  she  is  the  swiftest  steamer  anoat.  The  experiment  is  there- 
fore successful ;  the  invention,  with  the  plan  of  construction,  a  scientific  triumph. 
Whiiri  out  at  sea,  the  roll  of  thfe  waves  was  very  heavy  and  irregular,  but  strange 
to  ejiy,  no  wave  wjished  entirely  over  her,  and  she  plunged  on  steadily  and 
swiftly,  like  some  new-created  sea-monster,  fearless  of  wind  or  wave.  She  pro- 
ceeded sufhciontlv  far  to  experience  the  roughest  of  the  w-a,  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable that,  w^iile  other  vessels  coreened  and  pitched  furiously,  the  Winans 
did  not  roll  more  than  ten  degrees,  or  pitch  more  than  three.  It  was  decidedly 
uncomfortable  on  board  the  steamer  Young  America,  her  upper  works  some- 
times being  under  water  ;  and  yet  those  on  board  the  Winans  were  undisturbed 
by  lur  motion.  Her  average  speed  at  .sea  was  fifteen  miles  per  hour  A  num- 
ber of  persijns  were  on  board  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  but  none  were 
at  all  sea-sick.  Her  speed  was  not  at  all  impeded  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea : 
the  motion  of  her  engines  was  as  r<  gular  as  in  smootli  water,  and  tliere  were  no 
shocks,  such  as  arc  felt  on  board  all  other  vessels,  when  running  in  a  heavy  head 


eea. 


The  Norfolk  Day-Book  states  that  Mr.  Thomas  Winans  had  this  steamer  out 
for  about  two  hours,  with  about  70  ladies  and  46  gentlemen  on  board,  and  adds : 

'*  A  more  joyous  and  happy  company  than  this  never  left  our  wharves  ;  and 
as  the  steamer  sped  through  the  harbor  with  her  precious  freight,  the  continual 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  on  shore  and  on  board,  indicated  the  general  feeling 
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that  prevailecl.  The  guests  were  entertained  in  a  manner  creditable  to  their  dis- 
tinguished host,  and  after  a  run  of  about  two  hours,  the  party  were  returned  to 
the"  city. 

"  We  have  conversed  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  experience  at  sea  would 
entitle  their  opinion  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community ;  and  who 
witnessed  her  performance  at  sea  during  the  gale  of  Thureday  last,  when  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  her  movements,  and  comparing  her  with  other 
vepscls  of  the  same  and  larger  dimensions ;  and  she  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  tl«./3  steadiest  vessel  they  ever  saw  in  a  heavj'^gale.  Sne  was  run  head  to,  and 
in  the  troutrh  of  the  sea,  by  and  before  the  wind  ;  and  under  all  courses,  she 
seemed  to  be  almost  as  steady  as  any  other  vessel  running  in  smooth  water.  In 
running  head  to  the  sea,  her  speed  did  not  seem  to  be  diminished  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  all,  she  was  buoyant  as  any  vessel  that  was  ever  put  to  sea. 

"  In  fact,  those  who  saw  her  during  the  trial  trip  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing her  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  that  in  her  the  Messrs.  Winans  have 
achieved  a  triumph  which  Avill  mark  a  new  era  in  steam  navigation,  not  only  in 
their  entire  departure  from  the  rules  of  modem  naval  architecture,  but  in  tlieir 
application  of  power,  which  is  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  extensively 
used." 

6.— SOUTHERN   COMMERCE. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  times  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  recent 
action  of  Virginia  in  relation  to  her  home  trade  The  Old  Dominion  seems  to 
l)e  truly  aroused  by  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair ;  and  when  she  is  found  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  South  leading  her  neighbors  on,  there  can  be  little  to  feur  for 
the  results.  The  merchants  of  Richmond,  reflecting  the  feeling  of  the  State, 
adopted,  a  short  time  since,  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas^  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  mer- 
chants of  this  city  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  become  their  own  importers  ; 
and  that  those  now  engaged  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  should  unite 
together  for  the  purpose  of  direct  trade  ;  and,  whcreasj  it  is  known  that  a  large 

Sortion  of  the  goods  now  imported  by  our  merchants  are  landed  at  some  of  the 
orthern  ports ;  and  feeling  that  in  o*^rder  to  effect  this  change  it  is  necessary  to 
act  in  concert ;  therefore, 

"  1.  Reselvcd,  That  in  future,  so  far  as  our  capital  and  facilities  will  enable  us 
to  do  so,  we  will  import  our  own  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  direct 
to  this  port. 

"  2.  Renolvedj  That  those  of  us,  who  now  have  orders  in  the  hands  of  agents 
or  manufacturers,  awaiting  execution  for  the  spring  trade,  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  our  best  efforts  to  have  the  goods  shipped  to  James  River,  even  at  an  ad- 
vanced rate  of  freight,  and  that  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January  next,  we 
bind  ourselves  not  to  give  an  order  for  foreign  goods  to  any  party  without  an 
underst«ndiug  that  such  goods  shall  be  8hip])ed  to  James  River  when  practica- 
ble ;  and,  furthermore,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  object  we  have  in  view,  wc 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  unite  upon  some  one  or  more  responsible  shipping 
agents  at  Liverpool. 

"  3.  Rtsolvcdj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  an  agreement 
in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  and  ]»rocure  the  signature  of  every 
merchant  in  this  city,  engaged  in  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  and 
that  said  paper  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  thia 
city. 

"After  some  discussion  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  with  great 
unanimity. 

"The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  George  J.  Sumner,  Andrew  L.  Ellett,  and  John 
Purcell,  the  committee  under  the  third  resolution. 

"  Wm.  G.  Paine,  Esq  ,  offered  the  following  : 

**  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  inquiries  and  re* 

Krt  U'-on   the  propriety  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  line  of  packets 
tween  Richmond  and  Liverpool. 

"  This  was  adopted  with  equal  unanimity ;   and  the  C\\SL\i:Ti\&Ti  vciXiQ^Qi^^&^ 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Paine,  E.  VV.  DeVosa,  and  Thomaa  lAcCan^^."'' 
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7.— COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS* 

During  the  year  1859,  the  receipts  of  flour  at  St.  Louis  reached,  in  the  aggro- 
gate,  1,868,081  barrels.    As  compared  with  previous'years  : 

Receipts.  MftDufaetured.  Total. 

1859 489,635 873,446 1,363,081 

1858 706,026 815,814 1,521.839 

1857 657>646 668,509. ...'...  .1,221,166 

1856 484,109 648,188 1,132,297 

1855 426,721 589,958 1,016,679 

Wheat— receipU,  1859  8,684,868  bushels. 

1868 3,877,400 

1856 4,066,070 

1855 8,921,642        " 

1859  1.612,267 

1857 2,766,062        •• 

1855 2,980,296 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  whisky  wore  112,712  barrels  in  1869,  and  182,644 

in  1868. 

The  receipts  of  provisions  and  lord  in  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows : 

1859. 

Beef,  tierces 678 

"    barrels 6,113 

Pork,  casks  and  tierces 12,853 

*»    barrels 102,641 

"    boxes 747 

»*    pieces 846,273 

Bacon,  casks 7,473 

"       barrels  and  boxes.. .     6,891 

"        pieces 14,801 

Lard,  tierces 29,680 

barrels 21,842 

kegs 9,867 

Remarking  upon  the  trade  of  the  past  year,  the  Merchants^  Exchange  Prices 

Current  says  : 

*'  The  produce  trade  for  the  year  past  has,  in  the  main,  been  characterized  by 
quietness  and  regularity,  and  our  statistics  show  an  increase  in  value  over  any 
former  year.  Nothing  out  extreme  drought,  or  blighted  crops,  con  prevent  the 
increase  of  business  in  this  department  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  West  is  extendea  millions  of  acres  annually.  With 
a  slight  exception  or  two,  speculative  excitement  has  had  no  sway.  When  war 
in  Europe  was  positively  declared,  the  markets  of  England  and  the  Continent 
became  unsettled,  and  under  the  expectation  that  heavy  orders  would  be  drawn 
upon  this  country  for  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  holders  refused  to  sell  except 
at  a  considerable  advance,  and  heavy  transactions  in  flour  and  pork  were  con- 
summated at  high  figures.  The  fever,  however,  ran  but  a  few  days,  when 
trade  returned  to  its  regular  channels.  Throughout  the  season  grain  producers 
have  been  looking  forward  to  a  decided  improvement  in  the  home  markets,  and 
have  consequently  exhibited  an  indisposition  to  part  with  their  surplus  till  such 
time  as  a  favorable  turn  should  enable  them  to  realize  their  expectations.  Sup* 
plies,  therefore,  have  at  no  time  exceeded  the  demand  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
result  has  boon  as  we  before  remarked,  a  season  of  unusual  quietness  and  regu- 
larity in  the  traffic  of  agricultural  products. 

"  ileceipts  as  compared  with  the  last  year  have  fallen  off  in  but  few  articles, 
while  in  the  majority  there  is  a  large  excess.  There  is  a  deficit  in  hemp,  hog 
meats,  oats  and  whisky,  but  the  difference  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  prices.  The  increase  in  receipts  of  all  descriptions  of  grain,  ex- 
cepting onts,  of  tobacco,  iron,  hides,  hay,  beans,  groceries,  and  numerous  other 
artic)e8f  with  their  values  calculated  at  the  improved  prices  which  have  ruled 
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1858. 

1857. 

1866. 

1,810 

177 

219 

9,998 

8,134 

1,234 

8,635 

9,963 

14,570 

125,385 

109,215 

96,504 

19 

1,017 

2.988 

681,752 

690,772 

848,229 

18,387 

14,166 

23,072 

5,780 

680 

2,917 

44,210 

8,168 

36,793 

29,508 

29,868 

37,872 

86,674 

29,674 

61,644 

14,716 

10,155 

17,692 
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in  most  instances,  will  show  a  basiness  the  past  year  enlarged,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
millions  of  dollars.  Stocks  are  unusunlly  light  to  go  over  into  the  nuw  year, 
most  leading  articles  haying  been  mnrketeu  exceedingly  close,  or  taken  up 
entirely. 

"  The  money  market  has  had  its  fluctuations,  and  for  the  last  half  of  the  year 
has  been  set  down  by  financiers  as  unmitigatingly  stringent.  The  curtailment 
of  shipments  of  produce  to  Eastern  nmrketA,  has  drawn  from  this  section  large 
amoants  of  coin,  and  caused  a  dearth  in  the  line  of  exchances,  which  have  con- 
acquently  ruled  at  high  rates.  The  banks  discount  freely  when  they  have  the 
ability,  but  act  with  extreme  caution  in  the  matter  of  circulation,  as  their 
promises  to  pay  in  specie  are  liable  to  be  presented  at  any  time  for  liquidation. 
Latterly  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  required  for  the  purchase  of  hogs 
from  the  country,  and  the  line  of  bankable  funds  and  the  floating  currency  from 
other  States  has  been  reduced  to  small  dimensions,  but  it  will  return  ere  long  to 
take  the  place  of  '  bills  receivable,*  now  slumbering  in  the  strong  box  of  the 
wholesale  merchant. 

"  The  gold  mines  of  Western  Kansas  are  beginning  to  yield  satisfactorily,  and 
by  another  season  heavy  shipments  may  be  expected,  to  be  returned  m  the 
shape  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  provisions,  live 
stock,  and  the  thousand  articles  necessary  to  a  thriving  pioneer  population. 

**  For  the  fnture  we  note  highly  favorable  prospects.  It  is  probable  that  by 
the  opening  of  navigation  there  will  be  a  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  as  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  North  is  short,  good  prices  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  crops  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  will  fall  short  of  estimates 
formed  early  in  the  season,  and  the  export  trade  to  those  countries  has  im- 
proved materially  the  last  two  month».  Moreover,  large  instalments  of  Eastern 
capital  will  soon  change  places  with  the  crops  of  the  West,  or  will  be  seeking 
investment  in  the  rich  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  our  State,  imparting  ac- 
tivity to  all  branches  of  business,  and  giving  a  freeh  itapetns  to  enterprises  Uiat 
are  destined  to  make  St.  Louis  the  first  city  of  the  Union." 

8.— COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE,   1859. 

We  regret  that  the  publication  of  these  statistics  has  been  delayed  by  us.   They 

are  taken  from  the  Merchants''  Exchange  Pricet  Current  of  that  city,  and  are 

valuable  for  reference  and  comparison  with  those  of  other  years  and  cities. 

The  totdl  foreign  imports  of  Mobile,  for  1858,  was  $634,626,  and  for  the  first 
six  monthd  of  1859,  $.549,110.  The  total  domestic  produce  exported  to  foreign 
countries  was  in  amount : 


First  six  months 


1 858 $28,553,736 

.1859 17;287,103 


Entries  and  Clearances  from  the  port  of  Mobile^  [exclusive  of  steamers  and  other  craft 
navigating  the  rivers  and  bay)  for  the  year  ending  June  30/A,  1859. 


CHARACTER. 


American 
Foreign.. 
('oa-twi>« 

Total 


■KTRIKS. 


No. 

Teasel.^. 


112 

77 
593 


TonnaK«. 


77,478 

56,493 

282,927 


782 


416.898 


No. 
Crew. 


1820 
1,636 
9,886 


13,348 


{ 

BLBARAKCBS. 

No. 
YeueU. 

Tonnage. 

No. 
Crew. 

•219 

75 

249 

147,556 
67,574 
87,191 

3,592 
1.6.i5 
2,511 

642 

292,321 

7,738 

The  larije  difference  which  appears  between  the  number  of  coastwise  vesnets 
entered  .ind  cieareJ,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  mail  line  steamers  aud  %Ocvt^^w- 
era  from  New-Orleans  enter  at  customhouse   and  iu  no  \tv%\at\cc  cX^^tViv  \^\>axYw, 
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Importsofsome  of  the  leading  articUe  of  Western  Produce^  GroeerUi^  «fc.,  at  Mobile 


1859. 

1858. 

ARTICLia. 

Stocks. 

•Receipts. 

Stocks. 

Receipts. 

Bagging 

Bagging— India 

Rods  •• 

pieces. 

bales. 

coiU. 

6385 
600 

9615 
347 
162 
246 

177T 
20051 

16049 
6711 

42638 

18004 
6799 
2988 

38335 
690864 

6858 
665 

8930 
601 
210 
190 

3500 
10673 

18853 

5375 

37607 

Bacon ••..• • 

hhds. 

7430 

llama • 

tierces. 

3037 

Boef 

bbls. 

1837 

flnfliilA 

bags. 

23877 

Cotton— 'Ala.  and  MiMi 

Florida              

bales. 

bales . 

623049 
9 

La  aodTexM 

Tlonr -. 

bales. 

bbls. 

860 

78479 

1789 

69454 

13403 

4-Jlll 

402)8 

25176 

177 

1885 

10144 

13756 

38.-11 

19840 

10886 

21211 

3014 

452 

29107 

25633 

303 

29325 

2289 

8459 

2033 

196746 

34812 

27  GU 

197.T2 

431 

671 

6228 

3474 

10CC5 

201 

1741 

v'.m 

3122 

475 

2124 

3^.93 

7S7 

472 

2705 

'"'"iioo**" 

2445 

76714 

AtftKninft.                       -     .     .     . 

a'ks. 

2788 

Corn — Countrj 

Countrr.  ears 

s'ks. 

bbls. 

88.50 

"1540*" 

5900 

4690 

200 

00 

650 

45250 
36430 

Western. 

Oats 

.. sacks. 

Micks. 

3180 

6012 

735 

30 

94 

440 

20 

200 

2000 

135.0 

3500 

200 

40 

255 

350 

6-2242 
44912 

Har 

bales. 

23709 

***•  J * • 

Fodder 

bale». 

1111 

Lard •••.•.•■•••• 

bbls. 

2828 

kegs. 

bozos 

8749 
15317 

Butter 

I/Undlos.  ..•••••■  .••••....• 
Cement    

•  •  •        . . KCg"  . 

boxes. 

bbls. 

98 

3436 

1200 

4200 

1200 

20 

C96 

110 

922*" 

102 

220 

528 

16221 

3950 

*""4720'" 

5501 
16674 
12090 

Lime— Alabama 

bbls. 

20853 

Northern —  . . 

Staves  

bbls. 

M. 

9432 

385 

MolAecpa                               

bbls. 

40488 

Potatoofl              

bbls . 

30779 

ti 

sacks . 

1379 

Pork..                   

bbls. 

1850 

110 

560 

750 

21710 

4800 

27050 

Rico    

tierces. 

20S8 

Sucf  A.r . .....               

hhds. 

8525 

«• 

bblH. 

5564 

gait                            

sacks 

110227 

Hides    

bbls. 

bales. 

2S679 

898 

Bf  3^X1 ••«•• •• 

sacks. 

1600 

38199 

.  .rolls 

614 

AVnnl 

bales 

20 

112 
1350 
1875 

569 

Gunnj  Dag'* 

Boap 

Tobacco • 

bales. 

boxes. 

bo.xes. 

l.V) 

200 

5€4 

1 

128 

8870 

lf.912 

CoJJiHh 

.....boxes. 

2928 

bbls 

C3 
330 
106 

75 

'""\h\^"' 

3')0 

5287 

Piaster 

bbU. 

6S9 

C4S9 

T.Trrl   rtil 

bbls. 

.....  tons . 

ton-H. 

tons 

tons. 

2254 

Coal— Alabama 

F«*reign . 

Penns^'lvanla. 

WoHtorn 

880 

4-0 
500 

1760 
2U1 

Exports  of  Masts^  Spars,  J^c.^from  Mobile^  for  year  ending  3Ut  August^  1859. 


Where 
Exported. 


£d^I  tnl. .. 
Friinco. . . 

Spain 

Cuba 

Homluras. 
Mexico   .. 

Brazil 

Ireland  . . . 
St.  Thomaft 


Masts,  Spars. 


No. 


Value. 


120 


25 


Vj 


$7.0J*3 

io,8:.o 


1,015 


1,359 


Total. 


273    /  $20,917 


Stares. 


Fawcd  Lumber. 


Value. 


Feet. 


Value. 


Other  Tbr 


Value. 


Total 
Value. 


$6400 
2271 
11*24 


38,157 


6.476,830 

'  99,124 

83,159 

477,240 


$372 


74.972 
1,'290 
1,318 
6,900 


$.3,019 
2,289 


524 


l^.lViQ 


p  *  *  V7",sbV  A"  *  \,\W  \..." \ 


$18,290 

15.410 

1,024 

75,987 

1,814 

1,.'!18 

5,900 

15,059 


$10,6S1    i    7;»a,3ftft  \%^h^1  \vi^^^  \'^W>.SV. 
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Export  of  Cotton  frwn  Mobile  to  Foreign  Porttfor  tvoo  years. 


Tear  ending  81H  Anfust,  1869. 

Year  endlnc  Slat  Aagoat,  1S5S. 

Whara  Bqraitad. 

Balaa. 

Poundik 

Valna. 

Balca. 

Poonds. 

Valna. 

To  Great  Britain— In  American  Vi»8.sela 
In  Britiali  VeMeU. . 
In  Swedish  Ves.-icla. 

247436 
105545 

128692188 
546:^803 

$1493955': 
6S76C62 
......... 

188120 

7682U 

700 

97508805 

3S041015 

36401S 

$10789797 
4247635 

40264 

121816214 

6u93042 

503287 

1000550 
110787 
410497 
66347C 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

352981 

183327051 
55861387 

265643 

36513838 

15077696 

To  France-^ En  American  Veaaels 

105782 

89680 

46553080 

§137902 

To  Spain — In  Spanish  Vessels 

7798 

5814459 

280C 

1372376 

164924 

To  RiiHsia 

16551 
1802 
690J 
9632 

8557636 

946424 

3.'69298 

4952272 

1090P 
1358 

5752860 
723244 

704014 

To  Holland 

91735 

To  Belsrium. » 

To  Ilatnbarg  and  Bre  men 

6047 
282 

315C 
7137 

3194540 

143584 
l»i344U(i 
368  }344 

S80065 

To  Sarliuia  and  Denmark 

14380 

ToS-^edea     

46r,s 
8831 

2472270 
45658^:4 

28654C 
2394.3<; 

174652 

To  Trieste  and  Cienoa 

40C841 

Total  to  other  Foreign  Forts 

48391 

25023784 

2971292 

2888v 

15133982 

1774687 

Grand  Total  , . 

514952 

208026G  1 

$3168383: 

587015 

19957527S 

$22155219 

■" 

To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  Spain 

Ta  other  Foreign  Ports 


BBCAPtTULATIO!!. 


Total 


352981 

102435 

779? 

4S34«< 


:)149J2 


183527051 

54142311 

3814459 

26023784 

III"!     I< 

268020681 


$21816214 

6186954 

60:J2S7 

2971292 

$3108:5335 


265fl4;', 
8968r 
2S0( 
288: 


38701;' 


1365138^? 

405550811 

1.'57237.'3 

15183982 


199575273 


$15077696 

6l:{7902 

164924 

1774687 

S22155219 


9.— WnAT  WE  PAY  NEW-EXGLAND  TO  SUPPORT  HER  JOHN' 

BROWNS. 

The  Boston  Post  estimates  tiiat  Ne\r-England  sells  annually  to  the  South 
J!60,000,000  of  merclmndise. 

Think  of  it ;  we  give  this  people  $20,000,000  to.  $30,000,000  for  the  artiele 

of  shoes  and  boots  alone,  which  we  might  so  easily  manufacture  ourselves  ! 

Here,  at  least,  is  a  salient  point,  and  why  do  we  hositjitc  to  strike  ?     Every 

Southern  State  can,  at  least,  manufacture  its  negro  shoes,  and  let  us  begin  at 

once  this  sacred  duty.     We  give  the  language  of  the  Post,  as  follows  : 

"  I^t  us  enumerate  the  principal  articles  that  New-England  sells  to  her 
Southern  neighbors.  We  mention  thoni  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive importance — we  meo^i  in  the  amount  of  sale*?.  The  articles  are  boots  and 
shoes,  and  other  articles  manufactured  from  leather,  such  as  harness,  saddles, 
etc.;  the  products  of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories;  imported  cottons, 
woollens,  linens  and  silks;  ready  made  clothing  ;  various  kinds  of  dry,  ]>ickled, 
smoked  and  other  fish  ;  whale  oil ;  furniture  of  all  kinds  ;  law,  school  and  other 
books  and  periodicals  ;  hardware,  woodenware,  pianos,  and  other  musical  in- 
struments ;  agricultural  instruments  of  the  various  kind.<t ;  jewelry,  silver  and 
plated  ware  ;  coachos,  hacks  and  other  carriages  ;  hats,  eap.s,  military  and  India- 
rubber  goods;  stoves,  furnace?,  cerates,  etc.;  manufactures  of  had  nn<l  zinc; 
crockery  and  glassware  in  quantities  more  than  of  some  preceding  articles  ;  ear 
pets,  clocks,  ice,  granite,  fruit,  and,  indeed,  something  of  alnior^t  cverytiiin, 
IS  manufnctnred  in  New-England,  including  medicines,  powder,  together 
drugs  and  other  articles  imported  from  India. 


g  that 
with 
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"■  The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  merchandise  sold  to  the  Sonth  annaally  we 
estimate  at  some  $60,000,000.  The  basis  of  the  estimate  is,  first,  the  estimated 
amount  of  boots  and  shoes  sold,  which  intelligent  merchants  place  at  from 
$20,000,000  to  1E30,000,000,  including  a  limited  amount  that  are  manufactured 
with  us  and  sold  in  New- York.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  from  merchantu  in 
the  trade,  that  the  amount  of  dry  goods  sold  South  yearly  is  many  millions  of 
dollare,  and  that  the  amount  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  sales  of  boots  and 
shoes.  In  the  third  place,  we  learn  from  careful  inquiry,  and  from  the  best 
sources,  that  the  fish,  of  various  kinds,  sold,  realize  $3,000,000,  or  in  that 
neighborhood.  Upward  of  $1,000,000  is  received  for  furniture  sold  in  the 
South  each  year.  The  Southern  States  are  a  much  better  market  than  the 
Western  for  this  article. 

"  It  is  true,  since  the  establishment  of  branch  houses  in  New- York,  Philadel' 
phia  and  other  cities,  many  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  New-England  have 
reached  the  South  through  those  houses  ;  but  it  is  still  the  commerce  of  New- 
England  with  the  South,  and  the  particular  section  of  the  country  receives  the 
mam  advantage  of  that  commerce. 

"And  what  shall  we  say  of  New-England  ship  building,  that  is  so  greatly  sus- 
tained by  Southern  wants  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that  large  ocean  fleet  that  by 
being  the  commcm  carriers  of  the  South  have  brought  so  large  an  amount  of 
money  into  the  pockets  of  our  merchants  ?  We  will  not  undertake  to  estimate 
the  value  of  these  interests,  supported  directly  by  the  South.  If  many  persons 
have  not  become  very  rich  by  them,  a  very  large  number  have  either  found 
themselves  well  to  do,  or  else  have  gained  a  living. 

"  Now,  what  docs  New-England  buy  of  the  JSouth  to  keep  her  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  in  operation— to  supply  her  lack  of  corn  and  flour,  to  furnish  her 
with  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  lumber,  <fec.  ?  Boston  alone  received  from  the  slave 
States  in  1859  cotton  valued  at  $22.000,000 ;  wool,  worth  $1,000,000  ;  hides, 
valued  at  $1,000,000  V  lumber,  $1,000,000 ;  flour,  $2,500,000  ;  com,  $1,200,000 ; 
rice,  $509,000  ;  tobacco  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Wo  thus  have  $31,200,000  in 
value,  only  considering  eight  articles  of  consumption.  Nor  have  we  reckoned 
the  large  amounts  of  portions,  or  all  of  these  articles  that  arrive  at  Providence, 
New-Haven,  Hartford,  Portland,  and  other  places.  Nor  have  we  reckoned  the 
value  of  other  articles  that  arrive  at  Boston,  very  considerable  though  it  be, 
such  as  molasses,  naval  stores,  beef,  pork,  lard,  and  other  animal  produce ; 
hemp  ;  early  vegetiibles  ;  oysters  and  other  shell  fish ;  game,  peaches,  Ac. 
May  we  not  estimate  then,  with  good  reason,  that  New-England  buys  of  the 
South  her  raw  materials  and  otiior  products  to  the  amount  of  some  $50,000,000 
annually  ? 

**  In  1858,  about  one  third  of  all  the  flour  sold  in  Boston  was  received  from 
the  commercial  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the  same  year  seven  twelfths 
of  all  the  corn  sold  in  this  city,  was  received  direct  from  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  volue  of  the  product  of  sugar  and  molasses,  prin- 
cipally produced  in  Louisiana  in  1858,  was  about  $33,000,000,  and  although  but 
a  small  portion  of  it  came  to  New-England,  nearly  one  half  the  crop  is  consumed 
in  the  ^lorthern  States,  reaching  the  points  of  consuuiption  by  tlic  Mississippi 


river." 


DKrAliTMKNT  OF  INTblUNAL  IMPUOVEMKNTS. 

l._STATE  AID  TO   RAILROADS. 

REPORT   OV  T.   DUTLER  KINO  TO  TIIK    LEUISLATURK  OF  OROROIA. 

The  gnvornor  introduced  thi.s  most  important  subject  by  saying:  "  In  my  an- 
tiU'il  iiK  ssa^c  to  tlic  last  legislature,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
good  poVwy  lor  tlie  State  to  l«nd  her  credit  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  such 
other  railroads  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  more  full  development  of  her  vast 
resources,  proridcd  she  be  made  perfectly  secure,  beyond  doubt,  against  ultimate 
/oMs.     J  still  entertain  the  same  opinion."     This  opinion  went  before  the  people 
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t>r  Georgia,  has  been  maturely  considered  by  tbem,  and  they  have  given  the  bent 
evidence  in  their  power  of  approval  of  it,  in  his  re-election  by  much  the  largest 
majority,  of  sufTraires  that  ever  elevated  a  citieen  of  ibis  State  to  the  executive 
chair.  This  decided  expression  of  the  popular  will  must  be  as  gratityin^  to  his 
excellency  as  it  is  sure  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  friends  of  progress. 

It  may  be  contended  by  those  opposed  to  this  policy,  that  it  was  not  the  ruling 
question  in  the  canvass,  yet  it  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  had  a  very  decided  influence 
in  his  renomination  and  election,  and  that  his  triumphant  success  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  his  opin'ions  are  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

This  policy,  if  adopted  by  the  legislature,  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  improve- 
ment and  material  progress  for  Georgia  far  superior  in  the  wisdom  of  its  provis- 
ions and  limitations  to  any  heretofore  adopted  by  either  of  her  sister  Stales ;  and 
while  it  will  give  suitable  encouragement  and  aid  to  great  and  important  works^ 
will  hold  out  no  temptation  to  those  who  would  recklessly  embark  in  linpioiitable 
undertakings.  It  will  accord  with  the  prudent  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
people,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  must  soon  elevdte  ournoble  State 
to  the  real  and  unquestionable  rank  of  **  Empire  State  of  the  South." 

When  a  State  is  about  to  adopt  a  system  for  tiie  development  of  her  resources, 
to  increase  her  wealth  and  power,  either  by  the  expenditure  of  her  Qwn  means, 
or  by  encouragement  and  aid  to  her  citizens,  it  is  prudent  and  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  her  geographical  position  with  respect  to  communication  and  intercourse 
with  adjoining  States,  and  her  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

The  reckless  extravagance  with  which  many  of  the  interior  States  of  the  Union 
have  entered  on  a  system  of  railway  iroprovcmente,  and  an  unguarded  issue  of 
State  credits,  has  been  caused  by  a  total  neglect  or  disregard  of  these  most  im- 
portant considerations.  Any  State  about  to  engage  in  such  a  system  should 
exercise  the  caution  and  sagacity  to  first  consider  well  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed cost  or  risk,  and  the  certain  and  probable  profits. 

Second,  the  pecuniary  strength  to  do  renlizcd  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
taxable  properly  of  her  citizens,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  political  power  to 
be  acquired  by  it.  For  although  the  latter  objects  arc  of  vital  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  every  statesman  ;  they  are  not  commonly  regarded  in  time  of 
peace,  as  the  leading  or  governing  motive  in  risks  or  investments  of  tliat  nature. 
To  estimate  clearly  the  great  natural  advantages  and  cominercinl  position  of 
Georgia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  them  with  those  of  her  great  Northern 
sister  States,  on  the  Atlantic  border,  and  to  show,  that  with  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  expenditure,  that  has  been  made  by  those  States,  or  in  fact  by  simply 
lending  her  credit,  as  proposed  in  the  message,  she  may  soon  rival  them  in 
wealth  and  commerce. 

GEORQIA   RAILROAD   SYSTKM. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  from  St.  Mary's  in  Georgia,  to  Eostport  in 
Maine,  has  nn  almost  due  northeast  direction.  The  former  beitii^  situ'^ited  on  the 
eighty-second,  and  the  latter  on  the  sixty-scvent}'  degree  of  longitude,  west  from 
Greenwich,  or  in  other  words,  Eastport  is  near  8UU  miles,  Boston  about  G60, 
and  New- York  600  miles  east  of  St.  Mary's.  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis  are 
very  near  the  nineteenth  degree  of  longitude,  showing  that  the  coast  of  Georgia 
is  about  five  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the  general  coui'sc  of  the  Missit^sippi  river 
than  New- York,  and  near  seven  hundrfd  nearer  than  Boston.  It  is  further  from 
New-York  to  St.  Louis  by  railwa}',  than  it  will  be,  when  the  roads  now  in  prog- 
ress shall  be  completed,  from  our  coast  to  the  very  centre  of  the  rich  cotton 
producing  regions  of  Texas.  It  has  been  found  quite  practicable  to  transport 
produce  from  Mi»>souri  and  Iowa  to  New-York,  ana  merchaiulise  from  that  city, 
to  those  States  bv  railroad,  and  it  therefore  must  be  regarded  n»  equally  practi- 
cable to  bring  the  cotton  of  Texis,  and  the  intermediate  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  our  ports  by  a  similar  mode  of  conveyuncc.  St.  Louis 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearer  to  Ssivunnnh  than  it  is  to  riew-York  on  a 
right  line,  and  by  railroad  the  diftercncc  of  distance  will  be  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  distance  from  Memphis  to  Savannah  is  TOV  wxvW*^  Vs^  \^^x\i'vV. 
And  from  Vicksburg  it  will  be  about  0*2*2  miles. 
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The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  not  long  pince,  transported  coal 
for  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile  ;  at  that  rate,  Dales  of  cotton  weighing  600  lbs.  each, 
of  four  to  the  ton,  could  be  delivered  from  Memphis  at  Savannah  at  $1  75  per 
bale.  But,  if  we  adopt  the  rates  charged  on  the  New- York  railroads,  ror  mixed 
freights  two  cente  per  ton,  per  mile,  it  would  cost  $14  02  to  transport  a  ton — 
four  bales — from  Memphis  to  Savannah,  or  S3  50  per  bale.  The  Memphis  But- 
Irlin  publishes  a  statement,  showing  thnt  cotton  may  be  sent  from  that  place  to 
New- York,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  for  S4  87 i  per  bale,  and  that  to  send  oy  way 
of  New-Orleans  it  costs  $5  62 i^.  Showing  a  difiference  in  favor  of  the  St.  Louis 
route  of  75  cents  per  bale. 

These  figures  show  that  if  our  railroad  system  were  extended  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines,  so  as  to  reduce  the  present  exorbitant  charges  on  freight  and 
facilitate  transportation,  cotton  could  be  brought  frqm  Memphis  to  the  porta  of 
Georgia  for  81  75  per  bale  less  than  it  can  be  carried  from  that  riace  to  New- 
York  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  and  $2  50  less  than  by  way  of  New-Orleans.  As- 
suming the  distance  from  Vicksburg  to  be  622  miles,  and  adopting  the  New- York 
rates  for  mixed  freights,  the  highest  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  we  see  that 
cotton  can  be  transported  from  that  place  to  Savannah  for  $3  11  per  bale  of  500 
pounds. 

The  speed  of  freight  trains  on  railroads  ought  to  be  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
which  would  deliver  freight  from  Memphis  at  Savannah  or  Brunswick  in  fifty-two 
hours.  The  passage  of  steamers  from  Memphis  to  New-Orleans  is  from  three 
to  four  days.  At  the  ports  of  Georgia,  cotton  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
nearer  the  Northern  and  European  markets  than  in  New-Orleans  ;  and  in  adai- 
tion  to  that  saving  of  time,  the  costs  and  charges  of  receiving,  storage,  commis- 
sions, insurance  and  freight  are  much  lower  at  Savannah  than  at  New-Orleons, 
and  that  difference  will  more  than  pay  the  freight  from  the  Mississippi  to  our 
ports.  In  consequence  of  the  Northern  course  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  the  dan- 
gerous passage  South,  round  the  capes  and  keys  of  Florida,  sailing  vessels,  bound 
\jo  the  Gulf  ports  from  Europe  or  the  North,  arc  compelled  to  go  into  the  Car- 
ribboan  sea,  east  of  Cuba,  and  pass  round  the  west  end  of  that  island  into  the 
GuJf  of  Mexico.  This  circuitous  passage  requires  about  thirty-five  days  from 
New- York  to  New-Orleans,  and  retards  very  much  the  transmission  of  merchan- 
dise for  the  supply  of  the  Western  markets. 

The  ordinary  voyage  from  New- York  to  the  coast  of  Georgia  is  five  days  ; 
therefore,  merchandise  destined  for  the  States  "West  of  her  would,  if  sent  in  sail- 
ing vessels  to  the  ports  of  Georgia,  reach  their  destination  within  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  if  sent  iu  steamers,  in  about  six  days — thus  saving  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days. 

This  saving  of  time  is  the  very  soul  of  commerce.  The  law  of  trade  is,  that 
what  one  merchant  can  do  with  certainty,  celerity,  and  profit,  all  others  in  the  same 
pursuit  must  do  to  compete  successfully  with  him.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  cer^ 
tain  tliat  all  the  merchandise  destined  to  supply  the  States  west  of  us  must  come 
to  our  ports  and  pay  freight  on  our  railroads ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
cotton  will  come  from  the  West  to  meet  the  ships.  The  laws  of  trade  operate 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Memphis  and  Charlcst/)n  Railroad,  it  was  supposed 
that  cotton  would  be  imnicdiatrhj  sent  from  the  former  to  the  latter  city ;  and, 
because  it  was  not,  the  argument  has  been  raised  that  it  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  any  time,  be  sent  for  shipment  from  the  Mississippi  to  our 
Atlantic  ports.  The  reasons  why  the  expected  result  did  not  follow  the  comple- 
tion of  that  work  arc  very  obviou?.  First,  the  Mississippi  cottons  bear  higher 
prices  in  New-Orleans  than  uj)lnnds  do  in  our  Atlantic  markets.  Second,  the 
road  is  l)ut  a  single  tmek,  prices  of  freight  too  high,  and  the  delays  in  transpor- 
tation too  creat,  to  encourago  any  change  in  the  direction  of  that  l>ranch  of  com- 
merce. When  .several  competing  linos  of  railroad  shall  have  been  completed  to 
the  Mi«s?!Ksi|)pi  river,  aftbrding.  fixDm  several  points,  cheap  and  rapid  trnnsportA- 
tion  to  our  •!<'aports,  cotton  will  be  purchnsed  at  those  places,  ana  sent  through 
to  them  for  shipment,  as  it  is  now  purchased  in  and  sent  forward  from  our  inte- 
rior towns  and  cities. 

Another  reason  was,  that  the  producers  of  inferior  cotton  iu  North  Alabama 
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and  Tenaessee  could,  by  Bonding  their  crops  to  New-Orleans,  pass  them  off 
Mississippi  cottons,  at  better  prices  than  could  be  obtained  in  Charleston  or  Sa 
vannah*    When  cheap  and  rapid  commnnication  by  railroad  shall  have  been 
perfectly  established,  produce  will  follow  those  channels  to  market  as  surely  as 
water  flows  where  the  declivity  is  greatest 

To  make  money  is  the  great  object  of  all  commercial  transactions,  and  a  saving 
of  one  dollar  per  bale  would  be  sufficient  to  change  ils  direction  to  market. 

The  cost  or  freight  and  insurance  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  is  $2  15  less 
than  from  New-Orleans  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  charges  for  receiving,  storing, 
commissions,  forwarding,  etc.  etc  ,  in  New-Orleans,  are  about  $2  25  per  bale 
more  than  they  are  in  Savannah,' making  $4  40  per  bole  ;  and  the  freight  from 
Vicksburg  to  New-Orleans,  60  cents,  and  we  have  $4  90  per  bale  in  favor  of  ship- 
ments from  Savannah,  which  must  decide  the  movement  in  favor  of  that  port. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  what  States  this  movement  will  embrace,  and  the 
amount  of  trade  and  traffic  it  will  control. 

The  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see, contain  an  area  of  625,974  square  miles,  and  in  1850  produced  1,544,690 
bales  of  cotton.  They  now,  probably,  produce  more  than  2,500,000.  The  crop 
of  Texas  has  increased  since  that  time  from  57,556  to  more  than  250,000,  and  her 
soil  is  capable  of  producing  at  least  two  millions  of  bales.  The  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  lying  within  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  producing  more  than 
fonr  millions  of  bales ;  and  the  product  will  increase  from  what  it  now  is  as  fast 
as  the  consumption  may  demand  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  within  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
hence,  these  States  will  produce  at  least  four  million  Dales  of  cotton,  which,  at 
ten  centa  per  pound,  or  fifty  dollars  per  bale,  will  be  worth  two  hundred  million 
dollars  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  who 
will  take  a  proper  view  of  the  geographical  position  of  Georgia,  that  she  may,  by 
the  adoption  of  tiie  policy  recommended  in  the  inessage,  attract  to  her  own  sea- 

f>ort8  more  than  one  half  of  this  vast  product ;  that  she  will  become  one  of  the 
argc'st  exporting  and  importing  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  her  railroads  will 
be  the  clumncls  of  traffic  between  the  great  cotton-producing  States  and  the  com- 
mercial world. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  SEVERAL   STATES. 

The  State  of  New- York  was  the  first,  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  com- 
mence a  Bvstem  of  internal  improvement,  to  develop  her  own  resources,  and 
attract  to  lier  seaport  the  trade  of  the  Northwestern  States.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  was  her  own  condition  with  respect  to  population,  and  the 
value  of  her  taxable  property,  when  she  began  those  works  which  have  so  vastly 
augmented  her  wealth,  prosperity,  and  powy.  At  the  time  she  commenced  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  was  not  much  larger  than  that  of  this 
Slate  at  the  present  time,  and  when  that  work  was  completed  in  the  year  1825, 
the  taxable  value  of  her  property  amounted  to  but  S312,256,257  ;  not  much  more 
than  one  half  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  Georgia  at  this  time.  The 
great  object  of  that  work  was  to  draw  the  trade  "of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
territories  to  New- York.  Those  States  were  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  They  embrace  an  area  of  391,363  square  miles,  and  had, 
at  that  time,  a  population  of  1,121,372.  Their  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
and  flour.  New-York  has  continued  to  pursue  this  system  until  sfie  has  ex- 
pended on  canals,  of  her  own  means,  $54,054,601  02.  The  State  and  her  citizens 
Dave  expended  on  railroads  $132,753,160  34,  making  an  aggregate  expenditure 
of  $186,807,761  36. 

This  vast  sum  hae  been  emjiloyed  to  develop  her  own  resources,  and  to  com- 
pete with  her  sister  States,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  commerce 
and  traffic  of  the  States  lying  west  of  her.  The  canal  and  railroad  system  of 
Pennsylvania  has  cost  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  about  forty-seven 
millions  of  which  the  State  expended  of  her  own  means.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  was  used  in  extending  her  lines  of  improvement  west  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  New- York  for  the  trade  of  that  region.    Mt\s»%^^Vc3g»>i\X»»^^"i^* 
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entered  the  field  of  competition,  and  with  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of 
Georgia,  and  a  territory  not  one  eighth  as  large,  she  has  expended  on  her  rail- 
roads $64,805,018.  Her  railroads  have  cost  over  $43,000  per  mile,  and  yet  they 
pay  an  average  dividend  of  six  per  cent. 

Those  three  States  have  expended  on  canals  and  railroads  more  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  millions,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  applied  to 
works  designed  to  attract  the  trade  of  the  northwest  to  their  seaports  ;  a  trade 
which  never  can  equal  in  value  that  of  the  cotton  Ststcs,  which  will  seek  a  mar- 
ket over  tlie  railroads  of  Georgia,  if  the  policy  proposed  be  adopted,  vrithout 
drawing  one  dollar  from  her  treasury. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  clear  view  of  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  on  her  wealth  and  power,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  her  3,500,000  people,  and  to  the  taxable  value  of  her  property,  amounting 
to  $1,404,907,679,  and  then  to  consider  what  would  have  oeen  her  condition  if 
she  hod  remained  inactive,  and  allowed  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  to  per- 
fect their  system  of  canals  and  railways  without  competition.  Is  it  not  evident, 
that,  instead  of  being  the  first  and  most  powerful  State  in  the  Union,  she  would 
at  this  hour  only  occupy  the  third  or  fourth  rank  ? 

The  geographical  position  of  Georgia  is  far  more  commanding  than  that  of 
New-York,  and  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  and  now  moves  in  earnest  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  wise  system,  she  may  realize  results  more  certain  and  astonishing,  than 
those  which  have  elevated  her  great  Northern  sister  to  one  of  the  first  positions 
in  the  commercial  world.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  where  railroads  have 
been  constructed,  the  value  of  property,  and  the  population,  have  vastly  in- 
creased, and  all  pursuits  have  become  more  profitable. 

The  value  of  property  in  the  State  of  New-York  has  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years,  since  the  completion  of  her  railroads ;  in  1849,  it  amounted 
to  $605,850,737  ;  in  1859  it  was  $1,404,907,679.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  a  similar 
result  has  followed  the  construction  of  her  railways  ;  the  value  of  her  taxable 
property,  in  1850,  was  $439,966,340,  in  1859,  it  was  $850,800,031,  a  fraction  less 
than  one  hundred  per  cent,  increase  in  nine  years.  The  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  Pennsylvania  has  increased  about  in  a  similar  proportion.  In  New- 
Jf  rsoy.  the  value  of  land  five  miles  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  Camden  and 
Amhoy  Railroad,  has  increased  in  value  as  much  as  that  double  track  road  has 
cost.  The  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  Railroad  is  204  miles  in  length,  and 
cost  about  $7,000,000.  In  1850,  the  taxable  value  of  land  in  the  counties 
through  which  it  passes,  taken  from  the  census,  was  $28,952,627,  and  in  1856 
the  assessment  makes  it  $53,917,228,  an  increase  in  six  years  of  $25,305,558,  or 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent 

WHAT    RAILROADS   HAVE    DONR. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  pine  land, that  was  worth  but  5  to  10  cents  per  acret 
before  the  railroads  were  built,  is  now  selling  for  three,  five,  and,  in  many  places, 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  Greenville  Alabamian  states  that,  in  1853,  when  the 
survey  of  the  Montgomery  and  Pensacola  Roilroad  was  commenced,  the  value  of 
land  in  Butler  county  was  $531,015;  in  1855,  when  the  grading  was  commenced, 
it  was  $891,175  ;  and  in  1858  it  was  over  $2,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
near  four  hundred  per  cent. 

In  nine  of  the  southwestern  counties  of  Georgia,  which  have  been  approached 
by  railroad  since  1850,  the  value  of  land  has  risen  from  $11,941,715  to  $23,039,- 
027,  an  increose  of  $11,697,312,  or  of  98  per  cent,  in  nine  years.  There  are  in 
the  counties  south  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  and  west  of  the  Altamaha,  remote 
from  railroad,  0,743,349  acres  of  unculled  pine-timber  land.  If  the  contempla- 
ted lines  of  railroad  shall  be  constructed,  those  lands  will  be  worth,  for  the  tim- 
ber and  for  the  cultivation — where  now  it  is  of  little  or  no  value — from  fi  re  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  add  nut  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
able value  of  property  in  the  State. 

The  mountains  of  (Jeorgia  are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals,  and  prol  ably  con- 
tain as  much  coal  and  iron  as  those  of  Pennsylvania,  which  now  scr^  forth  a 
product  worth  more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  frt  m  a  rogiou 
which,  before  canals  and  railroads  were  built,  was  like  that  of  Georgia,  of  little 
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▼alue.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  suitable  railroad  commuDica- 
tiona  will  develop  the  wealth  of  our  mineral  region,  and  make  it  as  populous 
and  productive  as  any  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  returns  showing  the  taxable  vahie  of  land  in  Georgiv,  pre- 
vious to,  nor  for  some  years  after  the  construction  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  and  most  of  their  connections,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  those  works  on  the  taxable  value  of  property  in  this  State,  but 
the  more  recent  extension  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  iu  the  nine  counties 
above  alluded  to,  shows  very  conclusively  what  it  must  have  been. 

Evidences  of  the  increased  value  of  property,  caused  by  the  construction  of 
railroads,  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  intlefinite  extent,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  where  they  have  been  built,  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  has  been 
adduced  to  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  if  the  policy  proposed  in  the  message  shall 
be  carried  into  practical  effect  by  the  legislature,  that  while  the  State  will  be 
perfectly  secure  from  pecuniary  loss  or  miury  to  her  credit,  incalculable  bene- 
fits will  bo  conferred  on  those  portions  of  her  territory  which  are  now  without 
railroad  facilities ;  that  the  taxable  value  of  all  property  will  be  vastly  increased, 
tliat  all  occupations  and  pursuits  must  participate  in  the  general  prosperity  ; 
that  our  towns  and  cities  will  be  enriched  by  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade, 
and  Georgia  become  the  great  agricultural,  mining,  and  commercial  State  of  the 
South. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  March, 
1859,  shows  that  their  capital  stock  is  $4,000,000,  and  that  the  net  earnings  of 
their  Railroad  and  Bank  for  the  year  amounted  to  $599,211  80,  which  gives  a 
dividend  on  that  capital  of  14  8-10  per  cent.  Some  previous  years  gives  a 
larger  result.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany for  1858.  shows  their  capital  stock  to  be  S8,750,000,  and  the  net  earnings 
of  their  Railroad  and  Bank  for  the  year,  to  liave  been  $787,103  C9,  which  gives 
a  dividend  on  their  capital  of  20.8  pur  cent. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  former  could  have  paid  a  dividend  of  seven  per 
cent ,  tlie  legal  interest  of  Georgia — on  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital,  or  on 
$8,000,000,  and  that  the  latter  companies  could,  very  nearly,  have  paid  a  like 
dividend  on  three  times  the  amount  of  their  capital,  or  on  $11,250,000,  and  that 
the  two  companies  could  have  paid  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on  $19,250,000, 
or  on  $11,500,000,  more  than  their  capital  slock. 

This  statement  proves  that  three  additional  railroads  running  from  the  interior, 
to  the  seacoast,  would  each,  with  only  the  present  amount  of  tniflic,  pay  a 
dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  when  we  considt- r  that  the  exports 
of  upland  cotton  from  Savannah  have  increased  from  203,363  bales  in  1853  to 
452,260  in  1859,  and  that  175,415  bales  of  that  increase  occurred  in  the  present 
year,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  cotton  of  Western  Georgia,  and  Eastern 
Alabama,  which  formerly  went  to  ports  on  the  Gulf,  is  beginning  to  find  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  by  railroad  conveyance.  This' goes  to  prove  the. argument  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  that  as  our  railroad  system  is  increased  and  extended 
westward,  the  cotton  of  the  States  lying  west  of  Georgia  will  be  sent  to  her 
Atlantic  ports,  and  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  more  than  two  millions  of 
bales  will  annually  take  that  direction,  and  supply  all  the  railroa^ls  that  can  be 
constructed  under  the  proposed  measure,  each,  with  more  freights  and  passenger 
trafiio  than  the  Central  Railroad  now  carries. 

Therefore,  considering  the  large  profits  realized  by  the  two  roads  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  increase  of  business  which  must  come  from  and  go  to  the  cot- 
ton States  west  of  us,  as  railroad  communications  shall  be  extended  through 
thera,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  that  the  new 
lines  contemplated  will  yield  such  profits  as  to  put  to  rest  all  fears  that  they 
will  not  pay  promptly,  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds,  as  they  become 
due,  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  endorse. 


2. -FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

It  seems  from  the  British  Parliamentary  Reports,  that,  although  up  to  January, 
1858,  18,827  miles  of  railroad  were  authorized  to  be  opened,  but  Q^QW  wivW^M^st^ 
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in  fact  open  at  that  time.  The  total  amount  of  capital  then  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  was  £314.989,826 ;  the  expenditure  per  mile  being  in  Eng- 
land £39,275 ;  in  Scotland  £28,225,  and  in  Ireland  £16,664. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  railroads  in  1857  was  139,088,888, 
against  129,347,592  in  1856  ;  the  receipts  from  passengers  the  former  year  being 
£10;592,798. 

The  loss  of  life  was  only  one  passenger  in  6,560,355  in  1857,  and  a  little  less 
in  1856.     In  the  average  of  several  years  for 

Great  Britain 1  in    6,680,324 

France 1  in    1,703,123 

Prussia 1  in    2,144,488 

Baden 1  in  17,514,977 

United  States  of  America 1  in       188,000 

The  results  for  the  United  States  in  comparison  are  shocking  beyond  measure. 
In  every  188,000,  there  was  o^e  killed  and  one  wounded !  Where  shall  we  look 
for  a  remedy  for  such  crimes. 

Cost  per  mile.  Receipts  per  mile. 


United  Kingdom £34,950. 

India 10,280. 

France 25,668. 

Belgium 16,390. 

Prussia 14.486. 


£2,712 

•  .    •      •   .  ■  .  lJt9 

2,706 

1,814 

1,983 

United  States 8,275... 1,234 

SYNOPSIS 

Of  the  principal  European  States,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  <fec.,  Ac, 
showing  the  area  m  square  miles,  the  population,  derived  from  the  latest 
census,  the  length  of  the  several  railwa3^8  open  in  each  State,  and  the  number 
of  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  each  mile  of  railwoy  open  for  traffic, 
together  with  the  numbdr  oi  miles  of  railway  to  each  million  of  inhabitants 
and  U)  ever}'  thousand  square  miles  ;  also  the  amount  of  capital  expended,  and 
the  receipt^  from  traffic  per  mile  of  line  open,  and  per  unit  of  population  in 
each  country  respectively. 

No.  of  miles  open. 
, » , 

»  *r.i  o        .1       Pop.    Per  mil-    Per 

Name  of  State.         ^^^^J^'    Pgpulation.  ^V/JL*  'JS??'  t^i  "'it!  to  Jq.  lion  of  1000  rq. 

m.le.  "i*  June,  1858.  to  length,  ^.j^^     inhab.    milea. 


Austria 2,')6,900  39,411,309  2,086  123  18,893 

Belgium 11,370  4,607,005  813  14  6,759 

Denmark 22.000  2,408,648  220  100  11.221 

France 205,010  36,039,364  4.509  45  8,009 

Germany,    exclusive    of 

Austria  and  Prussia...  96,100  17,429,588  2,930  33  6,010 

England  and  Wales 58,:J20  17,927,614  6,706  9  2,646 

Scotland 31,324  2,888,742  1.243  2»  2  311 

Ireland 32,446  6.551.070  1,070  SO  6,118 

Uolland 13,573  3.450.707  182  75  19.170 

Naples 43.0S4  9,051,747  64  673  141,433 

Portugal 44.795  3,499,121  29  468  120,659 

Prussia 108,163  17,282013  2,544  42  6.793 

Russia 2,129,.')66  60,1-22.6(10  715  2,978  84.087 

Sardinia 28.816  4.91*5,084  390  738  12.605 

Spain 178.874  13,70').5OO  4-58  392  20,050 

State.s  of  the  Church 15,460  3,006,771  12  1,28S  250.000 

Sweden  and  Norway 292,568  4,016,029  88  3,324  55,864 

Switzoilrind 1),2.30  2,:'.9-2J40  310  49  7,718 

Tuscany 8,-529  1,817,466  r)0  57  12.116 


Total 


....         ..  3,.593,108  2.n,485,078  24  592  146  10,225 

UnitcdStat^'sof  America  2.963,000  27.000,000  25,000  119  945 

India:— Bengal 221.909  40,852.-397  121  1.842  .3^7.644 

Madras 119..526  20,12i>.40-»  81  1.475  248,490 

Bombay 67,723  9,015,r.;34  88  644  102,4'.0 

Canada 242,482  1,842.2<>5  1,2,52  193  1.471 

jXetr South  W&lea 321,679  266.189  38J  9,463  7,003 


63 
176 

89 
125 

168 

378 

432 

163 

62 

07 

08 

147 

12 

79 

33 

4 

18 

129 

82 

98 

926 

3 

4 

10 

676 

143 


08 
71 
10 
26 

30 
115 
39 
33 
13 
01 

0.64 
23 

0.33 
14 

2 

0.77 

0.30 
20 
17 

6.8 

8..50 
0.55 
0.67 
1.18 
6.10 
0.11 
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SYNOPSIS— CONTINDED. 

v.».«  ^rc*.««  No-  of  pawen-  Capital  ^^  .  „„,  „  .,.  FccelpU 

>ame  orSt&to.  „«,««««.,« „«ri  .>«^^..„/i»^  Coat  per  mile.       «„-mki« 

gcrs  conveyed.  expunaoa.  *^  per  mile. 

Angtria £25,876,786  £16,378  £2,190 

Belgium 7,294,787  16,o91  2.158 

Denmark «•         ....  ....  ...  .... 

France 74,772,994  2.5,668  2,700 

Germanj,  excIatiiTe  of  Austria 

and  Ptuflsia  48,706,401  29,185.250  13.111  1,816 

England  and  Wales )  ( 39,275  3,161 

Scotland }    139,008,888  S14.989.826  I28,.r25  2,107 

Ireland )  (15,664  1,091 

Holland 3,218,845  19,931  1,709 

Pruaaia... '*.'.'.'.'.*.' .'.*.' .'.".'.* .'.'.".'."    18,414,094  35,295,043  14,66l  1,877 

Russia 1.275,427  ....  .... 

Sardinia 3,236,334  5,794,880  ....  1,447 

Spain 2«530,981  ....  ....  924 

States  of  the  Church ....  ....  ..... 

Sweden  and  Norway ....  .... 

Switzerland 1,755,467  4,037.427  19,888  636 

Tuscany 1,163,834  2,053,493  15,556  966 

United  States  of  America 60.892,091  144.646,953  8,275  1,234 

India :— Bengal 1,013,608  1,452,000  12,000  925 

Madras 196,998  450,000  6,500  409 

Bombay 736,379  1,080,000  12,000  755 

Canada 1,602,655  14,'548,195  11,720  939 

New  South  Wales 1226,034  31,843                      

In  America  there  is  no  government  interference,  beyond  a  compulsory  pub- 
lication of  accounts  in  some  of  the  Stiites.  There  is  also  not  much  competition, 
except  for  through  traffic  for  long  dlstanccB.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
thfi  railways  form,  generally,  through  lines  of  communication.  In  Great  Britain 
the  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  linesr  The  railways  in  America  and 
Germany  afford  better  means  of  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  sys- 
tems of  interference  and  non-interference  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  either  with  British  railways  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  details  which  are  ac- 
cessible of  working  the  American  railways  are  not  in  a  form  to  admit  of  a  com- 
parison on  all  points.  In  Austria  and  Prussia  the  works  are,  on  the  whole, 
executed  with  solidity  and  care,  and  the  cost  has  been  from  £13,000  to  £16,000 
per  mile ;  labor  is  cheap.  In  America  labor  is  dear  ;  the  cost  per  mile  has  been 
about  £8,000.  The  works  are  more  slightly  executed,  and  drainage,  ballasting, 
and  the  permanent  way  gencrallj',  bnve  been  too  little  attended  tu. 
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1.— NORTHERN  vs,  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

WniLK  the  teeming  fields  of  the  South  are  yielding  such  abundant  harvests  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  it  is  even  debated  in  the  Neic- Engl  and  Farmer  whether 
agriculture  will  repay,  in  that  boasted  free-labor  region,  the  actual  outlay  in 
wages  and  in  interest.  Corn,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  crop  raised,  is  put 
down  as  follows : 

Onk  Acre  of  Corn,  Dr. 

May  10,  Two  men.  two  yoke  oxen  and  plough  one  day $4  25 

"     15,  One  man,  four  oxen  and  cart  one  day  hauling  manure. .  .^^...       3  25 

"     15,  Ten  loads  manure 10  00 

"     16,  One  man  one  day,  yoke  oxen  and  harrow  half  day,  spreqjfling 

manure  and  harrowing — 175 

"    17,  Man,  horse  and  boy  i  day  fiiiTOwing —  . . »  'v^ 
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May  18,  Man  an'l  boy  one  day  planting,  $1  50,  seed  25 $1  75 

"     19,  To  putting  up  line,  «fec 25 

June   6,  Two  men,  horse  and  plough  cultivating  and  hoeing 2  50 

**      6,  To  replanting  acd  ashing 2  00 

**     25,  To  hoeing  and  cultivating 2  50 

July  10,  To  pulling  weeds   50 

Sept.  10,  To  two  men  cutting  stalks  and  stooking  do 2  00 

**    25,  To  carting  stalks  to  bam,  &c 50 

Oct.  12,  To  harvesting  2  00 

'*     13,  To  husking  and  taking  care  of  butis 2  00 

*'     13,  To  interest  on  land,  capital  and  taxes 8  00 

'*     13,  To  fencing,  and  rents  of  bam  and  corn-house 3  00 

Dec.  15,  To  shelling  and  marketing  corn 5  00 

$47  00 

Onk  Acrx  of  Cohn,  Cr. 

Dec.  15,  By  30  bushels  shelled  com  sold $30  00 

15,  By  6  bushels  ears  soft  corn  sold 2  00 

15,  By  stover  and  pumpkins 5  00 

$37  00 


it 
it 


Net  loss  on  crop $10  00 

Now,  although  this  statement  is  contested  by  another  writer,  who  ciphers  up 
a  profit  of  about  $20  to  the  acre  (which  even  then  is  ridiculously  small),  one 
cannot  bnt  coneider  that  it  hns  a  foundation  in  fact,  when  supported  by  the  name 
of  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  signs  his  name  T.  I.  Pinkham,  Chelmsford. 

2.— NEW-ORLEANS  COTTON  TRADE. 

Sixty-four  of  the  principal  houses  in  New- Orleans,  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade,  liave  given  notice  that,  in  order  to  redress  certoin  abuses  and  grievances, 
existing  in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade  in  that  city,  they  have  determined, 
on  and  after  Monday  next,  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  annexed  regulations  : 

Ist.  That  the  practice  followed  hitherto  by  factors,  of  offering  for  sale  dusty 
and  sandy  parcels  of  cotton  along  with  other  parcels  free  from  such  defects,  be 
discountenanced  by  buyers  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  dusty 
and  sandy  cottons  nre  hereby  declared  unmerchantable,  and  factors  are  recom* 
mended  to  sell  them  sepnrately  on  their  own  merits. 

2d.  That  sellers  of  cotton  snail  be  held  responsible  for  any  just  reclamations 
for  false  packed  cotton,  the  following  clouse  to  that  effect  being  inserted  in  the 
broker's  sale  note,  nnd  aUo  on  every  invoice  rendered  to  the  buyer,  *'  subject  to 
claims  for  ffllsc  packed  cotton." 

3d.  That  the  practice  of  the  presses  of  replacing  lost  bales  of  cotton  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  be  tantamount  to  a  fraudulent  substitution,  that  it  shall 
bo  treated  as  such,ond  the  fact  reported  to  the  committee  to  be  hereby  appointed 
for  that  and  other  purposes,  for  such  action  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire ;  and  buyers  aud  shippers  of  cotton  engage  themselvt's  to  uphold  the  oction 
of  the  committee,  even  if  it  carry  with  it  the  necessity  to  discontinue  receiving 
cotton  at  such  delinquent  press,  or  so  long  as  it  renuiin  under  the  open  or  covered 
control  of  the  offending  party. 

4th.  That  the  charge  of  five  cents  per  bale  made  by  the  presses  on  cotton  not 
ordered  for  shipment  the  day  it  is  received,  be  no  longer  paid,  provided  the 
shipper  gives  the  compresting  order  on  the  day  the  cotton  is  rtceivcd,  and  name 
the  vessel  the  day  folio wirg. 

6th.  That  buyers  agree  not  to  pay  the  charge  of  fifteen  cents  per  Vale,  which 
cotton  presses  attempt  to  exact  from  thoj=e  buyers  who  wish  to  remove  their 
cotton  uncompressed  on  the  day  it  is  delivered. 

6th.  That  factors  shall  replace  iron  hoops  with  ropes,  unless  a  special  contract 
is  made  to  the  contrary. 

7th.  That  a  standing  committee,  comprising  fifteen  cotton  brokers,  be  ap. 
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point(wl  to  tnke  action  on  nny  violation  of  rnles  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and  also 
to  adopt  such  otlier  rules  among  themselves,  to  secure  a  more  uniform  and 
satisfact^jry  method  of  receiving  cotton. 

3.— INDUSTRIA.L  FAIR  AT  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  thnt  a  movement  is  zealously  urged  at  Baton 
Rouge,  for  the  rc-establi?hmont  of  the  Louisiana  Stotc  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
frtctiiriiig  Society,  and  for  the  holdinj^  of  annual  fairs  at  the  Capitol.  We  at- 
tended the  last  of  these,  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  1847,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affair,  aad  are  glad  to  recognize  the  names  of  many  old  friends  again  in  the 
field. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Fair  Association  held  at  the  Har^ 
ney  House  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  5th  inst,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Fair  bo  held  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  second 
Monday  of  March,  proximo. 

The  meetinsT  then  proceeded  to  appoint  the  following  named  gentlemen  ofH- 
eers  of  the  Association  : 

President — John  A.  Dougherty. 

Vice-Presidents — H  W  Allen,  E.  W  Robertson,  Dr.  W.  Jones  Lyle,  James 
A.  McHatton.  Samuel  Matthews. 

Recording  Secretary — Louis  Worcester. 

Corresponding  Secretary — John  II.  New. 

Treasurer — Samuel  M.  Ilart  • 

General  Agent — Joseph  Colton. 

Committee  on  Finance — John  A.  Dougherty,  James  E.  Elam,  W.  D.  Phillips, 
0.  W.  Pope,  W.  S  Pike. 

Committee  on  Location  and  Arrangement— Capt.  J.  B.  Rickets,  R.  II.  Burke, 
Isaac  N.  Collins,  W.  F.  Tunnard,  W.  G.  Waller,  U.  T.  Waddill. 

Committee  on  Premiums— C.  G.  McIIatton,  Dr.  J.  M.  Williams,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Nolan,  W.  F.  Tunnard,  and  W.  D.  Winter. 

Committee  on  Reception — Tom  B^'num,  William  Markham,  Alexander  Bar- 
row, S.  Benjamin,  and  Robert  H.  Barrow. 

Committee  on  Address  and  Publication — Elijah  Guion,  J.  M.  Taylor,  George 
A.  Pike,  II.  J.  Hyams,  and  L  L.  Laycock. 

Board  of  Directxirs— J.  B.  Kline'peter,  Dr.  Ambrose  Williams,  William  B. 
Walker.  Cnpt.  Jesse  Hart,  Daniel  lliekey,  F.  D.  Conrad,  N.  W.  Pope,  Daniel 
D.  Avery,  G.  A.  Nohfus,  Dr.  Sam.  G.  Laycock,  Fergus  Penniston,  Mef.  Rouzzan, 
Dr.  P.  AI.  Knders,  Dr.  T.  Fay,  and  S.  Duncan  Linton. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  be  called  for  the 
fourth  Monday  of  January  next,  in  the  Statc-Ilouso,  for  the  purpose  of  interest- 
ing the  public  in  tliis  enterprise,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
and  co-operotion  of  our  citizens  generally. 

Resolved^  Thnt  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  organization  of  a  State  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  advancement  of  the  various  interests  named  in  our  original  res- 
olution, by  holding  annual  Fair?,  t!ie  letrislntiiro  of  the  State  be  requested  to 
grant  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  thnt  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to 

Jrepare  such  an  act  to  bo  submitted  for  approval  to  the  meeting  to  oe  held  in 
an  nary  next. 

The  following  pre.irablo  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  New-Orleans  have,  at  a  recent  meeting,  manifested 
their  interest  in  the  objects  of  this  Association,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  this  movement  with  unfeigned  switisfaetion,  and  respect- 
fully request  their  co-operation  in  the  Fair  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  March  next; 
and  it  was  further 

Rcsohedy  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
resolution  to  the  Maj'or  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  returned  to  Col.  Rhodus,  for  the 
use  of  his  parlors,  and  for  his  uniform  politeness  and  attention. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned, 

LotTjs  Worcester,  Recording  Secretary. 
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1.— MANUF^^CTURE  OF  ARMS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

In  these  darksome  times  it  becomes  ike  Sputh  to  keep  her  arms  properly 
burnished  and  her  powder  dry.  If  we  have  not  the  aims,  surely,  self  preserva' 
tiou  requires  that  they  should  be  speedily  provided.  Rigiit  ghid  then  are  we 
t^  see  the  course  pursued  recently  by  Virgmia  and  South  Carolina  iu  respect 
to  this  matter.  Georgia  is  equally  on  the  alert.  Referring  to  his  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  Mark  H.  Cooper,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  great  Etowah  Iron  Works,  tells  ns  : 

As  to  whether  the  arms  could  be  made  in  our  State  of  the  requisite  quality 
and  pattern,  these  points  were  to  be  considered  : 

1.  Have  we  the  proper  material? 

2.  Have  we  the  proper  location  connected  with  the  power? 

3.  Have  we  the  means  ? 

4.  Have  we  the  men  of  skill  and  knowledge  ? 

On  the  first  point,  we  were  able  to  give  reliable  information,  since,  at  the  in- 
stance of  our  representatives  in  Congress,  samples  of  the  iron  ore,  pig  metal, 
and  bar  iron  of  Etowah,  had  been  furnished  to  th^  war  and  navy  departments, 
subjected  to  ihc  proper  examination  and  tests,  for  strength  and  tenacity  of  fibre, 
both  for  ordnance  and  small  arms,  and  tlic  reports  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
results  might  be  found  in  the  reports  to  Conarcss  made  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  classing  the  Georgia  material  with  the  be?t  for  gunnery.  That  we  had 
sent  a  ton  of  our  pig  iron  to  England,  and  there  had  it  made  into  castings,  bar 
iron,  blister  and  cast  steel ;  and  of  the  steel,  samples  of  files  and  cutlery  were 
made,  all  of  which  were  returned  to  us,  with  a  full  report  in  writing  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  classifying  our  material  with  the  best  English  iron  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  thut  these  samples  had  been  brought  to  the  capital  of 
(Georgia  and  exhibited  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  on  the  table,  in  the 
lobby,  more  than  six  years  ago.  All  of  which  left  no  doubt  that  we  have  tlic 
matorinl. 

On  the  second  point,  *•  Have  we  the  proper  location  connected  with  the  power?" 
[t  couM  not  bo  doubted,  since  we  have  one  ordnance  accessible  to  fuel  of  every 
kind,  iron  and  iron  ore,  and  water-power  without  limit,  in  the  healthiest  region 
known  to  man.  On  the  confines  of  a  great  grain  producing  country,  with  rail- 
road transportation  to  and  from  in  every  direction,  central  as  to  the  State,  cen- 
tral as  to  the  South,  and  so  far  interior  as  to  defy  hostile  approach,  and  yet  so 
easy  of  egress  ns  to  throw  supplies  even  to  Savannah  in  a  day. 

As  to  the  third  point,  "  Have  we  the  means  ?"  We  said  if  the  Siafe  is  to 
make  the  arms,  the  committee  and  the  legislature  would  decide. 

If  wc  arc  to  answer,  being  required  to  make  arms  for  the  Stat*,  we  replied,  we 
had  not  the  money.  But  having  expended  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  other  purposes  tl^at  miijlit  be  diverted  to  the  purposes  indicated,  and  that, 
with  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  State  bonds  for  ten 
years,  we  would  oblicate  ourselves  to  fit  np  and  make  and  deliver  the  arms  at 
fetowah,  and  account  for  interest,  and  fill  the  orders  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
worth  annually,  of  the  best  kind,  at  Northern  prices,  freight  to  Georgia  added. 
And  if  a  present  supply  was  called  for,  and  the  State  would  furnish  the  bonds, 
wo  would  bu}''  to  her  order,  pay  no  interest,  and  charge  no  commission. 

Tnis  proposition  the  committee  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  re- 
ported »  bill  accordingly. 

4th.  As  to  whether  ***we  have  the  men  of  skill  and  knowledge."  We  said  to 
the  committee,  that  the  manufacture  of  arms  was  now  no  mystery — it  was  reduced 
to  a  system.  We  needed  and  could  procure  the  mechanical  skill.  This  being 
obtained,  it  was  only  necessary  to  fit  up  the  appropriate  shops,  buildings,  ap- 
paratus and  machinery.  Most  part  of  the  small  arms — the  stock,  locK,  and  bar- 
rel, after  bein<»  forged,  was  turned  in  lathes,  and  the  result  w*a8  as  certain  as 
Yankee  clock-making,  if  the  material  was  right. 

So  of  the  ordnance. 
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The  afms  being  furnisbedf  Uiey  would  be  tested  and  inspected  by  a  select 
officer  or  agent,  whose  fidelity  could  be  relied  on.  The  good  received  and  the 
bad  rejected.     The  loss  would  be  on  the  producer,  not  on  the  State. 

2.— CURIOUS  MINERAL  FEATURES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  California  paper  thus  describes  the  really  wonderful  geysers  recently  dis' 

covered  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Plumas  county  : 

The  area  is  almost  flat,  and  surrounded  on  its  edge  by  large  boulders,  which 
seem  to  be  fragments  of  lava.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  on  this  little  spot 
of  ground  one  thousand  boiling,  steaming  springs  exist,  and  so  loud  is  the  sound 
produced  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  a  man  ten  feet  from  you.  In  some  of  these  springs  there  is.  a  kind  of 
sediment,  about  the  consistency  of  common  mush,  which  simmers  and  gurgles, 
and  at  times  entirely  closes  the  apertiire,  which  is  invariably  succeeded  by  a 
deafening  explosion,  in  the  escape  of  the  confined  steam.  Everything  smells 
strongly  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  gathered,  in  some  instances,  in  large  pieces, 
but  is  mostly  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  in  the  shape  of  palpable  powder — 
the  effect  of  crystallization.  There  is  also  another  mineral  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  resemuling  quinine  in  color  and  formation,  but  to  the  taste  like  alum, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  alumina.  On  one  side  of  said  flat  there  is  a 
kind  of  chalk,  white  as  snow,  and  resembling  plaster  of  Paris  after  having  been 
prepared  for  casting.  There  is  a  little  plain  of  this  about  twenty  3'ards  long, 
and  about  half  that  in  width,  as  level  as  a  floor.  But  what  is  the  more  re- 
markable feature  is  a  stream  of  cold,  pure  water,  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  flat.  You  can  safely  move  among  the  springs  by  submitting  frequently  to 
an  envelopment  in  sulphurous  vapor.  About  one  mile  from  the  fiat,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  three  hundi*ed  feet  above  it,  there  is  a  round  lake,  in  diameter  about 
fifty  yards,  which  is  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  resembling  the  boiUng  of 
a  caldron ;  the  earth  arouna  it  is  almost  of  a  blood  red.  These  springs  are 
situated  on  the  head  waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  and  Lessen *8  Peak. 

3.— PLATINA  AND  GOLD  IN  MISSOURI. 

Dr.  Albert  Koch  refers  to  the  discovery  of  these  precious  metals  in  Missourif 
as  follows  : 

This  vein,  or  deposit,  I  have  found  to  be  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  breadth, 
without,  however,  reaching  the  walls  or  earth  side,  and  consists  of  green  serpen- 
tine, running  through  grnnite,  whose  len^^th  or  breadth  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  ppccimens  of  this  deposit,  up  to  this  time,  show  two  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
platina,  the  gold  bearing  on  an  average  two  thirds  of  the  amount,  so  that  the 
worth  of  the  pure  metal  obtained  would  be  about  $15  per  ounce,  or  $270  per 
pound.  Now,  OS  the  samples  yielded  two  per  cent.,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
one  hundred  pounds  of  mineral  will  contain  a  mixture  of  gold  and  platina  to  the 
amount  of  8400,  or  $10,752  worth  in  each  ton  of  mineral. 

The  gold  deposits  of  Missouri  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  California, 
Australia  or  Pikers  Peak,  and  cannot  be  followed  at  hap-hazard,  but  must  be 
•worked  on  a  scientific  plon ;  then  they  will  not  only  vield  an  immense  wealth  to 
their  immediate  owners,  but  contribute  largely  to  tte  prosperity  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country. 

Lastly,  I  will  only  mention  further  of  this  interesting  formation,  that  there 
are  several  smaller  veins  running  out  from  the  principal  artery.  Of  these 
small  veins  but  little  is  known  at  present,  ns  they  seldom  crop  out  or  make  their 
appearance  on  the  surface.  Three  of  these  have  been  slightly  examined.  One 
01  the  three  makes  its  appearance  at  the  edge  of  a  small  creek,  two  thirds  of  a 
mile  from  the  opening  of  the  principal  deposit,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  geologist ;  on  it  the  matrix  consists  of  hornblende,  containing  no  gold,  and 
only  four  fifths  per  cent,  of  platina.  It  presents  itself  in  irregular  rhomboids, 
from  five  to  six  and  ten  inches  in  length.  By  sinking  a  small  shaft  on  this  vein 
to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  it  showed  a  breadth  of  twenty  inches,  whereas  at  tba 
top  it  only  measured  ten  inches. 
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A  second  vein,  crossing  tlie  above  at  right  angles,  is  very  remarkable,  in  that 
it  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  other,  and  consists 
of  similar  rhumboids,  but  much  smaller,  and  having  the  appearance  of  having 
been  ponnded,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  up  with  rounded  balls,  whoae 
centres  appear  to  contain  platina. 

4.— SEWING  MACHINES. 

Though  it  is  estimatech  that  the  labor  of  800,000  hands  has  been  dispensed 

with  hy  tlie  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  it  is  yet  true,  in  point  of  fact, 

tbat  hand  labor  in  sewing  is  in  as  much  demand  as  ever,  and  at  rates  which  have 

not  been  reduced.     In  every  respect,  the  introduction  of  such  a  machine  must 

he  a  great  public  blessing.     Would  that  the  genius  of  the  country  could  be 

equally  HuccLSsfiil  in  supplying  a  substitute  for  the  exhausting  drudgery  of  the 

pon.     The  following  statistics  have  been  furnished  for  our  pages  : 

In  1853 — Sewing  machines  made 2,500 

iQ(;i        It  .t  11  R  nno 

1855  "  "  "     3,000 

1856  "  "  "     7,400 

1857  "  "  "     12,786 

1858  "  '*  "     17,659 

185'J  "  "  "     48,000 

Total  during  7  years 96,944 

The  manufactnre  of  sewing  machines  is  becoming  an  important  branch  o^ 
industry.  One  firm  alone  employs  upward  of  400  hands,  with  a  monthly  pay- 
rull  of  $40,000;  their  work.'*  covering  an  area  of  nearly  4  acres  in  extent,  and 
giving  employment  to  a  capital  of  $400,000.  Estimating  their  average  selling 
price  at  ^85  (their  value  ranging  from  $50  to  $150),  we  have  $8,240,340  as  the 
totiil  amount  for  machines  sold  during  the  last  seven  years,  one  half  of  the  sales 
having  been  tranj^acted  within  the  present  year. 

5.— THE  MARVELS  OF  INVENTION. 

Some  one  who  has  recently  examined  the  reports  of  the  Patent  Office  for  tlie 
post  tcnj^'enrs,  publishes  the  following  curious  items.  We  arc  not  sure  to  which 
of  our  exchanges  the  credit  b^-longs. 

Among  the  thousand  marvellous  inventions  which  American  genius  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years,  arc  the  following,  compiled  in  an  abstract  ^om 
the  Patent  ( )ffice  Report.  Read  them  over,  and  then  say  if  you  can,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  ronort  explains  the  principles  of  the  celebrated  llobb  lock.  Its  **  unpick- 
al»ilit.y*'  acp«'nds  on  a  secondiiry  or  false  set  of  tumblers,  which  prevent  instru- 
ments u-^ed  in  picking  from  rpachinjy  the  real  ones.  Moreover,  the  lock  is  pow-' 
der-proi»f,  and  mtiy  be  loaded  through  the  keyhole,  and  fired  off  till  the  burglar 
i.«  lired  of  his  frunl'ss  work,  or  fejira  that  the  explosions  will  bring  to  view  his 
experiments  more  witnesses  than  he  desires. 

Doors  nnd  shuttei's  have  been  patented  that  cannot  be  broken  through  with 
cither  pick  or  sledge-hammer.     The  burglar's  occupation's  gone. 

A  harpoon  is  described  which  makes  the  whale  kill  himself  The  more  he 
pulls  the  line,  the  deeper  goes  the  sharp  harpoon. 

An  icc-nriking  machine  has  been  patented,  which  is  worked  by  astenm  engine. 
In  an  experimental  trial,  it  froze  several  bottles  of  sherry,  and  produced  blocks 
of  ioe  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot  when  the  thermometer  was  up  to  eighty  degrees. 
It  is  calculated  that  for  every  ton  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace  it  will  make  a  too 
of  ice. 

From  one  examiner's  report  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  value  of  patents.  A 
man  who  had  made  a  slight  improvement  in  straw  cutters,  took  a  model  of  his 
machine  through  the  Western  States,  and  after  a  tour  of  eight  months,  returned 
with  $40,000.  Another  man  had  a  machine  to  thrash  and  clean  grain,  which,  in 
fifteen  months,  he  sold  for  $60,000.  These  arc  ordinary  cases,  while  such  inven- 
t/ons  as  the  telegraph,  the  planing  machine,  and  India-rubber  patents,  are  worth 
miHions  each. 
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Another  examiner's  report  describes  new  electrical  inventions.  Among  these 
:8  an  electrical  whaling  apparatus,  by  which  the  whale  is  literally  "  shocked  to 
deat!i."  Another  is  an  electro-magnetic  alarm,  which  rings  bells  and  displays 
signals  in  case  of  fire  and  bnrglars.  Another  is  an  electric  clock,  which  wakes 
you  itp,  tells  you  what  time  it  i«,  and  lights  a  lamp  for  you  at  any  time  you 
please. 

There  is  a  *'  sound  gatherer/'  a  sort  of  huge  ear-trumpet,  to  be  placed  in  front 
of  a  locomotlTe,  bringing  to  the  engineer's  ears  all  the  noise  ahead  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, notwithstanding  the  noise  of  the  train. 

There  is  an  invention  that  picks  up  pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns  them 
around  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in  papers  in  regular  rows. 

Another  goes  through  the  whole  process  of  cigar-making,  taking  in  leaves  and 
turning  out  finished  cigars. 

One  machine  cuta  cheese  ;  another  scours  knives  and  forks ;  another  rocks 
tlie  cradle  ;  and  seven  or  eight  take  in  washing  and  ironing. 

There  is  also  a  parlor  chair  patented  that  can  be  tipped  back  on  two  legs,  and 
n  railway  chair  patented  that  can  be  tipped  back  in  any  position,  without  any 
legs  at  ail. 

There  is  also  a  patent  hen's  nest,  so  completely  arranged  that  the  hen  is  con- 
stantly cheated  into  the  belief  that  it  has  a  real  eg^  to  sit  upon,  although  the 
genuine  deposit  is  carefully  stowed  away  clenr  out  of  the  hen's  sight. 

Another  patent  is  for  a  machine  that  counts  passengers  in  an  omnibus  and 
takes  their  fares.  When  a  very  fat  gentleman  gets  in,  it  counts  two  and  charges 
double. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  patented  guns  that  load  thera?elves  ;  a  fishing  line  that 
adjusts  its  own  bait,  and  a  rat  trap  that  throws  away  the  rat,  and  then  baits 
itself  and  stands  in  the  corner  for  another. 

There  is  a  machine  also,  by  which  a  man  prints  instead  of  writes  his  thoughts. 
It  is  played  like  a  piano-forte,  And  speaking  of  pianos,  it  is  estimated  that 
9,000  are  made  every  year  in  the  United  States,  giving  constant  employment  to 
1,900  persons,  and  costing  over  $2,000,000. 

G.— THE  WASHOE  SILVER  MINES. 

As  world-wide  as  is  the  fame  of  California  for  her  gold  resources,  appear- 
ances indicate  that  she  may  one  day  be  rivalled  by  adjacent  territories  in  their 
production  of  silver.  Not  alone  Sonora  and  Arizona  hold  forth  pretensions  of 
this  kind,  but  her  immediate  neighbor  to  the  eastward,  the  incipient  territory  of 
Nevada,  is  beginning  to  send  forth  this  metal  in  its  crude  state,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  that  interesting 
section  of  our  public  domain.  A  telegraph  despatch  from  Carson  City  to  the 
Sacramento  Union,  under  date  of  October  20th,  states  that  fourteen  loads  of 
silver  ore,  from  the  Washoe  mines,  passed  through  that  place  on  the  date 
mentioned,  destined  for  San  Francisco.  Twenty-seven  tons  had  been  forwarded 
from  one  nf  the  claims,  and  ten  from  another.  This  ore  is  of  fabulous  rich- 
ness, yielding  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  ton.  One  sixth  of  the 
claim  of  Welch  &  Co.  was  sold  on  the  20th  inst.  for  $40,000.  A  recent 
analysis  of  the  ore  of  Ophir  Diggings,  showed  them  to  be  rich  in  gold,  as  well 
as  silver.  The  yield  of  the  ore  per  ton,  was  $2,980  in  gold,  and  $2.8(i7  in  silver. 
The  black  sand  from  placer  diggings  at  Virginia  City,  yit'lded  $3,000  in  silver, 
and  1300  in  gold,  per  ton.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  silver  ore  to  this  city 
from  these  Carson  Valley  Mines,  is  at  present  about  $100  per  ton,  leaving  an 
immense  return  for  the  labor  expended  in  mining. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mountain  Messenger,  writing  of  the  mines  at  Virginia 
City,  in  the  Washoe  country,  says :  **  The  only  meuns  of  breaking  the  rock  for 
gold  saving;  purposes,  is  the  Mexican  arastra,  fifteen  of  which  are  now  in  use 
at  Virginia  City.  The  celebrated  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz  vein,  which  is 
in  very  close  proximity  to  the  town,  is  quite  extensive,  although  but  fifty  fee* 
of  the  ledge  is  row  being  worked.  The  vein  is  four  feet  in  width,  and  quanis 
containing  gold  as  well  as  silver  may  be  found  so  dose  together  as  to  puzzle 
the  brain  of  the  greatest  geologist  living." 
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History  of  South  Carolina.  By  Wm. 
GO  more  Simms. 

Catechism  o)  United  States  History, 
By  B.  R.  Carroll,  ofS.  0. 

These  excellent  School  books  are 
placed  upon  our  table  by  the  publish- 
ers. 

Mr.  Simms*  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  a  standard  work  in  schools 
and  academies  and  io  private  libraries 
in  that  State,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  the  distinguished  author  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition,  revised  and  some- 
what enlarged.  It  is  from  the  house 
of  John  Russell,  Charleston. 

Mr.  Carroll's  Catechism  has  reached 
the  fourth  edition,  the  first  hi|ving  been 
noticed  in  our  pages.  Some  little  de- 
fects which  were  pointed  out  by  us 
have  been  correctea,  and  the  whole  re- 
vised and  almost  re-wrltten.  Notes, 
biographical  and  geographical,  have 
been  added,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  tables  of  the  principal 
land  and  sea  battles  of  our  country,  and 
a  carefully  prepared  chronological 
chart  of  American  history. 

Writers  like  Mr.  Simms  and  Mr.  Car- 
roll have  done  much  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  South,  and  to  show  how 
much  it  is  capable  of  achieving  in  the 
highest  walks  of  literature  and  scholar- 
ship. 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia — A  pop- 
ular Dictionary  of  General  Know- 
ledge. New- York  :  D.  Apploton  A 
Co. 

Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  are  upon  our 
tabic,  and  nearly  complete  the  letter 
F.  We  have  on  several  occasions  re- 
ferred to  this  work  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  valuable  for  the  library  of 
the  professional  man,  scholar,  or  pri- 
vate gentleman  ;  and  think  that,  every- 
thing considered,  it  is  quite  as  fair  to 
all  sections  of  the  Union  as  such  a 
work  can  well  be  made.  It  is  certainly 
the  interest  of  the  publishers  to  mnke 
it  so,  if  we  were  to  suppose  their  in- 
cHnalionSy  and  that  of  the  editors,  to  be 
to  the  contrary.  If  they  have  inserted 
certain  names  distasteful  to  the  South, 
it  is  a  fault  common  to  all  Cyclopedias, 
the  purpose  being  to  include  in  them 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  conspicu- 
vas  for  good  or  for  evil.    No  more  can 


be  expected  than  the  impartial  present 
tation  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
parties,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
generally  done.  The  biographies  of 
**  Calhoun,"  "Jefferson  Davis,"  "Craw- 
ford," etc.,  cannot  be  excepted  to ;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  any  similar  work 
has  included  so  many  Southern  names. 
Among  those  from  this  section  who 
have  contributed  articles,  are  John  R. 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cooice,  of  Virginia,  Professor  Hubbard, 
of  North  Carolina,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  T.  A.  Burke, 
of  Georgia,  D.  L.  Dalton  and  Judge 
Meek,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  McTyeirc,  of 
Tennessee,  and  R.  K.  Cralle,  of  Virgi- 
nia. In  their  circular  the  publishers 
say,  and  we  have  no  right  to  question 
their  truthfulness : 

"  The  greatest  pains  hayo  been  taken  b/ 
the  editors  to  secui'e  to  all  fiectiona  of  the 
countrj  a  full  and  fair  repreacntation  in  the 
pages  of  the  Cyclopaedia.  Thejr  are  impelled 
to  impartialitj  both  by  aelf-interest,  aud  b/ 
their  aense  of  right  and  justice.  Tho  repub- 
lic of  lottera  knows  no  North  and  no  South, 
no  Eaat  and  no  West;  aud  no  reapectable 
literary  man  could  for  a  moment  ao  far  for* 
get  himself  in  the  conduct  of  kuch  a  work, 
as  to  show  or  feel  an/  sectional  partiali- 
ties." 

About  $150,000  will  be  expended 
upon  t^e  work  before  its  completion. 
The  agent  for  the  South  is  S.  Colman, 
New-Orleans. 

Thb  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Free  Schools^  in  Charleston,  shows  a 
yery  gratifying  state  of  things.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed 
last  year  was  46,  the  number  of  pupils 
was  2,786,  and  the  average  attendance 
1,454. 

Teachers*  salaries $18,290  06 

Cost  per  pupil 12  97 

Expended  last  year  for 

construction 20,113  14 

Expended  for  furniture.     8,197  64 


An  excellent  first-class  Female  Insti- 
tute has,  we  are  pleased  to  know,  been 
established  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Smith,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  expe- 
rienced teachers."  Her  recommenda- 
tions comprise  the  most  distinguished 
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persons  in    the    country,    l^oith    or 
South. 

"  The  house  containn  upward  of  thirty 
irell-furni>hed  rooms.  In  addition  to  which, 
Bcreral  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  in 
nhich  are  the  school-room,  sixty  by  thiity  in 
size,  an  I  fitted  up  with  improved  desks  from 
the  Do>toD  manufactory ;  the  studio,  finely 
lighted  from  all  sides;  the  gymna:^ium,  sup- 
plied with  TauUing-poles,  rope*,  ladders, 
rings,  bowling-alley,  kc. ;  and  the  stable,  in 
which  are  kept  a  number  of  hor>ea  for  the 
daily  u-^e  of  the  pupils.  The  riding  cour>e, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  i»  bedded 
with  tan,  as  a  preventive  against  injury  from 
accident;  and  the  entire  premises  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  fourteen  feet  in  height. 
Thus  every  facilitv  is  given  to  acquire  a 
thorough,  practical,  and  uKeful  training. 

**The  moidc  and  dancing-room  is  very 
large,  and  wasi  constructed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wirt  for  his  daughter  on  ecientiflc 
acoustic  principles.  The  walls  are  adurned 
with  handsome  paintings,  and  a  hundred 
more,  now  in  the  hand:)  of  the  framer,  will 
be  added  to  this  collection  in  a  few  days,'' 
&c ,  &c. 

By  tlie  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  it  appears  that 
the  expenditure  was,  for  1868,  $29,292 
90,  and  for  1859,  |3:^,762  65.  The  in- 
come is— State  fund  $16,000,  and  tui- 
tion charges  $3,500.  Although  104  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  are  entitled  to 
receive  their  education  free  in  this  in- 
stitution, only  7  claimed  the  benefit  of  it 
in  1858-'9,  of  which  the  Trustees  com- 
plain. It  is  a  common  difficulty  at  the 
South  to  get  persons  to  accept  free  in- 
struction in  our  colleges.  At  the  college 
of  Charleston  there  are  few  or  no  ap- 
plicants for  the  Boyce  free  scholarships. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of 
the  Female  High  School  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  W. 
Curtis,  LL.  D.  It  is  now  in  most  suc- 
cessful operation,  with  about  160  pu- 
pils, and  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  healthiest  regions  of 
Soutn  Carolina.  Drs.  Curtis,  father 
and  son,  have  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
South. 


Through  the  liberal  grants  of  public 
lands,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, there  is  established,  in  a 
healthy  location,  near  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  a  State  Seminary  of  Educa- 
tion for  Young  Men,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Military  Academies  of  the  Caroli- 
nas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Mis- 
souri. We  are  glad  to  see  these  insti- 
tutions growing  in  number  aii  over  the 


South.  Military  education  is  what  our 
sons  want,  as,  in  all  probability,  they 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  hearthstones  and  their  liberties. 
The  Louisiana  Institution  is  admirably 
organized,  under  Superintendent  Sher- 
nian,who  was  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  army,  and  several  professors  edu- 
cated at  the  leading  institutions  of 
Europe  and  of  Virginia.  Five  cadets 
will  be  admitted  from  each  Senatorial 
district  of  the  State,  and  we  trust  that 
the  number  will  soon  be  filled. 

Mr.  Rinck,  of  Louisiana,  sends  us  a 
circular  in  which  he  proposes,  if  the 
necessary  money  can  be  obtained,  to 
establish  a  Model  Farm^  near  New- 
Orleans.  We  commend  his  plan  to 
the  attention  of  planters  and  other  lib- 
eral citizens.     He  says : 

"There  does  not  exi>t  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Union  a  single  State  more  intfrest^d  in 
the  creation  of  model  and  exp«!rimental 
farms,  agricultural  societies  aud  schools, 
than  Lnuiiiiana,  and  yet  she  po.ssesses  none. 

••Is  it  not  surprising  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  earnings  of  every  individual  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  yearly  produce  of  agri- 
culture; where  the  planter  is  all  and  all; 
where  the  fortune  of  the  plantations  rests 
on  a  single  basis  the  ability  of  the  manager; 
where  ruin  follows  readily  on  the  steps  of 
disorder  or  maladminiRtraiion  ;  where  a  tal- 
ented overseer  may  double  the  income,  and 
may  be  remunerated,  with  advantage,  by  a 
salary  more  considerable  than  the  emoluments 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  that,  in  huch  a 
couiiti-y,  there  does  not  exist  a  single  in^ti- 
tution  where  the  manly  youth  desiring  ta 
enter  that  most  important  career,  cati  find 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  in>truction  iisdis- 
pen.«able  to  the  accorapli^hment  of  its  various 
duties? 

'^  This  explains  why  the  planter  in  need  of 
an  able  overseer,  is  often  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  doubtful  services  of  the  first 
inec-h.inic  or  pedlar  chancing  to  pass  on  the 
public  road. 

*'This  explains,  and  sadly,  too,  why  so 
many  vouug  men.  in  Louisiana,  abandon  the 
mosi  noble  of  all  vocations  and  prefer  to 
wither  and  starve  in  the  over-crowded  occu- 
pations' of  the  city,  without  even  the  hope 
of  a  change  in  the  future,  rather  than  fuUow 
the  ^u^e  and  happy  road  which  would  lead 
them  directly  to  health,  fortune,  and  con- 
sideration." 


We  wish  it  to  be  kept  upon  record! 
exactly  what  67  Bluck-liepublicait 
Members  of  Congress  endorsed,  and 
contributed  funds  to  have  in  general 
circulation.  It  is  found  in  the  Helper 
document : 

Tni  Ban.nk  to  Stakd  or  Dik  bt.— In- 
siTibed  on  the  banner  which  we  heiewith 
unfurl  to  the  world,  with  the  full  and  fi.s.«d. 
determinaUon  to  ft\.a.tv<L  "Vi^  \X.»  i>T  ^\*  \>"i  \>.> 
unless  on«  ol  moi^  "vVcWoua  «'^«».ci  ^^\\\jfc 
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presented,  are  the  mottoeflf  which,  io  sub- 
gtance,  embody  the  principle^,  as  we  con- 
ceiye,  that  should  gorern  us  in  our  patri- 
otic warfare  agtiust  the  most  subtle  and  in- 
fiidioua  foe  ttiat  ever  menaced  the  inalienable 
rights  and  liberties  and  dearest  iuterebts  of 
America : 

1.  Thorough  organization  and  independent 
political  action  on  the  part  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  whites  of  the  South. 

2.  Ineligibility  of  pro-Flarery  slayeholders ; 
never  another  vote  to  any  one  who  advocates 
the  retention  and  perpetuation  of  human 
slavery. 

8.  No  co-operation  with  pro-slavery  politi- 
cians; no  fellowship  with  them  in  religion; 
no  affiliation  with  them  in  society. 

4.  No  patronage  to  pro-.«-lavery  merchants; 
no  guestiihip  in  slave-waiting  hotels;  no  fees 
to  pro-slavery  lawyers;  no  employment  of 
pro-Klavt-ry  physicians;  uo  audience  to  pro- 
slavery  parsons. 

f).  No  more  hiring  of  slaves  by  non-slave- 
holders. 

6.  Abrupt  discontinuance  of  subscription 
to  pro-slavery  newspapers. 

To  tlie.se  are  added  thi.s  language,  addressed 
to  9outh"rn  slaveholder:) :  "  Henceforth,  sirs, 
wo  are  tleniandarUa,  not  suppliants.  Wo  de- 
mand our  right.*,  nothing  mure,  nothing  less. 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  we  are  t-*  have 
justice  peaceably  or  by  violence — for,  whatever 
con-sequences  may  follonr,  we  are  dutermined 
to  have  it,  one  way  or  the  other.'' 


Wliile  many  Northern  papers  have 
nffected  to  ridicule  the  panic  which,  for 
a  moment,  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair 
seemed  to  create  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
the  New- York  Express  turns  the  tables 
completely,  hy  showing  how  fearful 
was  the  consternation  which  prevailed 
in  that  city  in  1781,  on  the  mere  rumor 
of  an  insurrection,  when  there  were  only 
about  1,200  slaves  out  of  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

*♦  The  whole  population,"  says  the 
Express,  "  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  fear.  The  military  para- 
ded the  streets  almost  continually. 

*•  There  were  at  that  time  only  eight 
lawyer*  in  New- York,  all  of  whom  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  assisted  by  turns  in  the  pros- 
ecution, leaving  the  miserable  prison- 
ers without  the  aid  of  counsel.  To 
obtain  the  required  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  a  sentence,  pardon  and 
freedom  were  offered  to  any  who  would 
turn  king's  evidence,  and  by  this  means 
any  amount  of  testimony,  to  almost 
any  fact,  could  be  obtained.  While 
there  was  no  one  to  say  a  single  word 
to  the  accused,  the  lawyera  vied  with 
each  other  in  scurrility,  in  heaping 
abuse  upon  them,  in  which  they  were 
outdone  by  the  judge,  when  he  came 
to  pass  sentence.  3fany  purchased 
their  own  Uvea  by  confessing  their  par- 


ticipation in  crimes  of  which  it  was 
afterward  proved  they  knew  nothiog, 
and  accusing  others ;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  some  conf  ssed  at  the  stake  their 
guilt,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  things 
with  which  they  were  charged. 

**  As  the  result  of  this  bloody  delu- 
sion, thirteen  were  burned^  eighteen 
hanged^  and  seventy  transported.  The 
public  blood  seemed  now  to  be  some- 
what satisfied,  and  the  frenzy  began  to 
abate  ;  a  reaction  at  length  ensued,  and 
the  persons  remaining  in  prison  were 
set  at  liberty." 

South  Carolina  has  appointed  the 
Hon.  C.  G.  Mcmming^r,  one  of  her 
ablest  sons,  as  Commissioner  to  present 
certain  resolutions  at  the  bar  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia;  even  as  that 
St-ite,  in  an  import^int  crisis  once  sent 
B.  Watkins  Leigh  to  South  Carolina. 
The  resolutions  smack  of  the  old  Colo- 
nial times,  and  of  *'  times  which  tried 
men's  souls."  They  were  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Memminger  himself,  and  are  an- 
nexed, together  with  a  summary  of 
his  remarks  in  offering  them.  Ihey 
were  adopted  unanimously : 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  i.i  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  this  General  Assembly  that  the 
slaveholding  States  should  immediately 
unite  together  to  concert  weawures  for  united 
action. 

"2.  Resolced,  That  the  fnregoitg  resolu- 
tion be  communicated  by  the  Uo  vomer  to 
all  tbo  slaveholding  i^tatcs,  with  the 
rarneBt  request  of  thu  Slate,  that  they  will 
appoint  deputies,  and  adopt  such  measuron 
HS  will,  in  their  judgment,  promote  the  said 
mt^eting. 

•'  3.  Jiesnlced^  That  a  Special  Commi.sisioner 
bo  app''inted  by  this  General  Assembly  to 
communioate  the  foregoing  resolution  to  tbe 
State  (if  Virginia,  and  to  communic.-.te  to  the 
authorities  of  that  State  the  cordial  sjmp.i- 
thy  of  South  Carolina  with  the  people  of 
Virginia,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  unite 
with  tliem  in  measures  of  common  defence. 

"4.  Hesolved.  That  the  St^ito  of  Buuih 
Carolina  owes  it  to  her  own  citi/ens  to  pro- 
tect them  and  their  property  frttni  every 
enemy  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  military 
preparation  for  any  emergency  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  tho'j.«and  dollars  be  appropriated 
for  military  contingencies. 

"  The  first  measure  must  bo  a  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  Southern  States.  "We  must 
consult  together  in  this  matter,  if  possible, 
and  carry  united  counsels  t6  our  action. 
There  was  a  chance  of  gaining  one  State  to 
join  us  now.  Virginia  would  join  us  in 
coun-el,  and  it  was  only  light  and  proper 
that  we  should  malie  the  proposition  to  her. 
She  had  sent  a  commit-sioner  to  us  in  our 
troubles  of  1S.33,  bearing  her  counsel  and 
sympathy,  and  let  us  do  the  same  now  in  re- 
turn. We  could  not  do  le.^s  and  do  our  duty. 
Lot  us  send  the  ablest  man  here,  and  let  hiui 
represent  the  matter  to  the  people,  and,  if 
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possible,  to  the  L«glAlatare  of  Virginia.  Bj 
tbi^t  means  we  might  get  a  conreation  at 
Biehmond,  which  wonld  make  a  beginning 
in  the  great  cause.  He  therefore  proposed 
depntifcs  to  a  Southern  Conrention,  should 
this  dPKirable  object  be  attained,  and  Virginia 
and  the  South  be  induced  to  join  u^. 

*'  But  there  was.  he  aaid,  a  further  dutj. 
As  a  bod/  of  legislator^,  we  owed  something 
to  our  own  people.  If  we  were  in  earnest, 
and  be  hoped  every  one  who  had  raised  his 
Toice  here  was  in  earnest,  we  must  prepare 
onrselre-t  for  a  seat  in  that  augast  assembly — 
a  Southern  Congress.  He  thei¥  spoke  of  the 
necesiiitjr  of  a  feeling  of  security  tn  all 
qaarler»— that  panics  must  bfl  avoided,  and 
of  the  means  necessary  to  affect  these  re* 
t'JxMik,  by  increasing  our  military  defences, 
orgtnizing  our  militia,  and  replenishing  the 
treasury.  It  was  idle  to  expect  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  North,  and  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  the  result  of  our  action,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  He  was  willing  to  give  any 
amount  of  money  to  this  end,  but  he  wanted 
it  judiciously  expended  in  strengthening  our 
m«ans  of  defence." 

Though  we  hnve  no  opinion  what- 
ever of  the  so-called  "  Union  Meetings'^ 
which  are  being  held  in  every  part  of 
the  North,  and  look  upon  them  as  ra- 
ther an  old  story  which  can  deceive 
nobody,  nor  set  anybody  aright,  we 
are  not  indifferent  at  the  same  time  to 
the  bold  and  manly  services  of  some  of 
our  friends  who  have  been  conspicuous 
at  these  meetings.  While  there  have 
been  renegades  at  the  South  who  were 
oflen  found  denying  that  we  have  in 
reality  anything  serious  to  complain 
of  from  the  North — hear  what  a  North- 
ern man  and  an  eminent  citizen,  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  felt  called  upon  to  say  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  State  of  New- 
York  ! 

"  Scarcely  had  we  completed  emancipation 
in  our  own  State,  before  a  cUmor  was  raised 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law  permitting  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  passing  through  this 
State,  or  sojourning  in  it,  upon  business  or 
pleasure,  for  nine  months,  to  bring  with 
them  the  servants  of  their  honsehoTd,  and 
retain  them  and  return  with  them,  and  the 
act  was  repealed  without  advantage  to  a 
•ingle  human  being,  in  derogation  of  State 
comity  and  good  faith,  in  a  spirit  of  menace 
and  hostility,  in  violation  of  all  social 
propriety  and  commercial  interest  and  com- 
merce. 

*' Churches,  North  and  South,  which  had 
long  formed  a  strong  band  of  union  in  their 
general  associations,  and  had  taken  sweet 
counsels  together  in  their  conferences  and 
organisations,  became  severed.  The  serpent 
oF  sectional  di.^ord  had  crawled  into  this 
Eden,  where  songs  of  re<leeming  grace  and 
dying  love  were  sung  by  children  of  a  com- 
mon father  together,  when  if  there  had  been 
one  spot  on  earth  exempt  from  the  innuenco.9 
of  this  fell  sectional  spirit,  it  should  have 
been  there;  and  representatives  from  free 
States,  with  true  pharlwical  sanctity,  thank- 
ed God  that  they  were  not  m  other  men,  and 


dissolved  Ihe   connection,   bscaiue  of  the 
great  sin  of  slavery. 

"  Publications,  for  many  years,  have  been 
■own  like  dragoons  teeth  over  the  land,  cal- 
culated and  intended  to  disturb  the  relation 
between  master  aiid  slave — '.ocieties  have 
been  organised  and  endowcnl — funds  raised 
and  accumulated,  arms  and  deadly  weapons 
and  munitions  have  been  gathered  together 
in  buildings  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  Almighty,  to  crusade  again»t  slave- 
holders. 

"  Pulpits  have  been  desecrated  to  the  baM 
service  of  sectionalism;  missionaries  have 
been  sent  forth  to  war  upon  slavery — strong 
combinations  for  the  stealing  and  running 
off  of  slaves,  and  to  prevent  the  reclamation 
of  fugitives  have  been  formed;  personal 
liberty  bills,  to  defeat  floral  laws  and  over- 
ride the  Constitution,  hare  been  passed ;  all 
right  of  equality,  in  theorv  or  in  practice,  in 
the  common  property  of  tne  Union,  has  been 
denied  them,  and  one  incessant  tone  of  de- 
nunciation has  been  heaped  upon  slavery 
and  slave  States,  and  slaveholders,  fiom  one 
end  of  the  free  States  to  the  other,  until  it 
has  become  incorporated  into  our  whole  sys- 
tem, it  has  not  only  furnished  the  virus  for 
party  inflammation  in  our  political  con- 
tests, where  demsgogues  furnish  the  staple, 
and  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  passion, 
and  fanatict>m,  conritruct  the  fabric,  but  it 
enters  largely  into  our  religious  and  t-ocial 
orgiinizatious. 

*'  Last,  though  not  least,  comes  the  foray 
of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ushered  in 
with  stealth,  fraud,  robbery,  murder,  treason, 
and  attempted  insurrection." 


Some  remarks  upon  the  President's 
Message  and  the  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ments must  be  reserved  for  another 
number.  We  shall  then  make  an  an- 
ol^'sis  for  preservation  of  these  import- 
ant documents.  At  present  our  refer- 
ences must  be  brief. 

What  the  President  says  in  regard  to 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  slave 
trade  upon  Africa  can  at  most  provoke 
a  smile  when  coming  from  such  a 
source.  With  all  the  knowledge  which 
recent  histories  furnish,  going  to  show 
that  wars  in  Africa  are  as  universal  as 
they  were  among  the  American  In- 
dians, and  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
slave  trade  its  captives  are  regularly 
put  to  deaths  the  President,  and  we 
say  it  with  respect,  can  yet  consent  to 
talk  such  nonsense  as  this  : 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  a  market  for 
African  Klaves  shall  no  longer  bo  furnii^hed  in 
Cuba,  and  thus  all  the  world  l>e  closed  sgaintt 
this  trsdc,  we  may  then  indulge  a  reasonable 
hope  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  Africa. 
The  chief  motive  of  war  among  the  tiibea 
will  cease  whenever  there  Is  no  longer  any 
demand   for  slaves.    The  rei«ources  of  that 
fertile  but  miserable  country  might  then  be 
developed  by  the  hand  of  industry  and  a.^^x<\. 
subject;*  lor  \Q^\UTua\.«  ^ot^N^w  axA  ^ti\sv^v\;\^ 
eomroerce.    lu  tYi\a  tuiwiixiW  CVvsvtkVx*^:^!  ^.'^A. 
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etvilixation  may  gradually  penetrate  the  ek- 
iflting  gloom. ' 

What  irreparable  injury  must  we 
have  done  to  Africa  in  the  post  ? 

The  PoH-Offict  Department  is  in  a 
condition  just  now  that  is  truly  hu- 
miliating, its  expenditures  being  about 
twice  the  amount  of  its  revenues.  We 
regret  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  Presi- 
dent's argument  in  justification  of  his 
course  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the 
post-ofiice  bill  at  the  last  session. 
Congress  should  have  been  called  to- 
gether whatever  might  have  been  the 
party  consequences. 

The  tariff  too  must  be  raised.  This 
we  expected.  Let  the  manufacturers 
bristle  up  !  Where  is  Mr.  Boyce  with 
his  plnn  of  Direct  Taxation  ?  Which 
way  shall  we  fly  now  from  Lowell, 
Lynn,  and  the  Keystone  Foundries  ? 
Says  the  President : 

"  It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea-ury  that  !t  isexf^ernelv 
doub•ful,  to  j'ay  the  leist,  \vh«lhcr  we  shall 
be  able  to  pas*  tlirougli  tlie  prest-nt  and  the 
next  fi-cal  year  without  providing  ad«litional 
re\eiiue.  This  cm  only  be  accompli  hi*d  hy 
flriotly  ronfininjr  the  appropriations  within 
Ihe  estimatHN  of  the  dilferent  Departra.'n»"<. 
without  making  an  allowance  for  any  a- -.di- 
tional  exp«'n'litu  e*  which  Congress  may 
think  prop'.T,  in  tljeir  di8cresif»n,  to  author- 
ize, and  without  provi<ling  for  the  redi'mp- 
tion  of  any  porti-n  of  the  $20,000,000  of 
treasury  notos  which  huve  bt-en  already 
iwutd.  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency,  which 
I  con-idcr  probable,  thin  ought  n«vtr  to  1* 
Fupplicl  by  a  icsort  to  additional  loans.  It 
would  be  a  ruinouR  practice  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  go  on  incri-a^ing  the 
uation:iI  de-'t  to  meet  tlie  ordinary  expense* 
of  the  Government.  Thispolicy  would  crip- 
ple our  r.'sourcos  and  impair  our  credit  in 
case  the  existence  of  war  .^hould  render  it 
neces-aiy  to  borrow  inuncy.  S^hould  ruch  .a 
deflcienoy  oicur  as  I  appehend,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  nece!<j>ay  revenue  be 
raised  by  an  increase  of  our  p  esent  diitio-s  on 
imports.  I  nerd  not  repeat  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  my  last  annual  nie-aa^re  a*  to  the 
best  mode  and  m inner  of  accompll-hing  this 
object,  a  id  .nhall  now  merely  o'»«crve  that 
the  0  have  since  undergone  no  change.'' 


As  the  Presidential  election  is  soon 
coming  round,  and  all  the  fierce  ele- 
ments of  party  warfare  are  to  be  set  in 
action,  we  have  been  tempted  to  look 
again  into  a  little  volume  which  was 
published  a  few  years  ngo  by  an  em- 
inent son  of  Louisiana,  now  in  retire- 
ment, entitled,  "The  School  for  Poli- 
tics, a  dmmatic  Novel."  Eschewing 
whatever  may  be  personal  or  local  in 
it,  we  shall,  if  time  admits,  before  long, 
j)rescnt  .to  our  readers  a  few  of  the 


charming  and  life-like  pictures  which 
it  furnishes  of  the  game  of  politics,  as 
it  is  now  understood,  its  tricks,  and  its 
quirks,  its  corruptions  and  infamies, 
together  with  some  suggestions 
prompted  by  the  text.  In  these  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  picture  that 
will  be  life-like  in  Maine,  will  suit  as 
well  Oregon  or  Ohio,  so  wide-spread 
and  incurable  seems  the  leprosy.  Ke- 
ferring  to  a  recent  election  in  New- 
York,  a  writer  from  that  city  informs 
us  : 

"Offices  of  all  sort«,  from  thehead<hip«  o^ 
departments  down  to  the  humblest  of  clerical 
clerks,  were  bargained  and  paid  for.  Thou* 
smds  of  dollars  were  di.-itributcd  in  suras  of 
$')0  or  $100  each  to  the  notorious  ward  poli- 
ticians who  could  control  (that  U  bay  up) 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  votes  a  piece,  'llun- 
dieds  of  'liquor  shops'  were  chartered  for 
the  day  by  the  oppo^^ing  faction-^,  and  from 
th'm  *•  fighting  rum"  wjia  furnished,  free  to 
all  who  voted  the  right  ticket.  By  twelve 
o'clock  noon  there  were  at  lea<t  six  dozen 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  down-town 
poll  drunk  and  quarrel.some,  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  whip  any  mun  who  would  not  vote 
for  '  Fernandy  Wud'  or  '  Ilave-a-mare.' 
Lt  was  only  the  ovei  powering  .strength  of  the 
police  and  the  large  military  reserve  that 
prevented  a  general  and  sanguinnry  riot 
among  all  those  wild  opposing  element*. 
The  uual  price  of  votes  wan  an  nnlimited 
!>U|iply  of  giog  for  the  day — but  thousands 
were  obtained  by  the  payment  of  ca«h  In 
hand,  fiom  $2  to'$5  each." 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  present  hour,  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  octions  of  the  vari- 
ous ^euy- England  SocielifSt  which 
throughout  the  South  celebrated,  ob  is 
their  wont,  recently,  the  nnnivereary 
of  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  The 
tone  of  the  speakers  at  the  meetings  in 
Charleston  and  New-Orleans,  was, 
without  exception,  that  of  men  who. 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  section  they  had 
made  their  home,  and  when  the  issue 
comes,  we  have  not  a  doubt  these 
adopted  citizens  will  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  foremost  in  the  fray,  boldly 
battling  in  our  defence.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  a  New-Englander,  at  Charles- 
ton, said  : 

♦'  There  zre  but  two  altcmatives-^ihe  one  to 
remain  in  the  present  Union,  gradually  yield- 
ing to  the  pre-jtu'e  that  i*  upon  Southern  in- 
stitutions until  these  shall  be  so  crippled, 
congneJ,  snd  smothered,  as  to  perish  by  atro- 
phy, leaving  the  body  politic  without  vigor 
or  Ife,  or  asserting  our  rights — a.s.sume  the 
dignity  of  independent  States,  and  then  or- 
ganize a  government  upon  a  principle  that 
will  recognize  harmony  iu  all  conditions  of 
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abor,  and  under  all  the  arrangements  of  a 
wi«e  OTer-rnling  Providence." 


As  it  may  be  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, we  give  the  authorities  from 
which  the  great  Union  meeting  atJSevh- 
York,  deduced  the  conclusion,  "that 
the  Union,  as  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers, was  one  of  slavoholding  and 
of  non-slaveholding  States.'* 

1.  In  the  compact  of  the  CoDstitntion  (art 
1,  ftec.  3).  recognizing  slaves  as  persons  to  be 
represented  bj  their  masters,  and  as  property 
to  be  taxf  d  upon  those  masters. 

2.  In  the  compact  (art.  1,  sec.  8)  that  Con- 
gress ohall  have  power  to  c apprcss  insarrec- 
tioup. 

3.  Art.  1,  Fee  9,  in  prohibiting  Cor.greiui  to 
suppress  the  iilave  trade  prior  to  1808,  and  in 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  impose  a  tax  or 
duty  upon  each  slave  imported  before  that 
time,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
elare. 

^  4.  In  the  compact  (art.  4,  see.  2)  to  de- 
liver up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  slave 
Stfrrice  may  be  due,  the  person  or  lilave  held 
to  such  80! vice  or  labor.     [Hi!  hi !  hi!] 

5.  In  the  compact  (art.  4,  sec.  4) ,  upon  the 
application  of  any  Legislature  or  executive  of 
a  Stat",  to  protect  said  State  agaiiiKt  domes- 
tic violence.     [Cheers.] 

And  whereas,  the  Federal  Goveinment  has, 
from  its  origin,  been  administcre-l  by  tiie  Kx- 
ecutive,  by  Congrew,  and  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stitcs,  not  only  in  the 
l<;tt«!r  but  in  the  Fpitit  of  these  compacts. 
[Applause.] 

1.  Before  and  after  the  old  Confederation, 
in  the  divis'on  of  the  then  un-ettlod  Terri- 
torifs,  by  declaring  all  north  of  t^ie  Ohio  to 
be  non-.«laveholding,  and  all  south  of  the 
Ohio  to  be  ^laveholding. 

2.  In  the  Ordinance,  July  13, 1787,  making 
free  tbe  territory,  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  llii- 
nois  and  Michigan,   but  providing  therein 
al«o,  for  the  surrtnJer  of  fugitive  slave*       ' 

3.  In  the  act-,  Pre-ident  Washington  ap- 
proving, admitting  into  the  Union  the  Ttrr- 
ritory  of  Kentucky,  slavehoMing.  then  the 
property  of  Virginia,  and  aftcTward  the  ter- 
ritory of  Franklin,  plaveholding,  now  Ten- 
nessee, then  the  property  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  In  the  ordinance,  April  7,  1796,  John 
Adams  approving,  organixing  the  &Ii.<:si6i;i[>pi 
Territory,  then  belonging  to  Georgia,  now 
Alitbama  and  MisRi.ssippi,  in  which  was  ee- 
pe  ially  excepted  therefrom  the  auti-slavery 
cl.iuse  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in 
these  words  : 

''*  Excepting  And  excluding  the  last  article 
of  tbe  oidinanrc  of  1787." 

5.  In  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  George 
Washington  approving,  which  parsed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  ai.d  House — ayes  48, 
nnys  7. 

6.  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  President 
Jefferson  approving,  all  that  va.^t  region 
we*t  of  the  BIi>'sis>ippi,  stretching  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  British  iios.scs!iinus. 
ali  of  which  wa«,  under  the  laws  of  France  or 
Spain,  plaveholding,  and  larger  in  extent  at 
that  time  than  the  whole  United  States. 

7.  In  the  treaty  of  17S3— ninth  article- 
providing  again-t  the  deportation  of  slaves, 
with  the£>ftic'Al  corre,«iiondei:ce  of  Washing- 


ton,   Randolph,    Gouvernenr    Morris,    and 
John  Jay,  thereon. 

8.  In  the  judiciary  act,  1789-~34th  section 
—adopting  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
several  States,  which  recognize  slaves  at 
property  a<«  well  as  pennons. 

9.  In  the  acts  enumerating  slaves  for  the 
purpose  of  direct  taxation,  especially  the  act 
of  1813,  James  Madison  approving,  which  as- 
sessed taxes  upon  the  land,  dwelling  houses 
and  slave.",  at  the  value  each  of  them  was 
worth  in  money. 

10.  In  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  under 
which,  from  Great  Britain,  our  government 
received  $1,200,000,  and  paid  it  over  to  the 
owners  of  deported  slaves. 

11.  In  the  purchase  of  Florida,  in  181i),  a 
slaveholding  territory,  from  Spain. 

12.  In  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  1793,  in  Priggs'  ca5e,  and  of  the 
like  act  of  1850,  in  every  case  before  any  of 
the  high  courts,  Federal  or  State,  unless  in 
one  State  court  in  Wisconsin — and  in  divers 
other  decisions  upon  laws,  ordinances,  and 
treaties.     [Cries  of  "Thataso."] 


From  the  shades  of  private  life 
which  he  adorns,  ns  he  has  adorned 
the  most  illustrious  positions  in  the  Re- 
public, and  dtservea  its  highest  plau- 
dits, that  truly  State-Rights'  man,  Ex- 
President  Pierce,  writes  to  a  Boston 
meeting  : 

"  It  is  not  the  recent  Invasion  of  Tirginia 
which  Mbould  awHken  our  6t:ongest  appre- 
hension, but  ihe  teachings,  siill  vehemently 
persisted  in.  from  which  it  sprung,  w^ith  the 
inevitable  necessity  which  evolves  the  effect 
fr<»m  the  cause. 

So,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those 
who  boldly  approve  and  applaud  the  acts  of 
treason  and  murder  perpi-tiated  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia,  are  not  the  most  danger- 
ous etiemies  of  the  constitution  at.d  the  Un- 
ion. Subtle,  crafty  men,  who,  pa.s&iogby  du- 
ties and  obligations,  habitually  appeal  to 
sectional  prejudices  and  pissions^by  denoun- 
cing tlie  ins'itutionsand  p'ople  of  the  South, 
and  thus  inflame  the  Northern  mind  to  the 
pitch  of  resistance  to  the  clear  provisions  of. 
the  fundamental  law,  who,  under  plausible 
pretexts,  addressed  to  those  prejudices  and 
p-asKions,  ]'a>s  local  laws  designed  to  evade 
constitutional  obligations,  are  really  and 
truly,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not.  the 
men  who  are  hurrying  Ub  upon  swift  destruc- 
tion." 


The  exodus  of  Southern  Students  re 
ccntly  from  the  Collec^es  of  the  North 
is  a  matter  for  puGlic  gratulation. 
There  has  been  no  reason  for  many 
years  wliy  Southern  students  should 
uotake  themselves  to  such  inhospitable 
clinics,  seeing  that  our  own  institutions 
of  learning  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
on  the  continent.  In  what  are  the 
Medical  Colleges  of  New-Orleans  and 
CharlesiouV)e\\md  \X\o%^  cA.  >X\t'^Qt>i5a.^ 
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Gannofc  Theology  be  learned  as  well  at 
Colambia  or  UreenTille,  S.  C,  as  at 
Hamilton  College,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous colored  students  ?  What  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  better  organ- 
ized than  tlie  Universities  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, or  the  South  Carolina  College  ? 
In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  for  independence,  but  let 
things  go  on  as  they  have  and  we  soon 
will  be.  The  **01d  Dominion"  has 
begun  the  movement  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


Mr.  Armour  of  Texas  has  submitted 
to  us  the  plan  of  a  breakwater  for  the 
deepening  the  passes  of  the  Mouth  of 
the  Mississippi^  which  seems  to  have 
some  merit. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Grai^  and 
Righter,  and  in  part  carried  out  m  the 
same  'quarter,  nas  undoubtedly  im- 
proved the  navigation  of  the  river.  It 
was  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  channel 
by  the  operation  of  piling,  and  by  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater.  Colonel 
Lon^,  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
admitted  that  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  feet  additional  had  been  obtained 
by  this  work,  though  but  a  very  tem- 
porary structure.  During  the  present 
season  no  interruptions  have  been  met 
with  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
those  of  last  season  are  asserted,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  have  happened 
from  the  negligence  of  the  Tow  Boat 
Company,  but  of  this  we  have  not  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion.  This 
Company  is  now  at  work  for  the  gov- 
ernmeut,  and  is  receiving  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriations. 


Ex-SxNATOR  Charles  T.  James,  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  requested  us  to 
make  known  to  the  Southern  people 
at  large,  and  particularly  to  any  com- 
pany of  them,  who  are  about  to  estab- 
lish manufactories  in  their  midst ;  that 
it  will  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
visit  them,  and  to  impart  all  informa- 


tion which  his  long  experience  has 
taught,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  ends.  General  James  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  manufactures 
for  years,  and  is  conversant,  both  with 
the  mechanical  and  monetary  working 
of  this  great  industrial  pursuit.  He  is 
a  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  old-Bch0ol. 


D;;;^  SxviBiL  able  articles  are  received 
too  late  for  the  preeent  iiene,  and  muit  be 
held  over  for  the  March  nnmber.  Among 
them  is  a  paper  from  the  diatioguUhed  jurist, 
Judge  Hopkins,  of  Mobile,  and  another  from 
the  brilliant  pen  of  "  Python,"  which  h&s, 
on  so  man  J  occasions,  illastrated  the  pages 
of  the  Rbvikw,  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
is  emplojdd  in  a  most  masterlj  expo>ition  of 
the  designs  and  purposes  of  Blaek-Republi- 
cani-m ;  showing,  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  contradicted,  the  degradation  and  ruin 
which  must  ensue  to  the  South,  should  she, 
in  an  unhappy  hour,  assent  to  the  inangur  a 
tionof  such  a  party  to  the  control  of  the 
Republic. 

ty  Ebratum.— On  page  675,  of  November 
number,  it  Is  said  that  Dr.  Blazcy  was  the 
head  of  the  Unireriity  of  South  instead  of 
North  Carolina. 

IHT*  Thb  attention  of  our  friends  is  called 
again  to  our  editorial  note  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Rbvikw,  page  123,  and  to  the 
special  circular  which  has  been  sent  out 
from  the  office.  This  is  the  season  for  them 
to  act. 

O"  The  books  received  too  late  for  this 
month  will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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ART.  I.-THE  ISSUES  OF  1880. 

THE  DESIGNS  OF  BLACK-REPUBLICANISM,  AND  THE  ISSUES  OF  I860, 
IN  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES  TO  THE  SOUTH,  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND 
THE  UNION. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.  : 

Sir  :  Recent  events  have  determined  me  to  defer  to.  a  more 
convenient  season  the  farther  consideration  of  the  *^  Terri' 
torial  Status "  of  the  country,  North  and  South,  and  to  lay 
before  you  matters  postponed  for  more  than  two  years,  await- 
ing the  propitious  time  of  the  present  hour.  The  late  abolition 
raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  precipitates  the  revelation,  and  may, 
at  last,  quicken  the  dull  ear  of  the  South,  awaken  the  land, 
and  cause  me  now  to  be  heard. 

The  designs  of  Black-republicanism,  and  the  issues  of  1860, 
in  their  consequences  to  the  South,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Union,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  They  involve  alike  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  the  continuation  of  the  republic.  The  triumph 
of  Black-republicanism  must  be  the  termination  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  liberty,  and  the  beginning  of  empire 
with  dictatorial  tyranny,  or  of  disunion  and  civil  war. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  do  we  behold  ?  An  inso- 
lent triumvirate,  with  their  satellites,  have  seized  upon, 
distracted  and.  divided  the  Democratic  Party,  while  the  ranks 
of  Black-republicanism  are  consolidated  under  the  banner  of 
Seward. 

This  remarkable  man  and  aspiring  political  strategist,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  first  number  of  these  essays 
on  the  "  Political  Status j^  published  in  your  Review,  Feb- 
ruary, 1857,  after  overthrowing  the  "  A.mw\Q»a  ot  '^xtfs^- 
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nothing  Party"  in  the  State  of  New- York,  which  had  its  being 
in  the  debris  of  the  old  "  Whig  Party,"  and  achieving  thereby 
his  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  assembled,  together, 
in  the  line  of  that  policy  he  had  persistently  pursued  during 
twenty-five  years,  the  varied  elements  of  agrarianism  through- 
out the  non-slaveholding  States,  and,  in  1856,  riveted  their 
bond  of  union  through  the  name  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
presidency,  and  beneath  the  ''  Radical  Democratic  or  Black- 
republican  flag."      By  this  movement  he  denuded,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  Know-nothingism  and  Abolition- 
ism, and  stood  forth  the  most  powerful  political  chieftain  in  the 
country.     These  suddenly  awoke  to   a   sense   of  their  true 
situation,  to  find  their  strength   shorn,  and  their  policy,  on 
eidier  hand,  subverted,   and   themselves   compelled  into  his 
ranks.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  they 
should  have  imbibed  toward  him  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  have 
determined  to  war  against  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  own 
party.     This  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  leaders  of 
Abolitionism.      The    Tribune    newspaper,    published    by   a 
humanitarian  philosopher,  and  the  Evening  Post  published 
by  a  humanitarian  poet,  led  off  in  the  family  dissensions  that 
followed.     Their  first  movement  was    through  a  distinctive 
formation  upon  a  third  ticket,  looking  to  the  gubernatorial 
election  in  the  State  of  New- York,  by  which  that  State  was 
to  be  lost  to  his  interest.     Always  calm,  always  collected,  and 
always   sagacious,  Seward   read    their   motives  and   divined 
their  intentions  as  quick  as  thought,  and  by  his  **  irrepressible 
conflicV^  speech  at  Rochester  prostrated  them  at  a  blow,  leav- 
ing  them   more    utterly   naked   than   ever.*     Now,    on  the 
denouement  of  the   "  Kansas  Bill,"  followed  play  upon  play. 
While  the  few  surviving  and  scattered  leaders  of  Kuow-nothing- 
ism  were  struggling  in  the  direction  of  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
and,  with  that  interest,  were  seeking  to  sustain  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  as  against  Douglas,  those  of  Abolitionism  were  exer- 
cised, some  of  them  in  magnifying  Bates  of  Missouri  in  the 
Northwest,   some  others  in  extolling   Chase  of   Ohio*'in  the 

*0nthia  point  the  New-York  Herald  very  juRtly  remark.**,  viz. : 

''Three  years  ago  the  slavery  agitation  butvreen  the  North  and  the  South,  in  Congrem 
and  in  our  politiciil  elections,  wa.s  confined  to  the  territories,  upon  tho  still  unsettled  test 
quenion  of  Kansas.  But  in  18)8,  the  lav  of  ^^ popular  sovereignty''^  having  substantially 
determined  the  Kansas  struggle  against  slavery,  our  modern  Republican  Party,  founded  in 
1856  upon  that  "one  idea,''  was  in  danger  of  beirg  left  bigh  and  dry.  So,  in  our  State 
election  of  last  year,  Gerrit  Smith  having  set  him«elf  upas  an  independent  Radical  Abolition 
candidate  for  governor,  our  Republican  managers  became  alarmed,  fur  there  was  danger 
that  Smith  would  carry  off  a  sufficient  fragment  of  the  Radical  Anti-Slavery  Republican 
vote  to  give  the  State  to  the  Democratic  Party.  This  would  never  do.  Mr.  Seward  was 
called  to  tho  rescue  ;  and  to  reclaim  the  deserters,  and  to  prevent  any  further  desertions  to 
Qerrit  Smith,  be  israed  that  Rochester  manifesto,  proclaiming  the  new  Republiean  pro- 
gnmmt  of  aa  *^  irrepreasible  contiict''  with  slaTory,  not  in  the  territoriea,  but  in  the  slar* 
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Lake  region,  some  others  proolaiming  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania 
"Magnus  Apollo"  in  the  middle  States,  and  some  others  in 
declaring  Banks  of  Massachusetts  all  in  all  in  New-England. 
These  moves  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  arraying  local 
sections  and  local  ''  heroes"  against  him.  But^a  private 
dinner  and  a  short  conversation  with  Senator  Douglas  at 
Chicago,  destroyed  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  Crittenden 
and  Lincoln,  and,  with  it,  ifxe  last  remnant  of  Know-nothing- 
ism  ;  after  which,  from  his  library  at  Auburn,  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  impotent  Abolitionists.  Firm,  unshaken,  stronger 
than  ever,  with  every  mass-element  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Democracy  united  upon  him,  and  with  fifteen  States  at  his 
back,- embracing  the  four  great  States,  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  assuring  to  him  the  chief- 
magistracy  in  1860,  he  departed  for  Europe  to  study  European 
systems  in  connection  with  his  future  purposes,  to  gather 
physical  health,  and  to  collect,  perhaps,  from  Exeter  Hail 
funds  for  his  coming  canvass.  Thus  he  stood  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  October,  1859,  when  occurred  the  Abolition  raid 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Let  not  the  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  be  misunderstood ;  neither 
confound  abolitionism  per  se  with  Black-republicanism,  or 
the  manifestation  of  the  general  organization  of  the  radical 
democratic  party.  The  late  revelations  of  the  "  Herald  of  Free- 
dom," in  Kansas,  conclusively  show,  that  it  was  the  abolition 
emigrant-aid  societies  of  New-England  that  waged  civil  war  in 
that  territory  and  expelled  from  it  negro-slavery,  while  the 
government  at  Washington,  though  acknowledging  the  bloody 
treason,  permitted  its  enormities,  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  South  in  Congress,  timidly  and  recreantly  submitted  to  the 
outrages  perpetrated  against  the  fundamental,  constitutional, 
political,  and  property  rights  of  their  constituents.  These  rev- 
elations moreover  show,  that  it  was^the  abolition  leaders,  dis- 
tinctively as  such,  who  used  **  Ossawatomie  Brown  '*  as  their 
instrument  in  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  for  the  purpose  of 
property  robbery  in  Virginia,  and  with  the  ulterior  design  that 
the  movement  should  reach,  if  possible,  against  Seward  as  the 
exponent  and  ruling  representative  of  the  Black-republican 
party.  Brown  himself,  in  his  letter  to  J.  Henrie,  of  September 
8,  1859,  wherein  he  exclaims  against  Black-republicanism,  and 
says,  ''  he  is  too  saltadoskfor  many  of  them  to  swallow  ;  and 
thinks  that  he  discovers  symptoms  of  division  in  thfir  ranks 
already^^ — gives  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  operated 
upon  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  project,  as  much  by  sentiments  of 
hostility  to  Sewardism  as  by  hatred  of  negro-slav^  \\x^\SX?oX;vm». 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contest  between  Sev^ard  and 
the  leaders  of  abolitionism  in  the  ranks  of  Black-republicanism, 
is  for  the  control  and  future  direction  of  that  party  in  the  line 
of  their  respective  policies  ;  and  if  any  difficulty  ever  existed 
as  to  the  just  comprehension  of  the  differences  and  distinctions 
between  these  policies,  that  difficulty  no  longer  exists.     They 
are  contrasted  in  the  recent  speeches  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Thomas  Corwin  delivered   in   Brooklyn,  as  reported   in   the 
New 'York  Times  of  November  the  2d,   and  the  New-York 
Herald  of  November  the  3d.     From  the  first  it  will  be  seen 
that  abolitionism  proper  is  founded  on  moral  frenzy  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism  ;  and,  negating  all  law  save  that  of  a  morbid 
imagination,  all  science  save  that  of  a  diseased  fancy,  and  all 
government  save  that  of  a  prejudiced  and  infuriated  mob,  looks 
forward  to  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  negro  with 
the  white  man,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  world,  amidst  rape,  rapine,  conflagration,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.     They  have  no  statesmanship.     They  ig- 
nore the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  all  State  con- 
stitutions ;  and  they  declare  the  Union  to  be  a  "  compact  with 
hell  and  an  agreement  with  the  deviV^     Woe  unto  the  South ! 
Woe  unto  the  whole  land,  North,  as  well  as  South,  if  the 
leaders  of  abolitionism,  Griddings,  Smith,  Chase,  Sumner,  Wil- 
son, Hale,  Q-arrison,  Phillips,  Wilmot,  Banks,  Adams,  Greeley, 
Bryant,  and  the  "  three  thousand  Puritan  preachersj^^  should 
succeed  in  grasping  the  reins  of  Black-republicanism  to  guide 
that  powerful  organization  in  the  line  of  their  purposes.     They 
would  be  governed  alone  by  a  blind  rage  in  the  subversion  of  the 
social,  political,  and  industrial  systems  of  the  South,  whether  the 
South  remained  in  the  Unions  or  went  out  of  the  Union,  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  total  loss  of  the  cotton  crop,  thereby  leading 
directly  and    inevitably  to  general   starvation    and   anarchy 
through  the  destruction  of  manufactures.     To  the  beastly  hor- 
rors of  the  French   Revolution   in    San-Domingo,   would  be 
added  the  ghastly  massacres  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
squalid  miseries  of  the  great  famine  in  Ireland. 

Black-republicanism,  embracing  and  controlling  abolitionism 
on  the  other  hand,  professes  to  entertain  due  regard  for  law, 
government,  and  constitutions.  Mr.  Corwin  but  repeats  what 
Seward  had  previously  said,  even  in  his  celebrated  "irrepressi- 
ble conflict "  speech  at  Rochester,  that  whatever  shall  be  done 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  negro-slavery,  whether  as  the 
question  affects  the  States  or  territories,  must  he  constitutionally 
done.*    The  present  Iciaders  of  this  party  claim  to  respect 

*  The  New  York  Heraid  ihvm  substantiate!  tMa  potiUon  iia  i&  article  headed  **  The  lasae 
before  CoDgreu  And  the  countr/,"  via. : 
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all  existing  rights,  politioal,  real,  and  personal.  They  all  negate 
orally  and  through  their  journals  the  doctrines  of  the  aboli- 
tionists  proper.  But  they  assert  the  constitutional  supremacy 
of  Congress  over  the  territories  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
negro-slave  institutions,  and  thereby  deny  the  right  on  the  part 
of  slaveholders  to  take  to  the  territories,  and  hold  therein, 
property  in  negro  slaves.  They  moreover  look  forward  with 
exultation  and  gratulation  to  the  time,  not  very  distant,  when, 
through  amendments  to  the  Constitution  constitutionally  made, 
the  slaveholding  States  themselves  may  be  reached  and  con- 
trolled by  Congress  in  the  line  of  their  real  designs.  As  con- 
structed and  directed  by  Seward,  their  organization  is  political, 
and  separate  from  religious  fanaticism  and  moral  frenzy; 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  political,  is  only  potent  for  evil  while 
the  South  shall  continue  the  Union.  Nor  are  they  destitute  of 
policy  and  statesmanship.  They  have  not  only  evolved  a  broad 
and  profound  policy,  but  have  mentally  eliminated  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  statesmanship  which  contemplates, 
by  the  constant  accession  of  "  free  States  "  from  "  free  terri- 
tories," and  by  a  continually  accumulating  and  preponderating 
population,  generating  an  overwhelming  and  all-controlling 
majority  of  senatorial  and  popular  representatives,  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  the  government  through  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  thus  to  be  wrought,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
confederacy  into  empire  as  necessary  to  the  suppression  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy,  while  preserving  the  forms  of  a  repre- 
sentative republic,  through  clothing  the  President  with  dicta- 
torial powers  as  aforetime  was  in  Rome. 

Abolitionism,  as  we  have  said,  governed  by  moral  frenzy 
and  religious  fanaticism,  has  no  stopping  point;  and  Black- 
republicanism,  in  the  hands  of  the  abolition  leaders,  would 
pursue  its  objects  at  the  South  with  all  the  fury  of  prejudice 
and  rage  of  war  after  disunion.  But  Black-republicanism, 
as  a  political  organization  in  control  of  abolitionism,  has  a 
stopping  point,  and  ceases  its  power  for  mischief  in  regard  to 
the  South,  at  least  with  disunion.  On  one  point  alone,  is  there 
absolute  agreement  between  the  two,  and  that  is  the  ultimate 
property  robbery  of  the  South  in  respect  to  both  real  and  per- 
sonal estate;  and  even  here,  the  means  the  one  would  resort  to 
are  different  from  those  the  other  would  pursue,  as  will  pres- 
ently appear. 

**The  imue  before  CoDgreos  and  ihe  country  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States. 
Wt  know  that  Mr.  Setoard  pleads  the  plea  of  a  constitutional  crusade;  but  we  know  that  con- 
stitution<(  and  laws  can  be  twisted  into  any  shape  by  designing  and  reckless  men.  Helper  and 
Brown  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  *  irrepreiihlble  conflict.'  It  mean*  an  agg^sii\ e  con- 
flict against  slavery,  a  conflict  of  abolition  forajs  from  the  free  States,  of  servile  rcvoliti^QC 
agrarian  conspiracies,  and  the  subjuratlou  and  sapptttasVoix  ot  i\ik^«t3  asA  VkL^*"  i^aM^  v^-^"^^^ 
by  terroriam,  and  by  flr«  And  sword." 
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Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  elaborate  more  carefully  the 
impelling  motives  and  stupendous  designs  of  Sewardism  in- 
filtrating this  monster  organization  of  the  ^^  Radical  Demo- 
cracy." The  operating  causes  and  political  movements  that 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  this  party  under  the  auspices 
of  Seward,  we  traced  in  sequential  detail,  in  our  essay  on  the 
^* Political  Status  ^^  above  referred  to,  and  to  that  essay, 
together  with  what  we  have  said  on  the  ^^Territorial  Status^^ 
in  the  July  and  September  numbers  of  your  Review,  1859,  we 
refer  for  the  prelude  to  the  matter  now  following.  The 
arguments  were  brought  down  on  both  subjects  to  the  period  of 
the  Kansas  issue,  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  the  nation; 
and  yet,  an  issue,  suffered  as  we  have  said,  to  be  seized  upon 
and  controlled  by  abolition  and  Black-republican  treason, 
without  resistance  by  the  government  at  Washington,  and 
without  protest  by  the  South,  although  the  traitors^  robbers^ 
and  murderers^  engaged  in  that  work,  were  identically  the  same 
with  those  similarly  employed  at  Harper^ s  Ferry ^  leaving  a  foul 
blot  that  will  stand  alike  and  eternal  upon  the  history  of  the 
administration  and  the  escutcheon  of  the  South. 

The  Texas  policy  of  President  Tyler,  in  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question,  while  rounding  off  our  limits,  having  been 
overthrown  by  President  Polk  ;  the  Treaty  of  "  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo," re-opening  the  slavery  agitation  and  the  sectional  issue, 
having  been  formed  and  ratified ;  the  ''Wilmot-Proviso"  and  the 
Compromises  of  1850,  sacrificing  the  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South,  having  been  enacted  and  applied  ;  the 
**  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,"  rept»ating  the  last  shadowy  remnant  of 
the  "  Missouri  Compromise  line,"  having  been  consummated ; 
and  the  territorial  domains  of  the  confederacy  having  been 
thus,  step  by  step,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North;  the 
mind  of  Seward,  hitherto  fetternd  by  the  temporary  political 
necessities,  that  from  time  to  time  had  enveloped  his  political 
career,  compelling  him  to  consult  local  elements,  prejudices, 
and  passions,  th.ough  which  to  maintain  his  position  in  the 
national  councils,  burst  its  bonds  under  the  force  of  the  new 
order  of  things  that  now  arose,  and  soared  to  the  full  height  of 
his  most  towering  ambition.  He  perceived  that  a  civil  revolu- 
tion had  been  already  achieved  ;  that  the  Constitution  had 
been  already  virtually  subverted  ;  and  that  the  government 
was  in  fact  a  demonstrated  failure,  thereafter  to  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  of  the  hour,  and  soon  to  terminate,  if  the 
union  should  hold,  in  a  centralized  empire,  to  be  wielded,  in 
the  line  of  all  history,  by  the  popular  favorite  that  wild  clamor 
should  eJevate  on  its  own  neck  to  the  throne  of  despotism 
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A  profound  and  thoughtful  student  of  the  annals  of  Tacitufj 
in  their  striking  parallelism  and  application  to  our  social  and 
political  condition,  during  that  transition  period  when  the  old 
republic  was  passing  into  the  empire  of  the  Csesars,  without 
the  alteration  of  a  name  or  form  that  belonged  to  the  ancient 
constitution — as  may  be  readily  ascertained  from  his  extraor- 
dinary speeches — ^he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  Marius  and  the 
great  Julius,  and  under  a  liberal,  generous,  and  magnanimous 
banner  that  equally  appealed  to  every  ma^s-element  throughout 
the  non-slaveholding  states,  attracted  their  regard,  and,  lotth  a 
solitary  exception  hereafter  to  be  honorably  mentioned,  com- 
bined them  all  into  that  concentrated  and  powerful  agrarian 
organization,  called  by  themselves  the  ''  Radical  Democratic 
party,"  but  better  known  as  "  Black-republican,"  with  himself 
as  its  apex.  Long  before  this  the  property  interests  of  the 
North  had  become  "alarmed  at  the  daily  increasing  and  over- 
whelming numbers  and  powers  of  the  non-property  holders  en- 
joying equally  the  right  of  suffrage  with  property  holders,  and 
consequently,  directing  State  legislation,  so  that  all  the  bur- 
dens of  government,  civil  and  municipal,  together  with  all  the 
expenses  of  a  general  system  of  education,  should  be  fastened 
upon  property,  in  itself  unrepresented^  and  without  a  voice  in 
its  own  protection.  This  had  led  to  the  earlier  struggles  in  the 
national  councils  at  Washington  for  the  possession  of  t!ie  ter- 
ritories by  the  North,  and,  finally,  to  that  system  of  agrarian 
enactments,  parcelling  out  the  public  domains  into  ^^/rfe" 
farms  for  the  multitude.  These  movements  were  intended  by 
the  representatives  from  the  North  to  diminish  danger  at  home, 
to  secure  their  own  doors,  and  to  divert  the  hordes  of  agrarian- 
ism  by  supplying  those  necessities  their  will  demanded.  Re- 
garding these  facts,  Seward,  with  the  Black-republican  party, 
now  fully  organized  and  returning  a  majority  to  Congress, 
resolved  to  hold,  with  an  iron  grasp,  the  territories  as  against 
the  South,  and  to  close  in  the  slave-holding  States  until  the 
time  should  come  when  they  would  be  demanded  as  a  prey 
to  feed  the  Northern  vulture.  Hence  he  encouraged  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  in  their  treason;  hence  he  smiled  ap- 
provingly upon  Beechcr,  holding  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
Sharp* s  rifle  in  the  other;  hence  his  ceaseless  diatribes  con- 
cerning the  aggressions  of  the  South;  hence  his  fervid  denunci- 
ations of  the  Lecompton  Constitution;  and  hence  his  studied 
defence  of  the  Topcka  outlaws  in  Kansas,  He  saw  that,  with 
the  securement  of  Kansas  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  the 
doom  of  the  South  was  sealed  in  the  Union ;  that  the  slave- 
holding  States,  through  the  natural  and  cons^\A\AiWoiv^  ^q>^  ^1 
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events  afterwards,  would  necessarily  beoome,  first,  provinoial- 
ized  in  a  government  they  had  oontributed  everything  to  form 
and  saorifioed  everything  to  maintain ;  and  next,  be  driven,  in 
some  instances  to  relinquish  their  domestic  institutions,  and  in 
others  to  submit  to  such  tshanges  as  might  be  dictated  by  the 
North  holding  the  government,  exercising  its  authority,  and 
wielding  its  power.  It  was  in  view  of-  all  these  designs  of 
Black-republicanism  and  consequences  to  the  South,  that,  two 
years  ago,  in  January,  1858,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Kansas  question,  and  while  the  South  might  yet  have  been 
rallied  as  a  unit  to  prevent  the  threatened  catastrophe,  I 
addressed  to  their  Tepresentatives  in  Congress  the  following 
appeal,  to  wit : 

**  The  Borrender  of  KansM  to  the  operatioa  of  the  Majority  Rule  in  the  territo- 
ries, ander  the  cry  of  *  popular  sovereignty  *  without  the  CoDBtitatioti,  and  her 
absorption  by  the  non-slaveholding  power  of  the  country,  will  make  the  evil  of 
the  times  no  longer  prospective,  but  instant  and  imminent.  By  the  fact  of  this 
surrender  the  South  will  become  subordinate  and  the  North  predominant  in  the 
Union.  Never,  again,  in  the  Union,  could  the  equilibrium  of  State-  sovereign 
representation  between  the  South  and  the  North  be  either  maintained  in  or  re- 
stored to  the  Senate.  Never  again,  in  the  Union,  could  the  equality  of  the  South 
with  the  North  be  either  maintained  in  or  restored  to  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives.  No  further  barrier  could  be  constructed  between  either  the  affgresaive  ter- 
ritorial, or  the  political  rapacity  of  the  North  and  the  weakened  and  diminished 
South.  The  South,  like  tne  dead  body  of  Hector  bound  to  the  oar  of  Achilles, 
will  soon  be  dragged  by  the  triumphant  North  around  a  ruined  possession, 
quickly  to  be  fallowed  by  the  erasive  ploughshare  of  the  subverting  conqueror. 

'*  The  loss  of  Kansas  to  the  South  will  involve  the  loss  of  Missouri,  and  the  loss 
of  Missouri  will  destroy  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  political  prestige  of  the  South  and 
invade  the  integrity  of  their  institutions.  The  moral  prestige  of  States,  like  that  of 
individuals,  once  destroyed,  no  earthly  power  can  restore ;  and  the  integrity  of  State 
establishments,  like  the  chastity  of  woman,  once  subjected  to  invasion,  continues 
at  the  will  of  the  despoiler.  With  abolitioniced  Iowa  stretching  along  the 
Northern  boundarv  of  Missouri,  and  abolkionised  Kansas  covering  the  western 
boundary,  while  tnrough  Kansas  and  Iowa  there  ponred  into  her  boeom,  from 
the  more  inhospitable  lake  and  northern  Atlantic  regions,  a  continuous  stream 
of  ag^rarian  Radicals,  alike  determined  to  obtain  control  of  her  government  and 
to  assert  the  rule  of  the  majority  in  the  line  of  emancipation,  slave  property  in 
Missouri  will  soon  become  too  precarious  in  its  tenure  to  be  holden,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  sale  or  removal  will  at  once  arise.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that,  m  a  few  years,  Missouri  under  these  circumstances  will  cease  to  be  a  slave- 
holding  State.  Already,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  rcstilt,  abolition  journals 
have  been  started  in  Missouri,  and  some  of  her  candidates  for  Congress  have 
boldly  unfurled  the  banner  of  emancipation. 

**  I^ow,  the  loss  of  Missouri  to  the  South  will  involve  the  loss  of  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  domain,  the  Choctaw  and  Chicksaw  domain,  New-Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na, which  otherwise  could  be  saved  to  the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  harmonious  equilibrium  of  the  Union.  It  is  known  that  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  number  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  free  inhabitants  holding  at 
least  ten  thousand  negro  slaves.  The  facts  as  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
stand  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  white  man's  blood  predominates  in  both  nations, 
strongly  coloring  each  with  the  mental  forms  and  expressions  of  the  white  race. 
They  hfive  each  a  regular  government  with  distinct  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments  ;  with  a  common-school  system  ;  with  Christian  churches 
established  in  nmny  directions ;  and  with  the  arts  of  agriculture  considerably 
developed .    Each  Is  gradually  preparing  to  enter  the  Union  aa  a  slaveholding 
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State.  But  with  abolitionized  Eausas  and  MiMouri  (both  being  now  subject  to 
the  North)  along  their  northern  limits,  the  flood-gates  will  be  thrown  open 
through  which  the  abolition  tide  will  sweep  with  resistless  energies^  driving  be- 
fore it,  or  overwhelnining  in  its  deluge,  alike  the  hybrid  Indian  and  the  negro- 
slave,  thus  ultimately  adding  both  domains  to  swell  the  colossal  power  of  the 
North.*  New-Mexico  and  Arizona  will  now  be  thrown  between  the  */r««  soil* 
States  formed  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Greeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws,  on  the  east,  the  *free  soil  *  States  of  California  on  the  west,  and  the 
free  States  of  Mexico  on  the  South.  Negro-slave  property  in  neither  could  be 
held  for  a  day,  and  they  too  will  inevitably  become  incorporated  in  the  monstrous 
proportions  of  the  North. 

'*  In  the  next  place,  the  loss  of  Kansas,  of  Missouri,  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee domain,  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  domain,  of  New- Mexico,  and  of 
Arizona,  being  a  loss  of  six  States  rightfully  belonging  and  legitimately  attach- 
ed to  the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  South,  will  involve  the  loss  of  Arkansas, 
another  slaveholding  State,  and  of  Texas,  warranted,  by  the  law  of  annexation, 
to  be  divided  into  five  slaveholding  States,  thus  making  a  positive  h>«s  to  the 
South  of  twelve  States,  which  in  justice,  as  well  as  through  a  wise  and  politic 
statesmanship,  should  be  tfaved  to  the  slaveholding  interests,  looking  to  tne  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  north  as  well  as  south,  and  sub- 
jecting to  abolitionism  the  entire  western  shor«)  of  the  Mississippi  river,  reaching 
oeyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  down  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  convulsing  Louisiana  with  servile  war,  saturating  her  soil  with  blood.  With 
Kansas  and  Missouri  abolitionized,  and  lying  on  tne  north  and  northwestern 
boundaries  of  Arkansas,  and  with  abolition  States  formed  out  of  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  domain,  and  that  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  on  her  western 
limits,  Arkansas  will  be  circumstanced  precisely  as  Missouri  had  been  previous- 
ly circumstanced,  and  nesro  slavery  will  be  lost  to  Arkansas,  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner it  had  been  lost  to  Missouri.  No  obstacle  will  now  exist  to  the  progress 
of  the  abolition  agrarian  horde  of  the  North,  through  Texas  to  the  line  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  great  State,  in  point  of  geographical  extent,  is  divid**d  into 
three  parts.  Beginning  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  first  division 
is  a  vast  coast  prairie,  extending  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  Sabine 

*  Tf  the  NttO'York  Tribtme  issued  on  November  7.  the  day  of  the  last  State  election  in 
New- York,  be  leferred  to,  it  will  be  se^n  that  that  journal  congratulutes  its  own  party  up  >n 
the  "forcihle  seizure  of  Kiinsa<«,"  and  urg^s  the  pnme  thing  to  be  done  with  the  Cre-k.  Chero- 
kee, Chocttiw  and  Cbickasaw  country  and  New-Mexico.  The  preachersi  of  New- England  are 
DOW  actirely  engaged  in  the  Indian  country  Atriving  to  produce  between  the  Indians  bloody 
and  exterminating  strife,  by  exciting  their  congt  egations  against  the  slaveholders  among  them 
as"  Qoi  abandoned, doomed  to  hell,  and  unfit  to  live."  If  blood  could  be  once  ^hed  extermi- 
nation ironld  be  the  result  under  the  lex  tali  ni*  that  prevail-*,  and  thu^  the  country  would  be 
left  to  the  occupation  of  the  "  Emigrant- A id-SocietieM."  The  following  i<«  the  iHnuuage  of 
the  Tribune^  and  we  e)ipecially  call  attention  to  its  agrarian  appeal  i>ubiitantia:ing  our 
argument,  vie: — 

'  In  the  Missouri  ntrutrgle,  in  the  vote  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  the  di^mption  of  the  New- 
Tork  Democracy  in  1848,  in  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  the  Kansas  collision,  and  at  everv  stage  of 
the  great  controvwsy.  New-York  has  maintained  her  original  aflirm\tion  that  freedom  ii 
nation-il,  slavery  .<)ecti(>nal,  and  that  the  territorie4  of  theUnionare  tobe  con.secr>i'ei  to  free 
labor  alone.  The  long  Rtruggle  vi.sibly  appfaclies  its  termination.  We  l)ave  proved  in  the 
case  of  Kansa<<,  that  an  earnest  and  active  Free  Labor  party  in  the  States  can  l^eep  -lavery 
oat  or  drive  it  oat  of  the  territories,  even  with  the  fedeial  admini>traiion  in  the  handM  of 
its  adversaries.  Kansas  is  about  to  apply  for  admission  a"  a  free  State— a  lleputdic.«n  State 
— ^under  circumstances  wliich  will  render  farther  opposition  damaging  to  tho^e  who  at- 
tempt it.  New-Mexico, just  ^^eized  by  the  slave  power,  inimt  next  be  reclaimed;  then  the 
territory  "oon  to  be  formed  in  the  region  now  occMipi«^d  by  the  Creeks,  Cherokee""  and  Choc- 
taws. A  few  y«»ars  more  of  fldflity  and  vigilance  will  clone  up  this  long  htrupgle  by  rendering 
a  further  diffusion  of  slavery  impossible.  Be  stca/lfast  a  little  longer,  men  of  New-York  !  and 
millions  s>iall  rise  hereafter  to  bless  your  memories! 

"Laboring  Men  !  remember  that  the  Republican  i-^  the  only  national  party  committed  to 
the  policy  of  making  the  public  lands  free  in  quarter-sections  to  actual  ►ettler*,  whereby 
every  worker  will  be  enable  1  to  hew  out  for  his  family  a  home  from  the  virgin  so  1  of  the 
Great  We <t.  That  policy  will  di.i.ini-h  the  pressure  of  conipfi'it'on  for  employment  in  our 
great  cities,  lighten  the  burden.^  irnpns.fl  on  industry  and  thiift  by  begea.y  and  p:iup>rism, 
*hile  increasing  the  demand  for  and  prodt.s  ofhibor  in  citit-s.bv  enlarging  rapidly  thi'  Hren  and 
amonnt  of  our  internal  commerce.  Ev^ry  larm  cut  out  f  om  ttie  wild  prair  es  is  an  add'd 
tributary  lo  the  bu3'ne>s  and  incotne  of  New-York.  The  land  que«tii«n  clone  oufKtt<\  %v\^ 
the  £epubilcau  party  a  large  minority  of  votes  in  cur  c\\.y .    TUVuk.  ol  \\..,\««>\^x\\^^^>^«x>^V^ 
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to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  an  average  width  of  forty  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
two  rivers  mentioned,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  the  Guadalupe,  the  Trinity,  the 
San  Antonio,  and  the  Nueces,  make  their  exit  to  the  Gulf  across  this  region, 
and  within  its  bounds,  their  waters  may  be  said  to  be  navigable.  The  soil  is  a 
black  alluvial,  the  deposits  of  unnumbered  ages,  formed  by  the  recession  of  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  and,  for  productiveness,  equal  to  any  in  the  Irorld.  Under 
a  just  expansion  of  the  slaveholding,  with  the  non-slaveholding  interests  of  the 
country,  iiere  alone  would  be  garnered  as  much  cotton  and  sugar  as  are  now 
obtained  from  the  entire  Union.  The  second  division  extends  along  the  Red 
River,  and  its  streams,  covering  a  space  as  larse  as  that  occupied  by  Virginia, 
and  consists  of  a  chocolate  colored  soil,  well  adapted  to  tobacco  and  the  cereals, 
and  favorably  comparing  with  the  richest  grain-growing  and  tobacco  lands  of 
the  earth.  The  third  division  embraces  the  remainder  of  the  State,  in  extent, 
four  times  the  magnitude  of  Virginia,  reposing  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  riv- 
ers mentioned,  and  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  elevated,  rolling,  and 
perfectly  salubrious  country.  There  is  not  to  oe  found,  a  region  more  produc- 
tive in  the  natural  grasses  than  this,  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  excelled  for 
stock-raising  purposes.  Thus,  is  this  magnificent  State,  spread  out  on  the  map, 
beneath  a  temperate  sun,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  genial  clime,  a  glory  and  a 
blessing  to  the  family  of  man,  if  left  to  legitimate  and  unforced  settlement.  But 
under  the  progress  of  precedent  events  and  results,  it  must  be  seen,  that,  with 
non-slaveholding  States,  fonned  out  of  the  Indian  Territory  on  her  north,  and 
out  of  New-Mexico  and  Arizona  on  her  west,  while  Mexico  occupied  her  south, 
the  second  and  third  divisions  will  rapidly  fill  up  with  a  free-soil  population,  con- 
trolling the  slaveholding  population  of  the  first  division,  and  impelling  and  pre- 
cipitating the  negro  slaves  of  that  region  into  the  ocean.*  The  situation  of 
Louisiana  will  now  be  deplorable,  indeed.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  save  the 
east,  by  emancipated  Stotes,  and  with  the  negro  slaves  of  Missouri,  of  Arkansas, 
of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  domain,  and  of  Texas,  all 
massed  down  upon  her  as  they  were  sold  out,  and  placed  beyond  due  restraint, 
because  of  the  facilities  afforded  them,  to  escape  punishment,  by  fleeing  into  the 
adjoining  *'  free"  ytatos,  and  because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  numWr  over 
that  of  her  white  citizens,  Louisiana  will  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  internecine 
servile  wars,  so  terrible,  that  to  live  in  their  midst  would  be  worse  than  to  die, 
at  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  shudders  with  horror. 

"  Nor  are  we  permitted,  yet,  to  rest  our  pen,  in  tracing  the  sequences  that 
will  follow,  to  the  South,  from  the  loss  of  Kansas,  as  a  negro  slaveholding  State. 

While  events  are  progressing  to  the  fatal  issues  described,  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  others  no  less  disastrous  will  be  concomitantly  evolved  to  the  east  of 
that  river.  An  extensive  journey,  recently  made  through  the  Southern  States, 
has  enabled  me  to  observe  ocularly  the  fact,  that  a  non-slaveholding  population, 
chiefly  from  the  norths  entertaining,  for  the  most  part^  undisguised  aJiolition  senti- 
ments, prrdominates  in  the  Stales  of  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  and  that  a  numerous 
body  of  Northern-born  men  inhabit  the  northern  and  vcstern  counties  of  Virginia, 
the  eastern  and  northern  counties  oj  Kentucky,  the  western  counties  of  North  Car- 
olina, the  eastern  and  middle  counties  of  Tennessee,  and  are  to  be  found  among  the 
merchants  of  the  cities  of  the  Gulf  coast,  among  the  managers  and  employ  is  of  the 
Southern  railroads,  steamboats,  and  hotels,  and  among  the  corps  editorial,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  are  Northern  men,  holding,  at  present,  suppressed  sentiments,  adverse  to 
negro  slavery,  but  ready,  so  soon  as  they  attain  to  a  popular  majority,  to  speak  out 
openly,  in  co-operation  with  the  abolitionists  of  the  North.  In  addition  to  these 
alarming  facts,  the  slaveholders  themselves,  by  pursuing  the  unwise  and  selfish 
polidy  of  training  up  their  slaves  to  the  mechanic  trades,  and  hiring  them  out 

I —  I  I  — — ^ 

•  Western  Texa.«  \a  already  «erioui!ly  threatened  with  being  fanned  into  a  non-fslaveholding 
State.  1  he  repieseiitalive-  of  Texaj*  tntertain  dicid'  d  apprehciiRionR  of  the  fact ;  ai  d  the 
BrownKville  aflair  S'niply  grows  out  of  the  fnt  t  tliat  the  Americans,  on  tbe  line  o".  the  ^"ue- 
ces*,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  (irande.  chif  fly  from  the  JVor«A.  have  driven  out 
the  original  31exican  inhabitants,  now  citizonH  of  the  ifrited  States  in  order  to  get  po^ses- 
Mon  of  tbeif  lands.  I  have  had  ocular  demonstration,  that  a  non-slavehold  ng  population 
throughout  that  country^  are  beekiug  to  cut  out  a  non-fiiaveholdingState  in  that  direction, 
south  ofslAYery, 
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in  eompetition  with  white  mechanics,  thus  degrading  mechanical  fmrsuils  to  the 
condition  of  menial  aermces^  have  originated  in  all  directions,  among  the  uo- 
propertj  men  of  the  South,  whether  from  the  North,  or  born  to  the  manor,  a  feel- 
ing of  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  prejudice^  of  painful  antagonism^  if  not  hostility t  to 
the  institution  of  negro  slaveryy  that  threatens  the  most  serious  consequences^  the  mo- 
ment Black-republicanism  becomes  triumphant  in  the  Union.  It  is  to  these  claeses 
at  the  South,  that  the  abolition  orators,  and  Black-republican  journals  of  the 
North,  are  continually  addressing  the  following  language,  to  be  found  all  over 
the  paeee  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  And  the  Trifmm  newspaper,  to  wit:  *The 
slavehoMing  interest  of  the  South  is  a  mne  class  interest,  and  not  an  institution 
of  any  State,  or  of  the  United  States ;  and  tt  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
class  interest  in  the  Southern  States,  but  an  interest,  circumscribed  by  three  hundred 
thousand  slave  owners  only,  out  of  a  white  population  of  six  millions,  furnishing 
the  sole  aristocratic  element  to  American  society.  It  should,  therefore,  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  more  equalizing  system  of  the  Radical  Democracy,  and  to  the  larger  good 
of  the  largest  number ^  associated  with  those  who  are  not  slave  owners.* 

"  If  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  the  patriarchal  system  of  negro  slavery  now 
subsisting  at  the  South,  as  the  very  best  basis  of  social  order  and  of  moral  and 
domestic  integrity,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  necessity,  which  none  may  doubt, 
who  has  evoked[  wisdom  and  virtue  in  pursuing  tlie  question,  slaveholders 
should  allay  this  antagonism  in  their  midst,  by  agreeing,  through  legislative 
action,  to  confine  the  negro  to  the  soil,  thus  to  elevate  and  open  up  the 
mechanic  trades  to  the  non-slaveholding  people  around  them.  Dignify  the 
trades  to  the  level  of  the  professions,  in  common  acceptation,  and  idling,  loafing, 
lounging,  fox-hunting,  or,  in  other  words,  general  dissipation  of  health,  energy, 
and  time,  among  the  young  men  of  the  South,  would  almost  entirely  cease,  and 
in  their  place  be  substituted  general  aud  busy  industry.  By  confining  the 
negro  to  the  soil,  the  mechanic  would  be  at  once  converted  from  an  open,  or 
secret  enemy  of  negro  slavery,  into  its  firmest  advocate  and  supporter,  because 
he  would  then  feel  himself  lifted  up  in  the  scale  of  socini  respectability,  and 
maintained  in  that  position  by  the  subordinated  negro  confined  exclusively  to 
menial  services.  Before  the  law  and  the  community,  all  white  citizens  would 
stand  strictly  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  be  alone  distinguished  by  courtesy 
and  merit. 

*'  But  it  is  my  province  here  to  look  to  facts  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  I  would 
they  were,  and  looking  to  the  facts  before  us,  it  is  obvious  that  botli  Delaware 
and  Maryland  in  a  few  years  must  yield  to  the  abolition  demon.  The  prestige 
of  the  South  and  the  integrity  of  their  institutions  being  invaded  and  destroyed  in 
the  manner  indicated,  the  constant  accumulation  of  Northern  population,  and 
concomitint  accretion  of  abolition  sentiment,  in  Delaware  and  Mnryland,  will 
compel  tiiem  both  to  emancipation.  Delaware  now  is  only  in  name  a  slave 
State,  and  negro  slavery  in  Maryland  is  almost  confined  to  two  congressional 
districts,  ut  the  same  time  ihat  she  numbers  an  immense  mass  of  '  free  negroes. ' 
as  a  fruitful  source  of  future  insurrectionary  trouble*  With  the  loss  to  the 
South  of  Kiinsns  and  Missouri  on  the  west,  and  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  on 
the  east,  while  the  abolition  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois occupied  the  north,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  west,  east,  and  north, 
will  became  the  recipients  of  an  overwhelming  non-slaveholding  population, 
quickly  swelling  the  numbers  of  non-slaveholders  in  those  two  tStates,  into  a 
ruling  majority,  and  changing,  as  if  by  magic,  their  present  deeply-felt,  but 
only  whispered  sentiments,  adverse   to  negro  slavery,   into  loud  thunders  of 


•  There  are  ninety  thousand  free  negroen  in  Maryland,  and  an  Immense  numher  of 
Northern  mvn  filled  with  a^mlition  Reritimentfl.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  hands  of 
*•  Know-no!hing-,"  and  repre  unted  in  Con-ress  by  such  men  am  Davi.s  and  Harris,  who 
co-operate  with  the  Black-republicans,  may  be  made  the  fifrani  rentre,  at  uny  moment,  of 
the  most  bloody  and  terribl-*  toray  on  the  par^  of  the  Abolitionists^,  agiinst  tliie  counties  of 
the  eastern  and  western  shore  th.it  are  slaveholding,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  slavery 
ftom  the  Sttte.  If  John  Brown  had  made  Baltimore  the  scat  of  his  operations,  and 
directed  his  movements  against  the  country  south  of  Baltimore,  on  both  S'dus  of  the  Bay, 
wo  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  consequences  and  rehulta  would  Usa'q  \>«^\x. 
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indignation  at  the  existence  of  the  institution,  and  stem  notes  of  defiance  to 
the  slaveholders.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  will  thus  be  compelled  to  send  out,  or 
sell  out,  their  slaves  to  the  planting  States,  and  surrender  to  the  Moloch  of 
abolition.  To  say  nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the  eight  remaining 
slaveholding  States,  although  it  is  eyident  they  would  be  but  as  smoking  flax  in 
the  fire,  it  must  be  seen  that,  through  the  jneterU  loss  of  Kansas  to  the  interests  of 
the  South,  and  the  after'continuance  of  the  Umon,  the  South  will  lose  sixteen  States, 
legally  J  geographically,  and  legitimately,  their  own,  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and 
glory  and  reduced  to  a  cipher,  with  the  whole  burden  of  resistance  to  Black-repub- 
lican tyranny,  wielding  all  the  powers  of  an  immense  empire,  resting  on  the  planting 
States  alone — a  load  so  onerous  that  the  combined  powers  of  Europe^  then  in 
alliance,  could  hardly  enable  them  to  bear  successfuUy. 

**  Nor  yet  are  these  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Union  that  the  South  will 
reap  from  the   loss  of  Kansas,   the  more  especially  if  the  Black-republican 

5 arty  shall  come  to  grasp  the  government  with  Seward  as  President.  The 
orth  will  be  acquiring  yearly  new  States  from  the  territories,  all  of  which 
are  subject  either  to  the  law  of  popular  sovereignty  or  the  simple  majority  rule, 
the  local  Mexican  law,  or  to  the  W  ilmot  Provuo,  aa  we  have  shown  in  the  '  Terri- 
torial Status,'  BO  that  before  all  the  sequences  described  are  wrought  out,  the 
non-slaveholding  power  in  the  government  will  become  suflloiently  great  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  under  the  terms  of  the  instrument  itself,  investing  Con- 
gress with  full  control  over  the  subject  of  general  emancipation.  Already,  with 
a  majority  of  States  in  the  Senate,  and  a  preponderatmg  voice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Aansas,  are  presented  for  admission 
as  *  free  States  '  Others  of  similar  character  will  rapidly  follow  from  Wash- 
ington, Dacotah,  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  and  Superior.  In  a  single 
life'time  the  constitutional  requirements  as  to  amendments  will  be  met. 

'*  The  mind  accustomed  to  trace  premises  to  their  consistent  conclusions,  and  to 
consider  lines  of  causation  with  an  analytic  eye,  cannot  fail  to  see  this  to  be  no  exag- 
geration. The  Black-republican  party,  now  in  full  possession  of  the  North,  declare 
themselves  to  be  crusaders  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation ;  and  1  have  heard 
leading  Democrats  even,  men  of  character  and  renown  at  the  North,  assert  that 
'  they  had  carefully  traced  out  the  question  with  the  map  before  them,  and  that  in 
fifteen  years  there  would  be  seventy  non-slaveholding  States  to  not  more  than  ten 
slaveholding  States  in  the  Union.*  And  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  this  party, 
a  recent  representative  in  Congress  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Indepen- 
dence square,  within  the  echoes  of  that  Hall  where  the  declaration  of  our  rights 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  both  had  their  birth,  pandering  to 
the  general  sentiments  around  him,  asseverated,  in  allusion,  we  presume,  to  the 
ordinances  of  1784-7,  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  18I9-'20,  the  W ilmot  Proviso 
of  1848,  the  Compromises  of  1850,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  1854,  that 
*  every  abolition  triumph  under  the  government  had  been  achieved  by  the  Democratic 
party.*  With  the  Black- republican  party  thus  powerful,  and  the  Democratic 
party  thus  demoralized,  where  may  the  South  look  for  safety,  friendship,  and 
support,  in  the  Union  ?  Let  them  for  the  future  look  only  to  themselves.  '  Who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.'  Let  them  listen  no  more  to 
the  serpent  voice  of  Compromise,  neither  trust  to  filibustering  raids  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  Southern  territor3^  Let  them  firmly  hold  that  which  is 
now  theirs,  and  boldly  strike  for  that  which  should  be  theirs.  Above  all, 
let  them  never  abandon  Kansas  as  a  negro-slavcholding  State,  and  as  their  last 
barrier,  their  lant  bulwark,  and  their  last  outpost,  against  Northern  encroach- 
ment and  aggression.  Then,  perhaps,  they  may  save  the  sixteen  States  they 
will  otherwise  lose  through  the  loss  of  Kansas  and  the  continuation  of  the  Union, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  advance  with  equal  strides  with  the  North.  A  course 
of  firmness,  of  decision,  of  resisting  determination  and  courageous  action,  yield- 
ing nothing  rither  to  the  spirit  of  peace  or  the  demon  of  war,  is  the  only  course  by 
wliich  the  South  may  win,  or  hold  territorial  rights,  enforce  the  obser>'ance  of 
the  Coiistitntiori  and  the  laws,  erect  a  party  on  which  they  may  repose  with 
eaftrlv,  Mii'l  rnaintnin  their  interests  in  the  Union.  Any  other  course  is  an 
al)aii<.loiiint'nt  of  principle  to  false  expediency,  is  an  abnegation  of  self-respect, 
i»  the  course  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  of  folly  and  poltroonery,  and  will  court 
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danger  to  punne  them,  to  OTerwbelm  and  to  deetroy  them.  Think  not  that 
Kansas  can  be  lost  to  the  caase  of  the  South,  and  the  Sou*ih  be  saved  from  ab- 
sorption by  the  North  in  the  Union.  If  effect  hannonionslv  foUows  cause*  if  the 
seqnents  of  a  mathematical  problem  flow  consequentially  from  their  antecedents 
to  their  ultimate  conclusions,  all  the  Southern  states  mentioned,  one  by  one  af- 
ter the  other,  and  all  the  deplorable  results  indicated,  step  by  step  in  regular 
gradation,  will  march  in  funeral  procession  alone  the  line  of  aesiiny,  attendant 
upon  the  obsequies  of  the  South,  depleted  by  the  leach  of  '  Compromise  *  and 
then  struck  dead  by  the  galvanic  shock  of  *  popular  sovereigniy  and  the  majority 
rule.*  '* 

Bat  we  wrote  and  spoke  in  vain.  In  vain  we  endeavored 
to  lay  bare  the  issaes  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
in  their  whole  magnitude,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Mobile, 
during  the  fall  of  1857,  addressed  to  the  "  Slaveholders  of  AU 
abama  without  distinction  of  partyy  The  leaders  of  the 
South  oontinued  absorbed  in  sohemes  of  personal  ambition,  and 
were  circumsoribed  in  their  vision  by  the  prospect  of  a  mission 
to  France,  or  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  the  shadowy  chance  of 
a  presidential  nomination  in  1860.  The  comprehensive  mind 
of  Seward  alone  became  impressed  with  the  full  aspect  of  the 
times.  He  not  only  saw  that  Kansas  was  the  great  turning 
point  of  the  future — and  hence  countenanced  and  defended  the 
seizure  of  that  territory  by  abolition  outlaws  through  force  of 
arms — but  also  perceived 'that  all  the  sequences  detailed  would 
oonstitationally  follow,  and  therefore,  that  the  South,  if  the 
abolitionists  proper  proved  wise^  would  never  be  furnished  le- 
gitimate ground  or  legal  justification  for  disunion — and  hence  in 
the  senate  chamber ^  he  insolently  spat  upon  the  gabardine  of 
the  South,  derided  the  idea  of  disunion,  and  exclaims  against 
treason  !  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  hireling  traitors  in  Kan- 
sas, whom  the  administration  had  left  unwhipt  of  justice,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  undeniable  historical  facts  associated 
with  the  North,  that  in  1785-'6,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
withdrawn  their  representatives  from  the  Continental  Congress 
to  enforce  their  demands  against  the  South  in  respect  to  the 
northwest  t^ritory  ;  that  in  1787-'8,  they  threatened  the  de- 
feat of  the  work  of  union  in  the  convention  unless  the  South 
yielded  to  their  demands  in  the  same  respect ;  that  in  1819- 
'20,  they  determined  to  destroy  the  Union  itself  if  the  South 
refused  to  surrender  the  greater  part  of  the  liouisiana  pur- 
chase ;  and  that  in  1846-'7-'8,  and  1850,  they  again  agitated 
and  jeoparded  the  existence  of  the  Union  to  compel  the  South 
to  place  in  their  hands  the  Mexican  acquisitions  ; — thus  conclu- 
sively showing  their  regard  for  the  government  and  Union  was 
never  founded  in  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  patriotism,  but 
altogether  upon  consideration  of  advantage  to  themselves  and 
the  love  of  power ;  whereas  the  South,  in  gn^t'j  \w^X»av^^  ^>^fc\^ 
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yielded  to  their  demands,  and,  in  so  yielding,  yielded  up  their 
all  for  the  abstract  love  of  Union,  founded  in  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  in  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  patriotism.  The 
abolitionists  proper,  through  the  ill-advised  raid  of  "  Ossawato- 
mie  Brown  "  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  their  restive  haste  to  grasp 
the  South  by  the  throat,  now  that  Black-republicanism  has 
the  constitutional  lorce  of  the  government,  acted  in  the  teeth 
of  the  real  designs  and  more  prudent  policy  of  Seward  follow- 
ing the  armed  seizure  of  Kansas.  Understanding  him,  as 
we  are  convinced  we  do,  we  feel  assured  the  game  was  too 
small  for  him  to  have  pursued,  and  had  he  been  in  the 
country,  we  do  not  doubt,  he  would  have  frowned  down  the 
miserable  conspiracy.  His  work  against  the  South  is  more 
broadly  conceived ;  more  deeply  founded ;  has  for  its  object 
grander  results  ;  and  will  be  sure,  if  the  South  shall  fail  to 
profit  by  the  '*  overt  act  "  committed  at  Harper^s  Ferry — never 
intended  by  him  to  have  been  committed — and  shall  suffer  the 
present  status  of  affairs  to  continue  in  the  Union. 

Presuming  the  Union  to  continue,  the  thoughtful  questioner 
of  events  cannot  doubt  that,  in  ten  years,  the  North  will  hold, 
sectionally,  the  requisite  constitutional  number  of  States,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  to  enable  them  to  propose  and  adopt 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  they  may  please.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject  reads :  "  The 
Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  may  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof." 
Considering  Kansas  as  already  admitted,  and  Delaware  as  al- 
ready attached  to  the  northern  section,  the  Union  stands  com- 
posed of  twenty  non-slaveholding  to  fourteen  slaveholding 
States,  giving  the  first  forty  and  the  latter  twenty-eight  sena- 
tors, and  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  the  latter 
eighty-nine  representatives.  The  gain  of  two  free  States  by 
the  North,  and  the  loss  of  two  slave  States  by  the  South,  will 
increase  the  first  to  twenty-four  States,  with  forty-eight  sena^ 
tors,  and  reduce  the  latter  to  twelve  Slates  with  twenty-four 
senators,  which,  at  once,  secures  the  requisite  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  propose  amendments.  With  a  start  of  sixty  majority 
in  the  House,  and  a  white  population  in  the  proportion  of  eigh- 
teen millions  to  six  millions,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  North 
shall  obtain  the  requisite  vote  in  the  House.  But  three  fourths 
of  the  States  are  necessary  to  ratify  proposed  amendments. 
WW  this  be  so  difficult  for  the  North  to  secure  out  of  the  im- 
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mense  territories  altx)gether  and  exolasively  at  their  disposal, 
throagh  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  or  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Blaok-republioan  President  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  easy 
task  for  Seward,  under  these  circumstances,  to  cut  up  the  ter- 
ritories into  from  twenty  to  fifty  States,  and  to  bring  them  into 
the  Union  with  fractional  populations,  even,  so  as  to  procure 
the  constitutional  number  required?  The  question  presents  a 
fact  too  plain  for  argument,  and  the  treasons  of  Kansas  and 
Harper's  Ferry  do  not  permit  the  mind  to  halt  in  its  conviction 
because  of  the  immoral  nature  of  the  proceeding.  But  without 
this,  recurring  to  our  argumentative  appeal  above  quoted,  as 
submitted  to  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  South 
during  the  Kansas  issue,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  ceaseless 
accumulations  of  Northern  population,  and  the  legitimate  ac- 
cessions of  Northern  States  from  the  territories,  combined  with 
the  rapid  subversion  of  Southern  States  in  the  Union,  will 
surely  accomplish,  in  this  respect,  within  the  time  designated, 
all  the  aspiring  anticipations  of  Seward,  and  chain  the  South 
to  the  triumphant  car  of  his  ambition. 

Substantiated  by  the  recent  elections  in  the  control  of  every 
Northern  State  save  California^  and,  perhaps,  Illinois,  this  daring 
politician  contemplat.es  first,  an  election  and  then  a  re-election, 
to  the  Chief-Magistracy  by  the  Radical  Democracy.  His  first 
term  will  be  passed  in  consolidating  his  power  and  in  prepara- 
tions for  his  second  term.  No  art  will  be  left  unpractised  and 
no  means  unresorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this 
end.  The  army  will  be  enlarged,  the  navy  will  be  increased, 
offices  will  be  manufactured,  and  untold  millions  will  be  ex- 
pended. If  elected,  and  the  South  submit,  he  will  be  re-elected, 
and  dictatorial  authority  will  then  follow  his  fortune.  All  the 
departments  as  well  as  powers  of  the  government  will  yield  to 
his  command.  The  Supreme  Court  will  be  his  subservient 
instrument,  and  Congress  will  be  at  his  feet.  And  now  the 
work  of  empire  in  principle,  and  reconstruction  under  repub- 
lican forms,  will  begin  ;  for  to  these  mighty  issues  the  daring 
of  his  mind  has  soared. 

His  first  step  will  be  to  harmonize  the  whole  system  of  me- 
nial labor  with  us,  as  near  as  may  be  done,  with  that  of  Europe, 
so  as  to  avoid  further  European  antagonism.  In  respect  to 
negro  slavery,  he  will  proceed,  through  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  placing  the  entire  subject  in  the  hands  of  an 
obedient  Congress,  not  in  the  line  of  abolition^  but  in  the  line 
of  emancipation  and  appi  enticeship,  after  the  manner  of  Grreat 
Britain  and  France,  without  the  follies  committed  in  the  begin- 
ning by  those  governments.     The  entire  ^rocQS^  ^vVV  \^^  ^^^ 
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mmple  as  certain.  Perverting  that  clause  of  the  Constitntion 
declaring  that  '^  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation,"  a  clause  the  abolitionists  prop- 
er would  deny,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  property  in  negro 
slavey  as  they  negate  altogether  such  right  of  property,  but 
which  Sewardism  readily  admits  and  will  apply  to  the  case — 
Congress  will  declare  the  value  of  the  slaves  remaining  to  the 
South,  and  the  government,  through  its  agents,  will  take  pos- 
session of  them,  transferring  to  itself  the  original  right  of  prop- 
erty resident  in  their  former  owners.  Thus  will  emanctpo' 
turn  be  initiated.  But  the  negroes  will  now  be  told  they  belong 
to  the  government,  having  been  bought  for  a  price ;  and  that 
after  serving  the  government  for  ten  years,  to  pay  back  their 
purchase  money,  they  shall  be  free  and  equal.  Thus  will  the 
apprentice  system  be  established.  And,  to  use  the  language  of 
Black-republicanism,  the  odious  terms  of  slave  and  slavery^ 
not  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  will  be  blotted  out  for  ever 
from  the  page  of  our  history,  giving  place  to  the  milder  expres- 
sions of  service  and  servitude  ;  and  the  national  escutcheon  will 
be  redeemed  from  the  foul  stain  our  forefathers  suffered  to  as- 
soil  it  undrr  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

The  effect  of  these  movements  upon  the  South,  and  the 
country  at  large,  will  be  very  different  from  those  at  first  to 
be  supposed.  Negro  labor  will,  not  be  abandoned,  but  inten- 
sified;  and  the  pnxlucts  of  negro  labor  will  not  be  diminished, 
but  increased.  Scarcely  a  ripple  will  be  engendered  on  the 
even  surface  of  industrial  pursuits.  Not  a  factory  will  be 
abandoned  at  the  North,  nor  a  ship  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
neither  will  the  shock  to  general  society  prove  disastrous, 
although  the  present  race  of  planters  will  be  destroyed  and 
their  children  reduced  to  beggary.  The  planters  and  their 
families,  or  all  those  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in 
negro  slaves,  will  not  exceed  two  millions,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  reach  that  number,  as  the  tendency  of  present  high 
prices  is  to  concentrate  the  slaves,  more  and  more,  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy  few.  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  number  of 
non-slaveholders,  North  and  South,  will  have  reached,  at  least, 
thirty  millions,  and  the  number  of  slaves  may  be  extended  to 
seven  millions.  The  thirty  millions  of  non-sls^veholders,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  will  then  be  arrayed  solidly  together  in  the 
same  line  of  policy  and  of  action,  with  regard  both  to  the  two 
millions  interested  in  slaves  and  the  seven  millions  of  slaves; 
and  Seward,  from  the  striking  statistics  associated  with  imme- 
diate and  total  abolition  in  Hayti,  Guiana,  and  Jamaica,  to  be 
found  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Jlf  *  Culloch^s  Geographical 
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Dictionary^  will  borrow  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value  to  pre- 
serve him  as  a  statesman  from  the  inconsiderate  and  destruc- 
tive blunders  committed  by  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the 
subject.  He  will  proceed  in  his  measures  with  far  more  judg- 
ment than  did  those  governments,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
manner  that  will  rivet  to  his  support  all  classes,  North  and 
South,  except  the  negroes  and  their  limited  number  of  former 
owners. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wild  humanitarian  furor  and  remorseless 
class  revenges  of  the  French  revolution,  Hayti  was  emanci- 
pated by  act  of  the  National  Convention  of  France  in  1794. 
Prior  to  this,  in  1789,  she  exported  in  round  numbers,  forty-seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  of  clayed  sugar,  ninety-three  and 
a  half  millions  of  pounds  of  Muscovado  sugar,  seventy-seven 
millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  and  seven  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton.  In  1841,  she  exported  no  clayed  sugar,  only  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  of  Muscovado 
sugar,  thirty-four  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  and  one  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  cotton. 

Great  Britain,  after  having  tried  in  vain  every  experi- 
ment, in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  to  render  her  manufactur- 
ing establishments  independent  of  the  United  States  for  their 
supplies  of  raw  material,  finally,  with  that  far-seeing  sagacity 
that  has  for  centuries  characterized  her  administrative  policy, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  civilized  nations  to  »  standard  of 
false  sentiment,  which  should  react  upon  the  United  States, 
excitinsc  the  humanitarianism  of  the  North  against  the  South, 
to  end  in  disunion  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  North, 
her  greatest  and  most  dangerous  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing rival,  passed  her  act  of  emancipation  in  1S33,  liberating 
the  negroes  in  her  colonies.  At  that  time  Guiana  exported 
in  round  numbers,  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  one  million 
of  pounds  of  sugar ;  from  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  of 
coffee;  four  hundred  thousand  hundred-weight  of  molasses; 
three  millions  of  gallons  of  rum,  and  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton.  In  1848,  these  exports  had  been  reduced 
to  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  sugar ; 
sixty-three  thousand  pounds  of  coffee ;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  hand  red- weight  of  molasses;  less  than  two 
million  gallons  of  rum,  and  ^o  cotton.  The  facts  as  to 
Jamaica  are  similar.  In  1833,  Jamaica  exported  of  sugar  one 
million  one  hundred  and  forty -nine  thousand  hundred-weight ; 
of  coffee  eleven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
pounds;  of  rum  two  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons;  and  of 
molasses  one  thousand  hundred- weight,    lu  1849  ^  ^^m^  ^iwYst\.^ 
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only  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  hundred-weight  of 
sugar  ;  three  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
pounds  of  coffee ;  one  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  gallons  of  rum,  and  one  hundred  and  two  hundred- 
weight of  molasses.  In  is  stated  in  a  report  made  by  the 
Jamaica  house  of  assembly,  in  1848,  that  "six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  sugar  and  four  hundred  and  forty-six  coffee  planta- 
tions have  been  abandoned,  and  their  works  entirely  broken 
up ;  that  the  enfranchised  negroes  are  incurably  indolent  and 
apathetic ;  and  that  the  probability  is,  were  the  whites  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  the  negroes  would  relapse  into  their 
former  barbarism."  The  Rome  and  Houston  estates  valued, 
as  late  as  1836,  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were 
set  down  in  1844  at  only  forty  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
great  Haarlem  estate,  which,  in  1836,  was  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  estimated,  in  1844,  at  only  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Estates  that,  in  1833,  were 
bearing  mortgages  ranging  from  five  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  without  feeling  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
brance upon  them,  were  sold  for  less  than  their  original 
mortgages.  History  nowhere  relates  such  utter  prostration  of 
industry  and  decline  in  property  in  so  brief  a  period. 

From  these  admonitory  statistics  Seward  will  elicit  a  two- 
fold answer  for  those  of  his  party  who  would  have  him  rush 
headlong  into  immediate  and  total  abolition.  First,  the  answer 
as  to  its  utter  destructiveness  to  the  shipping  and  manufactur- 
inor  interests  of  the  North  :  and  second,  the  answer  as  to  the 
mode  they  teach  of  robbing  th.e  Southern  planters  of  their  lands, 
and  transferring  their  estates  to  Northern  capitalists,  afterward 
to  be  worked  with  the  very  negroes  lately  belonging  to  the 
planters,  but  now  apprentices  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
He  will  then  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  coolie  trade  as  con- 
ducted by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  read  a  lesson  oi  profit 
to  the  Puritans  of  New-England,  if  they  have  not  already  fore- 
seen it,  that  will  convert  every  abolitionist  ship-owner  into  a 
"  slave-trade  pirate,"  and  firm  adherent  of  his  policy. 

Let  us,  with  more  particularity,  trace  out  his  designs,  and 
their  inevitable  result. 

The  government,  in  purchasing  up  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
will  fix  upon  them  it^  own  average  price,  as  Great  Britain  did. 
If  this  general  average  should  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  head, 
and  more  could  scarcely  be  expected,  the  seven  millions  of  slaves 
would  stand  the  government  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
True,  this  immense  sum  would  not  be  more  than  one  tenth, 
perhaps,  of  their  current*  value.      But  what  of  that  ?     The 
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slaveholders  will  be  powerless  and  the  government  omnipotent. 
So  it  was  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.     Nor  will  the 
government  pay  this  sum  in  cash,  but  in  government  bonds 
bearing  the  usual  legal  interest,  redeemable  a  century  hence. 
To  this  day  Great  Britain  has  never  paid,  nor  will  she  ever  pay 
one  cent  of  the  principal  of  her  emancipation  fund.     To  meet 
the  annual  interest  forty-two  millions  only  would  be  necessary, 
an  insignificant  sum  in  its  relation  to  the  immense  resources  of 
the  empire.     The  right  to  the  slaves  being  thus  transferred  to 
the  government,  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation  on  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  planters. 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  Southern  planters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  planters  in  the  British 
colonies  prior  to  the  British  act  of  emancipation.     That  is  to 
say,  almost  every  estate  at  the  South  now  valued  at  two  hun-. 
dred  thousand  dollars,  equally  divided  between  lands  and  ma- 
chinery on  the  one  side,  and  negro  slaves  and  live  stock  on  the 
other  side,  is  incumbered  with  a  debt,  by  way  of  mortgage  or 
otherwise,  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars.     The  average 
price  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  head  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  slaves,  being  only  one  tenth  part  of  their  real  value, 
will  reduce  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  personal  estate 
to  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  as  this  sum  would  not  be  payable  in 
cash,  but  only  in  government  bonds  bearing  legal  interest,  and 
which  could  not  be  made  available  as  cash  except  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  the  real  sum  derived  to  the  planter  for  practical  pur- 
poses would  be  simply  the  annual  interest  on  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  an  income  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  year.     The  in- 
debtedness or  incumbrances  of  the  planter  will  now  fall  entirely 
on  his  real  estate  and  machinery,  and  how  will  they  be  affected  ? 
The  planter  being  alike  unaccustomed  to  the  apprentice  system, 
and  unwilling  to  hire  as  apprentices  those  whom  he  had  owned 
as  slaves,  will  be  loath  to  engage  from  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment  the  requisite  force  for  the  cultivation  of  his  lands  and 
employment  of  his  machinery.    Least  of  all  could  he,  grounded 
as  he  must  necessarily  be  in  the  mild  morals  of  the  patriarchal 
system  of  slavery  and  labor  subsisting  at  the  South,  reduce 
himself  to  countenance  and  practise  a  harsh  code  and  proce- 
dure like  that  eliminated  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  from 
the  driving  system  of  labor  associated  with  that  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  the  '*  apprentice  system."     His  lands  and 
machinery  will  thus  be  unavoidably  and  immediately,  with  the 
fact  of  emancipation,  reduced  in  a  similar  ratio  to  his  personal 
estate,  and  sold  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  British  colonies.     His  estate  of  two  Vvxmiit^^  \JwcsKvsi?v.\A 
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dollars,  enabling  him  to  live  in  affluence,  and  to  educate  his 
children  in  mental  and  physical  refinement,  will  thus  be  cur- 
tailed to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  one  half  of  which  will  be 
unavailable,  leaving  his  indebtedness  to  swallow  up  his  last 
dollar.  Or  if,  perchance,  he  should  be  free  from  indebtedness, 
he  will  never  consent  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but  will  rather 
sell  his  lands  and  machinery  for  anything  to  be  obtained  for 
them,  and  fly  from  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  to  some  un* 
known  spot  in  the  wilderness,  >^here  his  sensibilities  cannot  be 
wounded.  But  whether  his  lands  and  machinery  be  sold  out 
by  the  sheriff,  or  he  shall  voluntarily  sell  them,  the  end  to  him 
will  still  be  the  same.  From  wealth  he  will  be  reduced  to 
want,  and  his  children  to  beggary.  His  family  will  become 
dispersed ;  the  places  that  once  knew  him  will  know  him  no 
more  ;  and  his  memories,  even,  will  perish,  save  as  future  ages 
may  darkly  divine  them  from  the  pag.^  of  history.* 

But  Northern  capitalists  having  no  other  ideas  of  negro 
slavery  than  those  carefully  propagated  by  the  Abolitionists, 
and  associated  with  brutality  and  the  driving  system  of  labor, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  forum  of  their  conscience,  after 
buyin^r  up  the  plantations  of  the  South  under  forced  sales,  in 
hiring  the  negro  apprentices  on  the  terms  of  the  government- 
an  arrangement  easily  effected  in  all  its  details — thereby  in- 
tensifying negro  labor,  and  stimulating  an  increased  production 
of  Southern  staples  through  the  driving  system.  These  results 
will  be  the  more  certain  as  it  will  be  clearly  the  policy  of 
Seward  to  confine  the  negro  apprentices  to  the  soil,  and  to 
withhold  from  them  the  right  of  suffrage  until  they  shall  have 
wrought  out  their  full  redemption,  through  a  service  of  ten 
years,  thus  surely  conciliating  the  non-slaveholding  masses  of 
the  South,  by  elevating  mechanical  pursuits  above  the  condi- 
tion of  menial  services.  In  this  process  of  emancipation  and 
apprenticeship  where  shall  we  find  the  loss  of  negro  labor,  or 
of  a  single  pound  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  or  sugar,  at  the 
South  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  North? — 


*  The  author  has  now  in  hiH  pos«ie4»ion  a  yial  of  laudanum,  which  he  took  from  the  oldeit 
■on  of  a  former  governor  of  the  island  of  Barbadoe?,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  commit- 
ting .>uicide,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  the  BritiHh  act  of 
einnncipation  lii.s  f.ither  was  governor  of  the  island  of  B&rbadoe«  at  the  time  the  act  of 
emancipation  went  into  effect.  At  that  time  he  was  the  wealthieflt  planter  in  the  island. 
11  is  estate  was  Komewbat  incuuiljered,  but  the  incumbrance  was  not  felt  until  emancipation. 
Then  suddenly  it  swallowed  up  the  whole  estate,  except  a  mere  remnant.  He  died  brokcn- 
heart'jd,  an  i  his  son  came  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  employment.  His  little  means  failed 
before  he  su  ^ceeded.  and  with  his  last  dime  he  determined  to  seek  consolation  In  death.  Be- 
ing at  the  same  boarding-house  with  him,  I  prevented  the  catastrophe,  and  got  him  sent  back 
to  Bxrbaloes  through  the  aid  of  several  kind-hearted  merchants,  who  had  traded  with  the 
island  and  knew  his  father  well.  This  case  directly  illustrates  the  condition  to  which  the 
planters  of  the  South  and  their  children  will  be  reduced  by  Black-republicaniem,  after  tte 
d^signa  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  ^ 
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where  shall  we  look  for  disaster  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
oormtry?  and  where  for  a  destruotive  shock  to  general  society? 
In  the  language  of  Black -republicanism,  ''  A  mere  class-interest 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  embracing,  with  their  families, 
only  two  millions,  will  be  simply  removed  or  blotted  out  for 
the  benefit  of  thirty  millions,  achieving  the  larger  good  for  the 
largest  number."  True,  another  class-interest  will  imme- 
diately arise,  based  on  tihe  apprentice  system  of  labor,  enfor- 
cing seventeen  hours  of  rigid  toil  per  day,  bu^  what  of  that  ? 
This  interest  will  be  identified  witJi  the  North,  attached  to  a 
Northern  bom  class,  and  conducted  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
Northern  born  men  and  the  North,  and  without  antagonistic 
politifal  influence.  Northern  planters  will  have  been  fully 
substituted  for  Southern  planters,  or,  in  other  words.  Northern 
drivers  for  Southern  patriarchs.  The  property  robbery  of  the 
South,  in  respect  to  both  real  and  personal  estate,  will  have 
been  completed  by  these  steps,  and  the  whole  dominion  of 
abolitionism  will  be  reconciled  to  all  that  shall  be  done  and 
more  that  will  follow.  Nevertheless,  'Hhe  South  will  still 
exist,  and  the  Union  will  still  exist ;"  but  the  South  will  be  no 
longer  the  South  of  our  fathers,  nor  the  Union  the  Union  of 
our  fathers.  The  South  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
North  in  the  Union  ;  and  the  Union  will  have  passed  from 
the  banner  of  the  constitunon  beneath  the  eaole  of  empire. 
The  next  step  in  the  terrible  drama  of  sequences  under 
consideration,  will-  be  the  extinction  of  the  adult  male 
apprentices,  before  the  period  of  their  servitude  shall  have 
expired,  through  the  driving  system  of  labor  imposed  by  their 
cruel  and  avaricious  Northern  task-masters,  thus  necessitating 
the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade,  under  the  disguise  of  the 
apprentice  trade,  in  Northern  bottoms,  for  the  benefit  of 
Northern  factors  and  ship-owners,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Northern  robbers  of  the  South.  According  io  the  opinion  of 
the  ablest  physiologists  the  world  has  ever  produced,  no  human 
constitution  can  survive  the  driving  system  of  labor,  as  prac- 
tised under  the  apprentice  system  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
for  a  longer  period  than  seven  years.  And  yet,  it  is  required 
of  the  apprentices,  as  a  compensation  to  government  for  their 
redemption,  final  freedom,  and  ultimate  political  and  social 
coequality,  that  they  shall  obey  the  behests  of  the  government, 
and  faithfully  perform  menial  offices  under  this  system  for 
ten  years.  Their  total  destruction  within  the  period  of  servi- 
tude follows  inevitably.  From  the  statistics  of  the  coolie 
trade,  and  those  of  the  apprentice^system,  as  practised  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  no  do\v!c>\,  ^^XL\i^  ^^jXr^v 
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tained  on  this  point.     The  report  of  Mr.  Marcy  as  Secretary 
of  State,  made  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1855  (Ex.  Doo. 
No.  99),  as  to  the  first;  and  the  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, led  off  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1858,  together  with 
the  official  report   made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  West 
India  Emigration  to  the  home  government,  in  1856,  as  to  the 
second,  amply  supply  the  matter  of  our  text.     The  contraot 
between  the  "  Lanters,"  or  agents  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  African  negroes,  is  almost  identically  the  same  with  that 
made  between  the  agents  of  the  British  government  and  the 
coolies  of  China  and  Hindostan.     It  appears  that,  in  both  in- 
stances, the  traffic  is  conducted  nnder  government  auspices,  by 
government  agents,  in  national  vessels  ;  and  that  these  agente 
receive  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  for  every  able-bodied  "emi- 
grant" secured,  while  the  planters  pay  for  the  same  forty 
dollars  per  head  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government.     The 
fairest  prospects  and  most  lucrative  promises  are  held  out  to 
the  natives.     The  climate  of  the  colonies  is  represented  to 
them    as  being   healthy,  congenial  and  delightful,  and  the 
employments  expected  of  them  such  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  at  home.     An  easy  and   comfortable  voyage  is  assured, 
together  with  a  prompt  release  and  safe  return  to  their  native 
land  at  the  expiration  of  tlieir  contracts.     But  with  the  char- 
acteristic treachery  of  the  race  of  Jacob,  in  their  dealings  with 
the  children  of  Esau,  the   "emigrant"  is  kept  under  these 
specious  promises,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of 
his  engagements  until  he  is  landed  in  the  colony,  where  he  is 
at  once  subjected  to  the  "  local  law^^^  compelling  him  to  work 
"  at  every  description  of  servile  labor  ^  from  half -past  4  o^  clocks 
A,  M.,  to  half-past  9,  P.  M.,  a  period  of  seventeen  hours  under 
the  lash,^^     For  this  labor  he  receives  a  certain  amount  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  "  ten  cents  per  day^  from  which  he  is  to 
defray  all  expenses  incident  to  any  illness,  or  accident  con- 
strued  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  act,  and  for  the  return  voyage 
to  his  native  country   at  the  termination  of  his   contract." 
Under  these  circumstances  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  return- 
ing.    He  continues  virtually  a  slave  for  life,  without  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  his  task-master,  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
physical  endurance.    The  diflferenoe  between  unlimited  slavery 
and  slavery   for  a  term  of  years,  consists  in  the   infinitely 
greater   cruelty   of   the   latter   system,    where    a   tyrannical 
employer  has  no  interest  in  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the 
slave,  and  where  avarice  itself  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  labor 
that  may  be  crushed  out  of  him  day  by  day  to  the  end.    Death, 
through  mental  oppression  and  physical  toil,  is  certain  before 
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the  expiration  of  his  term  of  servitude.  It  is  a  fact  that  none 
ever  live  either  to  return  to  their  native  land,  or  to  be  free  in 
the  colony.  Out  of  twenty-two  thousand  imported  into 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  during  the  four  years  of  1845-'48, 
seventeen  thousand  perished  in  five  years.  The  colonial 
planters,  like  the  Northern  Abolitionists,  abhor  the  idea  of 
liberated  negro  and  coolie  settlements  in  their  neighborhood ; 
and  for  any  to  return  to  Africa,  China,  or  Hindostan,  would 

.  endanger  the  traflSc,  through  the  horrors  of  the  system  they 
would  narrate  to  the  natives.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  system 
that  the  apprentice  shall  be  worked  to  death,  and  that  policy 
is  faithfully  executed  upon  all.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  apprentice  system  among  them,  to  continue 
for  ten  years,  will  operate  to  destroy,  within  that  period,  the 
adult  males,  rendering  the  reopening  of  the  trade  with  Africa 

^  imperative,  seducing  every  Abolitionist  ship-owner,  factor,  and 
agent,  in  the  New-England  and  Lake  States,  from  allegiance 
to  the  faith  of  his  present  doctrines,  into  the  warmest  supporter 

•  of  unadulterated  Black-republicanism,  and  transferring  him, 
as  if  by  the  enchanter's  wand,  into  a  '*  slave-trade  pirated 

,  With  these  things,  the  first  grand  movement  of  Seward  in  the 
line  of  empire  will  be  perfected  ;  and  his  power  will  be  con- 
solidated through  the  removal,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of 
European  and  domestic  antagonisms.  Do  you  regard  me  as 
speaking  from  a  warm  imagination  ?  Turn,  then,  I  beseech 
you,  to  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  "  Political  Status,^' 
written  while  yet  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  thoughtless  multitudes 
were  echoing  in  senseless  acclaims  over  our  victory  in  1856, 
and  pronounce,  are  they  not  prophecies  already  passed  into 
history  ?  The  serious  matters  there  unfolded,  with  the  hope 
of  recalling  the  Democratic  party  to  a  true  sense  of  its  fealty 
and  duty  to  the  government  and  the  country,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  then  regarded  as  creations  of  the  fancy,  but  now  they 
stand  admitted  as  huge  realities  crushing  the  nation.  Past 
Annals,  the  Times,  Kansas,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  confirm  my 
utterances.  The  story  of  puritanism,  like  that  of  agrarian- 
ism,  is  one  of  robbery.  Here  we  have  puritanism  directing 
agrarianism.  The  two  combined  constitute  Black-republi- 
canism. The  prayer  of  Cromwell  has  always  been  the  prayer 
of  the  Puritan,  and  the  Bible  and  rifle  of  Beecher  have  always 
been  his  insignia.  Puritanism,  in  control  of  protestantism,  during 
its  limited  career  in  Great  Britain,  subverted,  seized  upon,  and 
appropriated  the  property  rights  of  thirty  thousand  monaste- 
ries,  convents,  and  hospitals ^  and  i  nttod\io^4   ^^xr^^x^  ^j^^ 
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poor-laws  unknown  before  to  old  English  hospitality.  The 
Radical  or  Red-republi<^an  demooraoy  of  France,  alike  Infi< 
del  and  ?aritan,  during  their  limited  career,  struck  down  all 
morals  and  property-rights  in  that  nation.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  ruthlessly  grasped  the  territories,  and  now 
uplift  the  red  hand  against  the  South.  Property-robbery  and 
political  power,  under  th»  cant  of  humanitarianism  and  the 
wild  cries  of  a  visionary  religion,  always  have  been,  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  impelling  motives  of  their  conduct,  whether 
the  Protean  shape  assumed  be  that  of  the  '^  Roundhead,''  the 
"  Sans-culotte,*'  "  Red-republican,"  or  "  Black-republican." 
They  may  alter  their  name,  but  cannot  change  their  sub- 
stance. In  whatever  disguise,  they  seek  to  make  a  law  unto 
themselves,  bend  God  to  their  purposes,  and  demand  the  world 
to  worship  at  their  altar.  Of  this  be  sure,  the  elements  of 
human  action,  as  the  elements  of  nature,  being  eternally  the 
same,  the  future  must  be  the  child  of  the  past. 

This  modern  Csesar,  having  thus  passed  the  Rubicon  of  des- 
tiny, and,  with  his  illustrated  logic,  marched  to  empire  and 
dictatorial  power,  will  next  proceed,  as  the  surest  method  of 
preserving  his  authority,  to  extend  the  resources  and  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  government,until  the  nations  shall  stand, 
equally  awed  and  astounded,  before  the  might  and  majesty  of 
his  ambition,  and  yet  feel  compelled  to  yield  their  acquies- 
cence, as  by  the  steps  pursued,  he  will  have  drawn  the  teeth 
of  the  British  lion,  and  cut  the  spurs  of  the  Gallic  cock.  He 
will  now  resolve  to  constitute  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  inland 
sea,  or  mare  clausum  of  the  empire,  by  compelling,  first  the 
surrender  of  Cuba,  and  afterward  seizing  upon  Mexico,  em- 
bracing Yucatan.  Everything  will  invite  to  these  acquisi- 
tions :  their  fair  climes,  their  rich  soils,  their  precious 
minerals,  their  products,  which,  combined  with  those  already 
possessed,  would  supply  a  monopoly  of  three  out  of  the  four 
great  staples  of  the  world,  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  They  hold  the  great  ocean  routes,  and  land-lock  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  thereby,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  secur- 
ing our  gates  of  entrance,  against  the  armed  fleets  of  the 
world,  and  controlling  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  ;  and, 
added  to  the  United  States,  would  round  off  an  empire,  vaster, 
more  grand,  and  mightier  than  that  of  Rome,  in  Rome's  proud- 
est day.  The  social  and  domestic  system  of  Cuba,  resting  on 
negro  slave  labor  and  that  of  coolie  apprenticeship,  and  both 
subject  to  the  driving  system^  would  be  found,  perhaps,  without 
more  ado,  sufficiently  assimilated  to  the  new  order  of  things  at 
the  South,  while  the  larger  bulk  of  the  population  of  Mexico 
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being  constituted  of  ^^  peons ^^^  peon  services  would  admit  of 
an  ?asy  transition  to  apprentice  servitude,  thus  rendering  an 
agreement,  in  these  respects,  throughout  the  whole.  By  such 
considerations  as  these,  in  the  line  of  history  and  statesman- 
ship, he  will  be  actuated  to  the  measure.  But  others,  associ- 
ated with  his  private  policy,  will  operate  upon  his  councils 
with  no  less  force.  The  paucity  of  the  dominant  class,  in 
both  Cuba  and  Mexico,  will  leave  scope  and  verge  enough  for 
his  agrarian  legions  of  the  North,  while  the  necessity  existing 
in  the  one,  would,  necessarily  arise  in  the  other,  as,  under  the 
new  system  of  the  South,  for  an  unceasing  and  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  African  and  Chinese  apprentices,  for  the  benefit  of  Nor- 
thern shippers  and  Abolitionists,  in  conduct  of  the  trade.  At 
the  same  time  that  to  conquer  and  hold  Mexico,  as  a  depen- 
dency, with  her  states  as  provinces,  under  pro-consular  gov- 
ernments, will  place  in  his  hands  an  immense  patronage,  to  be 
bestowed  upon  his  favorites,  and  give  form  and  dignity  to 
the  empire,  assimilating  it  to  that  of  the  Cassars. 

These  grand  designs  of  Black-republicanism  having  been 
wrought ;  Seward  having  been  elected  and  re-elected  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Constitution  having  been  amended  and  subverted  ; 
the  government  having  been  changed  from  a  representative 
republic  into  a  republican  empire,  with  dictatorial  power,  in 
the  hands  of  the  nominal  President ;  the  union  of  all  the  non- 
slaveholding  classes.  North  and  South,  against  the  slaveholders, 
having  been  achieved ;  the  patriarchal  system  of  slavery  hav- 
ing been  abolished,  and  the  apprentice  system,  with  its  more 
intensified  labor,  having  been  established;  the  South  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  North,  in  the  Union ;  the  planters  and 
their  children  driven  out  and  beggared,  and  their  r.ghts  and 
estates  become  a  prey  to  Northern  men  ;  the  slave-trade,  under 
the  disguise  of  the  apprentice  trade,  having  been  re-opened, 
under  the  conduct  of  Northern  shippers  and  Abolitionists ;  Cuba 
having  been  acquired,  and  Mexico  conquered,  securing  the 
great  ocean  routes,  the  Gulf  as  an  inland  sea,  and  three  out 
of  the  four  great  staples ;  the  social  and  domestic  system  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  through  Africans,  coolies,  and  peons,  hav- 
ing been  made  to  conform  with  the  new  order  of  things  at  the 
South,  so  as  to  generate  harmony  in  the  whole ;  and  the  rich 
lands  of  Mexico,  having  been  surrendered  to  the  agrarian  le- 
gions of  the  north  ;  the  time  will  now  have  arrived,  when  the 
puritan  influences  of  the  North,  in  control  of  the  political  forces 
of  the  empire,  will  issue  their  ukase,  hitherto  suppressed,  in 
view  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  so  that  when  ut- 
tered, it  should  be  the  more  sweeping  and  effectual ;  that^  iht 
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whole  American  system  must  be  made  a  unit^  socially^  as  well 
as  politically  ;  that  they^  too,  must  have  a  subject  and  disfran* 
chised  class  ;  and  that,  as  their  climate  admits  of  neither  Af- 
ricans, coolies  nor  peons,  naturalized  citizens  must  be  helot- 

IZED  AS  FOREIGNERS,  AND  CaTHOLICS  DISFRANCHISED,  AS  OPPOSED 
TO  THE  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

When  we  recur  to  the  essential  principles  of  Black-repub- 
licanism, apart,  even,  from  the  question  of  uniformity  here 
presented,  or  of  other  considerations  to  be  presented  hereafter, 
can  it  be  said  we  are  left  to  mere  conjecture  as  to  the  final 
revival  of  the  fell  spirit  of  Know-Nothingism  by  this  party, 
and  in  a  shape  as  monstrous  and  terrible  as  that  represented 
in  the  Apocalypse,  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  breathing  out 
destruction,  and  scattering  around  remorseless  passions  ?  Pu- 
ritanism! Americanism!  Abolitionism!  Agrarianism!  these 
are  the  four  fundamental  elements  of  the  Black-republican 
organization,  and  so  long  as  that  organization  remains  a  polit- 
ical power,  these  elements  must  vitalize  and  direct  its  motions. 
Each  distinctively  recognizes  in  the  principles  of  Catholicity 
its  own  antagonism.  Puritan  iconoolasm  finds  its  most  stal- 
wart foe  in  Catholic  conservatism.  Americanism,  based  on 
the  one  idea  of  nativism  or  political  selfishism,  is  met  face  to 
face  by  Catholic  universalism,  covering  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  under  the  Constitution.  Abolitionism,  negating  govern- 
ment and  contemning  authority,  vents  its  wrath  against  the 
body  of  Catholicity,  interposed  in  protection  of  government, 
and  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  '*  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be."  And  agrarianism,  that  with  sacrilegious  hands  would 
disrupt  all  property  rights,  writhes  throughout  its  horrid  length 
like  a  struck  serpent,  beneath  the  anathemas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  hurled  against  the  "  enviouSj^^  the  "  Thief, ^^  and  the 
^^Robber,^^  Now  combined  in  one  common  cause,  and  attained 
to  power,  while  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  strike  the  Catho- 
lic, and  the  naturalized  citizen,  because  he  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  Catholic,  will  the  blow  be  spared  ?  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances when  was  their  hand  overstayed  ?  Not  in  England 
during  the  period  of  the  "  Roundhead,"  nor  in  France  during 
the  Revolution  of  1789-'90.  As  well  might  the  ravening  vul- 
ture be  expected  to  yield  up  its  prey,  as  to  doubt  that  Black- 
republicanism  will  ultimately  degrade  the  naturalized  citizen, 
and  stamp  the  heel  on  Romanism. 

But  there  are  other  motives  of  hostility  toward  naturalized 
citizens  and  Catholics,  which  will  lead  to  this  war  against  them. 
In  all  the  past  political  contests  between  the  North  and  the 
South  over  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  whether  as  affect- 
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ing  the  territories  or  otherwise,  they  have  always  sided  with 
the  position  of  the  South  as  the  position  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  part  of  justice.  In  presidential  elections  they  have  in- 
variably sustained  the  Southern  candidate,  whether  selected 
from  the  South  or  from  the  North,  accepting  defeat  or  march- 
ing to  victory  under  his  banner.  And  what  renders  this  fact 
the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  many  instances  the  candidate 
so  selected  was  of  a  religious  persuasion  entertaining  the  bit- 
terest prejudices  against  their  own  convictions.  In  this  way 
they  sustained  Andrew  Jackson,  though  a  Presbyterian ;  James 
K.  Polk,  though  a  Presbyterian  ;  Franklin  Pierce,  though  a 
Presbyterian ;  and  James  Buchanan,  though  a  Presbyterian. 
In  this  way  they  accepted  defeat  with  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Lewis  Cass.  At  this  moment,  if,  through  the  sectional  triumph 
of  William  H.  Seward,  in  1860,  disunion  should  be  forced 
upon  the  South,  as  the  only  escape  from  the  disastrous  se^ 
quences  herein  detailed,  and  civil  war  should  follow,  they  would 
rush  spontaneously  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
beneath  the  flag  of  the  South,  raised  by  themselves  in  the 
North,  and  hurl  the  tide  of  war  back  upon  New-England  and 
the  Lakes,  not  only  through  a  sense  of  right  and  natural 
affiliation  with  the  South,  from  whom  emanated  religious 
liberty,  but  through  the  policy  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
Mexico  and  Cuba  from  the  Vandalism  of  Black-republican- 
ism, But  Seward  elected,  and  the  South  submitting,  and 
events  progressing  to  their  consummation,  it  is  evident  that  all 
these  considerations  will  enter  into  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
those  who,  by  obliterating  the  Constitution  and  trampling  upon 
the  South,  shall  have  reached  empire,  intensifying  hatred  to- 
ward them,  and  instigating  to  revenge.  The  Constitution  and 
the  South  having  been  struck  down,  it  will  be  deemed  meet 
their  allies  shall  be  made  to  bite  the  dust.  The  wrath  toward 
them  will  be  implacable,  and  the  result  inevitable — a  firm, 
resolute  and  remorseless  effort  on  the  part  of  the  religious  sec- 
taries, through  their  political  affiliations,  to  degrade  the  natu- 
ralized citizen,  and  exterminate  Catholicity.  The  age  will  be 
cast  back  two  centuries  ;  a  religious  war  will  arise  in  the  land, 
and  rivers  of  blood  flow.  But  regarding  the  elements  of 
strength  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  naturalized  citizen  will  be 
forced  to  submission,  and  the  Church  be  brought  low,  leaving 
not  a  vestige  of  conservatism  resident  either  in  American  poli- 
tics or  American  society.  The  empire  will  stand  without  a 
Constitution  of  government,  a  patriarchal  institution,  or  a 
single  vital  principle  of  subordination — a  political  and  social 
monster,  compelling  order  through  force  alone ;  au  atwimoX*^ 
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among'  the  nations  of  modern  tim£Sj  having  its  parallel  alone 
in  Rome  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors^  with  the  consular 
and  tribunitian  powers  united  in  their  person  as  Imperator^  and 
like  that  government,  filled  for  a  time  with  terrible  energies, 
but  finally  to  perish  through  its  own  crimes  and  excesses, 
sweeping  society  along  with  itself  into  the  bestial  sins  of  eter- 
nal  perdition.* 

To  illustrate  the  end  is  forbid  my  pen.  Through  shame  and 
modesty  it  falls  from  my  grasp.  But  would  you  have  the  pic- 
ture I  refer  you  to,  "  The  Moral  and  Social  Stalus,^^  published 
in  your  Review  in  March,  1857,  to  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and 
to  the  story  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  ! ! ! 

1'  Python." 

December  9,  1859. 
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Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  a  self- 
complacency  quite  characteristic  of  himself,  and  of  his  nation, 
announced,  in  the  pages  of  an  English  Review,  that  Americans 
were  not  a  poetical  people.  As  he  was  then  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  the  South,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  he  intended  only  to  embrace  within  the  range 
of  this  sweeping  conclusion,  that  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  hybernate  amid  the  snows  of  the  North  ;  a  people, 
who,  with  all  their  affectation  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
of  ability  to  direct  public  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
hearts  as  icy  a^  the  air  they  breathe,  and  as  narrow  as  the 
strips  of  ground  on  which  they  farm  and  build  and  thrive  and 
grow  impertinent.  Beyond  cavil,  New-England  once  had,  and 
still  has,  among  her  mountains  and  valleys,  many  wise,  saga- 
cious, industrius  and  honest  citizens — men  who  fear  God  and 
love  the  state;  but  if,  since  the  landing  of  the  May-Flower  at 

•  The  precise  Aentiments  of  the  AnMrican  Black-republican  emancipation  party  toward 
Baturalised  citizens  and  Catholics,  and  the  reasons  for  those  Rcntimenta,  may  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Mesmige  of  Governor  Gardner  of  MasKiichusetts,  delivered  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  January  9th,  1867.  Speaking  of  the  last  preMdontial  election,  he  says  :  •'  So  far  as  that 
election  \a  final,  our  ciiitens  have  Ihe  bitter  a&surance  of  knowing,  that  that  decision  has 
been  made,  tliat  action  fixed,  and  that  step  taken  by  *  the  easting  votes  of  aliens  bom,  aliens 
unnaturalized^  and  aliens  entirely  ignorant  of  our  institutions^  and  callous  to  the  rast  inttrest* 
involved  in  the  stupendous  issue.^  While  this  horde  of  fon  ign-born  voters  have  thus  stricken 
down  a  noble  cauKe.  which  appealed  to  the  moral  sentiment  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  our 
country  [meaning  the  abolition  of  slaveryj ,  it  only  affords  another  confirmation  of  a  fact 
which  our  whole  history  establi-^hes,  that  the  foreijrn  Tote,  with  hardly  an  exception,  always 
has  been,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  always  mu*t  and  will  be,  attracted  to  Ihe  Democratic 
party,  and  always  practically  cooperate  with  slavery  at  the  South.'* 

He  goes  on  to  say, ''  There  is  but  one  remedy  and  barrier  to  thi^  steady  and  increaisiog  power 

against     the    movements    of    Nen -England   j-entiraent —  morality  and  education   dilTased 

through  the  gieat  West  in  behalf  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  the  nobler  spirit  of  the  country 

[meaning  Abolitionisim],  and  that  is  to  deprive  naturalised  citi«ona  of  the  tight  of  sQffrage 

/br  tn-eutjr-one  jreara." 
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Plymouth  Rook,  up  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  she  has 
warmed  into  heing,  a  single  poei,  his  name  and  his  fame  have 
escaped  our  reoollection.  What  in  our  judgment  was  true  at 
that  time,  is  equally  and  essentially  true  to  the  present  hour. 
There  were  then,  and  there  are  now,  rhymers  and  versifiers 
and  scribblers  in  abundance :  then,  as  now,  there  were  critics  to 
commend,  newspapers  to  puff,  and  a  gaping  crowd  eager  to 
buy  and  to  read  ;  yet  the  genius,  the  sentiment,  the  passion, 
the  imagination,  the  purity  and  breadth  of  heart  and  mind, 
which  illumine  every  line  of  poetry  in  its  high  sense,  are 
among  the  unattained  and  we  fear  unattainable  realities  of 
the  future.  This  opinion  is  expressed  deliberately  and  in  de- 
fiance of  those  hired  laudations  which  undertake  to  form  the 
public  judgment  in  this  country,  and  of  those  few  faint  notes 
of  praise  which  occasionally  float  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  names  of  some 
American  poets,  at  long  intervals,  have  been  found  on  the  cat- 
alogues of  English  booksellers  ;  that  they  have  been  honored 
with  cold  notices  now  and  then  in  some  English  Reviews  ;  and 
that  they  been  gratified  to  learn  that  their  ill-omened  croak- 
ings  against  the  institutions  under  which  they  were  born, 
have  been  echoed  back  in  triumph  by  those  English  propagan- 
dists who  throng  the  precincts  of  Exeter  Hall.  But  these  in- 
centives to  inspiration  and  stimulants  to  a  vanity  already 
morbid,  have  been  utterly  ineffectual.  The  stubborn  and  la- 
mentable fact  remains,  that  New-England  continues  destitute 
both  of  a  poet  and  of  poetry.  It  is  worthy  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes,  how,  and  why,  so  little  has  been  achieved,  when 
so  much  has  been  attempted.  They  may  lie  in  that  sterile 
soil  and  ungenial  sky,  so  familiar  to  every  son  of  that  inhos- 
pitable clime :  or  in  that  pharisaical  self-gratulation  which 
chuckles  at  its  own  perfections  and  sees  nothing  to  commend 
in  others;  or,  in  that  inherited  puritanisra  which  turns  up 
its  pious  eyes  in  horror  at  all  secular  learning  and  accomplish- 
ment: or  in  that  hard  grasping  and  selfish  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  genuine  Yankee  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  were  an  orang-outangs  or  a  South  Sea 
Islander ;  or  in  that  licentiousness  of  taste  and  manners  which 
degrades  one  portion  of  Northern  society  by  its  pretensions, 
and  another  by  its  pollutions ;  or  what  is  more  probable  siill, 
in  the  prevalence  of  k  blind  and  reckless  fanaticism,  which 
when  it  once  usurps  a  place  in  the  human  bosom,  strangles 
every  noble  and  generous  impulse.  Such  fanaticism  as  theirs, 
is  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  cherished  alone  by  ignorant  zealots — 
kindled  into  excitement  only  upon  rare  occasions^  and  sooxv^tl^ 
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tinguished  by  the  intensity  of  its  own  flames ;  it  is  of  that 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  dye,  which  is  appalled  at  no  injus- 
tice, which  ever  accompanies  despotism,  which  unfailingly 
tramples  liberty  in  the  dust,  and  which  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  has  been  the  parent  of  infidelity.  Nothing  is  too 
low  to  minister  to  its  designs,  too  exalted  to  awe  its  insolence, 
or  too  sacred  to  escape  its  assaults ;  and  as  if  to  exhibit  its 
own  hypocrisy  upon  the  grandest  scale,  while  one  hand  is 
raised  to  implore  mercy  upon  the  slaveholder,  the  other  is 
eagerly  clutching  at  his  property.  We  should  be  false  to  our 
convictions  were  we  to  declare  that  this  fanaticism  is  confined 
to  a  few.  Recent  demonstrations,  if  others  were  wanting,  on 
the  hallowed  soil  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  wailings  and  the 
threats  which  have  followed  the  Harper's  Ferry  conspirators 
to  the  tomb,  prove  conclusively,  that  it  is  deeply  seated  ;  that 
it  is  widely  spread,  and  glows  as  fiercely  at  the  fireside  and 
the  altar,  as  it  does  on  the  hustings  or  the  forum,  or  the  field 
of  blood. 

"While  this  dark  fanaticism  has  been  exercising  its  bane- 
ful influences  upon  the  mind,  the  morality,  the  social  position, 
and  the  political  relations  of  the  North,  it  has  engendered  a 
sickly  energy  and  activity  in  the  stupid  brains  of  some  men  and 
women,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  ambition,  prejudices, 
and  ignorance  of  sects  and  parties,  have  been  enabled  to 
emerge  from  the  twilight  into  the  open  sunshine.  Following  lit- 
erature as  a  pursuit,  these  "  poor  insects  of  a  summer's  day," 
have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives  to  malign  the  South ;  to 
denounce  in  every  possible  way  its  institutions,  and  to  deride 
its  material  advancement,  its  intellectual  wealth,  its  polity  and 
its  people.  By  appealing  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst 
people,  some  of  them  have  reached  an  unenviable  notoriety ; 
others  have  earned  their  daily  bread  ;  while  another,  and  per- 
haps a  larger  class,  have  slunk  away  into  an  obscurity  so  deep, 
that  no  friendly  sexton  will  find  them  when  they  die.  These 
pedlars  of  false  ideas — these  pandcrers  to  the  lowest  instincts 
of  erring  nature — these  harlequins  who  attune  their  not^s  to 
any  song  for  a  drink  of  their  own  ineffably  mean  rum — these 
Swiss  soldiers  of  literature  who  will  write  upon  any  subject  for 
pay — these  literary  musquetoes,  whuse  buzzing  is  more  dread- 
ful than  their  stings — are  not  confined  to  the  columns  of  parti- 
san or  sectarian  newspapers ;  nor  to  journalism  in  its  broader 
sense  ;  nor  are  they  the  mean  froth  and  scum  of  society  which 
the  rising  wave  has  thrown  upon  the  surface.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  walks  of  life  and  pervade  every  variety  of  com- 
position.    They  belch  forth   their  venom   against  the   South 
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from  the  pulpit — from  the  bench — on  the  hustings — ^in  the 
halls  of  Congress — in  the  social  circle,  and  in  the  wilderness. 
Even  the  worn  artisan,  half-fed  as  he  is,  and  the  wearied  girl 
at  the  factory  loom,  ignorantly,  heedlessly,  hopelessly,  join  in 
the  same  cry,  and  swell  the  current  of  opposition  to  an  institu- 
tion and  a  people  who  support  them,  as  well  as  their  imperi- 
ous task-masters. 

Since  the  great  epics  have  ceased  to  be  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  intellect,  poetry  has  assumed  in  the  main, 
one  of  two  forms — either  the  patriotic  or  the  sentimental.     Un- 
der these  capacious  heads  it  has  been,  or  may  be,  made  to  il- 
lustrate events,  to  delineate  characters,  to  portray  passion,  to 
arouse  emotion,  excite  action  or   awaken  remembrance.     It 
remained  for  unpoetical  New-England  to  invent  a  poetry  which 
is  the  antipodes  of  these,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  libeU 
lous.     It  seems  to  have  a  single  aim — to  wound,  to  weaken, 
to  vilify,  to  degrade  and  destroy  the  institutions  and  the  pros- 
perity and  the  national  injfluenco  of  the  South.     It  revels   in 
the  thi;me  of  negro-slavery.     Ballads   and  songs  and  satires, 
and  even  the  drama,  are  redolent  with  their  chants  against  a 
system  of  servitude  which  is  better  than  their  own ;  which 
they  have  been  actively  instrumental  in  introducing,  and  which 
they  only  abandoned  when  it  ceased  to  be   profitable.     The 
motives  which  prompt  these  libels  are  bad  enough — the  de- 
praved appetite  which  gulps  them  down  with  such  greed  is 
still    worse ;  but   the   climax   of    meanness    may  bo   easily 
found  in  the  poetry  itself:    its   utter   destitution   of  truth, 
its  pointless  allusions,  its  vulgar  assumptions,  its  mockery  of 
sacred  things,  and  its  ribald  style,  which  has  neither  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  force  of  originality,  the  sincerity  of  honesty,  nor 
the  virtue  of  a  sound  morality.     Such  productions  could  only 
emanate  from  a  race  of  starvelings,  stipendiaries,  and  huckstcr- 
ers,  and  could  only  be  applauded  by  readers  who  are  more  de- 
graded than  the  authors. 

Prominent  among  this  class,  is  James  Russell  Lowell,  who 
has  filled,  of  late,  a  large  space  in  the  annals  of  Tsorlhern 
poetry.  His  poems  have  passed  through  several  editions ;  and 
he  has  become,  in  his  own  estimation,  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  it  were  a  charity  to  forgive  his  vanity,  for 
he  has  been  petted  with  the  prettiest  of  phrases  ;  he  has  been 
applauded  by  the  smoothest  of  hands ;  he  has  been  received 
by  the  blandest  of  critics;  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
sweetest  of  smiles;  and,  more  acceptable  still  to  him,  he  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  shower  of  dimes.  This  Mr.  Lowell^  Vs'l\o 
has  been  thus  commended  and  caressed,  is  a  cyVvl^yi  ol  \Ji\a 
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Old  Bay  State,  and  is  of  that  pilgrim  stock  which  enslaved 
alike  the  negro,  the  Indian,  and  the  white  man,  and  would 
do  the  same  now,  if  their  pockets  could  be  filled.  He  is  also 
a  lawyer  without  a  client ;  a  politician  without  political  prin- 
ciples ;  a  poet  without  a  heart ;  a  pedant  whose  attainments 
are  ridiculous  ;  a  satirist  who  never  saw  a  point,  a  humorist 
who  has  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  witticism.  Living, 
as  he  does,  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  witii  its  noble 
monument  meeting  his  daily  vision — with  its  history  full  of 
patriotism — with  its  associations  full  of  poetry — with  the  names 
of  Warren  and  of  Webster  shining  in  undying  beauty  upon 
every  tree  ancT  rock,  and  hill  and  stream  around  him — it  is  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery,  a  shame  and  a  scandal,  that  no 
elevated  thought,  no  genial  sentiment,  ever  lighted  up  his 
brain  nor  warmed  his  heart. 

If  any  one,  who  is  disposed  to  be  candid,  and  who  has 
leisure  to  spend  a  few  hours  unprofitably,  should  deem  these 
strictures  too  harsh,  let  him  turn  to  the  miserable  balderdash, 
which  is  to  be  found  at  random  in  these  poems,  but  particularly 
to  those  portions  which  were  intended  to  insult,  to  misrepre- 
sent, and  to  humiliate  the  Southern  people.  We  have  space 
only  for  a  few  specimens.  The  first  is  from  what  the  author 
calls  the  Big  low  Papers,  and  is  written  in  the  true  Yankee 
lingo : 

**  Aint  it  cute  to  Bee  a  Yankee, 

Take  Buch  everlastin*  pains, 
All  to  git  the  devirs  thankee 

Hel;  in'  them  to  weld  their  chains? 
Why.  it's  jest  er  clear  ez  figgere, 

clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  two. 
Chaps  that  make  black  slaves  o'  niggen 

Want  to  make  wite  slaves  o'  you. 

•*  Taint  by  turnin'  ont  the  hack  folks 

You're  agoin'  to  git  your  right, 
Nor  by  looking  down  on  black  folks, 

Coz  yon'rc  put  upon  by  wite ; 
Slavery  aint  o'  nar}'  color — 

Taint  the  hide  that  makes  it  wus, 
All  it  keers  for  in  a  feller 

'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  puss. 

"  Ef  I'd  my  way  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part. 
They  take  one  wuy,  we  tfikc  t'other. 

Guess  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart; 
Man  hed  ought*o  put  asunder 

Them  thnt  God  bus  noways  jincd — 
An'  I  shouldn't  greatly  wonder 

£f  there's  thousands  of  my  mind." 
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Oar  second  extract  purports  to  detail  an  interview  between 
the  ghost  of  Miles  Standish  and  the  author.  The  old  Puritan 
is  quite  indignant  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  pilgrim  race,  and 
is  particularly  wrathy  at  tiie  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
modest  Lowell  interposes  thus : 

^'  Good  sir/'  I  said,  "  you  seem  much  stiired. 
The  sacred  compromises — *' 
(MiLn  vUerrupt- 

ing)-'  "  Now  God  confound  the  dastard  word  I 
My  gall  thereat  arises  ; 
Northward  it  hath  this  sense  alone, 

That  you  your  conscience  blinding, 
Shall  bow  yonr  fooPs  nose  to  the  stone 
When  slayery  feels  like  grinding. 

*'  'Tis  shame  to  see  such  painted  sticks 

In  Vane  and  Winthrop's  places. 
To  see  yonr  spirit  of  Seventy-six 

Drag  humbly  in  the  traces, 
With  slayery's  lash  npon  her  back, 

Andlherds  of  office-holders 
To  shont  applause,  as  with  a  crack 

It  peels  her  patient  shoulders." 

This  bad  temper  of  the  ghost,  however,  is  a  mere  passing 
zepher,  compared  to  the  tempest  which  rises  in  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Lowell,  "  On  thb  Capture  op  Certain  Fugitivb  Slaves 
NEAR  Washington."  He  thus  gives  vent  to  his  outraged 
feelings : 

*'  Are  we  pledged  to  craven  silence  ?  Oh,  fling  it  to  the  wind  I 
The  parchment  wall  that  bears  us  from  the  least  of  human  kind — 
That  makes  us  cringe  and  temporize  and  doubly  stand  at  rest. 
While  Pity's  burning  flood  of  words  is  red-hot  in  the  breast 

**  Though  we  break  our  fathers'  promise,  we  have  nobler  duties  first, 
The  traitor  to  humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed; 
Man  is  more  than  constitutions  ;  better  rot  beneath  tiie  sod. 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State,  while  we  are  doubly  liaise  to  God. 

*  We  owe  our  allegiance  to  the  State,  but  deeper,  truer  more 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirit's  core  ; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty ;  we  grant  it  so,  but  then 
Before  man  made  us  citizens  great  Nature  made  us  men." 

But  enough.  These  passages  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  tone 
of  his  mind  and  the  objects  he  seeks  to  accomplish.  If  ever  a 
bad  heart  and  a  poverty-stricken  genius  conspired  to  inflict 
injury  on  the  unoffending,  it  has  been  attempted  in  these 
volumes.  But  his  anathemas  have  fallen  on  the  innocent  ob- 
jects of  his  malignity,  as  innocuously  as  frosts  upon  the  snow- 
clad  lawns  of  his  native  "  Elmswood."  They  have  not  even 
provoked  a  smile  of  merited  scorn  and  contem^t\  XiHt  '^vsvjJA. 
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they  deserve  or  receive  a  notice  from  us,  bad  not  his  bold,  bad 
sentiments  found  an  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  a  powerful,  an 
aggressive,  and  an  increasing  political  party,  which  is  of 
resolute  purpose  and  of  dangerous  tendency— a  party  which 
has  declared  that  an  irrepressible  conflict  exists  in  this  country, 
between  what  is  termed,  the  free  labor  of  the  North  and  the 
slave  labor  of  the  South.  This  ominous  declaration,  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  views  of  our  ancestxJrs,  who  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  Union,  as  at 
present  existing,  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  Southern 
journalists  and  of  patriots  everywhere,  to  take  a  close  obser- 
vance of  what  is  passing,  both  in  literature  and  politics.  At 
the  North  they  are  very  intimately  united ;  and  have  combined, 
with  other  powerful  elements,  to  overthrow  the  institution  of 
slavery.  This  important  truth  gains  slowly  upon  the  minds 
of  the  quiet  citizens  of  the  South ;  but  when  they  are  con- 
vinced, we  doubt  not,  they  will  be  prompt  in  resistance,  deter- 
mined in  purpose,  fruitful  in  resources,  rich  in  examples,  and 
glorious  in  action.  "  If  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  the  end  is  not  yet. 


ART.  Ill .-"  SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY." 

POPULAR    SOVEREIGNTY  IN  THE    TERRITORIES  A  FALLACY. 

[The  writer  of  the  present  able  paper,  Hon.  A.  F.  Hopkins  of  Mobile,  is  the 
author  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Retiew  for  iSi^i 
entitled  "  Slavery  in  the  New  Territories." — Ed] 

Has  Congress  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slaveholders 
from  taking  their  slaves  and  holding  them  in  the  territories  ol 
the  United  States  ?  The  decision  of  this  question  depends  greatly 
upon  the  character  in  which  the  federal  government  acquired 
and  holds  the  territories.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  the  general  govern- 
ment has  power  under  the  Constitution  to  acquire  territory 
as  representative  and  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  territory  obtained  from  France,  in  1803, 
was  so  acquired,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  hold  it  as  trustee  for  the  equal  and  common 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  until  it  was 
settled  and  inhabited  and  in  a  condition  to  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Union.  (19  HoivarcVs  Rep.,  448.)  For  it 
was**  the  people  of  the  several  States  acting  through  their  agent 
and  representative,  the  federal  government,  who  in  fact  ac- 
quired the  territory  in  question,  and  the  government  holds  it 
/or  their  common  use  until  it  shall  be  associated  with  the  other 
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States  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  But  until  that  time  arrives, 
it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  some  government  should  be 
established  in  order  to  organize  society,  and  to  protect  the  in* 
habitants  in  their  persons  and  property ;  and  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  could  act  in  this  matter  only  through 
the  government  which  represented  them,  and  through  which 
they  spoke  and  acted  when  the  territory  was  obtained,  it 
was  not  only  in  the  scope  of  its  powers,  but  it  was  its  duty  to 
pass  such  laws  and  establish  such  a  government  as  would 
enable  those  by  whose  authority  they  acted  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated  from  its  acquisition,  and  to  gather  there  a 
population  which  would  enable  it  to  assume  the  position  to 
which  it  was  destined  among  the  States  of  the  Union." 

The  people  therefore  of  the  several  States  are  the  equitable 
owners  of  the  territories,  which  are  acquired  by  the  federal 
government  as  their  agent  merely.  If  the  territory  be  pur- 
chased, the  purchase  money  is  paid  from  the  common  treasury 
to  which  the  people  of  all  the  States  have  contributed. 
HencC)  the  obligation  upon  the  federal  government  to  hold 
the  territories  as  a  trustee  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  the  federal 
government,  while  it  holds  the  territories,  are  clearly  implied 
from  its  character  of  trustee,  and  they  are  such  as  an  individ- 
ual trustee  of  many  beneficiaries  in  real  estates  would  be 
bound  to  discharge.  The  trustee  of  each  class  has  the  legal 
right  to  perform  his  duties.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  im- 
partiality in  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  trust  among 
the  beneficiaries.  Possession  of  the  land  in  the  territory  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  interest  included  in  the  trust.  Any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  has  been  permitted  by  the  general 
government  for  many  years  to  take  possession  of  any  unoccu- 
pied public  land,  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  all  the  ben- 
efits he  can  derive  from  the  possession.  His  occupancy  gives 
him  a  right  of  possession  against  all  but  the  government. 
The  government  derives  no  right  from  any  source  which  au- 
thorizes it  to  exclude  any  of  the  moveable  property  of  a  joint 
proprietor  from  this  common  estate,  or  to  withhold  from  move- 
able property  of  one  description  any  protection  which  it  affords 
to  other  kinds.  There  would  be  no  pretext  for  the  trustee  of  a 
large  and  undivided  real  estate,  lying  in  a  State,  the  laws  of 
which  recognized  property  in  slaves,  to  prohibit  the  settlement 
upon  it  of  slaves  which  belong  to  some  of  the  beneficiaries, 
while  he  permitted  the  others  who  owned  no  slaves,  to  bring 
upon  the  estate  all  the  moveable  property  which  belonged  to 
them.     Such  conduct  would  be  gross  pa.tt)\a\iV^ — ^\i\^^Ocv  ^V 
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trust  for  which  a  court  of  equity  would  remove  such  a  trus- 
tee. If  an  inhabitant  of  a  territory  claim  there  property  in 
slaves,  he  can  establish  as  perfect  a  right  to  the  property,  by 
competent  proof,  that  they  were  slaves  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  from  which  he  migrated,  or  in  which  he  acquired 
them,  as  any  claimant  can  show  to  moveable  property  of 
any  other  description.  There  is  no  power  either  in  Congress  or  a 
territorial  government  to  make  a  distinction  between  property  of 
different  kinds  within  the  limits  of  a  territorial  government — ^to 
afford  protection  to  one  kind  and  to  withhold  it  from  another,  or 
to  proscribe  any.  The  fact  that  the  general  government  is  a 
trustee  of  the  territory  for  all  the  people  of  each  of  the  States, 
subjects  her  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  trustee,  and 
entitles  the«people  to  equal  benefits  in  the  trust.  The  federal 
government  must  continue  to  hold  the  territory  in  the  charac- 
ter in  which  she  acquired  it — ^as  trustee  for  the  common  use  of 
the  people — ^until  a  State  may  be  founded  on  the  territory  and 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  trust  is  in  the  general  govern- 
ment till  the  territory  shall  become  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
till  then,  the  possession  of  the  public  lands  is  open  to  all,  if  to 
any  of  the  people.  The  occupancy  of  unsold  land  in  a  territo- 
ry is  worth  much  more  to  many  persons  than  their  proportion- 
al interest,  as  beneficiaries  in  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  where  they  settle,  and 
the  profits  they  make  on  their  purchases  of  such  lands. 

The  territories  have  been  acquired  with  the  means  derived 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  source  from 
which  the  payments  are  made  for  these  acquisitions  show  that 
the  general  government  was  required,  upon  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  to  hold  them  as  a  trustee  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  each  of  the  States.  While  one 
beneficiary  is  allowed  to  take  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  occupancy  of  a  part  of  the  lands,  without  paying 
any  price  for  the  privilege,  every  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  constitutionally  entitled  to  a  similar  privilege,  in 
relation  to  lands  not  included  in  the  prior  settlements  of 
others.  To  render  such  a  privilege  valuable,  labor  must  be 
employed  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  land  occupied,  to  build 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers,  mills  to  furnish 
mat.erials  for  bread,  and  timber  for  building.  The  extent  of 
improvements  must  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  settlers, 
and  will  generally  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  persons  who  make  them.  The  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  is  as  perfect  to 
purchase  slaves,  and  consequently  the  right  to  the  labor  they 
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can  perform,  as  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  hire 
the  labor  of  white  or  free  black  persons  for  the  time  for 
which  the  parties  to  such  contracts  may  agree.  A  citizen  of 
a  free  State  migrates  and  settles  on  public  land,  in  a  territory 
with  free  laborers,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  hires  which 
he  pays  for  them  being  five  thousand  dollars.  His  neighbor 
is  a  slaveholder,  and  the  amount  of  legal  interest  on  the  cost 
of  his  slaves  is  five  thousand  dollars.  The  title  to  the  slaves 
is  as  valid,  according  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  the  right 
of  the  free  State  man  is  to  the  labor  of  his  hirelings.  If 
beneficiaries  in  this  great  trust  from  the  free  States  be  allowed 
to  settle  upon  the  land  and  employ  their  free  laborers  in  dig- 
ging and  obtaining  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  found  in  rich 
gold  mines  existing  in  some  of  the  territories-— the  common 
property  of  all  the  people  of  every  State — upon  what  other 
principle  than  one  an  honest  man  should  blush  to  avow,  can 
slaveholders  be  prevented  from  employing  their  capital  in 
their  slaves,  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  sharing  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  working  the  common  estate.  A  case  occurred 
once  in  Brazil,  we  believe,  in  which  very  rich  gold  mines  were 
exhausted  in  ten  or  fifteen  years— became  so  poor  that  they 
ceased  to  afford  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  labor  of 
working  them.  If  mines  of  such  temporary  value  should,  as 
they  may,  be  found  in  the  territories,  and  slaves  could  be 
excluded  from  these,  it  would  present  a  case  of  monstrous 
injustice,  where  the  beneficiaries  from  the  free  States  had 
monopolized  the  principal  value,  it  might  be  of  the  common 
estate  in  the  territory,  and  certainly  all  the  advantages,  while 
it  continued  to  be  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  exclusion  of  the  wealth  that  consists  in  slaves  from  a 
territory,  tends  to  secure  its  richest  treasures  to  the  wealthy 
beneficiaries  of  the  free  States,  and  to  secure  it  too  upon  the 
cheapest  terms,  by  preventing  competition  between  the  capital 
of  slaveholders  and  that  of  the  large  owners  of  hired  labor, 
and  thus  cheapening  the  price  of  the  labor  of  the  latter  kind. 
A  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  would  authorize  a 
discrimination  against  property  in  slaves,  offers  a  strong 
temptation  to  both  the  ambitious  and  avaricious  to  support  it 
— ^to  the  former,  in  the  prospect  it  affords  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  political  power  of  the  free  States,  by  increasing  their 
number--^to  the  latter,  in  the  promise  it4olds  out  of  a  monopoly 
of  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  in  the  terri« 
tories. 

No  one  has  yet  claimed  power  for  Congress  to  divest  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  their  character  of  bene- 
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fioiaries  of  the  fund  in  the  common  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  release  the  federal  government  from  its  duties  as 
a  trustee  for  them  as  well  as  the  people  uf  the  other  States. 
Why  not  discharge  the  government  from  its  duty  as  a  trustee 
in  the  latter  case  ?  Its  release  from  its  obligations  as  a  trustee 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  common  property 
in  the  tetritories,  would  be  a  good  precedent  for  its  release  from 
the  other  trust — particularly  if  the  fund  in  the  treasury  con- 
sisted at  any  time  of  the  proceeds  only  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  The  court  said,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that,  until 
the  time  arrived  when  a  territory  should  be  associated  with 
the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
necessary  that  some  government  should  be  established,  in 
order  to  organize  society  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their 
persons  and  property  ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  act  in  this  matter  only  through  the  government  which 
represented  them,  and  through  which  they  spoke  and  acted 
when  the  territory  was  obtained,  it  was  not  only  within  the 
scope  of  its  powers,  but  it  was  its  duty  to  pass  such  laws  and 
establish  such  a  government  as  would  enable  those  by  whose 
authority  they  acted  to  reap  the  advantages  anticipated  from  its 
acquisition,  and  to  gather  there  a  population,  which  would 
enable  it  to  assume  the  position  to  which  it  was  destined 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  federal  government 
acquired  the  territories  as  the  representative,  and  holds  it  as 
trustee  for  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — of  the  people  of  every  State.  Before  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  people  settle  on  the 
public  lands,  taking  with  them  moveable  property  (including 
slaves)  of  nearly  every  description,  and  hold  it  all  as  they  held 
it  in  the  States  from  which  they  migrated.  It  seems  from  our 
last  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  one  object  for 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  is  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  property — of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. What  property  did  the  court  mean  and  intend  should 
bo  protected  by  a  territorial  government  ?  Surely  all  the  prop- 
erty— in  slaves  as  in  everything  else  in  which  property  may 
be  had.  For  the  court  decided,  "  The  right  of  property  in  a 
slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 
"  And  if  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  right  of  property  of 
the  master  in  a  slave,  and  make  no  distinction  between  that 
description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen, 
no  tribunal  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to 
draw  such  a  distinction,  or  to  deny  to  it  the  benefit  of  the 
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provisions  and  guarantees  which  have  been  provided  for  the 
protection  of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
government."  Can  this  plain  language  be  misunderstood? 
If  it  mean  what  it  seems  to  mean,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  territorial 
government  to  protect  all  the  property  of  all  the  inhabitants 
within  its  limits.  The  legislature  of  the  territory  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  court,  <'  a  tribunal  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,"  and  has  no  right  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  property  in  slaves  and  other  property  owned  by  a 
citizen,  because  the  Constitution  makes  none.  *It  being  the 
duty  of  a  territorial  government,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  protect  all  the  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— in  slaves  as  well  as  in  everything  else — ^the  inconsistent 
right  claimed  by  some  for  the  legislature  cannot  exist.  It  has 
no  power  to  pass  laws  unfavorable  to  the  removal  of  slaves 
into  the  territory,  by  a  system  of  unequal  taxation  or  other- 
«wise — ^no  power  to  create  an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of 
slaves  thcre^  and  none  to  withhold  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
slaves  withheld  from  their  owners,  or  damages  for  injuries  to 
them.  The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be  1o  make  a 
distinction  between  property  in  slaves  and  other  property,  as  we 
cannot  presume  such  legislation  would  be  applied  to  other 
property ;  if  it  were,  one  important  object  of  the  creation  of 
the  territorial  government,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their 
property,  would  be  defeated.  The  following  are  important 
extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  by  which  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  decided.  They  are  taken  from  pages  450,  451, 
of  Howards  Rep,,  vol.  xix. :  "No  one,  we  presume,  will  con- 
tend that  Congress  can  make  any  law  in  a  territory  respecting 
the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition 
the  government  fur  the  redress  of  grievances."  "  Nor  can 
Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
nor  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  nor  compel  any  one  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself  in  a  criminal  proceeding." 

In  the  September  number,  1859,  of  Harpers^  Magazine^ 
page  530,  Judge  Douglas,  in  his  paper  on  popular  sovereignty, 
quotes  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,  and  adds  at  the  end  of 
the  last  of  the  two  that  which  is  the  fourth  paragraph  in  these 
extracts,  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  the  second  extract, 
omitting  entirely  the  third  paragraph  of  these  extracts.  After 
tne  addition  to  which  I  refer,  commencing  after  the  words 
"  criminal  proceeding,"  in  the  second  paragraph  he  adds  the 
fourth  paragraph,  "  &)  too,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  tW\, 
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Congress  oould  by  law  quarter  a  soldier  in  a  house  in  a  territorj 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners  in  a  time  of  peace,  nor  in 
war,  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Nor  could  they  by 
law  forfeit  the  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory,  who  was  con- 
victed of  treason,  jfor  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  person 
convicted,  nor  take  private  property  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation." 

The  following  is  the  third  paragraph  in  the  part  of  the  opin- 
ion from  which  these  extracts  are  made,  and  is  wholly  omitted 
in  the  pa  pet  of  Judge  Douglas :  *^  These  powers  and  others 
in  relation  to  the  rights  of  persons,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate,  are  in  express  and  positive  terms  denied  to  the 
general  government ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  have 
been  guarded  with  equal  care.  Thus  the  rights  of  property  are 
united  with  the  rights  of  persons  and  placed  on  the  same  ground 
by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  and  propertf^ 
without  due  process  of  law.  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  de- 
prives a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  his  liberty  or  property, 
merely  because  he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property  into  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  committed  no  of- 
fence against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  due  process  of  law." 

The  property  to  which  the  court  referred  in  this  extract  was, 
we  think,  the  slave  Dred  Scott,  who  had  been  taken  by  his 
master.  Dr.  Emmerson,  in  1834,  into  the  territory  of  upper 
Louisiana  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  France,  and  situ- 
ate north  of  the  latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty  minutes 
north,  and  north  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  the  Missouri 
Compromise  then  prohibtted  slavery,  and  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  court  saying  in  eiTect,  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
deprives  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  his  property,  merely 
because  he  brought  his  property  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  could  not  be  ccHisidered^s  due  process  of  law, 
is  that  such  an  act  of  Congress  is  void.  The  territory  re- 
ferred to  by  the  court  means,  we  think,  the  territory  of  upper 
Louisiana,  and  the  property,  Dred  Scott. 

The  court  said,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  opinion,  '^  The 
powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  tpeak,  are  not 
only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  tarras  denied, 
and  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  them.  And  this  prohibition 
is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  tlu  w»rds  are  getteral,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  territory  o^r  whtok  ike  Constitution  gives 
it  power  to  legislate,  inoludiitg  'those  portions  of  it  remaining 
under  territorial  governments  as  weU  as  fluit  covered  by  States^ 
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It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  everywhere  within  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States,  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  territory,  so 
far  as  their  rights  are  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with 
citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  firmly  and  plainly 
against  inroads  which  the  general  government  might  attempt 
under  the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers.  And  if  Con- 
gress oannoi  do  this — if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
federal  government — it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it 
could  not  authorize  a  territorial  government  to  exercise  them. 
It  could  confer  no  power  on  any  local  government  established  by 
its  authority  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

The  territory  (the  court  said)  "  being  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  with  their  respective  rights 
defined  and  marked  out ;  and  the  federal  government  can  ex- 
ercise no  power  over  his  person  or  property  beyond  what  that 
instrument  confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has 
reserved."  To  illustrate  this  proposition,  the  court  referred 
to  and  stated  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  opinion. 

Most  of  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  extracts,  are  rights  of 
persons,  and  no  one  denies  that  the  court  decided  that  the 
powers  mentioned  by  it  over  these,  "  are  in  express  and  possi- 
tive  terms  denied  to  the  general  government."  But  the  court 
added  :  **  And  the  rights  of  private  property  have  been  guarded 
with  equal  care.  Thus  the  rights  of  property  are  united  with 
the  rights  of  persons  and  placed  on  the  same  ground  by  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without 
due  process  of  law." 

This  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  contains,  in 
effect,  a  joint  security  for  the  equal  protection  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  of  persons.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  the  Constitution  had  denied  power  to  the  federal 
government  over  the  rights  of  persons  mentioned  by  the  court, 
and  that  amendment  exempted  the  righls  of  property  of 
which  the  court  spoke,  from  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  forbidding  the  government  to  exercise  it.  The  rights 
of  property  and  the  rights  of  persons  being  united  by  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  have  the  same  security  which 
consists  in  the  denial  over  them  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government.  One  ground  upon  which  Dred  Scott  claimed  his 
freedom,  was  that  his  master  had  taken  and  held  him  as  a  slave 
in  the  territory  we  have  already  mentioned,  where  slavery  had 
been  and  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  Gougie^^.     ^^Vvi^\is^ 
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reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Douglas  omitted,  in  his  quotation 
from  the  opinion,  the  part  which  we  have  shown  he  left  out, 
from  his  conviction  that  the  insertion  of  it  would  change  the 
legal  effect  of  the  parts  of  the  opinion  which  he  did  quote. 
Thinking  as  we  do,  that  the  omitted  part  is  adverse  to  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  opinion,  and  favorable  to  our  own,  we  have 
directed  attention  to  the  part  he  omitted.  What  the  court 
said  in  relation  to  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because 
he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property  into  a  particular  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  shows  that  the  rights  of  property 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  prohibitory  act. 

The  court  concluded  its  opinion  upn  this  part  of  the  case 
in  the  following  words  :  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
the  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kind,  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void,  and  that  neither  Dred 
Scott  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family,  were  made  free  by  being 
carried  into  this  territory  ;  even  if  they  had  been  carried  there 
by  the  owner  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  resi- 
dent." This  is  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit 
a  citizen  from  holding  and  owning  property  in  slaves  in  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  court  decided  also,  that  a  ter- 
ritorial government  had  no  power  to  do  what  Congress  for  the 
want  of  power  was  incapable  of  doing.  That  as  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  the  right  of  property  of  the  master  in  a  slave, 
and  makes  no  distinction  between  Ihat  description  of  property 
and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen,  therefore  no  tribunal 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  be 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a 
distinction.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  territory  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  can  claim  a  warrant  for  its  acts  in  no  other  source.  The 
territory  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  its  govern- 
ment was  created  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
exercised  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  established 
the  territorial  government.  The  Supreme  Court  decided,  as 
we  have  shown,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  pro- 
hibited in  the  Constitution  the  exercise  of  such  power  by 
Congress  as  some  claim  for  a  territorial  government.  That 
the  prohibition,  in  the  language  of  the  court,  is  not  confined  to 
the  States,  but  the  words  are  general,  and  extend  to  the  whole 
territory,  over  which  the  Constitution  gives  power  to  legislates 
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inoluding  those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  territorial  gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  the  clear  language  in  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  court  decided  that  the  question  of  slavery  is 
included  in  the  class  of  powers  denied  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Judge  Douglas,  in  his  paper  in  Harper s\  asserts  that 
the  court  did  not  put  this  question  in  the  class  of  prohibited 
powers.  {Harpers^  Magazine,  530.)  And  in  his  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Gwin,  at  Grass  Valley,  California,  a  copy  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Mobile  Daily  Register,  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1859,  he  distinctly  asserts  that  the  court  did  not  de- 
clare that  the  right  of  the  people  of  any  State  to  carry  their 
slaves  into  a  common  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  hold 
them  during  its  existence  as  such,  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  court  did  not  use  the 
word  "  guaranteed,"  but  did  say,  "  The  right  of  property  in 
a  slave  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  And  if  the 
Constitution  recognises  the  right  of  property  of  the  master  in 
a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  description  of 
property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  whether*it  be 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  dis- 
tinction." The  meaning  of  this  language  of  the  court  seems  to 
us  to  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  right  of  the  people  of  one 
State  to  carry  their  slaves  into  a  common  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  hold  them  there  during  its  existence  as  such,  was 
guaianteed  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  is  certainly,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  tribunal  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States.  All  admit  that  movea- 
ble property  of  some  kind  may  be  taken  into  the  territories,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  authority  for  carrying 
slaves  into  them.  The  court  expressly  decided,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  which  prohibited  citizens  from  owning  and  holding 
property  in  slaves  in  the  territory  of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  is  void.  In  the 
Dred  Scott  case  the  court  decided,  that  a  free  negro  of  the  Afri- 
can  race,  whose  ancestors  were  brought  to  this  country  and 
sold  as  slaves,  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  incapable  of  suing  in  a 
federal  court.  From  a  bill  of  exceptions  taken  in  the  court 
in  which  Dred  Scott  brought  his  suit  for  freedom,  it  appeared 
that  Scott  proved  he  had  been  taken  by  his  master  into  the  ter- 
ritory we  have  mentioned,  and  held  there  as  a  slave  as  we 
have  already  stated,  and  that  the  court  had  instructed  the 
jury  "  that  the  law  was  with  the  defendant " — the  master  of 
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Dred  Scott,  the  plaintiff,  in  effect  that  the  prohibitory  act  of 
Congress  upon  which  Scott  relied  for  his  freedom,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

There  are  persons  who  deny  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  question  presented  by  the  bill  of  exceptions,  after  first 
holding  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  upon  the 
ground  that  Died  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
But  a  majority  of  the  court  having  the  constitutional  power 
to  determine  the  question  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  every  other 
question  which  could  arise  in  the  case,  decided  it  had  juris- 
diction of  this  point  also.  To  most  lawyers,  with  whose 
opinions  we  are  acquainted,  the  decision  upon  the  last  point 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  No  man  can  properly  say  he  is  a 
supporter  of  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  whole  land,  who  denies  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction,  or  constitutional  power  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered. 

Judge  McLean,  one  of  the  two  dissenting  judges  in  the  case, 
differs  from  Judge  Douglas,  and  admits  ^at  the  court  made 
the  decision  we  maintain  was  made,  and  which  Judge 
Douglas  denies.  Judge  McLean  said,  in  this  case:  ^'A 
majority  of  the  court  has  said,  that  a  slave  may  be  taken  by  a 
master  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse 
or  any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true  this  was  said  by  the 
court,  as  also  many  other  things  which  are  of  no  authority. 
Nothing  that  has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  against  which  they 
decided,  can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly 
not  regard  it  as  such."  Whether  the  constitutionality  of  the 
prohibitory  law  was  a  point  which  the  court  had  power  to 
decide  in  the  case,  was  another  question  of  jurisdiction,  and 
that  also  the  court  determined  it  had  power  to  decide.  The 
decision  upon  this  point  is  as  binding  upon  the  dissenting 
judge  as  any  judgment  he  ever  pronounced,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  majority  of  the  justices,  upon  us  and  all  other 
citizens. 

If  Congress  were  politically  omnipotent  as  the  British 
Parliament  claims  to  be,  the  act  of  a  territorial  government, 
excluding  slavery  from  its  limits,  might  be  authorized  expressly 
in  the  charter  for  its  government,  or  made  valid,  perhaps,  after 
the  enactment  of  it  by  the  acquiescence  of  Congress ;  but  as 
Congress  has  no  other  power  than  the  people  have  granted  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  a  territorial  government,  a  corpora- 
tion merely  created  by  Congress — an  agent  only  of  the  general 
government — can  have  no  other  power  than  such  as  belong  to 
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its  prinoipai,  the  federal  government.  As  Congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  it  is  not  capable  of 
giving  such  power  to  a  territorial  government,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  express  terms  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  No 
other  party  than  the  Black-republican  claims  this  power  for 
Congress,  which,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
denied  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention was  adopted  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  power  by 
Congress,  either  to  prohibit  or  authorize  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. We  are  not  aware  it  had  ever  been  claimed  for  a 
territorial  government,  till  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act.  If  the  power  were  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  that  body 
should  afterward  pass  a  law,  containing  an  express  declaration 
that  it  would  not  exercise  the  power,  and  should  afterward 
organize  a  territorial  government,  with  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  or  otherwise  exclude  it  from  the 
territory,  and  this  agent  should  act  upon  the  grant  and  forbid 
the  introduction  of  slaves,  such  an  act  would  be  intervention 
by  Congress,  as  it  would  be  done  by  its  agent  and  with  their 
authority.  But  if,  as  is  true,  Congress  has  no  such  power  to 
confer  upon  her  agent  a  territorial  government — and  the 
agent  claims  the  power  and  acts  as  if  it  had  been  lawfully 
granted,  and  Congress  should  acquiesce  in  the  usurpation, 
upon  the  groundless  claim  of  a  grant  of  power  from  that  body, 
it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
by  Congress  itself ;  because  the  act  would  be  done  by  an  agent 
of  Congress,  supported  by  the  acquiescence  of  Congress,  which 
would  be  an  admission  in  effect,  that  this  body  had  granted,  or 
intended  to  grant,  the  power  claimed  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. As  slaves  can  be  held  in  the  unorganized  territories  as 
they  were  in  Oregon,  Utah,  California,  and  others,  before  the 
establishment  there  of  territorial  governments,  surely  such  a 
government,  created  by  Congress  as  their  agent,  and  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  (as  the  Supreme  Court  decided)  *'  in  their 
persons  and  property,"  cannot  lawfully  proscribe  any  property 
or  refuse  to  give  to  property  in  slaves  the  same  measure 
of  protection  which  it  affords  to  property  of  any  other 
kind.  As  the  slaves  were  held  in  all  the  States,  except 
one,  when  they  established  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  they  intended  to  give  power  to  exclude  their 
own  property  in  slaves  from  their  common  property,  which 
might  be  acquired  in  future  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
geneml  government ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  a  territory 
had  been  conquered  or  ceded  to  the  United  States^  b^tox^  ^ 
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majority  of  the  thirteen  States  had  adopted  measures  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  the  right  of  slaveholders  to 
remove  their  slaves  into  the  territory  would  have  been  admitted 
by  the  whole  people. 

Should  a  territorial  government  seize  and  appropriate  to  the 
use  of  the  settlers  within  its  limits,  the  lands  to  which  the 
possessors  right  of  an  Indian  tribe  had  not  been  purchased  by 
the  general  government,  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  the  trust 
held  by  the  federal  government  for  the  tribe,  and  it  would 
be  the  unquestioned  duty  and  right  of  the  federal  government, 
as  trustee,  to  expel  the  settlers  by  force,  if  necessary,  from  the 
lands.  The  government  has  the  same  power  over  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  of  lb07,  to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  United  States  over  their  own  lands, 
authorizes  the  removal  of  settlers  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  by  force,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  no  other 
nation  ever  owned  land  without  exercising,  without  legislation 
and  as  inherent  in  the  title,  and  arising  from  it,  the  right  to  seize 
its  own  lands  by  force.  Mr.  Madison,  as  President,  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  1^15,  which  required  marshals  to  employ 
force,  if  necessary,  to  remove  settlers  from  the  public  lands. 

For  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  in  support  of  this  power,  see  5th 
volume  of  American  Law  Jonmal — 73,  75,  76,  77. 

.Any  measure  of  a  territorial  legislature  expressly  exclu- 
ding slaves,  or  having  an  obvious  tendency  and  design  to  exclude 
them,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trustees  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. For  such  an  act  of  faithlessness.  Congress  has  power, 
and  should  exercise  it,  to  repeal  the  act  that  organized  the 
territorial  government  which  usurped  power,  the  exercise  of 
which  could  be  maintained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  United  States.  The  general  government 
would  be  disgraced  by  tolerating  such  a  breach  of  trust  as  she 
hold?,  and  for  which  an  individual  trustee  could  be  removed  from 
his  office,  upon  a  proper  application  to  the  proper  judicial  authori- 
ty. That  Congress  has  power  to  repeal  the  act  which  established 
a  territorial  government,  and  thus  disorganize  the  territory,  we 
have  no  doubt,  and  presume  Judge  Douglas  has  none.  His 
able  speech  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  affirming  the  existence  of 
this  power  in  Congress,  and  recommending,  in  effect,  the  exer- 
cise of  it  for  the  overthrow  of  the  territorial  government  of 
Utah,  is,  we  think,  unanswerable.  That  territorial  govern- 
ment had  denied  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  public 
lands,  and  claimed  them  for  herself — ^has  laid  off  towns,  and 
sold  and  granted  the  lots  as  her  own.  She  was  guilty,  therefore, 
of  a  violation  of  the  trust  held  \>y  tVie  feAet^V  gjivetument  for 
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the  people  x>{  all  the  States.  The  usages  of  the  government  of 
that  territory  were  obeyed  implicitly,  as  regularly  enacted 
laws  would  have  been,  and  they  subverted  religious  freedom, 
and  establishod,  in  effect,  MormonLsm,  as  the  religious  faith  of 
Utah.  In  these  outrages  there  was  most  ample  cause  to  repeal 
the  act  which  created  the  government,  and  establish  another 
there  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  general  government.  It  can- 
not be  true  that  a  territorial  government  has  authority  to 
do  what  would,  should  «he  do  it,  be  good  cause  for  terminating 
her  existence. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  objection  to  holding  slaves  in  a  terri- 
tory founded  on  the  assertion  that,  in  some  of  the  States,  the  prop- 
erty in  slaves  is  real  estate,  and,  in  the  others,  personal  property. 
Such  a  difference  existed  formerly,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  does  now.  Bat  if  there  be  such  a  difference  in  existing  State 
laws,  it  can  make  it  uncertain,  not  who  is  the  present  owner 
of  the  slaves,  but  who  will  be  after  his  death — his  heirs  or  per- 
sonal representatives.  Such  uncertainty  there  would  be  if  the 
laws  were  uniform  in  this  respect  in  all  the  States.  No  one 
can  know  who  will  be  the  personal  representative  of  a  living 
person.  The  alleged  difference,  if  it  exists,  would  not  change 
the  proper  action  for  the  recovery  of  slaves,  or  damages  for  in- 
juries to  them,  or  the  time  within  which  the  suit  must  be 
brought  to  avoid  the  efifect  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Who- 
ever heard  of  an  action  of  ejectment  or  writ  of  right  to  recover 
a  slave  ?  We  are  not  able  to  see  that  the  struggle  described 
by  Judge  Douglas,  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
British  government,  has  any  tendency  to  support  his  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  powers  of  our  territorial  governments.  The 
territory  included  within  the  limits  of  each  colony,  was  not  the 
common  property  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire,  but  be- 
longed to  the  proprietaries  or  grantees  of  the  crown,  and  of 
the  purchasers  under  them,  unincumbered  by  such  a  trust  as 
exists  on  the  public  lands,  in  the  territories,  in  favor  of  the 
people  of  each  of  the  United  States.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  a 
colony  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
take  their  property  in  slaves  into  a  colony  and  hold  it  there, 
affords  no  precedent  for  the  exclusion,  by  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, of  slaves  belonging  to  some  of  the  beneficiaries  from  the 
common  property  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
advocates  of  the  claim  jto  the  territorial  power,  which  we  dis- 
pute, rely  upon  so  much  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  as  '^  leaves 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  What  legeA  x\A^  ol  ^jonx- 
structioii  authorizes  any  part  of  this  paragrapVi  m\);i<b  ^eX  V^\^^ 
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disregarded  in  the  interpretation  of  it?  We  know  of  no  such 
law.  Why  was  the  reference  made  to  the  Constitution  in  re- 
lation to  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ments ?  It  could  have  been  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
test  such  legislation  of  these  territories  by  the  Constitution, 
and  limit  the  powers  of  their  legislatures  by  the  power  given 
to  Congress  over  the  territories. 

The  effect  of  the  reference,  in  the  language  we  have  quoted, 
to  the  Constitution,  is  a  limitation  of  the  power  granted  to  the 
territories  to  such  power  as  Congress  had,  and  was,  therefore, 
capable  of  granting ;  and,  as  Congress  had  no  such  power  as 
some  claim  for  a  territorial  legislature,  there  is  no  ground  on 
the  p  art  of  these  territories  for  even  a  nominal  claim  to  the 
power. 

The  third  class  of  persons  described  by  Jadge  Douglas,  by 
stating  the  opinion  he  supposes  they  hold  on  this  question,  do 
not  think  or  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judiciary  to  maintain 
slavery  in  the  territories  without  any  law  upon  the  subject ; 
but  they  do  insist  that  the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  whole  land  ;  and,  as  that  recognizes  property  in  all 
slaves  found  in  the  territories,  and  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween such  property  and  property  of  any  other  kind«^as  this 
highest  law  recognizes  property  in  slaves — ^they  think  there  is 
'no  more  necessity  for  repealing  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  an 
act  of  Congress,  than  for  the  passage  of  an  act  declaring  that 
property  may  exist  in  horses  or  cattle. 

An  act  passed  by  Congress  without  constitutional  power  to 
enact  it,  or  in  disregard  of  a  prohibition  which  is  as  permanent 
a  law  as  the  Constitution  of  which  it  is  a  part,  operates,  when- 
ever such  an  act  may  be  properly  questioned,  upon  either 
ground  of  objection.  It  would  be  folly  to  pass  a  law  declaring 
a  previous  act  void  on  either  of  these  grounds. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Congress  has  discretionary 
power  to  adopt  the  kind  of  government  they  may  establish  for 
a  territory.  Discretionary  power  is  absolute  power,  end 
the  government  created  by  Congress  may  consist  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  or  the  power  of  self- 
government  may  be  committed  to  the  people  who  had  settled 
there.  The  legislative  power  of  some  of  the  territories  has,  in 
some  instances,  heretofore  been  vested  in  the  governor  and 
judges  of  the  territories  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  territorial  doctrine  of  Judge  Doug- 
las is,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  itself,  if 
the  President  and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  were 
BJack-republicans,  or  believed  the  territories  have  the  powers 
Jadge    Douglas  claims   for  them,  a  IotyWyA  \E<sM^\\vm^iit 
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might  be  established  for  it,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  judges 
of  the  same  party,  seleoted  from  the  free  States,  who  would,  in 
the  exeroise  of  their  legislative  powers,  abolish  slavery  in  that 
rich  sugar  island,  and  thus  abolitionize  it  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Constitution  entitles  the  people  of  the    slaveholding 
States  to  all  the  rights  they  claim,  but  the  leaders  of  a  great 
sectional  party,  under  the  name  of  Republicans,  employ  their 
time,  their  influence,  and  what  talents  they  have,  in  exciting 
section  against  section,  and  the  period  may  come  when,  if  they 
should  acquire  the  control  they  expect  over  the  people  of  the 
States  among  whom  they  live,  they  may  conquer  the  slavehold- 
ing States  by  arms,should  they  be  able  to  do  so  against  the  deter- 
mined and  powerful  resistance  they  must  encounter  in  the  wick- 
ed attempt,  and  ultimately  to  enslave  their  own  section,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  people  of  each  section.    If  it  be  possible  to  sub- 
ject the  slaveholding  States  to  the  despotism  to  which  the  Black- 
republican  leaders  threaten  to  reduce  us,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  followers  of  these  leaders  to  remember  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  large  army,  and  that  no  '^  nation  ever  lost  its 
liberty  but  as  the  consequence  of  having  standing  armies." 
Caesar,  it  is  said,  ''delivered  the  commons  of  Rome  from  the 
tyraimy  of  the  nobles,  and  then  made  himself  master  of  both 
commons  and  nobles."     Such  may  be  the  fate  of  thd  masses 
in  the  free  States,  who  are  rallied  against  the  slaveholding 
States  and  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  hope  that  their 
leaders  can  monopolize  for  them  the  lands  in  the  territories, 
and  annul,  by  the  power  of  numbers,  such  parts  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  were  intended  to  secure  the  territories  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  common  property,  and  the  resto- 
ration to  their  owners  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  obedience  to  all  the 
constitutional  laws  of  Congress.     Some  such  laws  exist  now, 
which  are  prevented  from  being  executed,  in  most  of  the 
States,  by  the  teachings  of  the  Black-republican  chiefs  ;  and 
it  has  been  wisely  said,  that  ''  good  laws  not  executed  are 
worse  than  none,  and  only  teach  men  to  despise  law ;  whereas, 
reverence  and  obedience  go  together.  No  law  will,  or  can,  be  exe- 
cuted by  inferior  magistrates,  while  the  breach  of  it  is  openly 
encouraged  by  the  example  (or  teachings)  of  superiors."     **  The 
example  of  those  that  should  execute  laws,  or  see  them  exe- 
cuted, is  stronger  than  the  authority  of  those  that  make  them." 
VOL.  in. — ^NO.  III.  4 
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ART.  IV.-LOVE  OF  DANGER  AND  OF  WAR. 

Fear  and  oonrage,  pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  are  inti' 
matei-y  blended,  and  inseparably  connected •  There  is  nothing 
good  or  eTil  in  the  abstract,  or  of  itself.  The  sum  of  human 
life  is  made  np,  both  physically  and  morally,  of  opposing,  yet 
concurrent  forces,  some  of  which  we  term  good,  and  others  evil  f 
yet,  being  all  equally  essential  to  life,  and  life  being  desirable 
above  all  things,  they  are,  in  trath^  all  good.  Pain  has  been  de- 
fined as  but  excess  of  pleasore.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
definition,  and  it  should  t«ach  us  not  to  repine  at  our  lot,  as 
the  evils  which  we  now  suffer  may  be  but  part  of  those  con- 
trasts and  vicissitudes  of  life,  which  will  give  zest  te  future 
prosperity,  that,  without  such  contrasts,  would  be  cloying, 
wearisome,  and  intolerable.  Let  the  laborer  complain  not  of 
fatigue ;  for  without  fatigue,  rest  is  but  restlessness  and  ennui. 
Repose  and  quiet,  sound  sleep,  after  severe  labor,  are  higher  en- 
joyments than  the  idle  ever  know.  Hunger  and  thirst,  when  not 
endured  too  long,  are  the  only  means  of  procuring  pleasure  from 
food  and  drink.  The  coarsest  crust,  and  the  cheapest  beverage, 
bring  exquisite  enjoyment  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  while  the 
most  luxurious  dishes,  and  most  costly  wines,  disappoint  the 
satiated  and  palsied  palates  of  the  gourmand,  the  glutton,  and  the 
epicure. 

Exposure  to  cold  prepares  us  to  feel  the  luxurious  comfort 
from  the  fire  of  a  cabin  ;  and  repose,  after  labor  in  a  hot  sun, 
beneath  a  grateful  shade,  and  beside  a  cool  rivulet,  confers  a 
calm  and  quiet  enjoyment,  that  none  but  the  overheated  and 
wearied  can  fully  appreciate.  To  remain  in-doors  in  cold, 
or  in  hot  weather,  "without  employment,  in  order  to  keep 
comfortable,  is  to  make  life  a  tedious  and  monotonous  burden. 
Comfort  is  a  pleasure  only  to  those  recently  relieved  from 
discomfort.  ''  With,  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  it 
brings  nothing  but  misery  and  wretchedness  to  those  who  have 
no  further  aims,  no  troubles  to  encounter,  no  difficulties  to  over- 
come. Solomon,  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  has,  feelingly, 
eloquently,  and  philosophically,  portrayed  the  exquisite  misery 
arising  from  the  thorough  fulfilment  of  human  hopes,  wishes, 
and  ambition.  The  quiet  rest  and  sleep  brought  on  by  labor 
and  fatigue,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  restlessness  which 
sickness  and  the  cares  of  state  beget,  by  Shakespeare,  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Henry  IV.,  a  part  of  which  we  quote : 

"  O  thou  dull  god  I  vhy  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leavest  the  kingly  oouch, 
A  watohoase,  or  a  common  'Janim  bell  r 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rook  his  braina 

In  enale  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 
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And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Gnrlinff  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  aeaf  ning  clamors  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  t  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  kin^  ?    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  i 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  " 

2d  Part  Kiko  Hkmk^  IV. 

No  great  epio  poet,  nor  dramatist,  nor  novelist,  has  ventured 
to  describe  still  life,  because  it  would  be  as  insipid  and  tire- 
Bome  in  the  recital,  as  it  is  disappointing  and  illusory  in  the 
fruition.  The  pleasure  derived  from  tales  of  fiction,  proceeds 
from  the  due  blending  and  admixture  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy.  'Tis  true,  there  are 
thousands  of  morbid,  diseased,  moral,  and  intellectual  appetites, 
among  writers  and  readers,  who  luxuriate  only  in  the  horrible, 
who  gloat  over  the  calendar  of  crime  and  misery,  and  are  only 
happy  when  ^ntemplating  the  ills  and  misfortunes  of  their 
fellow-beings. 

But  no  master  of  his  art  ever  indulged  overmuch  in  the  hor- 
rible. It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  moral  decadence 
of  our  day,  that  those  works  of  fiction,  and  those  periodicals 
that  chronicle  crime,  misery,  and  misfortune,  and  portray 
human  life  and  human  character,  in  the  darkest  colors,  are 
the  most  popular.  We  rejoice  that  this  Review  has  no 
corner  for  such  demoralizing  stuff — that  it  ministers  not  to 
depraved  tastes,  and  vulgar,  vicious  appetites  and  propensities. 

If  popular  literature  continues  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  to 
become  more  and  more  a  mere  chronicler  of  police  reports, 
of  misfortunes,  immorality,  and  crime,  we  shall  soon  have  rea- 
son to  admire  the  good  sense  of  the  French  in  shackling  the 
press ;  if  not,  the  wisdom  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  when  he 
thanked  G-od  that  there  was  not  a  printing  press  in  Virginia. 

The  vicissitudes  of  life  are  best  painted  by  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  as  their  works  give  more  pleasure,  in  the  perusal,  to  the 
reader  of  refined  taste  and  elevated  morality,  than  any  other, 
we  may  conclude  that  a  chequered  existence,  of  violent  con- 
trasts, of  peril  and  security,  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  of  ac- 
tion and  repose,  is  the  happiest ;  for  the  pleasure  in  reading 
Homer  and  Virgil,  is  chiefly  derived  from  our  sympathy  with 
the  actors  in  the  dramas.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  as  we  read, 
that  what  is  so  delightful  in  recital,  must  have  been  still  more 
delightful  in  action.  Homer  excels  Virgil  in  describing  human 
character,  and  in  portraying  violent  passion  and  violent  eLOtvoxv 
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but  his  paintings  of  scenery  and  of  still  nature^  want  the  deli- 
cate touches  of  Virgil,  and  he  is  sadly  wanting  in  religious 
sentiment  and  philosophical  reflection,  which  are  the  chief 
merits  of  Virgil,  and,  we  think,  of  all  good  poetry.  We  have 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer  the  iBneid  to  the  Iliad.  This  dissent 
from  the  general  judgment  of  mankind,  is  probably  owing  to 
our  want  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Gieek  idiom,  without 
which  no  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  writings  of  Homer. 

When  ^neas  and  part  of  his  ships  and  followers  are  cast 
upon  the  savage  and  inhospitable  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
balance  of  his  ships  and  their  crews  are  supposed  to  be  lost  in 
the  recent  storm,  he  makes  a  speech  to  his  surviving  followers, 
which  beautifully  exhibits  that  elasticity  of  the  brave  heart, 
which,  in  the  midst"  of  danger,  disaster,  and  difficulty,  plucks 
the  flower  of  hope  from  the  tomb  of  fortune,  and,  by  antici- 
pation, gilds  a  happy  future  by  retrospect  and  reminiscence  of 
an  adverse  past.- 

",0  Bocii  (neque  enim  ignari  snmuB  ante  malomm) 
O  passi  graviora,  dabit  Dens  his  quoqae  finem. 
Vos  et  ^ylleam  rabiem  pcnituBque  aonantes 
Acc^stiB  Bcopulos  ;  vos  et  Cyclopia  eaza 
Expert! :  Revocate  animos,  msestumque  timorem 
Mittite  :  forsan  et  hae  olim  meminuse  juvabit. 
Per  TarioB  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium ;  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
Ostendont.    Jliic  fas  regna  resurgere  Troja 
Durate,  et  Toe  met  rebus  serrate  secimdis." 

uEnkid,  Lib.  /.,  lines  199.207, 

The  last  line  should  be  the  motto  of  every  young  man  who 
is  about  to  engage  in  the  struggle  and  turmoil  of  active  life. 

T  here  is  a  still  finer  passage,  where  ^neas  sees  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  in  Carthage,  the  exploits  of 
the  Trojans  during  the  siege  of  the  city. 

**  Constitit  et  lacrimans,  '^Quis  jam  locus  inquit,  Achate, 
Que  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?" 

Lib.  L,  lines  i69,AQ0, 

Dryden  has  misconceived  and  murdered  this  passage,  and 
made  ^Eneas  a  whining  baby,  by  translating  "laboris^' 
**  woe." 

The  tears  become  the  pious  ^neas,  for  they  are  the  tears  of 
gratitude,  of  pride,  and  patriotic  exultation — ^not  the  expres- 
sion of  fear,  nor  the  invocation  of  pity. 

He  who  leads  a  life  of  danger,  difficulty  and  adventure,  of 
frequent  vicissitudes  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  is  not  only 
happy  while  encountering,  overcoming,  and  surmounting  the 
obstacles  that  beset  his  path  in  life,,  but  is  laying  up  a  store 
of  reminiscences  to  amuse  and  render  happy  the  retirement 
and  quietude  of  old  age.     The  recital  of  the  story  of  sudi  a 
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life  pleases  men,  and  subdaes  and  conquers  the  heart  of 
woman.  Every  one  recollects  how  Othello  woos  and  wins 
Desdemona  by  simply  telling  the  story  of  his  eventful  life : 

*'  My  Btory  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  p«ini  a  world  of  sighs ; 
She  Bwore  ; — ^in  fiuUi  'twas  Strang  'twas  passing  strange ; 
*Twas  pitifnl,  'twas  wondrons  pitiful : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  sach  a  man.    She  thanked  me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  spake. 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them." 

Othkllo,  Act  I.f  Scene  3. 

It  is  a  blemish  in  Virgil  that  he  has  introduced  a  god  to 
help  ^ne€UJ  woo  Dido.  His  story,  so  full  of  adventure,  of 
peril,  of  feats  of  courage,  and  of  privations  and  misfortunes, 
which  he  so  eloquently  relates,  was  enough  to  conquer  any 
woman.  The  kind-hearted,  compassionate,  amative  Queen 
was  more  than  half  conquered  ere  his  tale  began.  Her  recep- 
tion address,  the  most  beautiful  and  philosophical  that  ever 
fell  from  human  lips,  if  not  an  avowal  of  love,  was  a  premon- 
itory symptom  of  a  nascent  affection  : 

*'  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  suceurrere  disoo.'* 

What  a  glorious  line.  It  teaches  wisdom,  and  breathes  pure 
and  exalted  morality.  It  were  worth  while  to  lead  a  life  of 
suffering,  if  only  to  acquire  the  heart  that  ''  feels  another's 
woes."  In  youth,  we  heard  an  old  Scotch  song  that  delighted 
us,  because  it  contained  a  fraction  of  the  same  thought : 

*'  *Tis  the  poor  man  alone 
That  can  feel  for  the  poor. " 

All  men  are  not  poor,  but  all  who  have  reached  middle  life 
have  suffered  much  and  suffered  often.  The  chastening  rod 
of  adversity  very  generally  subdues  pride,  softens  the  heart, 
and  expands  the  affections.  As  we  have  recommended  one 
line  already  from  Virgil,  as  a  motto  for  the  young,  we  cannot 
pass  this  last  line  witiiout  recommending  it  as  a  maxim  for 
the  old  and  the  young.  "  Non  ignara  malt,  miseris  suceurrere 
disco,^^  approaches  in  purity  the  Christian  injunction,  ''  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

When  danger  is  inevitable,  women  display  more  fortitude 
than  men.  They  possess  passive,  not  active  courage.  They 
love,  and  adorn  a  home,  seek  quiet  retirement,  and  shun  and 
avoid  the  vicissitudes,  the  struggles,  the  rivalry  and  danger  of 
out-door  life.  What  constitutes  the  staple  of  man's  happiness 
is  death  to  woman.     The  excitement  of  change  of  ll{Q^d\SSk^ 
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oulty  and  danger,  often  recurring,  is  too  much  for  her  delicate 
nervous  system.  Tear  a  wife  away  four  times  from  homes 
that  she  has  adorned,  beautified,  and  learned  to  love,  and  the 
husband  will  as  surely  break  her  heart  as  he  will  break  his 
own  estate.  Virgil,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  ^neid,  has  graphi- 
cally sketched  the  opposite  character  of  man  and  woman,  as 
regards  the  love  of  a  fixed  and  settled  home.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  wanderings  by  land  and  by  sea,  iBneas  has,  for  the 
second  time,  reached  Sicily,  where  he  and  his  followers  receive 
a  kindly  welcome  from  Acestes,  who  offers  them  a  permanent 
home,  ^neas  and  his  men  reject  the  offer,  intent  on  settling 
in  Italy.  But  still  full  of  spirit,  and  buoyant  and  elate  wit£ 
hope,  they  remain  awhile  to  celebrate  with  feasts  and  games 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Anohises.  The  women, 
wearied  with  change  and  travel,  and  disaster  by  land  and  by 
sea,  become  desperate,  and,  resolving  to  compel  the  men  to 
settle  permanently  in  Sicily,  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  The  act  was 
natural,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  Virgil  should  have 
called  in  a  god  to  put  them  up  to  it.  The  promptings  of 
woman's  heart  should  have  induced  the  deed.  Poetic  truth 
and  poetic  effect  are  impaired  by  the  unnecessary  intervention 
of  a  deity. 

The  Amazonidae,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  a  poor  conceit  of 
Homer's,  which  Virgil  has  adopted.  A  "  Penthisilea  furens^^ 
who  has  doffed  the  dress  and  character  of  woman,  ''  avdet 
que  virts  concurrere^^^  is  a  natural  character  enough  in  a  Yan- 
kee infidel  convention.  On  such  occasions  '^her  tongue  is 
sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,"  and  though  no  warrior  her- 
self, she  plays  admirably  her  part  as  ^'  belli  tetterrima  causal 

The  subjects  of  which  we  treat,  though  never  probably 
grouped  together,  and  handled  as  a  whole,  as  we  are  attempt- 
ing, have  incidentally  and  separately  been  the  frequent  themes 
of  poetry,  and  we  should  defraud  the  reader  if  we  did  not  give 
the  language  of  those  who  have  written  so  much  more  elo- 
quently than  we  can  write.  Thi^  will  account  for,  and  justify 
our  frequent  quotations. 

Schiller,  in  an  ode  entitled  "  Honor  to  Woman,"  has  con- 
trasted  her  delicate  nature  with  the  rough  nature  of  man,  with 
an  ability  and  beauty  of  touch  that  are  unsurpassed  by  any- 
t  hing  in  modern  poetry  : 

"  Honor  to  woman !    To  her  it  is  g^ven 
To  guard  the  earth  with  the  roses  of  heaven  I 

AJl  blessed  she  linketh  the  loves  in  their  choir ; 
In  the  veil  of  the  Graces  her  beauty  concealing, 
She  tends  on  each  altar  that's  hallowed  to  feeling, 
And  keeps  ever  living  the  fire. 
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^  From  tKe  bounds  of  truth  careering, 

Miui*fl  etrong  spirit  wildly  sweeps  ; 
With  each  hssty  irapnlse  Toering, 

Dom  to  passion's  tronbled  deeps ; 
And  his  heart  contented  never, 

Greeds  to  grapple  with  the  far ; 
Chasing  his  own  dream  forever, 

On  through  many  a  distant  star  1 

^  Bnt  woman  with  looks  that  can  charm  and  enchain^ 
Lureth  back  at  her  beck  the  wild  truant  again, 

By  the  spell  of  hor  presence  beguiled  : 
In  tiie  home  of  her  mother,  her  nu>dest  abode. 
And  modest  the  manners  hy  nature  bestowed, 
Oa  nature's  most  eKqmsite  child  i 

"  Bruised  and  worn,'  but  fiercely  breasting, 

Foe  to  foe,  the  angry  strife ; 
Han  the  wild  one,  never  resting, 

Braves  along  the  troubled  life  ; 
What  he  planneth  still  pursuing, 

Vainly  as  the  hydra  bleeds, 
Crest  the  severed  crej?t  renewing — 

Wish  to  withered  wish  succeeds. 

^  But  woman,  at  peace  with  all  being,  reposes, 
And  seeks  for  the  moment  to  gather  the  roses, 

Whose  sweets  to  her  culture  belong. 
Ah  I  richer  than  he,  tho'  his  soul  reigneth  o'er 
The  mighty  dominion  of  genius  and  lore, 

And  the  infinite  circle  of  song. 

**  Strong  and  proud,  and  self-depen^ng, 

Man's  csld  bosom  beats  alone  ; 
Heart  with  heart  diviuely  blending. 

In  the  love  that  gods  have  known ; 
Souls'  sweet  interchange  of  feeling, 

Melting  tears  he  never  knows  ; 
Each  hara  sense,  the  hard  one  steeling. 

Arms  against  a  world  of  foes. 

'*  Alive  as  the  wind  haTp,  how  lightly  soever, 
If  wooed  by  the  zephyr,  to  music  will  quiver. 

Is  woman  to  hope  and  to  fear  ; 
Ah,  tender  one  \  still  at  the  shadow  of  grieving, 
How  quiver  the  chords — how  thy  bosom  is  heaving— 
How  trembles  thy  glance  through  the  tear  I 

*^  Han's  dominion,  war  and  labor, 

Might  to  right  the  statute  gave  ; 
Laws  are  in  the  Scythian's  sabre, 

When  the  Mede  reigzied— flee  the  slave  1 
Peace  and  meekness  grimly  routing. 

Prowls  the]' war-blast  rude  and  wild ; 
Eris  rages,  hoarsely  shouting. 

Where  the  vanished  Graces  smiled.** 

The  love  of  danger  first  exhibits  itself  in  the  child  learning 
i^  walk.  When  it  first  stands  alone ;  when  it  first  toddles 
along  a  few  steps  ;  recovers,  and  toddles  along  cigain  ^  how  it 
trembles  with  mixed  sensations  of   fear  and  exultatioa  a 
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pleasure  again  ?  '  In  a  few  years  it  begins  to  ride  on  horseback, 
held  in  the  seat  by  a  parent's  hand,  and  desperately  clinging 
to  the  pummel  and  the  mane.  By  degrees  the  parent  relaxes 
his  hand,  the  child  takes  hold  of  the  rein  in  one  hand,  still 
clinging  to  the  pummel  with  the  other.  All  the  while,  fear 
and  courage  hold  divided  empire :  but  danger  encountered 
tnd  overcome  gradually  conquers  fear,  and  prepares  the  boy 
for  bolder  essays.  The  pummel  is  let  go,  the  left  hand  grasps 
the  rein,  the  right  wields  the  lash,  and  the  barbed  heel  drives 
the  spur  to  the  rowel-hilt — ^victory  is  complete,  danger  forgot- 
ten or  contemned : 


"  For  danger  knows 
Thftt  Gosar  is  more  damcerons  than  he  I 


ff 


Yet  'tis  the  love  of  the  excitement  of  danger  that  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood  has  given  zest  to  enjoyment,  filled  the 
breast  with  exalted  pride,  and  incited  and  urged  on  to  new  and 
more  daring  undertakings.  Now,  the  perils  of  the  fox-chase, 
the  deer-hunt  or  the  steeple-chase,  beget  the  more  exquisite 
pleasure,  because  they  most  endanger  life.  The  everyday 
stimulant  of  danger  has  become  almost  a  necessity  of  life,  and 
danger,  too,  is  encountered  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  ai;iy» 
thing  to  be  attained  by  the  peril  incurred. 

*«  Or  if  the  |>ath  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lore  alone.*' 

Ladt  or  THE  Lakb. 

The  love  of  danger  in  the  abstract— of  danger  for  danger's 
sake — is  an  acquired  quality,  but  one  very  readily  acquired  by 
those  whose  course  of  life  environs  them  with  difficulty  and 
peril.  All  huntsmen,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  exhibit  it,  but  it  ia 
most  strongly  displayed  in  those  who,  like  "  Daniel  Boone^ 
the  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,"  habituated  to  the  dangera 
and  exposure  of  frontier  life,  cannot  sleep  quietly  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  scalping  knife  or  the  lullaby  of  the  war-whoop. 
The  true  frontierman  shuns  the  advent  of  civilization,  and  is 
continually  moving  farther  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  new 
adventures  and  new  perils.  The  trapper,  not  satisfied  with 
the  frontier,  urges  his  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  crosses 
them,  and  is  arrested  in  his  seareh  of  adventure  only  by  the 
waves  of  the  broad  pacific.  But  there  is  a  character  bolder 
and  more  adventurous  than  the  frontierman  or  the  trapper^ 
tlian  the  soldier,  or  than  he  who  seeks  pleasure  mid  the  crush- 
ing ice  and  killing  frost  of  the  polar  circle.  The  trapper^ 
when  he  has  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  adventure,  finds 
that  the  Christian  missionary  has  preceded  him,  and  is  quietly 
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and  fearlessly  teaching  the  traths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  savages 
on  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Well,  and  fearlessly,  and  faithfully  has  the  injunction,  "  Go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  been 
obeyed.  The  Christian  martyr  is  the  bravest  of  men.  How 
many  thousands  must  have  perished  by  the  cross  and  at  the 
stake,  ere  Cyonstantine  proclaimed  Christianity  the  religion  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  civilized  world.  The  world  was  ready 
for  the  proclamation,  for  already  Christian  missionaries  had 
silently  planted  the  cross,  not  only  throughout  the  empire,  but 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  mast  of  Africa.  Stimulated  by 
no  worldly  ambition,  by  no  love  of  fame,  by  no  hope  of  reward, 
we  discover  from  the  results  of  their  labors,  that  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  exercised  a  self-devoting  courage,  far 
excelling  that  of  any  other  men.  They  were  but  human 
beings,  with  much  of  human  frailties  and  passions.  The  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  of  encountering  danger,  of  overcoming 
it,  or  of  dying  in  a  noble  undertaking,  gave  zest  to  their  reli- 
gious zeal,  and  helped  to  sustain  them  in  their  hours  of  trial. 
The  consciousness  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  noble  adventure, 
robs  death  of  half  its  terrors.  Ovid  has  well  expressed  this 
thought  in  the  epitaph  of  Phsston : 

"  Hio  situs  est  Phston  ;  curms  auriga  paterni, 
Quern  si  non  tenuit,  maf^uis  tamen  i>eriit  ausis." 

As  the  war-horse,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  pants  for 
battle,  so  the  breast  of  the  brave  soldier  swells  with  indignation 
when  he  is  warned  to  shun  danger.  This  natural  feeling 
justifies  the  boastful  language  which  Shakespeare  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  modest  Csssar,  when  he  is  told  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  go  to  the  senate-house,  and  likewise  justifies  the 
language  wliich  Moore  attributes  to  Hafed  under  a  like  prov- 
ocation : 

**  *  Danger  I  oh,  tempt  me  not  to  boast,* 
The  youth  exclaimed  *  thou  little  know'st 
What  he  can  brave,  who,  bom  and  nuret 
In  £>anffer*s  paths,  has  dared  her  worst  t 
Upon  whose  ear  the  signal-word 

Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking  ; 
Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  tne  sword 

His  fevered  hand  must  grasp  in  waking  t 
Danger  I* " 

Firs  Worshippers. 

There  is  a  deep  and  useful  philosophy  to  be  learned  from 
this  love  of  danger,  which  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  risk  life  or 
limb,  balanced  by  natural  fear,  which  inclines  us  to  avoid 
danger,  in  order  to  preserve  existence.    Timidity  and  rashness 
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are  alike  to  be  avoided,  and  eduoation  should  be  directed  to 
blending  prudence  with  courage — patience,  perseverance,  and 
the  love  of  home,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
The  love  of  peace  and  quietude,  carried  too  far,  begets  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  injury  and  injustice,  and  thus  defeats 
its  own  ends.  To  be  prepared  for  war,  and  ready  to  wage  it 
with  undaunted  courage  when  necessary,  is  the  best  means  of 
preserving  individual,  social,  and  national  peace.  Rashness 
is  prudence  sometimes.  To  avoid  danger  we  must,  often, 
meet  it  half  way.  Too  much  meekness  and  patience,  under 
insult  and  injury,  but  encourages  further  aggression. 

"  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  thy  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

The  physical  and  the  moral  world  are  alike  sustained  (as 
we  have  often  said)  by  opposing,  yet  concurrent  forces.  In 
the  detecting,  analyzing,  expounding,  and  balancing  these 
forces,  lies  the  germ  of  a  true  philosophy.  God  has  made 
nothing  evil,  nothing  useless.  This  truth  should  be  our 
guide  in  all  moral  researches. 

We  have  exhibited  the  pleasing  struggles  of  the  child  and 
the  boy  with  fear  and  danger,  as  he  gradually  learns  to  ride, 
and  acquires  command  of  his  horse.  All  the  exciting  amuse- 
ments of  childhood,  of  puberty,  and  manhood  are  but  a  suc- 
cession of  adventures  of  this  kind.  Tops  and  marbles  afford 
insipid  amusement.  Ball,  bandy,  prisoner's  base,  cricket, 
swimming,  shooting,  skating,  &c.,  in  which  danger  is  incurred 
and  physical  power  exerted,  afford  far  more  pleasure,  and 
better  prepare  the  boy  for  the  hardships,  privations,  and  perils 
of  active  manhood.  Chess,  drafts,  whist,  and  other  merely 
intellectual  amusements,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  'Tis 
throwing  away  thought  and  study  that  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  reading  history,  iravels,  biography,  and  poetry, 
which  reading  soon  becomes  more  agreeable  than  mere  intel- 
lectual games — ^that,  in  truth,  improve  neither  mind  nor  body. 

We  have  a  neighbor  and  friend,  a  staid,  correct,  learned^ 
orthodox  and  indefatigable  clergyman,  who  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  courage  is  a  universal  masculine 
quality,  that  will  find  vent  and  exercise,  even  if  it  have  to 
"  ooze  out  at  the  elbows !"  He  always  drives  a  fat,  restive, 
and  dangerous  horse,  ever  ready  to  kick  or  run  off.  He  has 
had  more  upsets,  runnings  dff,  smashing  of  buggies  and  sulkies, 
and  bruising  of  limbs,  than  any  man  in  Virginia.  All  the 
equine  species  seem  to  know  him,  for  let  him  get  into  what 
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carriage  he  will,  however  tame  the  horses  theretofore,  they  are 
sure  to  treat  him  to  an  adventure.  We  are  surprised  that  any 
one  should  be  so  rash  as  to  ride  with  him,  for  they  are  sure  to 
be  thrown  out.  Sometimes  dashed  violently  down  a  hill ;  at 
others,  thrown  into  the  soft  mud  of  a  ditch,  with  the  Parson 
under  them — for  he  is  always  foremost  in  such  adventures — 
yet  his  love  of  wild  horses  daily  increases,  and  we  have  of  late 
seen  him  sitting  in  a  sulky,  no  bigger  than  Queen  Mab's 
chariot,  with  a  pair  of  cobweb  reins,  ready  to  break  any 
moment,  driving  a  restive  and  runaway  horse  at  a  rapid  rate, 
happier  and  more  exultant  all  the  while  than  the  foremost  rider  in 
a  fox-hunt.  We  used  to  be  terribly  concerned  whenever  he 
rode  out — for  His  his  splendid  library  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion that,  in  part,  render  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Port  Royal 
classic  and  agreeable.  As  Horace  invooated  the  ship  that 
bore  Virgil  in  his  perilous  voyage  across  the  Adriatic,  we  were 
wont  to  invocate  the  Parson's  horse,  in  his  far  more  perilous 
land  voyages : 

*'  Equua  !  qui  tibi  creditnm 
Debes  Friend  WiUiam^ 
Reddaa  incolumem,  preeor, 
£t  seires  anime  dimidiam  men  I" 

We  have  at  length,  however,  acquired  faith  in  his  star ; 
he  is  invulnerable  as  Achilles,  and  fortunate  as  Ceesar.  No 
horse,  and  no  vehicle,  is  seriously  unsafe  that  bears  him  and 
"  his  fortunes !" 

.  We  have  seen  the  love  of  the  excitement  of  danger  begin- 
ning in  early  childhood,  and  increasing,  continually  in  inten- 
sity, up  to  manhood.  We  have  found  that  men  derive  the 
highest  enjoyment  from  those  sports  and  those  pursuits  that 
are  attended  with  most  peril  and  adventure.  'Tis  not,  there- 
fore, at  all  strange  that  war  is  the  favorite  pursuit  of  man ; 
nor,  that  it  has  ever  been  considered  the  most  honorable.  This 
love  of  war,  and  admiration  of  distinguished  warriors,  is  strictly 
accordant  with  the  rest  of  the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 
War  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  pursuits,  and  is  attended 
with  more  vicissitudes,  more  violent  contrasts,  more  adventure, 
and  more  privation  and  occasional  suffering,  than  any  other. 
War  prepares  nations  to  enjoy  peace,  and  to  make  good  use  of  it 
War  draws  closer  the  social  ties ;  for  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  high  and  low,  finding  themselves  beset  by  a  common 
danger,  forget,  for  a  while,  class  distinctions,  in  order  to  unite  for 
common  defence.  Foreign  war  begets  social  intestine  peace  and 
brotherhood.  The  rapacious  greed  of  gain  becomes  less  busy  and 
exacting,  rivalry  and  competition  less  active  \  eoouoisv^  tAk&% 
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the  place  of  luxury,  a  hardy  manliness  of  a  degenerate  effemi- 
naoy,  the  real,  the  true,  and  the  natural,  of  the  adventitious, 
the  conventional,  and  the  artificial.  Humbugs  are  expelled, 
hypocrites  and  pretenders  exposed,  wealth  and  position  cease  to 
be  worshipped,  and  the  true  man  starts  into  life,  and  is  put 
uppermost. 

In  time  of  long  peace,  the  people  always  select  as  governors, 
enervate,  indulgent  demagogues,  who  flatter  their  vices,  buy 
their  votes,  and  tax  heavily  the  rich  to  distribute  the  panim 
et  cir censes  to  the  idle  poor.  In  time  of  war  they  call  a  Cin- 
oinnatus  or  a  Washington  to  the  helm  of  state.  Long  peace  is 
more  destructive  of  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  rich 
than  of  the  poor.  The  necessity  of  labor,  with  most  of  the 
poor,  preserves  something  of  purity,  manliness,  and  hardihood, 
in  their  characters.  The  rich  find  in  voluptuous  enjoyment  the 
only  road  to  distinction,  and  they  all  become  enervate,  timid, 
and  emasculate.  War  elevates  the  sentiments  and  the  aims 
of  men,  makes  them  love,  honor  and  appreciate  each  other 
according  to  each  one's  moral  worth ;  begets  enterprise  and 
hardihood  of  character,  makes  men  brave  and  self-reliant,  adds 
new  force  and  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  strips  off  masks,  exposes 
humbug  and  pretension,  and  exhibits  each  man's  true  worth 
and  character. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  owing  to  a  long  peace. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Rome  suffered  little  from  foreign 
invasion,  and  from  the  reign  of  Augustus,  little  from  war  of 
any  kind.  The  emperors  successively  usurped  the  throne  by  a 
c(n/p(/e  mam,  which,  occasioned  no  general  war  or  disturbance, 
and  the  armies  stationed  in  the  frontier  provinces  prevented  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  who  surrounded  the  empire.  Thus, 
internal  peace  was  preserved  for  five  hundred  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  Romans  had  so  degenerated  in  mind  and 
body  that  they  could  neither  write  a  book  nor  fight  a  battle. 
Mere  handfuls  of  barbarians  successively  overrun  and  conquered 
the  empire.  Fear  magnified  their  numbers,  but  in  no  instance 
were  the  northern  hordes  equal  in  number  to  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  people  they  conquered.  They  adopted  at  once  the  lan- 
guage, the  dress,  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  those  whom  they 
held  in  subjection.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  hordes 
was  soon  lost  among  the  conquered  nations,  because  they  were 
too  few  in  number,  when  crossed  by  intermarriage,  to  affect 
the  bodily  peculiarities  of  the  mass  of  the  conquered.  Italians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  are,  in  language,  customs,  laws,  religion, 
and  personal  appearance,  Romans.  The  invading  barbarians 
were,  in  mind  and  body,  superior  to  the  Romans  of  the  sixth 
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oeotary.  It  required  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  war  to  restore 
that  character  which  a  long  peace  had  emasculated.  It  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  Christendom  fairly  and  fully 
awaked  from  its  torpor,  and  began  the  era  of  a  new,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  higher  civilization.  There  have  been  many 
local  episodes  of  partial  and  temporary  retrogression  since  the 
fall  of  Rome.  Italy  was  first  to  sin.  The  Crusades  gave  her 
trade  and  wealth,  and,  for  a  time,  stimulated  improvement. 
But  trade  and  wealth  very  soon  begat  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
The  Italian  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  peace,  or  con- 
ducted war  with  hired  troops.  Italy  became  a  by- word  for 
cowardice  and  effeminacy.  Yet  now,  her  people  are  as  brave 
as  any  in  Europe,  because,  for  the  last  half  century,  she  has 
been  the  frequent  theatre  of  war.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
8pain  stood  fietr  ahead  of  all  Christendom  in  intellect  and  cour- 
age. The  removal  of  the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  America, 
gave  her  long  internal  peace  and  great  wealtli.  She,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  sank  too,  into  insignificance.  The  inva- 
sions of  the  French,  and  subsequent  civil  wars,  have  restored 
her  pristine  courage,  and  she  is  now  starting  into  new  life. 
Peace,  and  trade,  and  wealth,  depressed  and  depraved  Portugal, 
and  injured  Dutch  character.  Every  Englishman  was  a  hero 
under  the  Tudors  and  under  Cromwell.  Internal  peace  ener- 
vated Englishmen ;  and  when  Charles  Edward  invaded  the 
nation,  every  Englishman  played  the  coward. 

Frequent  wars  of  invasion  are  necessary  to  keep  nations  pro- 
gressive. War  alone  subjects  all  to  those  perils,  trials,  vicissi- 
tudes, dangers,  and  privations,  that  are  necessary  agencies  in 
developing,  maturing,  and  fortifying  character,  and  in  exciting 
intellectual  energy,  activity,  and  inventiveness. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advereity, 
That  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomoufl, 
Wears  yet  a  precioua  jewel  in  its  head  !" 
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Having  given  to  our  intelligent  and  esteemed  readers,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  1859,  a  brief  sketch  of  Mobile,  we  proceed  now  in 
adding  new  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  that  city. 

The  location  of  Mobile,  according  to  Pickett's  History,  was  origin- 
ally at  Dog  EiveVf  a  few  miles  below  her  present  site. 

The  traditions  of  the  old  settlers,  however,  are  not  in  harmony 
with  that  opinion,  and  according  to  their  recollections,  the  original 
site  was  at  the  Twenty-Mile  Bluff'  on  the  Mobile  river. 

This  latter  opinion  has  been  verified  by  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Meek,  the 
present   speaker  of  the  Alabama  House  of  B&^T^&KXiXAdAN^sik^  vbl^ 
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author  of  a  History  of  that  State  which  is  soon  to  be  pablished,  by 
reliable  authorities  found  in  the  Library  of  the  North  daring  hu 
visit  to  that  section  last  summer. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  French  was  made  in  the  year  1702,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  called  "  Fort  St.  Lauii  di 
la  MobiU:' 

At  this  place  the  French  continued  their  headquarters  in  Louisi- 
ana until  the  year  1711,  when  they  moved  up  higher,  and  established 
Fort  Cond^,  which  was  called  by  the  British  Fori  Charlotte.  As  the 
land  was  too  valuable  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  mere  idle  mili- 
tary occupation,  the  United  States  government  sold  it  to  some  enter- 
prising citizens.  Its  site  is  now  covered  with  substantial  private 
dwellings  and  warehouses. 

Of  all  the  first  colonists,  Bisnvillb,  the  nobU  and  chivalrout 
governor  of  Louisiana^  seemed  alone  to  be  endowed  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  discoverer  and  explorer.  He  worked  while  all  the  rest 
seemed  to  think  of  naught  besides  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and 
complaining  to  the  government  at  home.  He  alone  appeared  to  be 
really  unselfish,  magnanxmouSy  and  brave. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  whole  population  of  Louisiana  numbered 
324  souls,  and  Mobile  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  remained 
the  capital  town  of  Louisiana  till  1720. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  census  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Spanish 
commandant,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mobile  numbered  746. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  inhabitants  were,  by  another  census,  1,788, 
most  probably  including  the  garrison  of  Fort  Conde. 

In  1799,  Mobile  wasvisit^  by  Mr.  Andrew  EUicott,  an  eminent 
surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  running  the  boundary  line,  dlst  degree  north  latitude,  between 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Spain,  under  the 
treaty  of  1795  with  Spain.  He  found  ilfo^iYs handsomely  situated; 
with  some  tolerably  good  houses ;  forty  families  up  the  Mobile  and 
Tensas  rivers  to  the  boundary  line  ;  from  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay, 
up  the  Conecuh  river  to  the  boundary,  but  two  plantations  ;  the  pop- 
ulation of  West  Florida  very  inconsiderable,  and  Mobile  and  Fensa- 
cola  with  1,500  inhabitants. 

The  occupation  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  below  the  Slst 
degree  of  north  latitude,  by  the  Americans  in  the  year  1813 — an 
occupancy  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  purcha^  of  Louisiana 
in  1803,  but  deferred  for  so  long  a  time  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  held  on  to  it  as  a  part  of  West  Florida — was  the 
signal  for  stirring  events  in  the  lower  country  of  the  then  Mississippi 
territory. 

In  April,  1813,  when  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Mo- 
bile, war  was  pending  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  town  of  Mobile  and  the  fort  Conde  {by  the  British  called  Fori 
Charlotte),  above  mentioned,  involved  a  strategic  position  of  great 
importance  to  the  Americans,  as  well  as  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  capture  of  Mobile,  as  well 
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Kew-OrleanSy  made  a  part  of  a  systematic  plan  of  invasioDi  if  not 
of  conquest,  by  the  English  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Fortunately,  before  the  enemy  were  able  to  attempt  this  conquest, 
the  Americans  were  here,  and  had  some  means  of  resistance,  and 
peace  following  closely,  no  material  evil  was  suffered  by  what  little 
success  they  obtained. 

For,  had  the  demonstration  been  followed  by  the  consequences 
aimed  at,  the  entire  Gulf  coast  must  have  been  the  scene  of  an  Indian 
war — the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting — provoked  and  incited  against 
the  Americans  by  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  base  of  oper- 
ations including  all  the  principal  ports  and  harbors  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  unlimited  means  to  annoy  and  alfflict  the 
Americans. 

The  English,  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment, *^  to  assemble  and  organize  fugitive  Indians,  runaway  negroes, 
French  pirates,  and  all  such  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Kentucky,  as  having  witnessed  the  folly,  and  felt  the  oppression 
of  the  American  government,  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  over- 
tures and  receive  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  left  Pen- 
sacola  for  Fort  Bowser,  Mobile  Point,  early  in  September,  1814. 

The  English  force  consisted  of  4  ships- of- war,  590  men,  and  90 
guns,  with  130  marines,  and  600  Indians. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1814,  the  enemy  established  a  mortar- 
battery  in  the  rear  of  the  fort. 

On  the  14  th  of  September,  1814,  the  armed  vessels  took  their 
positions  within  musket  range  of  its  water  front.  A  vigorous  con- 
test ensued. 

The  fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence,  of  the  United 
States  army,  whose  force  was  only  120  officers  and  men,  with  20 
pieces  of  cannon,  several  of  which  were  badly  mounted,  behind  a 
battery  scarcely  knee  high. 

The  engagement  lasted,  front  and  rear,  three  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  enemy  were  completely  repulsed,  losing  one  of  his  ships, 
the  HermeSj  which,  becoming  unmanageable,  ran  ashore  and  was 
abandoned  and  burned  by  her  commander,  and  232  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  American  loss  was  8  killed.  Colonel  Nichols  re- 
turned by  land  to  Pensacola. 

General  J&ckson  being  speedily  informed  of  this  event,  and  of  the 
Spanish  sympathy  with  the  English,  hastened  down,  and  with  an 
army  of  4,000  men,  assembled  at  Fort  Montgomery,  proceeded  to 
Pensacola. 

There  he  witnessed  the  English  ensign  unfurled  on  the  forts  along 
with  that  of  Spain. 

He  speedily  stormed  an  outwork  and  took  possession.  The  English 
with  their  allies,  the  red  men,  and  400  runaway  negroes,  whom  they 
had  allured  to  their  standard,  took  to  flight. 

The  negroes  were  taken  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  as  slaves  by 
those  who  had  incited  them  to  rebellion  against  their  American 
masters. 
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General  Jackfion  speedily  left  Pensacola,  marched  to  Mobile,  and 
thence  to  New-Orleans,  then  threatened  with  an  attack. 

Immediately  after  the  great  victory  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815, 
the  English  genpral,  Lambert,  retreated,  and  re-establishing  his  com- 
munication with  his  fleet,  sailed  for  Dauphin  Island,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  Mobile.  But  it  was  thought  prudent  first  to  sub- 
due Fort  Bowyer,  which  had  so  gallantly  repelled  the  former  attack. 
The  enemy  landed  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  instituted  a  siege  in  all  its  formality. 

On  the  10th  of 'February,  1815,  the  batteries  were  carried  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  ditch. 

On  the  11th  February,  1815,  a  surrender  was  agreed  upon,  and 
on  the  next  day  the  fort  was  evacuated. 

Though  the  previous  successful  resistance  might  have  warranted 
a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  brave  defenders,  against  such  an  army 
as  had  then  besieged  them,  no  effort  could  have  withstood  the 
thousands  of  veteran  troops  that  now  pressed  upon  the  small  and 
badly  provided  redoubt,  who  promised  themselves  some  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  ^'  the  beauty  and  booty  ^  of  New-Orleans. 

Happily,  the  next  day  after  the  evacuation,  the  ISth  of  February, 
1815,  news  of  peace  came,  which  had  been  concluded  at  Ghent,  in 
December,  1814. 

So,  Mobile  was  saved  from  conquest.  As  the  American  people 
had  been  pressing  down  for  years  along  the  border,  over  which  they 
could  not  come,  because  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  thus  settlements 
were  made  in  towns,  and  plantations  opened  in  a  country  new  and 
fresh. 

St.  Stephens^  situated  on  the  Tombigbec  river,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Mobile,  was  the  principal  town.  Here  was  the  seat  of  a 
land  office  of  the  United  States  Court,  of  rich  merchants,  and  of 
Indian  traders,  of  beautiful  women,  and  of  undoubted  commercial 
activity  and  prosperity.  St.  Stephens  became  the  mother  of  Mobile. 
Its  trade  left  it  and  came  here,  its  people  came  here,  its  very  houses 
were  brought  hither,  and  there  is  more  than  one  good  substantial 
mansion  now  in  this  city  that  once  graced  the  streets  and  lawns  of 
St.  Stephens. 

In  this  rage  for  speculation,  Mobile  had  at  a  nearly  day  a  formi- 
dable rival  in  the  town  of  Blakely.  This  town  is  pleasatitly  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tensas  river,  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sea  with  Mobile,  and,  perhaps,  more  readily  approached 
by  vessels,  whether  from  the  rivers  or  from  Mobile  bay.  The 
locality  is  well  adapted  to  commerce,  and  equally  to  the  facility  of 
building  and  improvement  for  a  large  city,  with  abundant  springs 
of  delicious  water. 

It  is  an  inherent  disposition  in  the  race  to  make  money  out  of 
laruly  and  the  Spaniards  would  give  any  man  as  much  as  he  wanted ; 
all  that  was  required  was  a  petition  in  respectful  terms,  to  JSl 
Senor  Commandantey  setting  forth  that  the  land  was  unoccupied,  and 
that  the  petitioner  had  some  use  for  it. 
About  the  period  above  mentioned,  T.  L.  Hallett,  Esq.,  an  enter- 
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prising  gentleman,  arrived  in  the  Mobile  Bay  in  a  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  he  had,  besides  merchandise  for  an  extensive  business,  several 
frames  of  houses  with  workmen  readj  to  erect  them. 

He  first  went  to  Blakely,  but  so  extravagant  were  the  views  of 
the  lot  owners,  that  he  was  induced  to  come  to  Mobile,  where  he 
settled,  and  became  a  very  influential,  active,  and  enterprising 
merchant.     This  is  said  to  have  given  the  preponderance  to  Mobile. 

Many  of  the  houses  at  Blakely  were  removed  to  Mobile,  and  its 
stores  and  warehouses  gradually  decayed.  Its  beautiful  hills,  crowned 
by  gigantic  live  oaks,  refreshed  by  perennial  springs  of  delicious 
water,  are  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  solitary  keeper  of  a  public 
house,  who  can  solace  himself  with  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
traveller. 

In  January,  1814,  the  l^slature  of  the  Mississippi  territory  in- 
corporated the  <'  President  and  Commissioners  of  the  Town  of 
Mobile."  The  act  provided  that  the  tax  assessment  should  be  12^  cents 
on  every  100  dollars  of  property  liable  to  taxation. 

The  Legislature  of  the  new  State  of  Alabama  incorporated  Mobile 
as  a  city  in  December,  1819,  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  Mobile."  The  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
city  was  increased  by  a  tax  of  fifly  cents  on  onip  hundred  dollars,  on 
personal  and  real  estate. 

Addin  Lewis,  Esq.,  a  collector  of  the  United  States  revenue,  was 
the  first  mayor,  and  Edwai'd  Hail,  Esq.,  the  first  city  clerk. 

Mr.  Lewis  was,  at  the  same  time,  besides  collector  of  customs  and 
mayor  of  Mobile,  the  postmaster  of  Mobile  and  the  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Mobile. 

In  the  year  1820,  a  company  for  supplying  the  city  of  Mobile 
with  water  was  incorporated,  with  the  exclusive  right  for  50  years, 
and  is  furnishing  now  hydrant  water,  not  excelled  in  purity  by  any 
public  water-works  in  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  the  city,  up  to  the  year  1830,  was  very  gradual, 
containing  then  12,000  or  13,000  inhabitants. 

The  advance,  meanwhile,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  in  all  the 
elements  of  wealth,  and  of  social  as  well  as  commercial  improve- 
ment^ has  been  great,  and  the  inhabitants  number  now  about  35,000. 

Many  new  and  substantial  residences  have  been  built.  The  gen- 
eral salubrity  of  Mobile,  the  fine  climate,  the  suburban  attractions, 
and  the  creation  of  a  thousand  inducements  and  allurements  that 
cluster  around  social  life,  have  operated  much  in  her  favor.  In  fact, 
Mobile  will  be  soon  a  great  central  point,  from  which  commerce  will 
diverge  by  land  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  great  interior,  and  by 
sea  not  only  to  Europe  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  Mexico,  South  America,  and  California. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
port  of  Mobile  over  that  of  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  statistical  accounts,  contained  in  the  accompanying  review,  taken 
from  the  Mobile  Merchant  Exchange  FHcea  Current : 
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Exports  of  Cotton  from  Mobile  to  Foreign  Ports  for  Two  Years. 


Whar*  Bzporled. 


To  Great  Britain— In  American  V«»*sels 
In  British  Vesseln. . 
In  Swedish  ye8!»elK 


Total  to  Great  Britain 

To  f  rsnee-^In  American  Tessels. 
To  Spain—In  Spanish  Vessels 


Tew  ending  Hat  A«(iut,  1659. 
Bnles. 


Ponod*. 


247436 
105545 


To  Rassia 

To  Holland 

To  Belgium 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen . 
To  Sardinia  and  Denmark 

To  Sweden, 

To  Trieste  and  Genoa 


Total  to  other  Foreign  Ports. 
Grand  total 


3529S1 


105782 


7798 


10551 
1802 
6904 
96S2 


4668 

8834 


48391 


128692188 
54634863 


183327051 


55861387 


3874479 


8567656 

946424 

3569298 

4952273 


2472270 
4565864 


2502376^ 


To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  Spain 

To  other  Foreign  Ports 


Total. 


5149521268026681 


Tnlnc 


$14939552 
6&76C62 


121816214 


6393042 


603287 


1060556 
110787 
410497 
563470 


28654f 

23943^^ 


2971292 


131683835 


Tear  «ndins  Slit  Aoguat,  ItM. 


Bmies 


18812(1 

76823 

700 


265648 


89689 


2800 


10909 
1358 


6047 

282 

315( 

7137 


28^83 


387015 


Poundi- 


9750880.J 

38641015 

864018 


36513838 


46555080 


1372373 


5752860 
725244 


3194540 

143584 

1634491* 

3683314 


15133982 


199575273 


Taloc. 


$1078979T 
4247035 
4026< 


15077696 


5137902 


164924 


70  4014 
91735 


389065 

143  SO 

174652 

400S4I 


177468T 


22155219 


BSCAPITULAVtOH. 


352981 

10243.1 

7798 

48349 


514952 


183327051 

64142311 

3814459 

26023784 

26802C681 


$21816214 

61H6964 

603287 

2971292 

$31683335 


265643 

89689 

2800 

288:: 


387016 


ia66138.'^8 

40555080 

1372373 

15183982 


199575273 


$15077696 

51379«JS 

164924 

177468T 


$22155219 


The  receipt!*  of  cotton  at  this  port,  for  the  yesr,  August  3lBt>1858,  to  AnguKt  31(it,  1859 
amount  to  691,724  bales,  which  is  an  excess  of  168,GG6  bales  on  that  of  the  preceding  jear. 

Very  shortly  after  the  evacaation  of  the  Spaniards,  a  newspaper 
was  estahlished  in  Mohile,  even  before  the  battle  of  New-Orleans. 
There  are  here  now  four  daily  newspapers,  and  as  many  weekly 
papers  from  the  same  offices. 

The  Register  (democratic)  is  the  oldest  paper,  and  dates  from 
December,  1821.     It  is  now  published  by  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth. 

The  Advertiser  (conservative)  was  established  in  1833,  and  is  now 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Clark  &  Co.  The  Evening  News,  now 
an  appendage   of  the  first,  dates  from  the  1st  of  November,  1852. 

The  Tribune  (independent)  was  founded  in  1842,  and  is  now  puV 
hshed  by  Messrs.  H.  Ballantyne  &  Co. 

The  Mercury  (State  rights  democrat)  was  established  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1857^  and  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Horn,  Brantly  & 
Co.,  the  editors  of  which  have  shown  us  all  courtesy  in  strengthening 
our  friendly  relations  in  Mobile,  for  which  we  tender  our  sincerest 
thanks. 

Twenty-four  places  for  the  worship  of  God  are  now  to  be  found 
here,  among  which  nearly  all  the  principal  sects  of  Christians  are 
represented,  with  able  ministers,  and  the  Jews  also  have  two  syna- 
gogues.  Among  the  church  edifices  are  several  that  would  be  cred- 
itable to  any  of  our  larger  cities,  while  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, are  neat,  well  built,  well  preserved,  and  well  attended.  There 
Are  three  Roman  Catholic,  five  Met\iod\sl,  foMt  Pr^byterian,  three 
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Protestant  Episcopal,  and  three  Baptist  churches,  one  Protestant 
Methodist  church,  one  Bethel  (the  latter  for  seamen),  one  church  for 
colored  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  two  churches  for  colored 
Methodists,  and  a  Floating  Chapel  anchored  in  the  Mohile  Bay,  for 
the  seamen  of  the  large  commercial  fleet,  while  awaiting  cargoes. 
The  "  Bethel "  and  the  "  Ship-Church"  are  beneficent  charities. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  here.     Amon^;  them  are : 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, in  which  the  young  orphan  children  of  this  city,  who  are  left 
penniless  and  friendless,  are  taken,  nursed,  clothed  and  trained  for 
some  useful  calling. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society  has  connected  with  it  a  moat  hu- 
mane provision — a  row  of  12  brick  houses  ("  the  Widows'  Row"  ) 
and  occupied  by  none  but  widows,  in  order  to  rescue  "  the  lone 
ones"  from  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  desolation. 

The  Samaritan  Society,  and  the  "  Can't-get-Away  Club,"  are 
specially  devoted  to  the  sick  and  suffering. 

The  City  owns  an  Hospital,  a  large,  commodious  and  well-venti- 
lated edifice  for  the  poor,  where  they  are  all  well  nursed  and  attended 
by  highly  competent  and  skilful  physicians. 

The  United  States  have  a  Marine  Hospital  here,  an  excellent 
establishment,  with  an  eminent  professional  gentleman  at  its  head. 

The  Providence  Infirmary  is  a  large,  new,  and  well-arranged 
building,  under  the  kindly  superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Besides  these  institutions,  which  are  public,  there  are  several 
private  hospitals  under  the  care  of  enterprising  professional  gentlemen. 

With  a  medical  faculty  sufficiently  numerous,  and  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional training.  Mobile  needs  nothing  that  public  spirit  and  private 
enterprise  can  do,  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  incident  to  the  climate. 

No  city  in  the  Union  has  a  better  regulated  Fire  Department  than 
Mobile.  There  are  eight  engine  companies,  and  one  hook-and-ladder 
company.  They  are  all  fully  manned  by  a  true  and  able  body  of 
men,  with  machines  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  all  the  late  im- 
provements. 

The  United  States  Bank  had  a  branch  here,  which,  on  its  failure 
to  get  a  charter  from  Congress,  was  closed  early  in  1836.  George 
Poe,  Esq.,  was  its  Cashier,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  report  to  the 
mother-bank  that  the  Mobile  branch,  in  its  dealings  of  many  mil- 
lions, had  never  lost  a  dollar. 

The  Planters  and  Merchants'  Bank  was  chartered  in  the  year  1836. 
It  ceased  to  exist  in  1842.  It  began  in  bad  times,  when  the  great 
revulsion  of  1837  shook  the  whole  commercial  world. 

There  are  at  present  in  successful  operation  here,  two  banks  of 
issue ;  the  Bank  of  Mobile  was  first  chartered  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1818,  and  this  charter  was  renewed  on  the  9lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  for  twenty  years  ;  and  the  Southern  Bank  of  Alabama 
was  chartered  on  the  12th  of  February,  1850. 

The  capital  of  these  banks  is  actually  insufficient  for  the  commer- 
cial purposes  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  the  transmission  simply  of  who^ 
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staple   to   distant  markets,   requires    about  thirtj-five  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Mechanics  Savings'  Company  is  (though  not  a  bank  of  issue) 
a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  ^t  is  a  useful  and  well-managed 
bank,  and  was  incorporated  on  the  7th  February,  1852. 

The  education  of  the  people,  so  wisely  aided  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, has  been,  after  many  trials,  well-seconded  in  this  city. 

There  is  hero  the  Barton  Academy,  a  school  edifice,  which  may 
vie  in  cost  of  construction,  extent'  and  adaptation,  with  the  best 
edifices  of  the  kind^  in  the  Union.  It  is  nearly  200  feet  long,  three 
stories  high,  and  sixty  feet  wide.  The  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and 
the  accommodations  most  ample  for  schools  oT  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
the  degrees  of  scholarship.  The  situation  of  the  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  and  substantial  iron  railing,  with  live  oaks  on  all 
sides,  within  the  enclosure  of  an  entire  block  of  ground,  presented  to 
the  city  by  Willoughby  Barton,  Esq  ,  a  young  lawyer  from  Georgia, 
is,  in  all  respects,  admirable.  Here  young  men  may  be  fitted  for 
college,  or  finish  a  course,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  collegiate  studies 
are  taught  by  able  and  efficient  masters.  And  young  ladies  may, 
under  accomplished  teachers  of  their  own  sex,  be  fitted  to  adorn  any 
sphere  of  life. 

The  United  States  have  finished  a  magnificent  building  for  a  Cus- 
tom-House,  Court-House,  and  Fost-Office,  of  granite  and  iron,  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000. 

In  our  review,  thus  hastily  sketched,  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  we 
should  rise  from  our  task  unsatisfied,  were  we  to  omit  to  note  the 
quiet  and  unostentatious  dignity,  order,  and  system,  with  which  its 
commercial  transactions  are  conducted. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  mercantile  society  of  the  city,  and  our 
observation  of  the  high-toned  and  honorable  bearing  with  which  the 
largest  commercial  transactions  are  daily  carried  on,  have  satisfied  our 
mind,  that  the  characteristics  for  which  the  Mobile  merchants  are 
distinguished,  have  not  been  undeserved. 

Indeed,  the  remark  has  been  proverbial  for  many  years,  that  in 
no  section  of  the  Union  has  commercial  honor,  and  the  moral  observ- 
ance of  the  obligations  of  contracts,  attained  so  high  an  elevation  as  in 
this  emporium  of  the  great  State  of  Alabama. 

And  when  we  consider  the  importance,  in  a  commerci'el  point  of 
view,  which  the  city  occupies  in  the  scale  of  exporting  ports  of  the 
Union,  being,  at  this  period,  the  second  exporting  city  of  America, 
how  incalculable  must  be  the  advantage  it  derives  from  a  character 
so  universally  accorded  to  it  for  its  "  sound  and  fair  dealing,"  its  re- 
ligious observance  of  contracts,  and  punctilious  honor  in  performing 
them.  Indeed,  under  a  calm,  and,  we  trust,  not  a  hasty  and  undi- 
gested view  of  the  present  and  prospective  importance  of  Mobile,  we 
have  been  surprised  to  find,  from  authority  which  commands  our  full 
respect  and  credence,  that  the  present  estimate  of  value  placed  upon 
real  estate  is  so  low  as  compared  with  its  great  commercial  neighbor 
and  rival  New-Orleans. 

We  are  informed  that,  with  the  excepVVon  oC  ai  fevr  favorably  situ- 
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ated  localities  for  business,  real  estate  is  not  to-day  marketable  for  as 
high  a  price  as  it  is  in  the  interior  towns  of  Selma  and  Montgomery ; 
the  latter  of  which  has  had  its  importance  greatly  enhanced,  within  a 
few  years,  by  its  selection  as  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  depression  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Mobile,  is,  doubtless, 
attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  ample  area  adopted  originally  as 
the  city  limits,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  beautiful  plain  of  miles  in 
extent,  now  lying  without  the  city  proper,  or  resting  in  a  state  of 
nature,  wholly  unimproved. 

To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  in  an  hour's  ride  over  the  environs  of  the 
city  (no  part  of  the  Union  can  be  more  beautiful  and  picturesque),  the 
impression  is  made,  that,  at  no  distant  day,  an  immense  impetus 
must  be  realized  in  the  extent  and  expansion  of  its  population. 

When  we  consider,  too,  the  peculiar  facilities  of  this  location.for  a 
great  city,  in  other  respects,  and  the  public  works  now  rapidly  pro- 
gressing to  completion,  in  order  to  connect  the  city  with  the  great 
West,  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  with  the  East,  by  the 
Great  Northern  railroad,  now  a  secured  purpose,  well  and  amply 
projected  and  provided  for,  thus  penetrating  the  richest  sections  of 
four  of  the  most  productive  States  of  the  Union,  agriculturally,  the 
conviction  on  our  mind  is  irresistible,  that  this  city,  great,  compara- 
tively, as  it  now  is,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

To  crown  all,  its  advantages  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  health, 
and  the  easy  access  to  the  most  healthful  region  on  the  continent, 
within  one  hour's  ride,  over  fine  roads,  to  a  delightful  pine  woods 
country,  and  as  secure  from  epidemic  as  the  Andes,  with  the  present 
free-stone  water,  and  where  land  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity, 
at  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  completes  a  picture  which  we 
have  attempted  truthfully  to  draw  of  some  of  the  many  encouraging 
reflections  produced  on  our  mind,  from  a  short  sojourn  in  this  polished 
and  hospitable  city. 

Finally,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  future,  and  "  look 
into  the  seeds  of  time,"  we  now  venture  the  prediction  that  the  city 
of  Mobile  will,  in  three  years  more  of  the  toil,  industry,  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity 
and  development,  and  continue,  for  a  half  century  to  come,  to  ap- 
proximate in  commercial  importance  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and,  although  she  may  never  equal  the  latter,  her  march  will 
be  onward,  in  parallel  lines,  and,  while  satisfying  the  amplest  aspira- 
tions of  her  friends,  and  being  the  pride  of  Alabama,  command  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  New-Orleans  and  the  country. 
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ABT.  YI.-ENFBiNCHISEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  COMMERCE. 

ARGUMENT    OF    D.    H.    LONDON,  PRESIDENT   OF   THE  SOUTHERN  RIGHTS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA, 

The  official  records  of  the  country  assert  that  the  representation 
from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  New- York,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  were  as  follows  : 


Prior  to 

1700, 

1790, 

1800, 

1810, 

1820, 

1830, 

1840, 

1850, 

Virginia  h»d 

10, 

19, 

22l 

23, 

^ 

21, 

15, 

13 

New-York  had 

«, 

10, 

17, 

27, 

M, 

40. 

H 

33 

And  to-day  the  proportions  are  as  they  were  in  the  year  1850  namely : 
Virginia  has  thirteen  representatives  in  the  Ho!ise  of  Kepresentatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  New-York  has  thirty- 
three.  But  the  commerce  of  these  two  States  presents  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  profoundest  attention. 

Yireinia  and  Maryland.  New-Tork. 

Import!  year  1750 £349,419 £267,180 

Exports    "      1750 508,939 35,632 

Importa    "      1760 £606,882. ,£480,106 

Exports    "      1760 604,451 21,125 

Tmporta    •'      1770 £717,782 £475,991 

ExporU    "      1770 435,094 69,882 

This  table  is  in  pounds,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  placed  together  for  these  years ;  but  by  reference  to 
the  memorial  and  accompanying  documents  of  the  Central  Southern 
Rights  Association  of  Virginia  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  the 
year  1851,  at  page  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  stated  as  taken  from 
Hnut's  Merchants^  Magazine,  and  believed  to  be  true,  that,  in  the 
year  1791,  th6  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia  alone,  as  compared 
with  New- York,  were  as  follows  : 

Virginia  imports $2,486,000  New-Tork  imports $3,022,000 

Virginia  exports 3131,000  New-Tork  exports 2,505,000 

At  this  period,  1791,  these  two  States  were  nearly  equal. 
Let  us  now  see  the  appalling  picture  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
these  two  States  in  the  years  following : 

Virftlnla.  New-Tork. 

Importe,  1821 $1,078,490  $23,629,246 

Exports,  1821 3,079,099  13,062,917 

Imports,  1830 405,739  85,624,070 

ExporU,  1830 4,791,644  19.697,983 

Import^  1810 645,085  60,440,7Ji0 

Exports,  1840 4,778,220  34;264,080 

Imports,  18i0 426,599  111123,624 

Exports,  1850 3,415,646  62,712,780 

By  whose  action  has  this  condition  of  affairs  been  produced?  Who 
has  deprived  Virginia  of  her  once  flourishing  foreign  commerce  ? — 
Who  has  neglected  her  interests  ?  Who  has  plundered  her  husband- 
men of  their  labor  t  Who  has  turned  her  seaports  into  neglected 
villages?  Whose  blighting  hand  has  dwarfed  her  representation  in 
the  national  legislature,  till  she  is  too  feeble  even  to  be  respected 
where  she  was  once  powerful  ?  In  vain  is  it  answered  that  the  insti- 
tution  of  slavery  has  produced  this  result.     Slavery  existed  in  Vir- 
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-ginia  in  the  days  of  her  prospehtj  as  well  as  it  does  now.  It  cannot 
be  answered  that  it  is  due  to  a  want  of  intelligence  and  adaptation  for 
commercial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  our  people.  Such  an  affirma- 
tion is  a  libel  on  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  people  in  the  United 
States.  Will  any  heedlessly  refer  to  the  Gulf  stream  as  favoring  the 
Northern  States  in  their  commercial  enterprises  T  That  stream  ran 
thro  ugh' the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  same  point  it  now 
does,  long  anterior  to  our  existence  in  this  Western  World,  and  will 
continue  its  course  long  after  we  have  passed  away.  Was  the  Gulf 
stream  less  an  obstacle  in  1750  than  it  is  now  T  To  these  questions 
there  is  but  one,  and  only  one  answer,  and  that  is  this  :  It  is  the 
PERNICIOUS  HAND  OP  GOVERNMENT  which  has  degraded  us  and  ys^ag^f^ 
fited  others.  ^ 

Below  is  presented  a  statement  of  the  fishing  bounties  from  1791 
till  1857,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  of  xhe  United  States  in  the  first 
session  of  the  35th  Congress.*  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  James 
Guthrie,  then  stated  that  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  instead  of  fur- 
nishing encouragement  for  seamen,  mainly  encouraged  the  commission 
of  multiplied  perjuries. 

The  federal  government  has  framed  its  laws  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  till  the  present  time,  so  as  to  transfer  the 
r&sults  of  the  toil  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Southern  States 
to  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and,  at  this  very  time,  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  annually  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  to 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  for  catch- 
ing codfish  ;  and  the  statistics  disclosed  the  fact,  that  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  public  money  have  been,  by  the  act  of  a  common 
government,  extracted  from  the  people  of  this  State,  in  part,  to  be 
lavislied  upon  a  vocation  in  which  the  people  of  Virginia  have  no 
interest ;  for  if  there  is  any  one  article  of  food  in  all  the  world  not  used 
by  our  people,  it  is  codfish. 

The  navigation  laws,  by  which  foreign  vessels  are  forced  out  of  the 
coasting  trade,  and  their  exclusion  from  our  ports,  except  under  regu- 
lations designed  to  benefit  the  ship-owners  of  the  Northern  States, 
where  it  was  and  is  known  that  this  interest  chiefly  exists,  are  detri- 
mental to  our  interests. 

The  reciprocity  treaty,  by  which  Canadian  wheat  and  breadstnffs 
are  admitted  free,  brought  into  Northern  markets,  in  1857,  ten  mil- 
lions, one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  dollars  worth  of  grain  and  flour,  to  exclude  the  grain  and  bread- 
stuffs  of  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States. 

These  items  are  not  all  to  which  allufrion  might  be  made,  but  they 
suffice  to  justify  the  statement,  that  Virginia  and  her  sister  Southern 
States  can  look  to  the  action  of  the  federal  government  with  no  pros- 
pect of  justice  and  consideration. 

But  the  worse  than  indifferent,  yea,  the  baneful  legislation  which 
has  been  pursued  by  Virginia  herself,  aflTccting  her  own  commerce  and 

*  We  omit  the  table.    It  showR  a  bounty  granted  to  the  fisheries,  which  ranges  from 
5200,000  to  $600,000  per  Anoam.— £j>. 
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her  own  agricultare,  must  now  be  examined.  Surely,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  «ay  that  the  legislation  of  any  free  people  is  defective,  when 
the  laws  that  should  protect  the  laborer  and  secure  to  him  the  fruit 
of  his  own  toil,  are  so  framed  as  to  wrench  from  his  hand  the  just 
equivalent  for  his  labor,  and  place  it  in  the  ^oe&eeeion  of  another, 
especially  when  that  other  is  not  a  friend. 

The  laws  respecting  merchants'  licenses  are  so  framed  as  that  the 
grossest  inequality  prevails  throughout  the  whole  State,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tax  for  merchants'  licenses  is  a  direct  bonus  to  every 
retail  merchant  in  the  State  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Virginia  to 
procure  his  supplies. 

[Upon  this  point  Mr.  London  presents  some  argnments  which  may  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unanswerable.    We  hare  no  space  for  them  now.] 

Tliis  section,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  is  a  positive  and  malignant  in- 
justice to  the  small  and  feeble  merchants,  and  bears  heavily  on  them  ; 
while  the  princely  and  powerful  are  burdened  so  lightly  as  to  make 
the  conclusion  inevitable,  that,  if  the  legislature  had  any  object  in 
view,  it  was  to  oppress  the  small  retailer,  of  whom  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  buy  in  many  instances,  and  to  protect  the  large  and  opu- 
lent merchant  from  bearing  the  same  proportionate  burden  as  the 
poor  man  engaged  in  the  same  vocation  bears,  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  good$>,  ware?,  and  merchandise,  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia.  If 
sales  are  to  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  property  or  capital  of  the  mer- 
chant, then  apply  the  same  rule  to  all.  If  the  intention  is  to  tax 
according  to  the  ratio  of  profit,  then  the  legislature  has  entered  into 
an  interminable  labyiinth  from  which  there  can  be  no  escape,  unless 
we  can  anticipate  some  new  method  for  calculating  the  profits  of  a 
vocation  that  has  puzzled  those  who  have  for  years  been  directing 
their  whole  energies  to  discover  the  means  of  adjusting  their  profits, 
at  the  expiration  of  even  long  periods  of  business  undertakings.  If 
the  object  has  .been  to  derive  the  largest  revenue  from  the  amount 
of  goods  sold  in  the  State,  then  the  means  adopted  has  been  the  least 
sagacious,  for  the  largest  operator  pays  the  very  smallest  pro  rata  tax  ; 
but  if  the  object  has  been  to  induce  the  interior  merchants  to  seek 
the  markets  of  other  States  to  procure  his  supplies,  the  wisdom  of 
this  clause  in  our  tax  bill  may  be  commended,  as  it  in  fact  operates 
as  a  bonus  of  from  one  to  two  Stat^  taxes — ^in  many  instances  a  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  citizens,  from  whom  the  State  has  de- 
manded and  received  a  license  tax  to  carry  on  a  lawful  business  on  the 
soil  of  Virginia.  Was  this  the  object  of  the  law  ?  If  so,  continue 
it ;  but  if  any  other  purpose  can  be  divined  for  the  measure,  then 
show  the  end  and  object  of  its  existence. 

It  is  due  to  our  pecuniary  interests  as  a  people,  that  all  direct  im- 
portations from  abroad  should  be  exempt  from  every  burden,  when 
we  arc  advised  of  the  fact  that  one  single  vessel  of  800  tons  coming 
to  James  river,  from  Liverpool  with  salt,  even,  discharging  and 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  flour  and  tobacco  for  Europe,  will  distribute  as 
much  money  as  almost  every  vessel  now  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  distributes  in  a  whole  year.     TViVs  fc^  cacn  \i^  ^owxiXs^  ^^qol^ 
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petent  testimonj,  but  beyond  this,  another  fact  that  our  products  find 
a  market  in  foreign  countries  chiefly,  and  not  in  the  Northern  States, 
renders  it  too  clear  that  our  true  interests  must  indicate  the  most 
direct  and  untrammelled  intercourse  with  those  who  consume  our 
products,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  our  foreign 
commerce  by  the  la w^  of  the  federal  government,  and  our  own  State 
government  combined,  mupt  suggest  the  duty  of  using  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  State  for  regaining  that  trade  which  has  been  driven 
away  from  our  own  seaport  towns.  But  as  the  acts  of  our  own 
State  are  now  before  us,  the  pilot  laws  of  Virginia  must  constitute  a 
subject  of  remark,  and  that  the  folly  of  these  measures  may  be 
brought  to  view,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  made  obliga- 
tory on  every  vessel,  unless  loaded  with  coal,  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  to  employ  a  pilot,  whether  he  be  needed  or  not,  when  she  ap- 
proaches our  waters ;  whereas  no  coasting  vessel  is  required  to  employ 
a  pilot  unless  she  chooses.  The  charge  on  plaster  for  pilotage  to 
Richmond,  when  brought  directly  from  the  places  where  it  is  pro- 
duced, is  as  much  as  twice  its  cost  frequently,  and  upon  other  articles 
in  the  same  ratio  by  the  foot,  according  to  the  drafl  of  the  vessel, 
upon  no  other  pretext  as  appears  by  the  law  in  the  Code,  than  that 
she  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  whether  owned  or  not  in  this 
State.  Surely  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end  with  the  law-making  power 
of  the  Slate  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  argue  that  an  agricultural 
people  ought  not  to  burden  the  vessels  of  their  own  citizens  and 
others  which  are  engaged  in  bringing  them  articles  of  prime  necessity 
and  of  general  use,  while  the  vessels  of  those  who  have  sometimes 
been  purloining  their  property,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State,  are  allowed  to  euter  our  waters,  participate  in  our  commerce, 
and  come  and  go  with  cargoes  of  any  size,  with  not  a  single  farthing 
exacted  of  them  •without  the  positive  contract  of  the  captains  of  these 
vessels ;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  vessel  is  owned  or  not  by  a  Vir- 
ginian. This  unwise  discrimination  against  our  foreign  commerce  is, 
as  a  measure  of  State  policy,  in  no  way  defensible.  It  is  known  that 
upon  many  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  pilot  laws, 
but  in  1856  a  highly  respectable  body,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Rich- 
mond, asked  that  these  pilot  laws  should  be  adjusted  upon  equitable 
principles.  If  the  pilots  of  Virginia  cannot  subsist  without  this 
measure  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands,  then  it  will  be  better  to 
make  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  their 
benefitj  and  let  the  voluntary  principle  be  applied  to  them  and  their 
interests.  When  a  captain  wishes  to  employ  a  pilot,  let  him  do  it  at 
such  charges  as  may  be  thought  reasonable,  or  make  all  vessels, 
whether  coastwise  or  foreign,  pay  the  same,  and  be  compelled  to  take 
the  first  pilot  that  offers  his  services  when  the  vessel  approaches  the 
waters  of  Virginia.  The  effect  of  these  laws  upon  the  foreign  direct 
trade  of  Virginia  have  been  so  destructive,  that  no  language  can  be 
found  to  describe  their  full  force. 

May  we  not  affirm  that  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  worlds  t.l\<i. 
noblest  of  all  the  arms  of  the  ocean,  X\\^  \ie%\.  e\vttv?w\vi,  \X\^  xwjk'sX.  n^n:^.- 
able  productions  of  the  earth,  are  o£  no  a^vaviV^^b — ^^^^^VN^a  ^aa^ 
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zealous  patriots  must  desist  in  their  efforts  for  regenerating  their  State, 
if  our  legislature  is  resolute  in  maintaining  these  unjust  and  malig- 
nant enactor  en  ts,  which  have  locked  up  from  foreign  commerce  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  with  its  tributaries,  and  safely  deposited  the  keys  in 
the  keeping  of  the  citizens  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New-Hampsliire, 
New- York,  and  the  other  Northern  States.  Surely  the  legislative 
body  will  bear  no  longer  the  humiliating  attitude  that  they  present  to 
the  world,  of  using  the  powers  of  the  State  to  impoverish  our  own 
people,  so  as  to  benefit  those  who  have  already  received  so  much  from 
the  labor  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  South.  The  great  in- 
equality already  produced  between  the  North  and  the  South,  by  the 
action  of  the  federal  government,  will  appear  from  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  an  essay  attributed  to  Honorable  M.  B.  H.  Garnett,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  each  man  in  the  South  paid  the  following  unequal  sums  as  com- 
pared with  the  North  in  the  years  named,  to  wit  : 

Sonth  per  Head.  North  per  Head. 

Yeari  from  1791  to  1800. 21.60  11.2"» 

1801  to  1810 31.27  13.56 

1811  to  1S20 32..'i7  10.37 

1821  to  18  JO 34.71  7.12 

1831  to  1840 27.42  4.29 

1811  to  1815 10.46  1.09 

And  that  the  South  lost  in  the  foreign  trade  the  use  of  §133,472,827 
of  her  capital  in  the  year  1848,  and  the  North  gained  it — ^besides 
paying  to  the  federal  government  as  taxes  the  sum  of  $26,000,000, 
$23,0C0,000  of  which  amount  was  spent  beyond  our  borders.  For 
the  year  1858,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  South  lost  the  use  of 
about  1225,000,000  of  her  capital,  taking  our  exports  and  imports 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  These  figures  are  frightful  when  the 
fact  is  disclosed  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  absolutely  receive 
two  dollars  in  peasions  and  bounties  while  they  pay  only  $1  99  in 
taxes.  The  amount  yearly  taken  from  the  labor  of  the  South  to  bene- 
fit the  Northern  people  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  is  too  huge  for  any 
freeman  to  contemplate  with  patience,  and  for  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  to  be  intercepting  a  trade  which  might  go  directly  from  her 
producers  to  those  who  need  her  products,  and  to  divert  these  arti- 
cles of  trade  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  our  friends,  and  that, 
too,  at  so  frightful  a  cost,  is  too  absurd  to  be  anticipated. 

Can  any  measure  be  so  simple  as  to  require  the  pilots  to  enter  upon 
every  vessel  from  any  Northern  free  State,  and  continue  on  her 
during  her  whole  stay  in  our  waters,  and  superintend  her  unloading 
and  taking  in  cargo,  and  then  conduct  her  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
State,  the  compensation  being  paid  by  the  vessel  t  And  this  ought 
to  apply  to  steamers  as  well  as  the  sailers.  This  measure  would  fur- 
nish some  guarantee  to  the  slaveholders  that  their  property  would  not 
be  in  hourly  danger  by  thieves.  This  use  of  the  pilots  would  be 
valuable,  but  now  they  are  used  to  the  prejudice  of  every  interest  in 
the  State,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

But  the  uses  to  which  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  has  been 
applied,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  legislature,  forms 
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another  item  in  the  chain  of  legislation  by  which  our  vassalage  to 
the  North  is  continued. 

[Here,  again,  want  of  apace  compela  ua  to  omit  a  very  aatisfactory  argument 
in  support  of  the  position  taken. — Eo.] 

It  IB  estimated  that  there  are  about  seven  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  other  than  the 
Potomac.  Of  this,  there  are  ground  in  Richmond  three  millions  of 
bushels.  At  this  time  only  about  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries  direct  from  Richmond.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  is  shipped  coastwise,  and  sold  chiefly  in  New- York  for 
export.  This  course  is  taken,  in  part,  because  the  manufacturers 
here  can  in  that  way  realize  on  it,  as  their  drafts  on  New- York  will 
be  discounted  by  our  banks  here  in  preference  to  local  paper.  But 
this^course,  on^the  part  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  State,  is 
not  the  whole  cause  of  this  evil.  The  chief  causes  are  the  mer- 
chants' license  laws,  the  pilot  laws,  and  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government  ;  for  of  $26,000,000  as  taxes  collected  from  the  South, 
$23,000,000  are  spent  beyond  its  borders  ;  but  our  pilot  laws  have 
contributed  to  exclude  the  consumers  of  our  flour  from  our  waters. 
If  this  was  the  extent  of  our  action,  it  would  not  be  so  monstrous ; 
but  we  prevent  our  own  citizens  from  owning  vessels  which  could 
carry  our  flour  and  grain  to  foreign  markets,  from  engaging  in  such 
enterprises,  unless  they  pay  the  enormous  exactions  for  pilotage 
up  and  down  the  bay  and  its  tributaries,  levied  on  all  vessels  trading 
to  foreign  ports.  But  the  navigation  laws  and  tonnage  duties  of  the 
federal  government  are  another  assistant  in  this  roundabout  opera- 
tion. There  is  quite  three  fourths  of  all  our  grain  crop,  from  these 
and  other  causes  hereafter  to  be  named,  on  which  there  are  charges 
in  the  shape  of  commission  and  freight,  to  a  point  no  better  suited 
by  nature  for  shipping  than  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries, 
making  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  nine 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  about  $12,000,000 — say  twelve 
millions  of  dollars — a  clear  loss  of  $600,000. 

On  the  article  of  manufactured  tobacco,  the  charges  are,  from 
similar  causes  to  those  affecting  the  wheat  markets  of  the  State,  fully 
ten  per  cent,  as  will  appear  by  the  examination  of  any  account  of 
sales  rendered  by  any  regular  Northern  commission  house  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  and  upon  our  product  of  that  article  alone,  the  clear 
profits  in  commissions,  guarantees,  and  other  charges  to  Northern 
houses,  is  as  much  as  one  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  (11,250,000). 
The  losses  on  the  tobacco  shipped  to  foreign  countries  are  certainly 
not  less  than  the  sum  which  it  costs  a  buyer  of  tobacco  to  ship  his 
cargoes  from  Richmond  to  a  foreign  port,  more  than  it  would  cost 
from  a  port  where  the  port  was  open  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  which 
he  could  safely  calculate  on  a  return  cargo.  This  item  cannot  be 
much  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  our  export  of  leaf  and  stemmed  to- 
bacco, which  is  certainly  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. These  two  items  are  based  on  the  manufacture  of  44,784 
hogsheads  for  1859,  and  for  the  year  1858,  oC  S4,'2.'2.^  \v<^^^a.^%^ 
and  the  exports  of  the  same  year  Wing  Vu\iog^a\ieaA^,  tot  V^^^^^^'^^*^^ 
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hogsheads;  for  1858,  27,144  hogsheads.  From  these  data,  oar 
whole  losses  in  prices  upon  the  wheat  crop  and  the  tobacco  crop 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Wbeat  at  Alexandria  and  on  the  Potomac,  2,500  boshelii  at  Uc $350jOOO 

Wheat  at  Richmond  and  on  the  Cheitapeake  and  its  tributaries^  other  than  the 

Potomac,  7,000,000  bnahels  at  8c 560,000 

Wheat  at  all  other  points,  laj  Wheeling,  Wincheateri  &c.,  2,600,000  bashels 

at  10c 250,000 

Commissions,  &c.,  on  the  sales  of  the  product  of  9,000,000  bushels,  as  explained 

above,  worth  $12,000,000.  at  5  per  cent    000,000 

Ascertained  Ion  on  wheat  for  want  of  dirAct  trade,  in  its  price,  supposing  our 

wheat  of  no  more  value  than  Northern  wheat $1,780,000 

Loss  on  manufactured  tobacco,  product  $12,500,000,  in  commissions,  guarantees, 

and  freights  10  per  cent 1,250,000 

(The  official  reports  diHclo!>e  $250,000  of  this  as  exportK.) 

On  leaf  tobacco,  in  increased  freights  and  Pilotage,  200,000  hogsheads,  worth 

certainlj  $3,000,000,  at  5  per  cent 160,000 

Losses  on  these  two  articles  alone $3,160,000 

From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  only  i  per  cent  exchange  made  \>j  oar 

banks 79,000 

$3,081,000 

On  these  two  crops,  tobacco  and  wheat,  we  absolutely  lose,  and 
take  less  than  a  Northern  man  takes  for  similar  articles  on  his  sea- 
board, more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  under  any  circumstances. 
But  there  are  many  just  and  enlightened  men  who  would  make  the 
loss  as  much  as  three  millions  of  dollars  on  the  wheat  crop  alone. 
For,  if  five  bushels  of  wheat  will  produce  one  barrel  of  flour,  and 
that  barrel  of  flour  is  worth  certainly  one  dollar  a  barrel]  more  than 
any  other  flour  in  the  market,  then  the  wheat  should  be  worth,  in 
proportion,  twenty  cents  the  bushel  more.  Apply  this  rule,  and 
these  figures  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

Surely  our  Fupplies  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  from  the 
North,  are  shown  by  the  valuable  report  of  the  first  Auditor,  of  more 
than  $40,000,000.  Forty  millions  cannot  be  passed  through  the 
hands  of  our  Northern  masters  without  a  cost  of  certainly  as  much 
more,  which  is  only  74  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000.  We  are  thus 
tarnished  with  the  monstrous  fact,  humiliating  and  galling  because 
of  its  truth,  that  we  are  from  the  labor  of  Virginia  yearly  paying  a 
sum  (twice  the  amount  of  the  revenue  we  pay  into  the  State  treas- 
ury) to  States  and  people  who  despise  and  scorn  us.  Is  there  no 
remedy  asks  every  mind.  The  answer  is  plain  and  simple.  There 
cannot  be  any  fact  more  plainly  taught  by  history  than  that  tribute 
is  the  province  of  the  slave.  If  a  State  or  nation  will  submit  to  be 
plundered  in  a^  way  by  another,  the  tribute-payer  must  be  the  ser- 
vant of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  in  receipt  of  the 
value  from  their  own  labor  to  which  they  are  entitled,  in  consequence 
of  these  measures,  viz.  :  The  merchants'  license  act,  the  pilot  laws, 
and  the  allowances  to  the  banks  to  depart  from  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  embark  a  large  portion  of  their  capital  in  fostering  coast- 
wise trading,  which  are  measures  within  your  control,  without  going 
farther  and  entering  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  deportment  of 
the  federal  government.  Against  the  views  of  the  losses  sustained 
on  our  wheat  and  tobacco,  there  w\ML  \>ft  a  ala\eKifctL\.  ^XwnX.  Vka  ^^^Vsa^i 
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sold  in  Alexandria  is  inferior  to  that  sold  in  Richmond,  and  that 
the  difference  between  Richmond  and  New- York  is  attributable  to 
natural  causes  T  To  the  first  the  reply  is  obTious,  that  unless  the  climate 
and  soil,  and  careful  farming  furnished  by  a  very  intelligent  portion  of 
the  State  are  misrepresented,  the  wheat  grown  in  Culpeper,  Fauquier, 
and  the  counties  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  find  its  market  at 
Alexandria,  is  as  good  as  is  grown  anjrwhere.  The  quotations  of 
prices  furnished  may  be  relied  on  as  being  very  nearly,  if  not  exact- 
ly, correct,  as  between  our  highest  Virginia  .market,  Richmond,  and 
New- York  ;  and  if  we  can  lay  upon  nature  the  blame  of  our  having 
compounded  without  any  advantage  our  commercial  independence 
with  those  who  have  arranged  our  natural,  navigation,  and  other 
laws  80  as  to  drive  from  our  waters  the  foreigner  and  his  vessels,  and 
not  content  with  this,  fastened  up  with  our  own  hands  the  Chesa- 
peake from  our  commerce,  then  we  may  trace  our  inferior  position  to 
any  cause  other  than  the  true  one. 

The  measures  heretofore  indicated  would  be  justifiable  and  proper 
if  we  were  now  in  a  confederation  in  which  we  were  treated  as 
equals ;  but  as  measures  of  retaliation  as  well  as  of  policy  now  are 
necessary,  and  as  nothing  can  be  so  effectual  for  the  first  purpose 
as  to  strike  from  the  hands  of  our  oppressors  the  sceptre  of  com- 
mercial supremacy,  this  end  can  be  accomplished  by  simply  making 
the  tax  on  merchants  and  others  that  buy  Yankee  productions,  large 
enough  for  our  people  to  be  enabled  to  turn  that  portion  of  the 
foreign  trade  necessary  for  our  consumption,  from  the  Northern  sea- 
ports into  our  own,  exempting  altogether  all  direct  importations  from 
abroad,  from  any  Slate  taxes  upon  these  sales.  As  a  measure  of 
policy,  the  placing  of  the  pilots  on  board  of  the  vessels,  at  their 
charge,  which  may  come  into  our  waters,  would  serve  an  admirable 
purpose. 

Idle  resolves  are  worse  than  worthless ;  reasoning  with  fanaticism  is 
foolishness ;  tvrangling  and  disputing  and  threatening  have  had  their 
worthless  career.  We  have  dangers  now  upon  us,  and  unless  we  meet 
them  by  using  the  authority  and  power  of  the  State  for  a  redress  of 
our  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  safety,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
our  honor  and  our  independence.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  a  Black- 
republican  President  is  elected  in  18G0,  then  we  ought  to  act  We 
have  now  a  President  of  our  own  choosing.  What,  are  political 
charlatans  stupid  enough  to  resort  to  this  senseless  subterfuge  t  The 
federal  government  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  our  oppressors,  and 
if  there  had  not  been  already  the  amplest  proof  that  the  laws  of  the 
federal  government  never  had  been  conceived  or  executed  with 
justice  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States,  surely  we  must  see 
that  there  cannot  be  in  the  future  any  other  course  of  action  than  a 
direct  and  constant  warfare  on  our  honor,  our  rights,  and  our  inter- 
ests. There  is  a  hope  of  driving  back  this  Northern  horde  by  touch- 
ing their  interests.  All  other  suggestions  have  signally  failed.  We 
can  try  a  retaliatory  measure  upon  their  commerce  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success.  If  it  serves  the  purposes  which  are  intended,  well ; 
if  it  does  not,  we  are  not  hurt  by  the  expetimeiiX.. 
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The  saggestions  which  have  been  made  are  ^mple  and  plain,  and 
involve  no  constitutional  questions.  I  would  farther  suggest  to  you 
to  instruct  the  senators  and  request  the  representatives  of  Virginia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  demand  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  by  which  foreign  vessels  are  excluded 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  also  the  tonnage  duties  applicable  to  some 
nations  with  whom  we  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  without  restric- 
tion. The  people  of  Virginia  and  the  South,  can  have  no  interest  in 
continuing  a  policy  designed  to  foster  Yankee  ship-builders  and  ship- 
owners. The  repeal  of  the  fishing  bounties  is  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  self-respect  and  justice.  To  show  the  power  to 
create  a  discrimination  against  the  importations  and  productions  of 
the  Northern  States  which  are  consumed  in  Virginia,  through  the 
license  tax  on  the  merchants  of  the  State,  and  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  authority  of  the  State  on  the  subject,  reference  is  made  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  found  in  Howard's  Reports,  vol.  v.,  from  page  505  and  forward, 
where  the  question  is  viewed  in  every  light,  and  the  clear  opinion  is 
announced  which  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  law  should  prevent 
individual  citizens  of  this  State  from  buying  and  bringing  into  the 
State  any  goods  or  other  articles  from  any  of  the  Northern  States, 
unless  they  pay  the  same  taxes  which  the  merchant  is  required  to  pay 
upon  his  sales  of  the  same  articles  in  Virginia ;  for  the  merchant 
being  obh'ged  to  buy  the  privilege  of  selling  from  the  State,  he  ought 
to  have  the  market.  Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  from  this  tax, 
such  goods  as  may  be  bought  in  Virginia  to  go  into  any  other  State. 
We  should  also  exempt  all  the  productions  of  the  slave  States  which 
may  adopt  our  policy  from  the  operations  of  this  tax  and  none  others. 
We  should  maintain  our  present  policy  of  exempting  direct  importa- 
tions from  State  taxation  on  their  scale  in  the  State.  The  operations 
of  section  19,  in  the  tax  bill  of  March  18  th,  1866,  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  custom-house  returns  at  the  port  of  Richmond,  viz.  : 

There  were  registered  vessels  owned  in  Richmond — 

In  Foreign  Trtde, 

1855— '^'our  vessels.     Tonnage 1,407  tons. 

1869— Thirteen  resaels     Tonnage 4,119     " 

In  Coasting  Trad$. 

Enrolled  yessels  over  150  tons. 

1855— Twelve  vessels.    Tonnage 2,694  tons, 

1859— Eight  vessels.    Tonnage 2,068     « 

Bags.  Valus. 

Coffee  imported  into  Richmond,  July  1, 1855 5.960  $130,515 

Coffee  imported  into  Richmond,  July  1,  1839 36,653  663,676 

Flour  exported  from  Richmood.  July  1,  1S55 80,355  bbts.  801,700 

Plour  exported  from  Richmond,  July  1, 1859 .245,744    "  1,853,983 

We  should  require  the  pilots  to  enter  upon  every  vessel  from  any 
Northern  free  State,  and  to  continue  on  her  into  and  out  of  port ; 
remaining  on  her  during  her  stay  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  at  the 
charge  of  the  vessel ;  making  the  voluntary  principle  on  the  subject 
of  pilotage,  applicable  to  all  other  vessels  at  moderate  charges.  Cut 
the  banks  off  from  dealing  in  foreign  or  domestic  exchanges;   do 
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these  things  and  invite  a  Southern  convention  of  all  the  slave  States, 
and  you  ivill  do  more  real  good  to  the  permanent  interests  of  Virginia, 
than  did  the  men'of  '98  and  '99.  But  fail  to  adopt  these  or  other 
equally  efficient  measures,  and  not  only  will  your  constituents  be 
disappointed,  but  the  people  of  the  South  may  reproach  you  with  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  which  you  cannot  recall,  and  in  which  circum- 
stances  of  an  imposing  character  demand  that  we  should  lead  in  the 
vindication  of  rights  common  to  all  the  Southern  States.  You  have 
the  power  to  shatter  to  atoms  the  merchantmen,  which,  loaded  with 
kidnappers  and  thieves,  have  for  many  years  infested  our  waters ; 
yea,  and  poisoned  the  land  by  that  commerce  which,  instead  of  having 
built  on  the  Chesapeake  a  Tyre  or  Sidon,  has  sent  over  the  State  mists 
and  clouds  of  vagsalage  and  venality.  Do  fear  and  cowardice  take  hold 
of  you  1  Two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  take  up  arms,  are  on 
the  soil  of  Virginia  ;  one  million  will  obey  your  invitation  from  the 
other  Southern  States.  Every  portion  of  the  North  is  anti-slavery, 
and  he  that  will  be  blind  enough  to  refuse  to  admit  this  fact,  and  to 
know  that  we  cannot  expect  friendship  in  that  quarter,  is  too  credu- 
lous to  the  hypocritical  farce  which  a  few  of  the  Yankees  are  now 
endeavoring  to  play  off  upon  our  generosity  in  their  public  meetings, 
in  every  one  of  w^hich,  selfishness  alone,  has  been  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  If  we  can  learn  anything,  we  ought  surely  to  see  that  unless 
we  now  resist,  we  are  doomed  beyond  any  question  ;  for  twenty-five 
years  has  proclaimed,  each  in  its  passing  away,  as  loud  as  the  thunder 
peal  and  as  clear  as  the  blaze  of  the  midday  sun,  one  incessant  attack 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Will  nothing  ever  move  usT 
Have  we  no  care  for  ourselves  or  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  t 

But  I  will  use  the  opportunity  to  say  that  our  system  of  education 
— the  sum  of  which  is,  the  University  of  Virginia — should  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  the  glory  of  every  State — and  should  be  ours — that, 
in  the  midst  of  every  vicissitude,  the  mir.d  should  be  well  cultivated. 
No  State  has  more  to  pride  itself  upon,  in  the  United  States,  than 
Virginia  has — for  we  possess  the  best  University  for  American  youths 
in  the  world,  besides  other  schools  and  colleges  in  every  part  of  the 
State  of  a  very  high  order.  We  must,  at  least,  build  the  houses  ne- 
cessary for  the  students  who  seek  our  soil  for  education.  At  the 
present  time,  only  about  one  third  of  the  students  can  be  lodged  in 
the  university  buildings.  In  addition  to  this,  there  ought  to  be  col- 
lected at  the  university,  the  fossils  and  minerals  of  our  State,  for  the 
physical  sciences  are  rising  in  importance  every  day.  It  is  worthy  of 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  sound  policy  and  true  wisdom 
will  not  justify  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  consolidating  the 
Medical  college  of  Virginia  and  the  university,  and  throw  both 
schools  open  to  our  own  sons  and  to  the  sons  of  the  entire  South 
gratuitously.  The  prize  before  us  is  worthy  of  any  effort,  to  wit :  to 
educate,  and,  through  that  highest  of  all  channels,  exercise  an  influence 
for  good  on  every  Southern  State.  If  Virginia  will,  from  her  educa- 
tional system,  send  into  the  avenues  now  open  in  her  own  and  the 
Southern  States,  well-educated   gentlemen  and  ladies,  her  generosity 
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in  offering  the  highest  educational  system  gratuitousLj  to  her  sisters 
and  their  children,  would  give  her  an  additional  attraction,  even  in 
the  bosoms  of  her  own  Fons.  Our  military  preparations  need  not  be 
verj  extensive,  nor  proceeded  with  in  the  expectation  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  even  will  bring  on  civil,  servile,  or  any  other  kind 
of  warfare.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  such  an  idea.  There  is 
not  in  the  world  a  power  which  can  make  war  on  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  He  is  but  little  versed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  Southern  slave  States,  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  own  toil,  and  united  by  bonds  of  interest,  and  a  unity  of  destiny, 
might  rationally  conclude  that  a  degree  of  prosperity,  greater  than 
the  world  has  ever  known,  would  await  us  in  a  separation  from  the 
selfish  and  contemptible  horde  that  have  fattened  oi^  our  bounty  till 
they  have  degenerated  into  revilers  and  slanderers ;  for  we  have  made 
the  Northern  States  wealthy  and  powerful,  besides  supporting  ourselves 
in  comparative  ease  and  opulence.  If  we  now  turn  the  stream  that 
has  enriched  them,  we  shall  surely  not  be  any  poorer  by  the  change, 
and  unless  all  anticipations  are  false,  it  must  greatly  augment  the 
wealth,  power  and  glory  of  the  South.  But  there  is  not  in  all  the 
catalogue  of  human  virtues,  a  single  one  that  should,  in  the  present 
crisis,  rank  higher  than  action.  I  wish  to  see  Virginia  clutch  in  her 
right  hand  the  sceptre  of  American  commerce,  while  in  her  left  she 
offers  the  enchanting  casket  in  which  are  the  gems  of  education,  lib- 
erty, and  religion,  to  her  own  children,  and  to  the  people  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  For  the  traveller  through  the  deserts,  there  is  a 
compass  flower  which  ever  points  its  petals  to  the  pole,  a  sure  guide 
to  those  who  will  obey  its  direction.  Virginia,  who  led  the  advance 
guard  for  our  Independence  in  that  great  conflict  for  Constitutional 
Republicanism,  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  for  Christianity,  and  for 
those  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice  that  nerved  our  fathers  in 
their  day  of  trial,  sees  the  storm  of  fanaticism  throwing  its  sirocco 
blast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  confederation.  While  all 
North  of  us  is  darkness,  as  nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  shock  of  the 
contending  passions  of  fanaticism  and  folly  against  reason,  law,  and 
Christianity,  let  Virginia,  our  mother,  taking  the  word  of  the  living 
and  eternal  God  as  her  compass-flower,  point  the  Southern  States 
and  people  the  road  to  safety — ^as  she  proclaims  the  saving  principle 
for  States  and  nations,  do  no  wrong  nor  suffer  any. 

May  Virginia,  as  the  honored  and  trusted  leader  in  this  conflict, 
and  in  every  other  where  constitutional  Republicanism  and  Southern 
institutions  shall  require  her  services,  act  her  whole  duty  cheerfully, 
with  BO  much  wisdom,  as  that  she  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  jus- 
tice and  truth  in  Heaven,  and  upon  earth,  for  the  ratification  and 
approval  of  all  she  does. 
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Minnesota,  during  the  few  months  of  her  existence  as  a  State,  has 
indeed  had  occasion  to  try  the  uses  of  adversity.  That  monetary 
crisis,  which  scattered  ruin  through  the  commercial  world  in  1857, 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  more  severe  and  disastrous  in  a  young 
frontier  State,  than  elsewhere.  Not  having  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
when  our  community  was  self-sustaining,  we  were  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  wealth  of  our  immigration,  and  the  money  of  capitalists 
fit>m  abroad,  sent  here  for  profitable  investment  Numbers  of  our 
adventurous  and  hopeful  people  had  embarked  in  magnificent  projects, 
and  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  with  scarcely  any  capital 
of  their  own  beyond  their  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts.  Many  of 
our  farmers  were  still  in  debt  for  their  farms,  their  stock,  or  improve- 
ments, and  few  of  them  produced  more  than  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  We  imported  everything  we  had  occasion  to  use.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  trade  and 
more  or  less  legitimate  speculation.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  ear- 
lier condition  of  every  State  in  the  thriving  West. 

Upon  such  a  community,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  that  credit 
upon  which  it  had  relied,  the  checking  of  immigration,  the  prostration 
of  business,  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  financial  revulsion,  must  be 
more  lasting  and  injurious.  Legislation  is  powerless  to  cure  such 
evils.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  people ;  and  in  and  for  them,  beyond 
the  clouds  of  to-day,  there  is  a  future,  bright  with  promise. 

Contrast  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to-day,  with  that 
of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  ten  years  ago  Then,  no  thriving 
towns  dotted  our  fertile  prairies,  or  welcomed  the  steamboat  to  their 
crowded  levees ;  no  steamboats  daily  ploughed  our  navigable  waters ; 
no  mills  on  every  stream  converted  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  into 
lumber,  or  the  cereal  growth  into  flour  ;  and  the  unfurrowed  fields 
smiled  with  no  bountiful  harvests.  The  population  of  the  territory 
scarcely  reached  five  thousand,  and  the  total  valuation  of  property 
was  but  little  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  present  population  is  probably  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  for  1858  was  over 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  population  has,  on  the 
average,  doubled  every  two  years,  and  our  wealth  has  increased  even 
more  rapidly.  If  we  look  at  the  business  and  enterprise  of  the  State, 
the  growth  has  been  no  less  vigorous.  The  following  statistics  are 
prepared  from  a  township  canvass,  embracing  nearly  every  district, 
and  are  undoubtedly  reliable.  They  show  the  present  extent  of  our 
farming  interest,  which  will  always  be  the  leading  one,  and  also  the 
fitness  and  capabilities  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 


Whole  u«&  nnder  enlttTatinn,  1859 464,600  acres. 

Number  of  farmii 21,533 

Arerage  of  tilled  land  per  farm 21 3f  acres. 
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pTOduciaof\9&9. 

Bnsheli  of  whe&t  hairested S,436,960 

"  corn  ♦'         8,476,W0 

"  oata  "         3,809,480 

*"  poUtoei  About 3,000,000 

Esport9  of  Orain  and  Produce  from  the  River  Tounu  qf  Jftmtewla. 

Wheat 872,025  bnabeli. 

Oats  175,600      " 

Corn 47,742      " 

Potatoes 117,000     " 

In  addition  to  the  above  exports,  a  great  deal  of  produce  of  the 
Southern  tier  of  counties  was  shipped  from  ports  in  Iowa.  Oan- 
berries  and  ginseng  are  gathered  for  exportation,  but  they  hardly 
pertain  to  agriculture.  Wool  already  begins  to  form  an  article  of 
exportation.  Hides  form  a  considerable  item,  and  butter  is  exported 
to  some  extent. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  total  products  of  wheat,  oats,  com  and 
potatoes  at  the  average  current  prices  during  the  fall,  amounts  to 
about  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  exports,  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  About  3,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
harvested  last  year,  are  yet  within  the  State.  1,000,000  of  bushels 
are  surely  sufficient  for  our  home  consumption  for  one  year,  leaving  a 
surplus  still  in  the  State,  waiting  a  market,  of  2,000,000  bushels. 
Calculate  the  surplus  of  each  other  article  enumerated  above,  and 
estimate  the  value,  and  it  will  appear,  that  we  have  an  agricultural 
surplus,  the  production  of  the  tenth  year  of  our  existence,  worth 
probably  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  question  of  providing  an  outlet  to  a  market,  for  this  and  a 
future  greater  surplus,  will  hereafler  demand  consideration.  It  is 
apparent  at  a  glance,  with  wh£lt  relief  we  should  be  sensibly  affected, 
if  what  we  have  to  sell  could  find  a  cheap  and  speedy  transit  to 
those  who  have  to  buy. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  for  the  past  year,  in  this 
State,  was  over  twenty  bushels.  This,  which  is  nearly  double  the 
average  yield  in  the  so-called  wheat-growing  States,  indicates  either 
an  extraordinary  year,  or  a  better  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to 
wheat  culture.  Probably  the  season  has  been  unusually  productive, 
but  it  has  long  been  claimed,  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  know,  that  Minnesota  does,  in  fact,  surpass  the  other  Mississippi 
States,  in  that  particular. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures,  though  less  complete,  are  not  less 
encouraging.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  exports  of  lumber, 
logs  &c.,  from  Minnesota : 

Prom  St.  Xnthony.  St.  Croix  Valley. 

Sawed  lumber 3,000.000  ft 80,000,000  ft. 

Laths 4,100,000  ft 15.000,000  ft. 

Shingles 6,200,000  ft 1,000,000  ft. 

Logi 31,000,000  ft 40,000,000  ft. 

Loug  lumber 0,490,093  ft. 

Value  of  exports  at  place  of  shipment : 

83,000,000  feet  sawed  Inmber  at  $8  per  M $264,000 

19,000,000  lathsat$l  25   23,750 

6,200,000  shingles,  at  $2  50 15,500 

71  000.000  logs,  at  $4  00 284,000 

9,490,993  long  lumber 99,649 

ToUl ..««8«,89« 
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The  surveyor-general  of  the  first  lumber  district^  reports  as 
scaled  in  his  district : 

Logi 65,892.230  ft 

Lumber 9^43  ft. 

LogBoiuiirTeyedi  (estim&ted) 6,000,000  ft 

The  Furvejor-general  of  second  district  reports : 

Logs , 20,382,000  ft 

Total ,09,783,878  ft 

The  amount  scaled  in  the  other  districts,  is  not  ascertained. 

Such  was  our  commencement,  and  such  has  been  our  growth. 
Iowa,  from  1840  to  1850,  quadrupled . her  population:  up  to  1859, 
that  State  had  almost  quadrupled  the  population  of  1850.  Suppose 
our  progress  is  only  as  rapid  as  that  of  Iowa  during  the  last  named 
period ;  then,  in  1870,  we  shall  be  a  State  of  between  600,000  and 
700,000  inhabitants,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  property  amount- 
ing to  $200,000,000;  Nor  is  this  improbable.  If,  while  we  were 
few  in  number,  with  scarcely  any  capital,  our  country  unknown,  its 
advantages  unnoticed,  its  productiveness  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate, at  first  unsuspected,  then  unacknowledged,  and  at  length  envied, 
we  have  accomplished  so  much  as  the  record  of  the  past  exhibits, 
what  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  to  attain  before  1870,  having  now 
a  capital,  a  population,  a  name,  and  a  history  1 

The  day  cannot  be  far  distant,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  the 
past,  and  the  darkness  of  the  present,  when  Minnesota,  guided  by 
wise  and  prudent  counsels,  shall  be  as  prosperous  in  her  affairs,  as 
she  is  blessed  of  Heaven  in  her  advantages. 


ART.  VIII.-USURY  LAWS. 

I  HAVE  noticed  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  December  num- 
ber, an  article  against  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  I  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  main,  and  in  consideration  that  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken  for  years  past  against  the  new  usury  laws,  and  so 
little  in  their  favor,  beg  leave  to  add  something  more  in  their  favor. 

The  idea — the  controlling  idea  with  those  who  advocate  such  repeal, 
and  of  the  ablest  political  economists  likewise,  if  I  mistake  not,  is, 
that  money  is  like  any  other  property,  and  like  any  other  property 
should  bring  what  it  is  worth  :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  horse  would  bring 
$150,  you  should  not  prohibit  the  owner  from  taking  that  sum  and 
force  him  to  take  $125  ;  so  if  money  be  worth  10  per  cent. ,  you  should 
not  force  the  owner  to  take  5  per  cent. — that  price  of  money,  or  inte- 
rest, should  be  left  unrestricted  by  legislative  enactment,  like  the  price 
of  everything  else. 

The  false  conclusion  follows  firom  a  fal^e  assumption  that  money  is 
like  any  other  property.  So  far  ftx)m  being  true,  the  very  reverse  is 
true.  Money  is  unlike  any  other '  property.  It  is,  and  was  intended 
to  be,  the  standard  of  value  for  all  other  property.  We  do  not,  when, 
we  speak  of  the  value  of  a  horse,  or  other  pto^xV^^  «a»^  \\*  \%^^^c^ 
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so  many  sheep  or  bogs,  but  so  much  money.  And  now,  having 
shown  the  fallacy  of  the  premises,  the  conclusion  based  upon  it,  or 
deduced  from  it,  is  of  course  untenable. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  repeal,  sir,  cannot  be  sustained.  For 
if  a  principle  or  policy  be  sound  or  correct,  carry  it  out  to  its  results. 
Usury  laws  at  one  time  did  not  exist  in  Alabama :  such  was  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  interest  demanded,  that  the  moral  sense  was  shocked, 
and  such  contracts  were  set  aside.  Here,  then,  the  result  was  such 
as  to  shock  the  moral  sense,  thus  demonstrating  the  immorality 
of  repealing  the  usury  laws,  as  now  contended  for.  No  doubt  such 
cases  have  occurred  elsewhere.  No  doubt  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
men,  cases  have  occurred  where  the  rate  was  so  exorbitant,  as  to 
merit  their  condemnation  though  never  made  public  And  as  the 
writer  in  your  Review  contends^  the  idea  of  restricting  the  rate  of 
interest,  consists  well  with  the  Bible.  No :  I  should  rather  say  to 
be  consistent  with  its  teachings,  no  interest  at  all  should  be  allowed 
for  the  use  or  loan  of  money. 

There  never  was  a  wiser  lawgiver  than  Moses,  and  he  allowed 
his  people  to  take  interest  from  those  only  who  were  not  of  his  people. 
The  Israelites  could  not  take  interest  one  from  another,  though  liiey 
might  from  the  Gentile.  And  when  that  auspicious  era  dawned, 
when  the  Messiah  came,  there  was  to  be  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but 
all  Christians,  and,  of  necessity,  the  right  given  by  Moses  to  require 
interest  ceased.  This  is  shown  by  the  writer  referred  to  in  your 
Review,  to  consist  well  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
know  the  term  used  in  the  Bible  is  ttsttry,  not  interest ;  but  in  truth, 
all  interest  is  usury — the  sum  per  cent,  allowed  for  the  tue  of  mon^. 
What  the  law  allows,  we  term  interest;  moi*e  than  this,  we  term  usury. 

I  know  it  is  contended,  that  usury  laws  embarrass  commerce,  and 
as  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  '<  commerce  is  the  harbinger  of  civili- 
zation." It  may  also  be  truthfully  said,  commerce  panders  to  cupidity, 
cultivates  avarice  the  most  sordid  of  all  vices.  And  while  it  may  be 
said  commerce  established  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  the  city 
of  Venice,  and  made  it  for  a  time  the  home  of  a  brave  heroic 
people,  it  may  also  be  said,  that  there,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  the 
power  of  commerce  and  its  merchant  princes  crushed  out  liberty. 
But  I  cannot  think  the  usury  laws  embarrass  commerce  as  much  as 
the  disregard  of  them,  for  an  argument  much  relied  upon  is,  that 
they  might  as  well  be  repealed,  for  they  are  disregarded ;  so  they 
argue,  and  I  contend  it  is  this  disregard  of  those  laws,  which  has 
engendered  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  that  produces  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  I  believe  if  no  interest  were  allowed,  there  would  be 
no  banks  of  discount ;  but  in  their  place,  banks  of  deposit ;  the  only 
legitimate  banks  :  and  if  there  were  no  banks  of  discount,  there  would 
be  comparatively  few  if  any  of  those  fluctuations  which  not  only 
embarrass  commerce,  but  all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  whenever  I  see  the  effort  made  to 
abolish  usury  laws,  I  think  of  Shylock,  and  think  I  see  evidence  of 
the  divine  truth,  **  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eviL"     One 
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thing  is  certain,  if  it  be  desired  to  use  money  in  the  language  the 
beautiful  expression  employed,  that  it  may  **  seek  its  level  like 
water/'  you  must,  as  is  done  in  regard  to  the  great  life-preserving 
fluid,  without  which  no  living  thing  could  move  or  have  its  being — 
put  no  price  upon  the  use  of  it.  Of  course  the  argument  does  not 
apply  where  one  owes  a  debt  not  based  upon  the  loan  of  money. 


DEPAETMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 


1.— COTTON  m  EXTROPE. 

Thb  apprehension  in  Enrope  is  not  that  the  supply  of  American  eotton  will 
exceed  the  demand,  for  they  admit  that  4,000,000  bales  from  ns  can  be  readily 
consumed ;  but  should  that  figure  be  exceeded,  and  the  East  Indies  contribute 
liberally,  it  is  thought  the  productive  power  of  the  world  will  have  surpassed 
that  of  the  machinery  and  labor  at  present  available  for  manu&cturing.  Says 
the  London  Circular : 

The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  inability  of  the  world  to  manufacture, 
rather  than  consume,  at  moderate  prices,  so  vast  a  4;^uantity  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  spindles  and  looms  have  been  pushed  to  their  utmost  immediate  capacity, 
they  nave  not  been  able  to  supply  promptly  their  constantly  pressing  demand, 
even  at  prices  above  any  former  period  for  twenty  years. 

There  is  no  apparent  cause  at  the  moment  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  contin- 
uance of  this  prosperitv.  In  Europe  there  is  cheap  money,  abundance  of  food 
at  low  prices,  and  proniable  employment  for  all  classes  ;  while  the  enormous 
consumption  of  the  East  Indies  is  likely  to  remain  in  full  force  under  the  stim- 
ulating mfluence  of  the  stream  of  precious  metals,  which  has  flowed  continuously 
for  some  years  to  that  quarter. 

Cotton  StoHsHet  of  Great  Britain, 


1859. 

1858. 

1867. 

1866. 

1864. 

BseeiTed  from  America 

"           *'     Brssil 

3,098,000 

118,000 

7,000 

100,000 

611,000 

1,883,000 

106,000 

7,000 

106,000 

801,000 

1,482,000 

168,000 

11,000 

70,000 

680,000 

1,768,000 

122,000 

10,000 

114,000 

464,000 

1,667,000 
107,000 

*•          "     WestlndieB 

8,000 

"          "     *K7Pt .  

81,000 
804,000 

"           **     BMtlndiM 

Bales  rseeiTed  into  Britain 

3,829,000 

2,443,000 

2,417,000 

3,468,000 

3,167,000 

Bzportod 

487,000 

848,000 

887,000 

868,000 

816,000 

Stock  at  the  elow  of  6sch  year 

470,000 

872,000 

462,000 

883,000 

634,000 

Takan  for  Home  Oomramotion * 

3,294,000 

2,174,000 

1,960,000 

2,262,000 

1,944,000 

ATeraoe  Weekly  ConntmDtion 

44,115 

41,820 

87,708 

43,618 

37,884 

Price  of  Middling  Orleani^  Jane  80 , 

8X4. 

7d, 

8d. 

6  8-16d. 

6  7-16d. 

Price  of  Middling  Orleans ,  December  81 

flXd. 

7d. 

Oi^d. 

1%d. 

6d. 

Taken  on  Speculation 

870,000 

647,000 

694,000 

866,000 

486,000 

Total  Orop  of  the  United  States 

3,851,000 

3,114,000 

2,940,000 

3,628,000 

3,980,000 

Consnmntion  of  the  United  States 

760,000 

690,000 

702,000 

663,000 

611,000 

ATorage  Weight  per  Bale  of  Imports  into  I 
Or  eat  Britain                                         } 

433  lbs. 

412  lbs. 

401  Ibe. 

407  lbs. 

401  lb» 
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2.— TRADE  OP  CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Exports  from  Charlestony  S.  C,  to  Foreign  PortSffor  the  year  ending  December 

81,  1869. 


Ist  qnarter  1859,  January,  Pebrnary  and  March, 15,054,841 

2d        "  "      April,  May  and  June, 4,051.260 

3d        "  "      July,  Auzust  and  September, 1,»07;843 

4th     **  »*      October,  November  and  December 6,054,474 

$17,968,418 

Imports  into  Charleston,  8.  Cffor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1869. 

1st  quarter  1859,  January,  February  and  March, $568,714 

2d        "  «'      April,  May  and  June, 265,457 

2d        "  "      July.  August  and  September, 848,235 

4th      "  '<      October,  November  and  December, 418,739 


Exports  for  1858  [Larger  than  1859] 

Import!  for  1858 [Smaller  than  1859] 


$1,596,185 

$19,321,585 
912,828 


8.— OUR  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  during  the  ten  years,  ending  June  80,  1868  : 


Domestic 
Tears.  Exports. 

1849 $4,641,345 

1850 4,530,256 

1861 5,239,028 

1852 5,803,196 

1853 5,773,419 

1854 8,228,116 

1855 7,607,119 

1856 7,199,035 

1857 9,379,572 

1858 11,673,167 

Total $70,074,301 


Foreign 

Exports. 

$668,068 

460,041 

1,284,847 

714,351 

514,540 

323,636 

307,463 

610,228 

5,548,861 

2,760,024 


Total 
Exports. 
$5,309,218 
4,090,297 
6,524,123 
6,517.551 
6,287,959 
8,551,732 
8,004;582 
7,809,263 
14,923,438 
14,433,191 


Total 
Imports. 
$10,659,956 
10,292,398 
17,046,931 
17,861,728 
18,585,755 
18,124,339 
18.625,839 
24,835,608 
45,243,101 
27,214,846 


$13,277,163  $83,851,364  $207,090,085 


Our  traffic  with  Cuba  is  composed  chiefly  of  sugar,  molasses,  cigars  and 
tobacco  for  imports,  and  oils,  fish,  provisions,  breadstuff,  lumber,  staves,  iron, 
vegetables,  and  manufactures  of  wood,  for  exports.  In  1867  we  took  of  her 
six  hundred  millions  pounds  of  sugar,  at  $38,200,000,  and  twenty-seven  millions 
gallons  molasses,  at  $6,800,000,  and  tobacco  and  cigars  for  $3,600,000  more, 
and  we  paid  her  about  nine  millions  in  produce  and  manufactures,  five  millions  in 
foreign  coin,  and  thirty  millions  in  bills  on  England,  which  we  afterward  shipped 
domestic  gold  to  meet. 

4.— THE  FUR  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  fur  trade  of  St.  Louis  last  year  exceeded  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
More  than  three  fifths  of  the  sum  is  the  product  of  buflalo  robes,  which  are 
sold  at  an  average  of  about  $4  each,  at  first  cost ;  120,000  coon  skins,  68  cents 
each ;  87,000  mmk  skins,  $1  60  each ;  120,000  pounds  deer  skins,  22^  cents  per 

?ound ;  10,800  wolf  skins,  90  cents ;  84,600  opossum  skins,  18  cents  each ; 
,100  otter  skins,  $2  86  each ;  4,000  fox  skins,  80  cents  each ;  6,600  muskrat 
skins,  28  cents  each ;  2,000  wildcat  skins,  26  cents  each — the  whole  making  a 
total  of  $669,422  60.  The  St.  Louis  Democrat  says  in  regard  to  the  bumilo 
robes,  that  it  is  an  interesting  fi&ct,  and  new  to  many,  that  aU  these  bufialo  robes 
are  dressed  by  Indian  squaws,  scattered  over  the  great  West.  The  number  of 
robes  is  decreasing  annually,  not  so  much  by  the  lessening  of  the  immense 
bufialo  herds,  as  by  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  or  the  occupancy  of  their 
grounds  by  the  whites.  Some  years  as  high  as  120,000  robes  were  brought  to 
St.  Louis — usually  about  110,0(X) — ^but  this  year  only  86,000,  besides  the  DuffiJo 
calf  skins,  which  are  also  quite  numerous. 
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5— COMMEECE  OF  BALTIMOEE. 


We  Iwvc  on  numeroiu  MoadoDB  reoommended  Baltimore  u  a  fitting  and 
proper  mait  for  the  eoadnct  of  Southern  trade,  and  are  alwave  glad  to  ohrtniiale 

Its  proiperity,  d'^pite  of  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  fialtimora  neiOier 
aabachhe  to  our  Rituw  nor  adTeitiae  in  ita  pages,  thoagh  solicited  rery  fre- 
qnently  to  do  so  ae  a  means  of  onderst&ndiBg  Soalliem  opinion  and  reoobing 
Southern  euatomera.  Even  Boston  has  done  more  for  the  Ritiiw  in  theso  re- 
■pectfl  than  Baltimore,  ire  are  forced  in  candor  to  say.  Thia,  howeier,  haa 
nothing  lo  do  with  our  present  purpose,  which  in  to  show  from  the  recent  Annoal 
Report  of  the  Pricci  Current  in  bow  prosperous  condition  is  the  commerce  of 
BsJtiniDre. 

The  aggregate  eonunerce  of  the  city  fbr  the  pa«t  jear  is  eetimated  at 
tl60,000,0(X).  The  greatest  aridele  is  dry  goods,  estimated  at  thirty  millions ; 
the  next,  read^-made  clothing,  seven  millions ;  sugar,  seven  millions  ;  boots  and 
shoes,  three  nutlions  sli  hundred  thonsand  ;  hooks,  three  millions  ;  grain,  seven 
millions  ;  flonr,  five  millions  ;  leather,  three  millions.  The  foreign  eiports  have 
fallen  off  abouli  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  foreign  imports  increased  about 
two  millions  and  a  half  The  Amtrican,  speaking  of  the  trade  generally,  says, 
"  though  the  yesr  has  not  been  with  Baltimore,  in  eommon  with  other  commrr- 
eial  eeolres,  one  of  marked  prosperity,  yet  the  general  result  has  been  satis- 
&ctory." 

The  Prieei  CurriM  nsea  the  foUoiring  language,  which  properly  appeals  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  South  : 

"We  have  been  reading  andhearina;.  for  some  years,  that  it  was  the  desire  and 
intention  of  Soathern  merchants  to  wiUidraw  their  patronage  from  the  aboUlioa 
cities  of  the  North,  to  those  having  a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  peculiar  institution.  As  yet,  we  do  not  see  that  this  principle  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  any  marked  extent,  and  we  should  soareely  refer  to  it  now  but  for 
the  &at  that  since  the  outrage  at  Harper's  Ferry,  it  has  been  avowed  upon  all 
hands  as  the  determination  of  the  South  tj:i  practise  a  stem  and  nncompromjaing 
ijetem  of  noD-intereonrBe.  The  claim*  which  Baltimore  has  always  urged  and 
snstoined,  wholly  independent  of  suoh  considerations,  should  secure  her,  we 
think,  a  Urger  share  ft  Soothem  trade  than  she  now  commands  ;  and  if  tber^ 
be  anv  practical  meaning  in  these  declarations,  tbe  results  must  soon  be  plainljr 
manliest  in  a  largely  inoreased  business  with  that  section  of  our  country.  For 
domestio  dry  goods,  for  provisions,  for  manufactured  tobaeoo,  for  grocoriea, 
Uquors,  flonr,  and  other  almost  equally  indispensable  articles  bi  the  Sonthem 
merchant  and  planter,  there  is  no  market  north  of  Baltimore — and  we  challenge 
a  contradiction  of  these  facts — that  can  uffpr  greater  advantages  or  better  terms 
to  pnrchasers  ;  and  if  there  be  any  minor  obelaclee  in  the  way.  these  can  be 
promptly  removed  upon  a  proper  encontagement  to  trade.  We  call  upon 
Southern  merchants,  therefore,  if  they  mean  what  they  say,  to  test  the  troth  of 
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6.— COMMERCE  WITH  THE  PACIFIC. 

At  the  laat  sesaion  of  Congreas,  Mr.  Ward,  of  New- York,  made  a  yeiy  able 
speech  in  adyooaey  of  Goyernment  aid  to  the  proposed  Atrato  Canal,  intended 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  through  the  republic  of 
New  Granada.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  published,  seyeral  years  ago, 
an  able  paper  in  adyocaey  of  this  canal  from  the  pen  of  F.  M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  and 
we  are  glad,  in  addition,  to  extract  some  of  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Wurd's  speech. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  is  $73,667,141 : 

Table  showing  the  Trade  of  the  United  States  that  vnndd  pass  through  the  Atrato 
Canal,  if  now  finished,  taken  from  the  Official  Returns  of  the  year  1857. 

Bzportfl  &nd  ir««««^^ 

Countriea  traded  with.  Imports.  Tonnag*. 

Banian  North  American  possessions $128,537  6,785 

Dutch  East  Indies 904,650  16,589 

British  Australia  and  New  Zealand 4,728,088  62,105 

British  Bast  Indies 11,744,151  177,121 

French  East  Indies. 98,482  8,6A6 

Halfof  Mexico 9,601,063  84.678 

Halfof  New  Granada 6,875,854  181,708 

Central  America 425,081  86,599 

Chili 6,646,684  63,749 

Peru 716,679  198,131 

Ecuador 48.979  1,979 

Sandwich  Islands 1,151,849  88,876 

China 12,762,062  128,578 

Other  ports  in  Asia  and  Paciflc 80,148  4,549 

Whale  fisheries 10,796,090  116,730 

California  to  East  United  SUtea 85,000,000*  861,098 

Valueof  cargoes 100.294,687  1,857,485 

Value  of  ships 92,874.260    at$50perton. 

Total  ralue  of  ships  and  cargoes $193,168,937  $92,874,250 

Table  showing  the  Trade  of  England  that  vxndd  vass  through  the  Atrato  Canal  if  now 

finished,  taken  from  the  Official  Returns  for  1856. 

Countries  traded  with. 

Halfof  Mexico...  

Half  of  Central  America 

Halfof  New  Granada 

Chili 

Peru 

Ecuador 

China 


China  —  > 

Jara >  Ontwaxd  only.    40  days  saved  by  canal 

Binffapore. ) 


Bingapoi 

Australia  and  New  Zealand . 

Sandwich  Islands 

California 


Exports  and 
Imports. 

Tonnage. 

$2,775,137 

11,838 

1,244,817 

6,615 

2,437,605 

10,188 

15,486,110 

118,311 

20,473,520 

244,319 

360,015 

1,820 

(  7,077,390 
I  3,821,410 
C  4,864,070 

68,530 

16,003 

16,500 

78,246.095 

622,426 

620,660 

1,950 

2,878,105 

11,800 

Valueoftrade 130,184,834  1,029.295 

Value  of  ships 51,464,750    at$50perton. 

Total  Talue,  trade  and  ships $100,640,584  $51,464,750 

Table  showing  the  Trade  of  France  that  would  pass  through  the  Atrato  Canal,  if 
now  finished,  taken  from  the  Official  Returns  for  the  year  1857. 

Countries  traded  with.                                      Imports?  Tonnage. 

S***" • $10,000,000  25,688 

Er®^*;;;**: i3,i6o,ooo  85,096 

HalfofMexIco 2,790^)00  10,004 

ExdusiTO  of  gold  dost. 
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Coimtriet  traded  with. 


Exports  and 
Imports. 


Half  of  New  Granada 

Boaador  

BoliTia 

Oalifornia 


$1,090,000 

440,000 

100,000 

2,073,869 

China \^.        .      ,  (2,180,000 

Dutch  Bast  Indies  )  "^*^*^  0***^ \  4,4*0,000 

Sandwich  Islands 2,000,000 

Philippine  Islands 1,000,000 

Attstralia 19,800,000 


Talne  of  cargoes 
Yalae  of  ships... 


Tonnage. 

2,839 
1,651 
1,000 
8,997 
2,028 

20,400 
4,119 
1^468 

60,000 


60,073,859  102,736 

8,136,750    at  $60  per  ion. 


Total  value $67,210,609 


$8,186,760 


TahU  shewing  the  Total  Tonnage  thai  would  pass  yearly  through  the  Atrato  Canal, 

ijfnoio  finished,  from  Official  Aetums : 

United  SUtea 1,867,486  tons. 

England 1,029,296    " 

France 102,786    ** 

(Hher  countries 44,665    " 


8,094,070  tons, 


Table  showing  the  general  Results  of  the  foregoing  Tables : 


Tonnage  and  trade  of  United  States $193,168,937 

«  "  England 190,649,660 

"  «  France ..    67,210,609 

**  »♦  «ffc^.  ««««f-4—       16,802,000 


other  countries. 


Total  trade  aifected  by-  the  canal $467,831,296 

Table  showing  the  saving  to  the  Trade  of  tJie  World  by  using  the  Atrato  Canal : 

United  SUtes $35,995,930 

England 9,950,348 

France 2,183,980 

Other  countries •1,500,000 

Total $49,630,208 

Exports  of  Great  Britain  increased  one  hundred  and  seren  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Exports 
of  France  increased  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Exports  of  the  United 
States  increased  ninety-three  per  cent,  in  ten  yeart.  The  average  increase  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  If  the  trade  increases  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  next  ten 
years,  the  saying  to  the  world  will  then  be  $99,060,416  per  annum. 

7.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1858-'69. 


COVMTSIKS. 


Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. . 

Asiatic  Russia 

Russian  Possessions  in  North  America 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 


GOMMIKOI. 

Domestic 
P  roduce. 

Exports. 

Foreign 
produce. 

Exports. 

Total 
Exports. 

Imports. 

$5,546,155 

85,109 

6,121 

$104,268 
10,654 
12,048 

$5,650,423 
45,763 
18,169 

$849,759 

2,819 

25,267 

1,373.010 

72,130 

71,166 

919,632 

2,933.968 

11,973,600 

3,294 

471 

140 

60,939 

670,300 

664,348 

1,876,304 

72,601 

71,306 

980.571 

8,604,268 

12,537,948 

637,642 

20.013 

11,630 

286,188 

8,071,964 

9,694,377 

•Equated  from  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
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of  Tezaa.    Bajb  the  Report : 
Taking  Fort  Belknap  at  a 


1.— GEOLOGY  OF  TEXAS. 

ig  brought  to  light  b;  the  geological  iur*ej 


irtiag  p<uiit,  we  have  found  tliie  formation  to 


of  Pailcer  comitT,  a  distance  of  more  than  lizty  miles  ;  weitwaTdly  about  fbrtj 
miles,  and  Bonthwardly  beyond  Camp  Colorado,  in  Coleman  eoontj,  lay  one 
hondred  miles.  We  haye  cot  traced  it  in  its  northward  extension  more  than 
«ii  or  eiffht  milee  &om  Fort  Belknap,  bnt  it  ie  highly  probable  that  it  reaches 
into  Archer,  Baylor,  and  Clay  eonnties.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  same  forma- 
tion is  developed  in  9an  Saba  and  lome  of  the  oonnties  adjacent. 

Tbe  atrst*  oompoebg  the  roal  measures  of  the  region  we  have  described,  hare 
■  thiekneaa  estimated  at  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  coniist  of  qaartzoH 
and  arnllaoeoaa  sandatoaea,  limestones,  gril4  and  conglomerates  ;  argiUsoeoos 
and  ealeareotit  shales,  fire,  potters'  and  pipe  clays,  and  ooal.  Some  of  these 
atrata,  and  partionlarly  the  limEstonei  ind  shales,  are  filled  with  organic  re- 
muns,  among  wliioh  we  have  recognized  many  species  which  are  highly  oharao- 
teristio  of  the  coal  measure  of  Missouri,  Kentaokj,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The 
shalea  also  frequently  contain  large  and  beaudful  arystals  of  selenite,  and 
rounded  masses  of  eioeUeat  iron,  <bc.  The  ooal  at  all  the  locaUtiea  examined 
reposes  on  either  fire  elay  or  shale. 

In  Tonng  and  Bochanan  counties,  outcrops  of  coal  occur  at  a  number  of 

Kiats,  and  in  the  former  eoonty  it  has  been  stmcli  in  many  places  in  eicava- 
ns  for  wells.    We  liave  here  recognized  four  distinct  coal  seams,  varying  from 
aix  inehe*  t«  fire  feet,  and  preaebtrng  an  aggregate  thickneaa  of  «if,ht  <n  u&« 
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feet.  At  the  month  of  Whiskey  creek,  near  Fort  Belknap,  is  an  interesting 
exposure,  exhibiting  three  distinet  coal  beds,  separated  by  biaids  of  limestone, 
fire  clay,  sandstone  and  shale,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate. 

2.^ARKANSAS  COAL. 

The  discovery  of  a  valuable  coal  region,  says  the  New-Orleans  Picayune,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Arkansas,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  created  the  be- 
lief that  New-Orleans  might  ere  long  obtain  her  supply  from  that  quarter. 

A  company  was  organized,  coal  lands  purchased,  ana  a  few  miners  sent  up  the 
Ouachita  to  commence  mining  operations.  But  an  unfortunate  difficulty,  in  which 
tlie  company  became  involved,  compelled  it  to  defend  its  rights  before  the  courts, 
and  suspenaed  its  operations  so  long,  that  the  public  almost  forgot  the  existence 
of  the  valuable  mineral  in  that  State. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  all  the  difficulties  have  been  settled,  and  measures 
are  now  in  progress  of  execution  to  transport  a  large  quantity  of  the  coal  to  this 
market. 

The  Arkansas  coal  is  veiy  valuable  as  a  fuel.  It  resembles,  in  almost  eveiy 
particular,  the  celebrated  'uibome  Hill  mineral.  It  bums  with  great  freedom, 
and,  once  lighted,  does  not  die  out  until  the  whole  mass  is  consumed.  It  leaves 
no  cinders,  and  makes  little  or  no  smoke.  As  an  asent  for  the  creation  of  steam, 
for  cooking,  for  all  domestic  purposes  where  fuel  is  used,  it  is  superior  to  most 
of  the  coals  brought  to  our  market,  and  inferior  to  none. 

In  this  city  it  has  been  fairly  tried  in  engines,  in  the  grate  and  the  cooking 
stove,  with  complete  success. 

The  coal  lands  belonging  to  the  company  that  has  been  formed  in  this  city, 
lie  upon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ouachita,  the  coal  in  some  places  out- 
cropping in  the  river  banks.  Ten  thousand  barrels  have  been  mined  and  now 
await  transportation  to  this  city.  In  flatboats  or  barges  it  is  believed  the  coal 
may  be  brought  to  the  market  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  short 
distance  it  is  to  be  transported,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined,  promise, 
in  case  the  company  succeed  in  their  project,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
price  of  this  important  article  of  home  consumption. 

As  an  oil- bearing  product,  the  Arkansas  coal  is  superior  to  the  Breckenridge. 
It  is  probable  that  for  the  purpose  of  gas-making  it  will  prove  a  cheaper  article 
than  that  now  used  by  our  gas  company. 

The  coal  fields  of  Arkansas  are  almost  inexhaustible.  Sufficient  has  been 
learned  by  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  to  show  that  the  coal  measures 
traverse  several  counties.  We  trust  that  the  measures  taken  by  our  citizens 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  mining  and  shipping  this  coal  to  New-Orleans,  will 
be  successful,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtam  a  full  and  constant  supply  from 
the  coal  fields  of  Arkansas. 

8.— COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Out  of  four  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  raised  last  year,  only  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  are  estimated  to  have  been  manufactured  into  cloth  in  all 
of  the  slaveholding  States — such  an  insignificant  proportion  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  Of  the  quantity  of  cotton  manu&ctured  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  the  following  statement  will  show  how  it  is  divided  : 

1855.               1856.  1857.  1858.            1859. 

N.  Carolina,  bales 18,600  22,000  25,000  26,000  29,000 

South  Carolina 14,600  15,000  17,000  18,000  20,000 

Georgia 20,500  25,000  23,000  24,000  26,000 

Alabama 5,500  6,500  6,000  8,000  10,000 

Tennessee 4,000         7,000  9,000  10,000  13  000 
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1.— RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  81, 1869. 
J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow,  Ssq.  : 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  herewith  hand  jon  a  copy  of  a  commnnication  by  me  to 
the  London  Morning  Herald^  under  date  of  January  15, 1858.  It  was  published 
entire  in  the  London  Morning  Herald ;  and  in  the  eame  paper,  under  date  of 
September  29,  1868,  u  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  *'  The  British  Association," 
assembled  at  Leeds,  in  which  it  appears  that  this  same  communication  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Association  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  and  there  reiMl  and  commented  on,  and  decided  that  the  president  should 
present  it  to  Lord  Derby,  whose  ministry  did  not  continue  long.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  think  proper.  The  subject  of  a  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific  wfll  no  doubt  be  Drought  up  in  the  next  Congress,  and  perhaps 
my  TiewB  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  particularly  thoae 
who  are  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Asa  Whitnit. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  IStA,  1858. 

To  TBI  EdITOBS  of  the  MobNIKG  HlElLD,  LoNDON  : 

Gnnts  :  I  hare  read,  with  maeh  interest,  a  yerj  able  article  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  (copied  from  your  valuable  journal,  under  date  of  Dec  25th,  1857,  into  the  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce) .  Permit  me  to  present  mjr  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  jou  have 
been  pleased  to  mention  mj  name  and  efforts.  Baring,  as  I  mav  say,  made  this  subject  the 
study  and  ol^ect  of  my  life  and  thought,  for  the  six  years  past,  I  have  abandoned  all  hope  of 
its  accompli^ment  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States :  and  as  it  is  a  work  in  which  I 
belieye  all  mankind  are  deeply  interested,  and  if  accomplished  would  be  vastly  benefited, 
my  desire  to  see  its  succeasful  accomplish ment  is  unabated. 

I  hail  with  joy  any  proposition  by  which  I  can  see  even  a  remote  chance  for  the  realization 
of  my  fond  hopes,  across  British  territory.  I  am  so  truly  an  American,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  my  heart  to  see  my  country  control  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  it  no  doubt  would 
have  done,  with  this  road  completed  as  I  proposed — to  which  I  devoted  all  my  efforts  and 
energies  for  the  twelve  best  yearH  of  my  life  ;  but  that  is  now  all  past,  and  my  country  has 
lost  its  power  over  this  great  subject,  forever.  It  now  remains  with  England  to  accompKsh 
what  the  United  States  have  failed  to  do.  With  your  permission,  I  wiU  go  on  and  give  my 
reasons  why  the  United  States  cannot  accoznplish  this  great  work : 

First,  There  is  not  any  available  means.  The  lands  which  I  proposed  to  purchase  for  the 
work,  from  Lake  Michigan  onward  were  available  not  only  for  the  construction  of  the  road  for 
900  miles,  but  by  the  advance  of  the  work  through,  and  consequent  settlement  on  its  line,  the 
reserved  half  of  the  lands  would  have  created  a  fund  suflBcient  to  carry  the  work  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  These  lands  have  been  disposed  of  by  various  acts  of  Congress,  for  political  cap- 
ital, and  for  the  benefit  of  political  demagogues,  and  the  United  States  have  no  available 
means  for  such  a  work. 

Second,  It  is  a  work  fiur  beyond  the  power  of  individual  capital,  because  the  accumulation 
of  interest,  from  the  commencement  to  completion,  would  nearly  double  the  actual  outlay 
for  the  work,  and  no  return  could  be  looked  for,  from  its  earnings,  for  a  life-time,  if  ever. 

Third,  The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  power,  and  Coag^ss  has  no  power  to 
confer  it,  to  contract,  operate,  or  carry  on  8uch  a  work.  The  Democratic  party  proper  can 
never  sanction  it ;  even  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  come  out  openly  and  boldly  ;  he  speaks  in  a 
vague  manner  of  a  military  road,  etc.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  politician  by  education  ;  he  knows 
well  that  the  people  are  disappolDted  in  the  failure  of  that  great  measure ;  he  desires  to  con- 
ciliate and  feel  his  way ;  but,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  will  never  sanction  any  plan  with  any 
prospect  of  Kucceiss ;  he  may  favor  the  donation  of  lands  on  the  line,  or  a  contract  to  carry  the 
mail,etc.  But  there  are  no  longer  any  lands  available,  except  for  a  short  distance,  t»ay  200  or 
300  miles,  and  if  undertaken  in  such  a  manner,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  its  continu- 
ance any  further  than  profitable  to  the  company  undertaking  it,  there  being  no  provision  for 
an  accumulating  fund.  If  undertaken  in  this  manner,  its  conception  must  be  in  corruption, 
and  when  brought  forth,  its  existence  would  soon  end  in  political  speculation,  so  obnoxious 
to  the  people  at  large,  that  it  would  overthrow  the  party  advocating  it. 

Fourth,  The  selection  of  a  route  would  array  one  section  of  the  Union  sgairurt  the  other,  to 
avoid  which  two  routes  would  be  proposed,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  failure  of  both. 
Can  the  United  States  build  two  roads  to  the  Pacific,  through  a  barren  wilderness,  without 
timber,  and  the  greater  part  incapable  of  sustaining  population  or  settlement  ?  I  think  no  t. 
The  government  of  the  United  Scales  is  so  limited  in  its  powers,  that  it  can  never  undertake 
directly  any  such  work ;  this  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  even  here,  many  who  are  esteemed  of  high  intelligence,  do  not  understand  it,  and  argue 
that  Congress  should  be  omnipotent,  and  the  government  supreme,  while  the  fart  is,  the  gov- 
ernment is  but  the  agent  or  executor  of  the  will  of  the  people  or  States,  while  the  duties  and. 
powers  of  ita  three  branches  are  clearly  defined  and  fully  limited,  «o  t^a.\  ix«\Vt\L«c  ^ASi  Xx'Uttr 
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Mod.  H«neei  Congrew  msj  oiMt  fiftj  Uvb,  ih«  Pr««i(l«nt  msj  rira  them,  and,  after  all,  the 
United  States  Goort  woaM  declare  them  all  unoonbtitntional  and  lllefaL  The  neceedtj  of 
UUfl  U  obrioua ;  a  goremment  coald  not  hare  been  formed  otherwise. 

This  goyernment  was  formed,  as  all  who  are  conversant  with  its  history  know,  from  and  bj 
separate,  soyereign,  and  independent  States  ;  Chej  first  confederated  to  carry  on  the  War  of 
the  Beyolutton,  or  Independence,  bat  thej  did  not  consolidate  a  goyernment,  after  their  In- 
dependence. Thej,  the  States,  entered  into  a  compact  with  each  other  fbr  a  goyernment,  or 
agent  to  transact  for  the  States  their  business,  which  thej,  the  United  States,  expressly  and 
olearly  defined,  limited,  and  declared,  that  their  agent  should  haye  no  power  totranseend  ttie 
limits  of  its  instructions,  except  only  when  so  ordered  by  a  yote  of  two  thirds  of  the  States; 
the  States,  each  and  all,  retaining  their  independent  soyereignty,  with  power  to  enact  their 
own  municipal  laws,  and  manage  their  own  internal  aJBdrs.  A  yery  important  reason  for 
this  is,  that  the  different  States  possessed  and  occupied  a  yast  territory  of  country,  of  differ^ 
ent  clunates,  soils,  and  products,  consequently  with  diArent  interests,  so  that  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  while  it  might  benefit  one  State  or  MCtion,  would  be  ruinous  to  others. 
Therefore,  the  goyernment  was  made  the  creature  of,  aztd  sul^ect  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  people  and  the  States  sutjects  of  the  goyernment,  exeept  so  fkr  as  the  dele- 
gated powers  specified,  and  no  ferther ;  no  more  than  is  the  estate  of  a  testator  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  executor,  which  are  not  authorised  by  the  written  testament.  Any  deyiations  firom 
this  strictly  literal  construction  of  the  powers  of  this  goyernment,  haye  led  to  confbslon  and 
strife ;  often  approaching  to  an  oyerthrow  of  the  whole  Ctbric.  Such  has  been  the  ease  of  all 
termed  great  measures  brought  before,  or  acted  on  by  Congress.  There  is  the  slayoy  ques- 
tion, for  one.  The  slaye  States  haying  neyer  surrendered  their  control  over  this  subject,  will 
not  permit  Congress  to  act  upon  it,  and  Justly  consider  any  attempt  so  to  do  as  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  their  rights,  as  also  a  violation  of  the  compact. 

Slavery  is  not  alone.  Any  action  by  Congress  on  any  subject  that  might  tax  one  State  or 
section,  to  be  applied  to  any  object  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  section  or  State,  would  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light.  The  tariff  on  imports  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  controversy, 
and  Justly  so,  because  the  great  and  controlling  interest  of  the  United  States  is  agriculturs, 
which  does  not  require,  and  cannot  be  benefited  by  Congressional  acts;  whereas,  manufac- 
turers desire  and  urge  a  prohibition,  even,  on  articles  competing  with  their  products,  which 
is  olearly  unjust  to  the  agriculturists,  because  they  are  the  great  consumers  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  fabrics,  and  a  heavy  duty  must  enhance  their  cost ;  an  unequal  and  unjust  tax 
npon  one  interest  for  the  benefit  of  another,  which  is  submitted  to,  in  the  case  of  the  tariff 
only,  under  the  fklse  plea  that  ^*  Congrf  ss  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government,"  and  could  never  be  carried  through  Congress,  except  by  bar- 
gain and  sale — a  corrupt  legislation. 

Such  would  be  the  ease  with  any  leg'islation  on  the  sntject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
The  slave  States  would  claim  that  the  road  should  be  located  on  what  is  termed  slave  ter- 
ritory, in  order  that  slavery  might  be  extended  to  the  Pacific ;  while  the  free  States  would 
claim  that  the  road  should  be  located  on  what  is  termed  free  soil,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
extension  of  slavery  ;  the  great  aim  and  object  of  each  to  check  the  other,  and  keep  up  an 
equilibrium  in  the  Leginlature  of  the  country,  which  must  eventually  overthrow  alL  Be- 
sides the  strifes  of  these  two  great  sections,  each  and  every  border  State,  f^om  Texas  to  Lake 
Superior,  would  claim  that  the  road  should  be  commenced  on  its  limits ;  therefore,  no  bill 
could  ever  be  passed  through  Gonereis  exeept  by  bargain  and  sale  with  each  and  all  of  these 
different  interests.  And  could  such  a  biU,  enacted  under  such  circumstances,  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  a  work  f    I  think  not. 

Even  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  pretend  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  authorise  such  a  work 
through  any  State,  and  no  one  will  admit  that  Conness  can  have  any  control  over  its  oper- 
ation and  management,  through  any  State.  Thererore,  were  Congress  to  act  at  all,  it  would 
only  be  through  territories  far  beyond  civilization— a  barren  wilderness— without  timber, 
and  no  materials  for  such  a  work,  and  no  means  to  reach  them,  thereby  greatly  enhancing 
the  outlay  for  construction.  Had  my  plan  been  adopted,  the  work  could  have  been  com- 
menced on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  there  was  timber,  materials,  and  eaqr 
communication  with  settlements ;  the  lines  to  connect  with  it  from  the  Atlantic,  jpassing 
through  but  two  States,  could,  from  necessity,  have  been  made  tributary  to  its  operation  and 
management,  from  the  Lake  to  the  Pacific.  Congress  then  had  the  power  over  it,  and  all 
the  streams  could  have  been  bridged,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  communication,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  would  have  been  had  forever.  A  cargo  of  merchandise  could  have  passed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without  transhipment,  and  as  the  road  from  the  Lake  to  the  Pacific 
would  have  been  free,  except  tolls  necessary  for  operation  and  repairs,  the  charge  for  transit 
would  have  been  so  low,  together  with  the  great  savine  of  time,  that  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope with  Asia  would  have  been  forced  over  it ;  this  is  now  all  lost  to  the  United  States. 
Were  Congress  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  road  through  territories,  the  connection 
with  it,  from  either  ocean,  must  be  through  States;  on  the  Atlantic  side,  not  less  than  four, 
each  controlling  the  operation  of  the  line  through  it,  subject  to  the  changes  and  whims  of 
its  Legislature,  and  to  the  levying  of  such  tax  on  freight  as  would  suit  its  wants,  or  author- 
ise a  company  so  to  do ;  and  the  line  would  probably  cross  streams  which  could  not  be  bridg- 
ed, subjecting  commerce  and  travel  to  transhipment,  ferriage,  delays,  and  heavy  expensea 
sure  to  defeat  the  great  objects  of  the  work,  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  would 
continue  its  present  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  have  never  believed  that  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  could  ultimately  benefit  either  Europe 
or  the  Atlantic '  slope  of  America,  unless  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  oould  be  made 
to  pass  over  it,  leaving  England,  ^th  her  present  manufiMeturing  and  commercial  position 
and  relations,  and  aagmenting  her  power  over  both.  The  immense  businese  which  the 
eommerce  and  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  would  give  to  the  road  must,  as  a  nata- 
nl  r&anlt,  form  a  fonndation  for  the  employment  of  a  densely  populated  belt  fhnn  ocean 
to  ocetui,  and,  and  tttxtg  the  toil  and  o\\mataii^\k,\«ti\)mAAVs  esvec^oultual  people. 
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niii  b«U  woull  take  the  aarplan  popalation  from  Earope.  and  make  them  prodneera  of  food 
to  exchange  for  English  manafactnres  on  one  side,  and  Asiatic  prodnctions  on  the  other  aide, 
thoa  benefiting,  to  a  yast  extent,  the  populations  of  both  Europe- and  Asia,  bj  giying  to 
each  the  means  to  consume  more  largely  of  the  other's  products.  Now,  if  these  great 
results  cannot  be  attained,  what  benefit  to  England  or  to  the  United  Statea  even,  can 
be  looked  for  from  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  f  The  mountain  range,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  diyidea  thia  continent  and  the  world.  The  soila,  climates,  and  products  (except 
minerals) ,  are  precisely  the  same ;  therefore,  exchangoa  can  no  aooner  take  place  than  with 
the  waters  which  this  vast  shed  conducts  to  the  two  oceans. 

Then,  frhat  results  may  we  look  for  from  tiie  completion  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  which 
eannot  force  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  over  it  ?    We  already  see  that  population 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  has  rone  so  far  west,  that  the  coat  of  transport  to  market  ia  such  aa  to 
leave  but  small  return  to  the  producers ;  hence  we  see  the  greater  amount  of  emigration  to 
the  Pacific  aide  is  from  the  far  Western  Statea,  and  it  ia  fair  to  conclude  that  population 
cannot  extend  much  father  on  thia  aide,  and  must  leave  a  vaKt  extent  between  the  two 
oceana  unoccupied,  except,  perhaps,  by  some  exclusive  aect  like  the  Mormona.    Now,  ia  it 
not  clear  that  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  which  cannot  carry  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Asia,  cannot  change  thia  position  ?    It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  only  verify  the<»e 
yiewa,  but  would  seal  forever  after  the  unalterable   destiny  of  both  England   and   the 
United  Statea.    A  railroad  that  cannot  take  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  with  it, 
•  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  facilitate  travel  and  intercourse,  and  speedily  build  up  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope  a  separate  independent  nation,  drawing  to  it  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  popnla- 
lion  of  both  Europe  and  tbe  Atlantic  slope,  becauite,  from  the  greater  reward  or  return  for 
each ;  with  their  own  parallels  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  ocean  to  produce  for  and 
exchange  with,  and  cod,  whale,  and  other  fisheries,  extending  firom  Oregon  to  Japan,  more 
than  fourfold  of  that  of  all  the  fisheries  of  the  world  besides,  with  Japan  and  China  ready 
markets  not  only  for  the  fish,  but  for  all  the  products  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  America,  in 
exchange  for  the'fabric8  and  products  of  Japan,  China,  and  for  the  tropical  products  of  all 
Aaia.  would  auch  a  people,  with  such  markets,  look  to  the  Atlantic  slope  or  to  Europe  for 
exchanges  ?    No,  their  exchanges  must  be  with  Japan,  China,  Australia,  the  many  islands, 
and  with  all  Asia  ;   and  English  labor,  capital,  and^ enterprise,  which  now  control  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  with  it  the  commerce  of  the  world,  must  be  tranrferred  to  the  Pacific 
alope,  when  civilisation  and  Chri-itianity  will  have  encircled  the  globe ;  but  England,  no 
longer  mistreas  of  the  ocean,  the  commander  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  she  must  then 
be  what  the  nationa  now  are  who  at  one  time,  in  their  turn,  poaseased  and  controlled  tbe 
eommeree  of  Aaia. 

When  laat  in  England  (in  1851),  I  found  many  warm  advocatea  for  the  eonatmction  of  a 
railway  over  British  territory.    It  was  then,  as  now,  my  firm  belief  that  this  work  cannot  be 
accomplished  throueh  a  wilderness  ao  vast,  except  by  a  system  of  settlement  and  civiliaa- 
tion  to  be  connected  with  the  work.    I  then  feared  that  on  a  line  ao  far  north,  the  climate 
and  landa  would  not  be  aa  well  auited  to  aettlement  and  culture  aa  further  aonth  on  territory 
of  the  United  Statea.    I  have  since  examined  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and.find  a  largo 
extent  of  country  on  the  British  side  well  adapted  to  settlement  and  culture.    At  the  Sel- 
kirk settlement,  further  north  even  than  necessary  for  the  line  of  the  road,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  even  Indian  corn,  are  cultivated  to  perfection,  the  yield  large, 
and  grain  fine,  and  almost  the  entire  line  on  this  aide  would  be  a  good  grass  country,  and 
the  Pacific  side,  for  some  parallels,  is  some  10**  more  mild.    As  to  route,  tbe  Britiah  side  ia 
far  more  favorable  for  a  road,  with  much  lower  grades.    From  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky 
mountain  range  is  almost  a  level  country,  the  ascent  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercept- 
ible,  and  we  find  that  near  the  60th  parallel  the  streams  divide,  running  northeasterly  and 
southeasterly,  and  north  of  the  45th  parallel  the  mountains  slope  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
nowhere  north  of  60®  do  they  elevate  their  peaka  5,600  feet,  with  many  depressions  practi- 
cable for  a  railway.    Here,  then,  would  be  the  great  highway,  with  its  termini,  Halifax  and 
Pnget  Sound,  the  great  depots  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  American  continent 
and  the  world,  under  the  management  and  control  of  one  head.    A  cargo  of  merchandise 
might  then  pasa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without  tranr^hipmcnt  or  delay,  and  tbe 
actual  distance  from  England  to  China  some  2,000  miles  leas  than  any  route  likely  to  be  fixed 
npon  by  the  United  States. 

You  apeak  of  the  Panama  railway,  and  of  the  projected  railway  acrosa  Mexico ;  these  are 
truly,  great  enterprises,  but  yon  are  mistaken  as  to  their  lesults.  Thev  will  certainly  facil- 
itate travel  and  intercourse  with  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  not  so 
with  Australia,  and  the  other  islands,  China  and  India,  because  the  sailing  distance  between 
London  and  Australia,  China,  India,  &c.,  is  le.ss  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  via 
Panama  or  acrosa  Mexico,  where  heavy  expenses  and  delays  for  two  or  more  trau8hipment<!, 
transit  acrosa,  &c.,  mu5rt  be  incurred.  By  taking  a  globe,  and  placing  the  end  of  a  cord  or 
tape  at  London  and  thence  to  the  Cape  de  Yenls,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thence  to  Christmas  or  St.  Paul's  Island,  and  to  Australia,  or  from  the  Cape  to  Java  or  to 
China  or  any  other  point,  then  measure  from  London  acroa^  Panama  to  Australia  or  to 
China,  say  Canton,  and  you  will  find  the  distance  from  Canton  to  London,  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  acme  two  thouuind  miles  less  than  via  Panama. 

I  made  thin  explanation  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  ISTtl,  and  said  :  ''  If  the 
entire  earth  could  be  swept  away,  opening  a  strait  of  six  hundred  miles  in  width  at  Panama, 
so  that  the  two  oceans  could  unite  and  mingle  in  one,  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  not 
be  generally  benefited  by  it."  On  examination,  these  views  were  sustained  by  high  authori- 
ties, and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  Panama  Railway  has  been  completed  ;  has  the 
commerce  of  Europe  with  Australia,  with  China,  or  with  India,  been  rarried  over  it?  Dur- 
ing the  outbreak  in  India  has  £n{;Iand  sent  troop«i  or  been  in  anyway  beneAt.«4  \^'3  \\.\ 
Has  it  in  anyway  changed  the  position  of  the  people  of  Ev\tope  ot  K^Xa.,  ox  Vo.  a-x^i  ^^m^r^^ 
given  to  each  the  mean;)  to  con^tume  more  of  the  other's  ptoductal    Caii\\.  ^"^^x  ^o  a«i^    '^^^ 
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what  must  be  its  ineyitable  results  ?  I  answer,  the  hastening  of  the  great  change*  e<nis#'' 
quentnpon  the  encircling  of  the  globe  with  civilization  and  Chrt^tianitj,  and  bnilding  ttpotf 
the  Paci&c  slope  a  nation  which  mast  control  the  commerce  of  all  Asia,  and  be  separate  and 
dSetinct  from  the  now  United|States  and  from  England." 

ftespaetfnllj  yours, 

AflA  Wtinrat. 

2.— RAILROADS  IN  THE  tJNITED  STATES,  1860. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Railroad 
Journal^   published  in  New- York : 


STATXS,  &0. 

Total 
length 
of  line. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Cost  of 

roads  and 

equipment. 

Actual  mileage  be- 
longing to  States. 

Mil  eage« 
1855. 

Maim^ .......tt.. .- 

718.1 
599.9 
568.5 
1,507.3 
86.9 
820.7 

5446 
685.2 
637.9 
1,428.0 
63.6 
665.6 

$20,431,701 
17,786,111 
21,786,752 
65,319,921 
2,747,568 
26,199,199 

476.4 
661.7 
661.1 
1,391.1 
100.9 
699.3 

409 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

585 
464 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

1,103 

60 

671 

NiUf-England  Stateg 

New  Tork 

4,201.4 

3,610.6 
658.9 

3,995.1 
117.9 
889.3 

3,804.9 

2,756  4 
556  4 

3.081.1 
117.9 
833.3 

$153,268,251 

$137,077,621 

26,463,4.^6 

149,.501,261 

2,345,826 

41,526,424 

3.790-6 

2,779.8 
656.4 

2,787.1 
127.1 
478.1 

3,171 
f,623 

N«w  JesseT' 

429 

Pennavlvania  .•... 

1,681 

Delaware 

39' 

Mary  land,  and  District  of  Columbia 

867 

Middle  Atlantic  Statu 

9,271.8 

2,958.5 
1,020  2 
1,136.0 

7,345.1 

1,625.7 
770.2 
807.3 

$356,922,586 

$43,069,360 

13.698,469 

19,083,343 

26.687,220 

6,308,699 

6,728.6 

1,755.7 
703.2 
900.3 

1,234.6 
2S9.8 

5,139 

Tirginia 

986 

North  Carolina 

349 

South  Carolina 

741 

Geortfia 

1,617.2  i  1.241.7 

976 

Vlorida..... 

736.5 

289  8 

21 

. 

South  Atlantic  States 

6,562.4 

1.822.4 

445.1 

l,lf.0.0 

2,667.0 

4,634.7 

798.6 
36V4 
4100 
284.5 

$108,207,091 

$20,975,639 

9,024,444 

16,073^0 

7,578,943 

4.892.6 

628.9 
6911 
294.0 
284.6 

3,072 

Alabama 

304 

Mississippi 

Loui.siana 

226 
198 

Texas 

32 

Gulf  States 

6,694.5 

701.3 
1,337.3 
1,4:)4  4 

698.4 

1,867.6 

38.6 

723.2 

1,062.3 

458.5 

$53,652,296 

$i,i3o,no 

31.771,116 
27,348,141 
13,852,062 

1,898.6 

38.6 
723.2 
977.5 
610.5 

760 

Arlcanfas     

MisLsouri 

37 

Tennessee 

836 

231 

South  Interior  States 

4,171.4 

4,084  7 
1,747.8 
1.839.0 
3,500.7 
2,224.3 
1,*)6.8 
1,167.6 

2,282.5 

3.008.2 

1,132.8 

l,1.^2.9 

2.753.7 

'820.0 

305.3 

$74,101,429 

$127,949,123 

44,072,226 
31,656,371 
107,720,937 
44,576,044 
13,347,475 
1,000,000 

2,249.7 

3,016.7 

796.9 

2.005.4 

2;727.7 

876.0 

395.3 

594 
3^463 

Michigan 

Indiana 

474 
1,406 

IlliDois 

884 

Wisconisin 

200 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

•  •  •     •     •  •  • 

North  Interior  States 

16»370.8 

308.8 
300.0 

9,442.9 
325 

$370,322,176 
$2,447,100 

9,817.0 
22.5 

5,417 

4 

California 

Orearon 

' 

Pacific  States 

608.8 

22.5 

$2,447,100 

22.5 

Totsl  United  SUies 

46,981.1  '^.401.0 

$1,118,920,929  29.406.1 

18,15SP 

1 
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Stakment  of  Total  Mtieagefor  Thirty  Years. 


Tears.       Miles. 

1831.... 
1832.... 
1833.... 
1994. • • • 
1835.... 


Tears.    Miles. 

64     1841  ...3,319 

181     1842...  8,877 

376    


Tears. 

1851. 
1852. 


1843.. ..4)174     185S. 


• •«•••• 


762 1844. ..  .4,311 

018  1845. ...4,522 

1836...  1,102  1846.... 4,870 

1837  ...1,421  1847... .6,336 

1838.... 1,848  1848.. ..6,682    1858. 

1839. ...1,920  1849. ...6.350    1859. 

1840.. ..2,197  1850. ...7.475  1860 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 


Miles. 

...  8,656 
...10,878 
...13,315 
...15,511 
...18,153 
...21)440 
...24,200 
...26,210 
...27,857 
. .  .20,401 


8.— RAILROADS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria,  Loadoan,  and  Hampstead 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (240  miles  in  Ya) 

Blue  Bidge  (17.2  miles  included  in  Ya.  Central) 

ClOTerHill  (Coal) 

CoTing^on  and  Ohio 

Kanawha  Branch 

Big  Sandj  Branch 

Fredericksbnrgh  and  Qordonsyille 

Hampaeld  (See  Pa.  9  miles  in  Virginia) 

Manassas  Gap. , 

Norfolk  and  Petersburg 

Northwestern  Virginia 

Orange  and  Alexandria 

Warrenton  Branch 

Ljnchburg  Extension 

Petersburg  and  Lynchburg. 

City  Point  Branch 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke 

Gaaton  Branch 

Pittsburg  and  Stenbenville  (7  ra.  in  Va.) 

Richmond  and  Danyille 

Branch 

Richmond,  Frederick,  and  Potomac 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 

Port  Walthall  Branch 

Richmond  and  Tork  Rirer 

Roanoke  Valley  (8  miles  in  Va.) 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

Virginia  Central 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 

Salt  Works  Branch 

Other  Branches 

Winchester  and  Potomac 

Washington  and  Alexandria. 

Sundry  Coal  Railroads,  not  elsewhere  accounted  for. 


Length.    In  operation. 
163.4  41.3 


15.5 
188.9) 
39.9  > 
48.1) 
45.0 


139.3 
79.2 

103.6 

88.4 

9.1 

60.0 

123.3 
10.1 
69.2 
21.3 

140.5 

1.8 

75.1 

22.2 

2.7 

62.6 

80.0 

206.2 

204.2 

0.6 

in 

82.3 

6.0 

800 


ToUl 2,058A 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolinib. 95.2 

Branch 2.0 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  (6  m.  in  N.  C.) 

North  Carolina 223.0 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke.  )  See  (  8  m.  in  N.  C 

Gaston  Branch j  Ya.  (  9  m.  in  N.  C 

Raleigh  and  Gaston 97.0 

Roanoke  Valley 63.0 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  (17  m.  in  N.  C.) 

Western 43.0 

Western,  Charlotte,  and  Rutherford 184  0 

Wilmington  and  Manchester 181.0 

Wilmington  and  Weldon 162.0 


Total. 


1,020.0 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Blue  Ridge 195.6 

Branch 1.5 

Charleston  and  Sayannah 102.3 

Charleston  and  South  Carolina 10^  % 

Cheraw  and  DarJiog^ton. 4.0.'% 


15A 


00 

75.8 
79.2 
103.6 
88.4) 

600 
123  3) 
10.1  ( 
69.2) 
21.3/ 

1405 

1.8) 

75.1 1 

22.2) 

2.7} 

88.3 

80.0 
195.2 
204.2) 
9.6  ( 
12) 
32.3 
6.0 
80  0 


1,525.7 


95.21 
0.0  I 

223.0 


07.0 
22.0 

0.0 

10.0 

1610 

161.0 

770.2 


13.2) 
1.5  J 
64.0 


Cost. 
$1,534,194 

299,997 


221,673 

3,472,891 
1,760,934 
5,322,160 

2,U1,480 

1,897,880 

3,416,633 

1,181,731 


8,688,663 

1,986,679 

1,106,908 

611,000 

1,440.088 
6,462,910 

6,843,802 

673,993 
200,000 
300,000 

$43,060,360 


$2,000,000 
4,236,000 


1.240,241 
527,000 

190,703 

350,000 

2,586,233 

2,860,223 

$13,908,406 


$2,126,530 
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Length. 

Ol&erAw  aad  OoAl  F!eldi 67.0 

Greenyi  He  and  Colnmbift 148 JZ 

Abbeyille  Branch 1L6 

Anderson  Branch 0.6 

King's  Mountain 22.6 

Laarens 82.0 

North  Saltern 102.0 

loath  Carolina lSfl.0 

Oolambia  Branch 69.0 

Oamden  Branch. 87.0 

Bpartansbarg  and  Union 07.0 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  (90  m.  in  8.  G.) 

Total 1,136.0 

GBOBOIA. 

Atlanta  and  La  Grange 86.7 

Angnataand  SaTannah 63.0 

Barnesrille  and  Thomaeton 16.0 

Branawick  and  Florida 67.2 

Central  of  Georgia 101.0 

Bast  Tennessee  and  Georgia  (16  m.  in  Ga.) 

Btowah •. 0.0 

Georgia 171.0 

Athens  Branch 89.0 

Warrenton  Branch 40 

Wilmington  Branch 18.0 

Macon  and  Brunswick 174  0 

Macon  and  Wesitern 102.5 

Macon  Trunk  (Atl.andG.) 163.6 

MilledgeTille  and  Eatonlon 22.0 

MiUedgeTiUe  and  Gordon 17.3 

Muscogee 60.0 

Rome  and  Kingston 20.0 

Sarannah,  Albanj,  and  Gulf. 68.1 

Southwestern 106J. 

Butler  Branch 23.0 

Cuthbert  Branch 78.8 

Weitero  and  Atlantic 138.0 

TotaL 1,617:2 

FLORIDA. 

Florida 154.2 

Tampa  Branch 160.0 

Florida  and  Alabama. 46.1 

Florida,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  Central 60.3 

Pensacola  and  Georgia 297.0 

Monticello  Branch 3.9 

Tallahassee 21.0 

Total 780.5 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama  and  Florida 115.0 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  RiTers 88.3  - 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 167.4 

Marion 14.0 

Memphis  and  Charleston  (157.6  m.  in  Ala.) 

TuACumbia  Branch  (2.5  m.  in  Ala ) 

Mobile  and  Girard 228.3 

Mobile  and  Great  Northern 88.0 

Mobile  and  Ohio,  in  Alabama 62.5 

"                  "      in  Mississippi 270.0 

'*                  "      in  Tennessee 121.3 

"                   "      in  Kentucky 44.5 

Columbus  (Miss.)  Branch 14.7 

Paducah  (Kj.)  Branch 68.6 

Montgomerj  and  West  Point 88.6 

Opelika  Branch 28.4 

Northeast  and  Southwest 295.8 

Selma  aud  Gulf 82.0 

Tennessee  and  Coosa. 36.6 

Tennessee  and  Alabama  Central 26.1 

ToUl 1,822.4 


In  Operation.           Cost. 

0.0 

143.2] 

1L5 
22.6 

$2,768,0»> 

106,230 

82.0 

643,408 

102.6 

2,016,662 

136.0 

09.0 

7,028,008 

S7.0 

26.1 

1,000,000 

80T.3 

$10,083,848 

88.7 

$1,179,381 

63.0 

1,032,200 

16.0 

200,000 

43.6 

766,000 

191.0 

8,760,000 

9.0 

112,000 

171.0 

39.0 
4.0 

4,174,402 

18.0 

0.0 

1026 

^WSi 

80.0 

800,000 

22.0 

275,001 

17.3 

213.500 

60.0 

036,778 

20.0 

260,000 

68.1 

1,489,007 

106.1 

22.0 

8,105,000 

346 

138.0 

6,001,407 

1,241.7 

$26,687,220 

164.2 

$3,000,000 

0.0 

46.1 

i,bbb',b66 

87.0 

043,600 

28.6 
8.9; 

[                1,000,000 

21.0 

426,000 

t89.8 

$0,368,690 

62.0 

$1,127,174 

30.3 

518,966 

109.8 

2.264,468 

14.0 

280,000 

57.8 
nn 

2,000,000 

62.61 

160.5 

67.0 
20.0 

10,313,060 

14.7 

68.5 

88.5 
28.4 

2,462,403 

0.0 

728,000 

0.0 

300,000 

0.0 

200,000 

26.1 

781,600 

708.6 


$20,076,639 
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Length.    In  Operftilon. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Or«AtChilfMidPori01bMn 8j0 

Memphis  and  Gharleiton  (37  m.  In  MiM.) 

MiMiuippi  Central 187il 

Miniiaippi  and  Tenneiaee 90.2 

MobUe  and  Ohio,  \  Bee  (160.6  m.  in  Miss. 

OolnmbOB  Br.  J  Ala.  4   14.7  m.  in  Min. 

H.  Orleau,  Jackson,  lb  €Pt  Northern  (U8  m.  in  Miss.) 

Raymond 7.0 

Boathem  Missisiippi 148.6 

West  Feliciana  (7  m.  in  Miss.)... 

TotaL 445.1 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Booge,  Oroa  Tete  and  Opelousas 46.0 

Clinton  and:  Port  Hudson 22.0 

Mexican  Gnlf 27.0 

Mecklenbnrgh  and  Lake  Pontehartrain  6.0 

New-Orleans  and  OarroUton 6.5 

Branch  tracks 8.0 

JelTenon  and  Lake  Pontehartrain 4.5 

New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern. 411.0 

New-Orleans,  Opelooeas  and  Great  Western 258.0 

Houston  Branch 161.0 

Yickabnrff,  Sbrereport,  and  Texas 180.0 

West  feUciana 26.0 

Total 1,160.0 

TEXAS. 

B.  Bayou,  Braios,  and  Coloradv. 160.0 

GaWestoD,  Houston,  and  Henderson 240.0 

Houston  and  New-Orleans. 06.0 

Houston  Tap 7.0 

Houston  Tap  and  Brasoria 78.0 

Houston  and  Texae  Central 856.0 

Memphis,  £1  Paso,  and  Pacific 225.0 

Mexican  Gulf  and  Henderson. 140.0 

Sabine  and  Bio  Grande 453.0 

San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf 135.0 

Southern  Pacific 783.0 

Total 2,667.0 

ABKANSAS. 

Cairo  and  f  niton 801.0 

Little  Bock  and  fortSmith 155.0 

Little  Bock  and  Napoleon 03.0 

Memphisand  Little  Bock 146.0 

ToUl 701.3 

MTSSOUBI. 

Cairo  and  Pulton 78.0 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph... 206.8 

North  Missouri 236.8 

Pacific 282.0 

Southwest  Branch 283.0 

Platte  County 150.0 

Qnlncy  and  Palmyra 10.5 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain WA 

Potosi  Branch 3.7 

Total 1,8S7J 

TBNNESSEB. 

Central  Southern 49.5 

Cleayeland  and  Chattanooga. 30.0 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 110.8 

Bast  Tennessee  and  Virginia 1303 

Bdgefield  and  Kentucky 46.7 

Louisrille  and  Nashyille  (36.5  m.  in  Tena.) 


8.0 

187  Jl 
70.9 


7.0 
83.3 


866.4 


17.0 

23.0 

274) 

6.0 

6.5 

3.0 

4.5 

2060 

80.0 

0.0 

21.0 

26.0 

410.0 


! 


83.0 

72.0 

0.0 

7.0 

53.0 

78.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

27.5 

384.6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

88.5 


Cort. 


$380,000 

4,000,000 
1,974,444 


100,000 
2,750,000 


|$9,084,444 


$837,00 
750,666 
662,011 
212,896 

500,000 

8,026,638 

4,043,631 

029,418 
620,009 

$16,078,270 


$1,000,000 

1.800,000 

200,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

1,601,443 


500.000 
500,000 
687,500 

$7,678,9M 


$318,161 
811,949 

$1,130,110 


25.0 

$842,678 

206.8 

6,030,318 

168.7 

5,868,677 

168.0 

10,557,803 

47.0 

2,304,825 

7.0 

434.445 

10.5 

250,000 

86.6) 
8.7/ 

5,892,377 

733  J2 

$31,771,110 

83.1 

$800,000 

30.0 

867,210 

110.8 

3,376,048 

L30.3 

8,110,168 

46.7 

X^^fiX 
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Length. 

If  emphis  and  Charleston 271.0 

Sumerville  Branch. 16.0 

Tascumbia  Branch 2.5 

Memphis  and  Ohio 180.3 

Memphiii,  ClarksTille,  and  Louisville 73.0 

If  isaiasippi  Central  and  Tenne.ssee 72.0 

Miasissippi  and  Tennessee  (10 ){  m.  in  Tenn.) 

Mobile  and  Ohio  (67  m.  in  Tenn .) 

McMinnville  and  Manchester 84.2 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 151.0 

Shelbjrville  Branch 8,0 

Mashyille  and  Northwestern 172  3 

Tennessee  and  Alabama 111.0 

Western  and  Atlantic  (See  Ga.  13.2  m.  in  Tenn.) .... 

Winchester  and  Alabama 24.5 

ToUl 1,434.4 

KENTUCKY. 

Breckenridge  Coal 8.5 

Covington  and  Lexington 80.0 

Lexington  and  Big  Sandj 133.0 

Lexington  and  Danville 35.0 

Lexington  and  Frankfort 29.0 

Louisville  and  Frankfort. 65.1 

Loaisville  and  NashviUe 184.5 

Memphis  Branch 31.7 

Lebanon  Branch 37.6 

Majsville  and  Lexington 89.0 

Mobile  and  Ohio  /  See  {  20  m.  in  Ky 

Padueah  Br.  {  Ala.  }  58.5  m.  in  Kj 

Porland  and  Loaisville  (Horse) 6.0 

Total 698.4 


In  Operation. 

Ooft 

271.0) 

16.0  > 

2.5) 

0,188,133 

82.0 

8,200,000 

30.0 

705,364 

48.1 

1,023,470 

34.2 

505,459 

151.0  \ 
8.0  J 

3,733,402 

0.0 

1,000,000 

54.6 

1,600,000 

15.0 

300,000 

1,062.3 

$27,348,141 

8.5 

$31^000 

80.0 

4,135,971 

17.0 

694,024 

13.0 

824,488 

290 

642,701 

65.1 

1.567,833 

184.51 
87.6$ 

6,000,000 

18.8 

575,000 

5.0 

100,000 

468.6 


$13,852,062 


DEPAllTMExXT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


1.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  AND  LANDED  INTEREST. 

Mb.  Fitzhugh  is  not  alone  among  the  American  writers  of  the  present  day 
who  are  unable  to  educe  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  and  best  condition 
for  a  people  from  unrestricted  freedom,  unlimited  division  of  property,  and  the 
widest  competition,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
before  us,  which  purports  to  be  an  address  on  agriculture,  by  Sidney  George 
Fisher,  of  Philadelphia : 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  produce  that  very  grand  and  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  this  century — English  agriculture ;  causes  inherent  and  external, 
causes  in  the  past  and  the  present.  The  insular  position  of  England,  and  her 
consequent  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  invasion,  so  that  the  island  has  become 
a  store-house,  filled  with  the  accumulated  treasure  of  ages  ;  the  freedom  of  her 
government,  securing  the  rights  of  property  and  preserving  her  from  the  destruc* 
live  fury  of  civil  discord  ;  the  passion  of  the  English  race  for  rural  domestic  life, 
which  has  scattered  homes  throughout  the  country,  and  led  to  the  expenditure  of 
wealth  in  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  soil ;  the  constitution,  custom, 
and  law  of  English  landed  property,  founded  in  the  feudal  system,  and  modified  by 
the  requirements  of  modern  society,  which  has  ((ivtn  to  the  land  two  oumers,  two  care- 
takers and  friends t  the  landlord  and  the  tenant^  thus  securing  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  capital^  and  combining  union  of  interest  with  division  of  labor ;  these  are 
the  chief  influences  which  have  affected  agriculture.  They  are,  however,  general 
causes,  and  have  all  united  to  produce  one  proximate  cause,  without  which,  they 
would  have  been  powerless,  and  that  is,  local  markets,  the  very  opposite  of  oen> 
tralization,  by  which  French  agriculture  has  been  retarded,  and  at  times  well 
nigh  destroyed. 

The  many-sided  genius  of  the  English  race  has  not  been  successful  in  agricol- 
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tiiTS  only.  It  has  also  created  manufactures  and  commerce*,  which  receive  tribute 
from  all  the  world,  and  pour  its  riches  on  their  little  island.  The  English  love 
Che  land,  but  they  love  also  the  sea,  the  ship,  the  workshop,  the  loom,  the  steam- 
engine,  and  by  the  use  of  these  tools  they  have  woven  a  network  of  relations 
and  dependencies  over  the  earth,  and  at  every  haul  of  this  mighty  seine  they 
bring  to  their  shores  materials  for  their  industry  and  wealth  incalculable,  and  all 
the  wealth  is  lavished  on  the  land.  London  is  a  great  city.  It  has  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  and  finance  of  the 
wor'd.  All  interests  tend  to  it  and  diverge  from  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  activity  and 
grandeur  and  wealth  unparalleled  in  any  former  age,  not  excepting  Rome  itself 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  Yet  London  is  not  a  central  point  in  England 
in  any  sense,  social,  political,  or  economical.  It  does  not  merely  absorb  and 
consume,  like  Paris.  What  it  receives  from  the  country  it  gives  back  again  with 
usurious  interest.  What  it  receives  from  other  nations  it  pours  out  over  the  country 
in  fertilizing  streams.  London  has  royal  palaces,  but  the  queen  does  not  live  in 
London.  She  lives  in  the  country,  where  she  also  has  palaces  and  farms.  The 
aristocracy  do  not  live  in  London ;  they  go  there  for  a  few  months  during  the 
session  of  Parliament.  They  live  on  their  estates,  and  spend  their  incomes  on 
them.  The  rich  merchants  do  not  live  in  London.  They  make  money  there, 
and  the  first  thing  they  do  with  it,  is  to  buy  land  to  cultivate  and  adorn  as  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  The  very  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  and 
attorneys  have  imbibed  the  same  spirit.  As  soon  as  they  are  able,  they  leave 
the  streets  for  some  suburban  cottage  or  villa,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  great 
city.  Even  the  rents  of  London  go  to  improve  the  soil.  A  great  part  of  the 
land  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  owned  by  a  few  noblemen,  and  the  immense 
incomes  thence  derived  are  spent  in  the  country,  in  building,  planting,  gardening, 
draining,  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Thence  Woburn  Abbey,  Chatsworih,  Eaton 
Hall,  and  thousands  of  similar  places.  The  over-arching  grandeur  of  London  is 
like  the  English  sky,  which  draws  up  moisture  from  sea  and  land  to  pour  it  down 
again  in  constant  and  refreshing  showers. 

2.— RICE  CROPS. 

The  following  are  comparative  statements  of  the  total  rice  crops  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  for  1859  and  1859: 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

18iS8.  1850. 

Exported  to  foreign  ports  from  Charleston 36, 158         

Coastwise 99,057         

City  consumption  for  the  year 19,800         

Burnt 3,500         

Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1859 •. 1,145    *     


Tierces 159,660 

Deduct  received  from  Savannah,  Georgia 209 

Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1858 3,358 

3,567 


Total  South  Carolina tierces  156,093        149,06^ 

OKOROIA. 


Exported  to  foreign  ports  from  Savannah 7,206 

Coastwise 30,501 


Total  Georgia tierces     37,709         31,346 

Total  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 193,800        180,406 

Increase  in  1859 tierces     13,394 

The  city  consumption  and  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Savannah 
are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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3.— GREAT  SOUTHERN  ORCHARD. 

A  writer  from  Mississippi  gave,  recently,  the  following  aeconnt,  in  a  Northern 
journal,  of  the  magnificent  pear  and  peach  orchard  of  Colonel  Hebron,  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss  : 

THE  LARGEST  PBAR  OECBARB  IN  THE  COVHTRT. 

It  coYers  a  handred  acres,  and  is  extending  its  borders  erery  year.  He  is  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  fruit-grow mg,  and  finds  the  market  so  much 
beyond  his  ability  to  supply,  that  he  is  gradually  curtailing  his  other  crops,  and 
giving  his  attention  to  fruit. 

Col.  Hebron  is  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  first  came  to  this 
country  in  1836.  He  immediately  beffan  to  plant  fruit-trees,  without  any  further 
thought  than  supplying  his  own  hands  and  stock.  The  peach-trees  raised  from 
the  pit  were  loaaed  with  fruit,  year  after  year,  before  he  thought  of  selling  them. 
At  length  a  colored  man,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  New-Orleans  market, 
bought  five  barrels  of  him  for  fifty  dollars.  When  he  learned  that  the  speculator 
had  sold  them  for  twenty-nine  dollars  a  barrel,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  better 
business  than  raising  cotton.  There  was  a  call  for  trees  as  well  as  fruit,  and  for 
apples  and  pears  as  well  as  peaches,  until  the  nursery  and  fruit  business  has 
taken  the  lead  of  cotton.  The  supply  of  fruit-trees  first  came  from  the  North,  but 
were  not  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  Southern  varieties,  grown 
upon  stocks  raised  here,  uniformly  give  better  apples,  and  seedling  pear  stocks  do 
much  better  than  Northern  trees.  The  varieties  of  pears  most  largely  planted 
are  the  Bartlett  and  Beurre  Diel.  They  grow  under  ordinary  cultivation  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  at  the  North,  aaid  are  said  to  be  of  equally  fine  quality. 
The  first  pear-trees  were  put  out  in  1840,  but  tt\e  larger  part  of  the  orchard  is 
not  over  eight  years  old.  The  trees  are  now  set  at  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the 
ground  between  is  cultivated  and  cropped  principally  with  cotton.  Though  this 
cropping  does  not  seem  to  have  marred  the  result  in  this  instance,  we  apprehend 
that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  trees  will  show  their  need  of  the  aliment 
that  has  been  abstracted  by  the  hoed  crops.  The  only  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
planting  the  trees  is  ploughing  and  preparing  a  border  of  compost  from  the  forest 
where  the  tree  stands. 

A    PEACH   ORCHARD. 

There  are  twenty  acres  occupied  with  peach-trees,  that  have  been  planted 
three  years.  They  are  now  thick  set  with  fruit,  about  the  size  of  cranberries. 
The  trees  are  all  of  a  few  select  varieties,  so  as  to  give  a  succession  for  market 
from  the  10th  of  June  till  October.  This  long  season  of  the  peach  crop  gives 
the  Southern  fruit-grower  a  great  advantage  over  the  Northern.  The  pears 
come  nearly  a  month  earlier,  and  continue  later,  so  that  with  a  suitable  selection 
of  varieties,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  them  to  market  for  seven 
months  in  the  year.  The  peach  is  more  generally  planted  in  all  this  region,  and 
from  what  I  can  learn,  in  all  the  upland  districts  of  the  South,  than  any  other 
fruit-tree.  They  appear  uniformly  healthy,  and  all  the  trees  that  I  have  noticed 
in  this  and  in  the  adjoining  county,  have  been  loaded  with  firuit.  Until  quite 
recently,  the  South  has  had  few  nurserymen,  and  the  peach  has  been  almost 
uniformly  propagated  from  the  stone.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all  our  trees 
have  been  propagated  in  nurseries  by  budding.  Even  those  who  have  raised 
their  own  trees,  have  budded  them.  The  stones  of  such  peaches  as  are  marketed, 
generally  picked  before  they  are  ripe,  are  planted  for  stocks,  both  in  the  nursery 
and  in  home  culture.  The  facts  are,  that  all  over  the  North,  both  with  the 
nursery  and  home  grown  trees,  the  peach  is  short  lived,  and  hardly  pays  for 
planting.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  this  diseased  condition 
comes  of  the  mode  of  propagation,  but  it  certainly  looks  very  much  like  it.  The 
facts  certainly  ought  to  be  studied  by  our  fruit-growers.  It  is  an  experiment 
worth  trying,  to  plant  peach-stones  from  Southern  plantations,  where  they  have 
been  grown  for  generations  from  the  stones,  ana  see  if  we  cannot  iniroduce 
healthy  stockn.  If  this  fruit  can  be  restored  to  its  former  health  and  productive- 
ess,  it  will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  Connecticut,  to  say  nothing  of  tb* 
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larger  States.  Oh !  for  the  peaches  that  we  saw  when  we  were  boys,  forty 
years  ago.  beautifal  to  the  eye,  and  good  for  food,  the  product  of  long-lWed  trees, 
and  thtit,  even  in  old  age,  were  fat  and  flourishing. 

4.— SUGAR  CROP  AND  CONSUMPTION  IN    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Neto-  York  Skipping  Litt  publishes  its  annual  statement  of  the  crops  and 
consumption  of  sugar,  home  and  foreign,  in  the  United  States,  for  1859. 

The  editors  estimate  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  for 
1859  (including  27,000  tons  maple  sugar  and  8,500  tons'  consumed  in  Oregon  and 
California),  at  478,737  tons,  against  431,152  tons  in  1858,  showing  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  This  is  surely  very  gratifying  to  the  sugar 
growers  of  the  South. 

But  we  extract  the  statistics  : 


OXNRRAL   STATIMINT. 

7bOM  JaVUART  1,  TO  DSOBMBSB  81,  1850. 

Hhds 
&Tes. 

BbU. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Total 
Tons. 

At  New  York 

BoHton . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

238302 
28812 
82703 
23290 
621 
17202 

15630 
1060 
3152 
4254 
107 
2205 

157448 
63703 
15023 

0720 
10186 

4807 

221760 

50003 

46206 

18163 

454 

3042 

177312 
31138 
24606 
16756 

New-Orleana 

Other  ports 

2213 

10714 

Total  Receipts,  Foreign  Bngars 

841110 
14200 

26507 

•  •  • 

260076 
25781 

340537 
5031 

262820 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  Janaary  1, 1850 

18346 

Total  SuddIt 

355310 
17618 

26507 

•  •  •  • 

286757 
21035 

854568 
0402 

276176 

Dedact  Kxports  and  Shipoiente,  Inland,  ) 
to  Canada,  from  all  the  Porta,  in  1850.  )  "  " 

^14104 

Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1, 1860. . 

337.^02 
25830 

26507 

•  •  •  • 

264822 
84406 

345076 
S6638 

261081 
22947 

Total  Oonsumption  of  Foreign 

311862 

26507 

230416 

318438 

230034 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1850,  as  abore. 
"  '•  1858 


tons    230,084 
''       244,768 


Deerea^  in  1850  6,724 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1850 230,034 

Add  Crop  of  1858-*50  of  Louisiana,  Texas.  Florida,  Ac,  the  bulk  of  which  was )  ,oo  j« 

diatribuUd  in  1850,  and  assuming  the  Stock,  Ist  Jan.,  each  year,  to  be  equal )  ^^)*^ 

Less,  Shipped  to  California,  Ac,  not  included  in  foregoing  Statement  of  Exports    1,285 

102,160 

Would  make  ths  Total  Consumption  in  ths  United  States,  q/*  Cant  Sugar. 

inl859 431,184 

Total  Consumption  of  Domestic  and  Foreign,  in  1858 388,402 


Increase  in  1850 

CONSUMPTION    OP    P0RK10N    AND    D0HK8TIC    CANE    8D0AR. 


42,602 


Tbab. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Total  Tons. 

Ybab. 

Foreign. 

Domestic 

Total  Tons. 

1S50 

1858   

18:>7 

18-.6       ... 
1855 

239,034 
244.758 
241.765 
255,292 
102,604 

102.150 
143.634 
39,'.'00 
12:5,468 
185,148 

431,184 

38S.492 
280.765 
378,700 
G77,752 

1854... 
1853... 
18:.2  .. 
18-)1... 
1850... 

150.854 
200.610 
190.5.;8 
181,047 
143,045 

234,444 
172.379 

118.659 

107,4;;8 

126.421 

385.208 
372.989 
315,217 
2S8,485 
289,466 

Arerage  Yearly  Increase  for  the  above  Ten  Years,  62  per  cent. 
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6— LOW  PRICE  OF  SOUTHERN  LANDS. 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  makes  the  following  references  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  bo  the  remedy  : 

There  are  four  causes  of  exhaustion  to  our  soils,  and,  consequently,  of  lessen- 
ing their  value,  viz. : 

1st.  Our  long  hot  summers. 

2d.  Our  heavy  washing  rains  of  winter. 

3d.  The  things  cultivated. 

4th.  The  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  first  and  second  are  peculiar  to  the  South.  They  are  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  of  our  snowy  fields  and  sunny  skies.  They  cannot  be  removed,  but  may 
be  greatly  warded  off  With  them  the  North  has  little  or  no  tiouble.  Any  one 
who  will  carefully  observe  the  efiects  of  one  of  our  long  summer  droughts  on  the 
soil,  will,  unhesitatingly,  say  that  it  injures  the  soil  more  than  any  crop  raised 
by  us.  By  it  nearly  every  liquid  and  volatile  particle  is  evaporated.  So  great  is 
this  heat  that  in  places  it  cracks  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  m  parts 
of  Texas,  well-diggers  have  seen  traces  of  these  cracks  even  deeper  than  that. 

2.  The  Washinq  Rains  of  Winter. — The  whole  South  is  subject  to  tropical 
changes.  The  rainy  season  coming  in  winter,  when  it  sets  in,  the  rain  falls 
in  torrents.  The  earth  is  never  frozen  during  our  winters,  but  completely 
softened  by  these  rains.  In  Texas,  when  rain  sets  in,  it  fills  these  deep  cracks 
with  the  top  soil,  leaving  gravelly  ridges  between,  resembling  huge  potato  ridges. 
When  thr  se  do  not  exist,  owing  to  the  unfrozen  state  of  the  ground,  softened 
by  the  rains  and  our  method  of  cultivation,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  soil  are 
mostly  washed  away. 

In  the  North  their  summers  are  short  and  warming — not  burning  ;  and  in  the 
winter  the  earth  is  mostly  frozen,  the  rain  by  freezing  and  the  snow,  instead  of 
washing,  forms  a  mantle  of  protection. 

3.  The  things  Cultivated. — The  principal  objects  are  cotton  and  corn,  raised 
from  year  to  year  on  the  same  ground  without  change,  unless  it  be  from  cotton 
to  corn  and  from  corn  to  cotton.  Annually  extracting  from  the  soil  the  ingre- 
dients which  compose  the  food  of  those  plants  until  the  soil  is  exhausted  of 
them,  however  plenty  in  other  ingredients,  and  then  thrown  away.  The  author 
of  that  article  says  that  "cotton,  of  all  our  crops,  is  the  least  exhausting,**  dec. 
Cotton,  as  it  has  but  few  lateral  roots  and  is  sustained  principally  by  one  largjs 
tap  root,  may,  of  itself,  take  least  from  our  soil ;  but  its  clean  culture  and  con- 
tinued turning  of  the  fresher  soil  to  the  burning  sun  makes  it  the  most  exhaust- 
ing of  all  crops.  Its  clean  culture  and  few  lateral  roots  leaves  the  soil  without 
anything  to  hold  it  together,  and  in  the  worst  condition  possible  for  our  heavy 
winter  rains. 

In  the  North,  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  grasses  and  the  cereal 
grains,  the  stalks  of  which  shade  the  ground  in  summer,  and  their  rootlets  form 
a  complete  tie  to  the  soil  against  their  thaws  of  spring.  The  stubble  and  stalks 
which  they  turn  under  in  the  fall  after  the  injurious  heat  of  summer  is  over, 
forms  a  coat  of  manure  which,  by  rotting,  keeps  the  soil  warm  and  mellow. 

4.  Our  System  of  Cultivation. — As  the  author  of  the  article  in  one  of  your 
numbers  truly  remarks,  **  lands  in  the  South  are  bought  with  the  calculation  of 
being  worn  out  and  deserted.**  The  clearing  is  about  one  fourth  done  For  the 
first  two  years  no  crop  is  raised  from  shade  and  unbroken  soil.  As  soon  as  trees 
die  and  the  roots  rot,  the  soil,  for  want  of  something  to  hold  it  together,  from 
scratching  instead  of  ploughing,  and  that  up  and  down  hill,  washes  in  a  most  fright- 
ful manner.  Deep  and  horizontal  ploughing  and  hill-side  ditching  are  ridiculed. 
Manuring  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  except  a  handful  of  cotton  seed  in  the  hill ; 
a  very  light  and  temporary  affair.  Our  ploughing  averages  from  two  to  six  inches 
deep. 

In  the  North,  notwithstanding  they  have  none  of  our  winter  washing  rains, 
they  horizontalize  their  ploughing  and  efficiently  hill-side  ditch  their  lands.  Their 
ploughing  averages  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  deep.  In  addition,  they  harrow  and 
roll  their  lands  after  ploughing  until  the  soil  is  completely  pulverized,  and 
smoothed  as  near  as  may  be     They  manure  without  stint. 
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Bkusdies. — ^The  author  of  the  article  above  referred  to  recommends  stock  and 
their  raising  as  a  remedy,  by  furnishing  manure,  &c.  Although  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  stock-raising,  the  idea  that  stock  enriches  the  soil  seems  to  me 
merely  speculative.  True,  stock  are  great  collectors  of  manure,  but  do  not 
create  a  particle.  The  richness  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country  they 
bring  home  to  their  resting-places  at  night,  but  vehat  they  bring  there  they  have 
taken  from  their  feeding  quarter,  so  that  while  they  enrich  their  pen  they  im- 
poverish their  pasture.  Add  to  this,  more  than  half  their  food  passes  off  in 
insensible  perspiration.  Of  that  which  remains  a  great  deal  passes  into  bone, 
blood  and  flesh,  while  no  inconsiderable  amount  is  consumed  in  keeping  up  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  system.  Of  all  they  eat  and  drink  there  remains 
for  manure  but  the  indigestible  parts,  and  the  decayed  portions  of  the  animal 
which  pass  off  in  the  form  of  dung  and  urine — ^perhaps  not  a  tenth. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reason  of  the  thing  suggests  the  following  remedies : 

1st.  Deep  horizontal  ploughing  and  ditching.  This  will  keep  what  you  have 
and  what  you  add. 

2d.  Turning  everything  into  manure  which  will  make  it,  husbanding  it  as 
you  do  your  gold,  and  scatter  it  over  your  field  with  a  liberal  hand. 

8d.  Shade  the  soil.  This  cannot  be  done  to  better  advantage  than  by  sowing, 
in  abundance,  grasses,  clover  and  small  srain,  peas,  planting  potatoes  and  fruits 
of  every  kind.  These  will  shade  the  earth  in  summer  and  their  rootlets  act  as 
ties  to  the  soil  in  winter. 

4th.  Shade  induces  gentle  showers.  These  grasses,  grains,  dec,  will  extract  food 
and  richness  from  the  atmosphere — from  the  soft  showers  and  pearly  dews — and 
their  roots  from  the  decomposing  subsoil  which  deep  ploughing  will  enable  them 
to  reach.  All  the  parts  of  the  earth  unshaded  and  exposed  to  the  direct  and 
continued  ra^s  of  the  sun  have  and  would  become  sandy  deserts.  J^t  us  leam 
from  and  imitate  Nature. 

After  raising  grasses  and  small  grain,  stock-raising  becomes  of  value  to  a 
farmer.  They  change  these  into  pork,  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  beef,  wool  and 
mutton.  In  a  word,  they  are  machines  by  which  he  can  extract  from  the  bulky 
and  raw  material,  the  prepared  and  valuable  portion  ;  leaving  the  insoluble  parts 
in  the  form  of  manure — ^bring  everything  into  use  at  once. 

6th.  Since  we  must  raise  cotton,  let  it  be  done  amidst  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
as  much  as  can  be,  on  land  too  level  to  wash  when  thrown  up  in  ridges  and  de- 
prived of  rootlets. 

6)th.  Let  our  farmers  raise  everything  at  home  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, which  the  soil  will,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  produce,  and  there  are  few 
things  which  it  will  not.  This  will  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  rotate  their 
crops  *  enrich  instead  of  wearing  out  their  soil,  and  save  the  freight  and-carriage 
of  the  articles  back  and  forth  which  they  buy  for  home  use.  They  will  have 
less  cotton  for  sale,  it  is  true,  but  what  they  do  have  will  be  clear  cash — not 
spent  in  expenses  and  buying  the  next  year's  support.  It  seems  our  farmers 
are  in  a  whirl,  "  making  more  cotton  to  buy  more  negroes  to  make  more  cotton 
to  buy  more  negroes,"  <&c.  They  should  make  land  (not  negroes)  the  standard 
of  value ;  ornament  and  cherish  home  as  a  patriotic  and  Christian  virtue ;  live 
there — not  stay,  as  at  a  tavern — and  cease  this  everlasting  moving  ^*  West- 
ward, ho !" 


DEPAHTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 


1.— SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

The  New- York  Journal  of  Commrce  denies  the  claim  of  literary  superiority 
over  the  South  which  the  North  sometimes  seta  up.  It  says  that  our  literature 
is  not  sectional,  and  that  the  South  has  actually  furnished  a  larger  share  of  in- 
teresting and  important  books  than  the  North.  This  may  seem  strange  to  the 
croakers  who  are  ever  harping  upon  the  literary  barrenness  of  the  South,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  not  only  of  the  moat  able,  WV*  <A  S>;i<^  \si^%^»  ^t^r 
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mnnerative  books  published  in  the  United  States,  have  been,  and  are  by  South- 
ern authors.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  bioera^hy  on  either  side 
of  the  water  which  surpasses  in  ability,  dienit^,  and  in  cLussio  style,  the  inter- 
esting *  Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,'  by  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia. 
Neither  in  England,  nor  in  France,  from  a  number  of  volumes  on  field  sports  in 
Europe,  India,  and  Africa,  do  we  find  a  more  racy,  graphic,  and  interesting 
book  than  the  *  Carolina  Sports,'  by  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Journal  says  : 

In  the  domain  of  fiction  we  are  informed  that  of  '  Grace  Trueman,  or  Loto 
and  Principle,'  written  by  Mrs.  Ford,  of  Kentucky,  more  than  60,000  copies 
have  been  sold  in  a  few  months  ;  and  that  the  *  Hidfden  Path,'  and  *  Moss  Side,' 
by  Marion  Harland,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  have  had  an  aggregate  sale  of  76,000 
copies  ;  *  Beulah,'  by  Augusta  J.  Evans,  of  Mobile,  has  passed  through  fifteen 
editions  in  three  months,  and  the  demand  is  by  no  means  ezhaustea.  '  Mus- 
tang Grey,'  written  by  Hon.  Jere  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  has  also  had  an  im- 
mense sale.  Then  there  is  that  veteran  in  the  literary  world,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  who  has  not  only  written  some  of  our  most  popular  works  of  fiction,  bat 
has  lately  enriched  his  native  State  with  the  valuable  History  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

In  works  of  Theology,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  the  South  is  not 
behind.  Dr.  Fuller's  *  Sermons'  are  the  characteristic  and  eloquent  Christian 
productions  of  the  former  pastor  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  who  discussed  with  Dr. 
Wayland  the  question  of  slavery.  Dr.  Fuller's  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  his  removal  to  Baltimore,  and  these  sermons  are  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  there.  Professor  Hoge,  now  of  this  city,  but  formerly  of  Rich- 
mond, has  furnished  '  Blind  Bartimeus  ;'  the  *  Christian  Paradoxes,^  is  by  Dr. 
Crawford  of  Mercer  University,  Georgia  ;  *  Moral  Science,'  by  Dr.  Daeg,  for- 
mer President  of  Mercer  University ;  *  Pictures  from  an  Ancient  Artist,'  by 
Professor  H.  H.  Tucker  of  Georgia— and  many  kindred  volumes. 

In  books  for  children  the  *  Oakland  Stones,'  by  George  B.  Taylor,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  is  not  only  having  a  most  extensive  sale  in  uie  Southern  and  mid- 
dle States,  but  from  the  extreme  North  the  orders  show  what  is  the  appreciation 
of  the  book  there.  We  were  indeed  struck  with  the  criticism  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  Boston  paper,  which,  though  devoted  to  Republicanism,  had  the 
frankness  to  assert  tnat  the  '  Oakland  Stories'  were  far  superior  to  a  similar  se- 
ries of  a  popular  Northern  writer. 

We  might  multiply  examples,  but  we  will  state  that  on  inquiring  at  only  two 
of  the  New-York  puolishers,  we  find  that  within  a  few  months  they  have  issued, 
the  one,  fifteen  different  publications,  and  the  other  seventeen,  all  written  by 
Southern  authors,  representing  Louisiana,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Yirginia, 
and  Kentucky. 

All  our  leading  publishers  have  a  goodly  list,  showing  that  the  constant  as- 
sertion in  certain  quarters  that  the  South  has  no  literature  is  not  only  unfounded, 
but  that  the  South  actually  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  reading  for  the 
North. 

2.— NEGRO  PREACHER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Southern  Rural  Gentleman^  published  at  Granada,  Miss.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  somewhat  noted  preacher  who  is  a  negro  and  a  slave. 

George  is  rather  under  medium  size,  very  black,  and  rather  of  delicate  consti- 
tution. His  raising  and  associations  were  like  ordinary  slaves,  until  he  was 
grown.  He  learned  to  read  by  his  own  efforts,  assisted  occasionally  by  some  of 
tiie  younger  members  of  the  white  family.  He  now  reads  his  Bible  and  hymns 
quite  well,  and  is  a  subscriber  to  one  or  two  religious  periodicals.  He  is  able  to 
use  a  dictiormry  to  correct  his  pronunciation  ana  use  of  words.  He  first  oom- 
mencod  j)reachiiig  among  the  blacks  ;  but  a  licrht  like  his  could  not  long  remain 
hid  under  a  bushel,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whites  nearly  monopolized  his  minis- 
terial labors.  He  travels  and  preaches  a  crreot  deal ;  always  commands  good 
congregations  and  profound  attention.  Some  white  man  usually  travels  with 
i*im  wiien  he  goes  out  of  his  neighborhood.     lie  is  unwilling  at  any  time  to  be 
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wiUiont  aome  whiM  person,  m  ft  witneu  U  h'a  oondnct  sod  protector  of  bis 
panoD.  He  U  induitrioai  ;  and  notwithstandins  he  loses  so  much  time  in 
preuhing,  he  nsaally  makes  something  beyond  his  aorreat  yearly  eijxnsea. 
The  trustees  snperrise  and  le^iiie  his  businees  traosactions.  Uis  integrity  and 
trath  are  tuumpeactiable  ;  hu  piety,  a  model  vorthy  of  all  imitation.  Ai  a 
preaeher,  bis  Toioe  is  good,  round,  fall,  and  pstbetia ;  bis  artioulation  dislJD«t 
and  clear ;  his  pronunaiation  generally  correct ;  his  style  simple,  es^y,  and 
forcible.  Hil  manner  is  zealous  and  retnar^ble  for  earnestness,  nearly  always 
melting  a  large  portion  of  hii  audience  into  tears.  The  nriter  beard  him  preaab 
twice  in  the  ooort-honse  in  Poloski.  A  distingnisbed  lawyer,  who  was  present 
on  one  oocasion,  remarked  that,  "there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Pulaski  bar 
wbo  eoold  nsa  better  Isnguaf^e,  if  compelled  to  speak  as  bst."  Bnt  his  din- 
tingnishing  trait  of  chataoter  is,  humility  and  diffidence.  Theee  are  his  tower  of 
•treogth.    His  motto  is ;  "  Humility — the  erowoing  grace  of  a  ChriatiaD." 

8— WEALTH  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

The  t«l*l  amount  of  taxable  property  in  tbe  State  of  California  is 
tl40,0D0.000.  The  foUoving  table,  made  np  from  the  Assessors'  report,  shows 
its  distribution : 


SaaFnneiiee 

rill.  Fmp'ly 

Tubs 

BuJoaqnln 

::::;■:;■  i,i:';.-M 

Aluasds 

Blikljva 

;■■;:;:::  fSi 

Let  ABfiin '.'.'.'." 

s,«i,ffi» 

!l,aj«,i23 

?S:~~.:::::...: 

a,18i,097 

a,i»+,oio 

1.432,1GI 
1,3Ci«.U9a 


The  total  number  of  TOtes  cast  at  the  last  general  eleation  was  103,613. 

4.— FIRES  IN  ONE  TEAR. 

Tbe  following  statement,  says  tbe  Joumai  of  Commerce,  shows  Ihe  total  losses 
which  have  resiuted  from  tired  within  tlie  United  States  rinoe  tbe  1st  of  January, 
1859,  Gxclosire  of  losses  less  than  (10,000  : 


JaoiiWTT 23  ....  Sl,245,000 

Febnwry 13  ....  UO.i.OOO 

March 17  ....  725,000 

April 20  ....  1,847,000 

Miy 23  ....  1,48-2,000 

June 20  ....  1,2S1,000 

July 21  ....  600.000 

August 26  ....  1,220,000 

September 20  1,26.5.000 

October 24  1.605,000 

November 24  1 ,890,000 

December 18  ....  1,120,000 

ToW 814,885,000 


$1,892,000 
1,223,000 
856,000 
7i»j,000 
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6.— VIRGINIA  STATiSTICS  OF  POPULATION  ^D  WEALTH. 

From  recent  reports  made  to  the  Legifllature  of  Yirginis  the  following  static- 
ticfl  have  been  c6mpi]ed  : 


POPULATION   or  THE  STATE. 

WhiU. 
Tide  Water 235,881 


Piedmont 2  )0,593 

Valley 184, 808 

Trans- Alleghany 416,636 


Free  Negroei.  SUrea. 

87,146  193,292 

14.352  251,503 

5.686  39,871 

1,934  26,488 


Total. 

466^19 
516,448 
230,865 
445,058 


59,118 


511,154        1,658,100 


Total 1,087,918 

The  total  population  is  probably  larger  than  is  shown  above. 

THE   INCREASE  OF  POPULATION   IN  THE  WHOLE  STATE  SINCE   1850,  IS 


Whites 193,118. 

Slaves 88,626. 

Free  negroes 4,785. 

Total  increase 236,529. 

Or  by  districts  as  follows  : 

TIDE   WATER. 

Whites 62.862. 

Slavefl 20,910. 

Free  negroes 6,750. 

PIEDMONT. 

Whites 32,353. 

Slaves 14,590. 

Deerea.se  of  free  negroes 1,397. 

VALLEY. 

Whites 22258. 

Slaves 1,080. 

Free  negroes. 104. 


Or  ahout  22  per  cent.  gain. 
.1  8        "  *• 

(t  g  M  f« 


Or  about  29  per  cent.  gain. 

41        12  u  u 

.t        22         **  " 


Or  about  16  per  cent.  gain. 

»t  Q  U  tl 

«         9        "         loss. 


Or  about  14  per  cent.  gain. 
«i        3        ii  .1 

ic  3         ii  a 


TRANS-ALLEaHANT. 


Or  about  26  per  cent.  gain. 

f(  g  (»  u 

«*       27        »*        loss. 


Whites 85,645. 

Slaves. 2,046. 

Decrease  of  free  oegroe.i 732. 

The  increase  of  population,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  and  by  esti- 
mates, is,  from  births  over  deaths 189,619 

Add  immigration  over  emigration  for  the  difference 46,954 

Total  increase 236,473 

WEALTH   OP  VIRGINIA. 

Total  value  of  lands  as  as^e^^ed  for  taxation : $315,426,221  34 

Total  value  of  lots  as  assessed  for  taxation 59,563,667  50 

$374,989,888  84 

Total  value  of  511,154  hlaves,  estimated  at  $612,63,  which  is  the  average 

value  in  Georgia  by  oflicial  reports $313,148,275  02 

Total  assessed  value  or  personal  property,  except  slaves,  and  such  as  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation 123.560,907  00 

Total  value  of  dividends,  interest,  etc.,  which  is  taxed 26,855,137  60 

Total  value  of  property  embraced  in  1ut3ines»,  for  which  a  licence  is  required.    127,411,720  00 

Kstimated  value  of  property  exempt  from  ta.xaiion 31,000,000  00 

Value  of  inve-tment-i  in  Internal  Improvement  Companies,  which  are  other- 
wise taxed 47,000.000  00 


$1,043,965,928  38 


But  as  property  is  assesHCd  for  taxation  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  its  fair 
value,  the  Auditor  adds  to  the  i\s.^essed  price  of  lands  and  personal  prop- 


erty, 


99,710,169  Id 


Making  a  total  value  of $1,143,676,087  62 


This  sum  divided  between  1,087,918  persons,  which  is  the  number  of  the  entire  white  popu* 
iiion  of  the  State,  gives  to  each  $1,051  25. 
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6.— POPULATION  OF  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Wards. 


White  males 1 ,209 

•*      females 1,276 

Slaves — male 

*'        females     

Free  colored->-male8 

"        *'        females 


4,300  2,637    2,960    7,097  16,984 

7.— THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  FORCE  IN  COMMISSION. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  out  entire  naval  force  nov?  in  commission  in 
squadrons ; 


Ist. 

3d. 

3d. 

4th. 

ToUl. 

1,209 

750 

1,006 

2,428 

6,393 

1,276 

683 

762 

2,615 

5,336 

828 

696 

678 

815 

2,817 

888 

569 

546 

1,066 

8,069 

48 

23 

24 

80 

176 

61 

16 

34 

93 

194 

Mediterranean . . 

Pacific 

Coast  of  Afirica . 

BraxU 

East  Indies .... 
Home  Squadron 


Squadron. 


Total  in  1860 
Total  in  1857. 


No.  of 

Officers 

Ships. 

and  Men. 

Tonnage. 

Gans. 

3 

970 

3848 

79 

7 

1740 

8085 

91 

6 

1440 

5660 

67 

4 

1060 

3791 

74 

4 

710 

3246 

40 

11 

2770 
8690 

13500 

218 

35 

38030 

569 

20 

4714 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  few  facta  concerning 
the  distribution  of  British  men-of-war  throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  said 
that  her  majesty  has  a  naval  vessel  within  a  day's  sail  of  everywhere,  which,  if  not 
literally  true,  would  hardly  seem  impossible  when  the  following  table  is  dis- 
sected. In  June  last  the  "  royal  navy*'  had  in  commission  on  squadrons  as  thus 
stationed  r  ^ 

Stationflt 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia , 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Coast  of  Brazil -. . . 

Pacific  Ocean 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

Mediterranean 


No.  of  Ships. 

Men. 

Guns. 

49 

5051 

339 

8 

1239 

104 

18 

885 

100 

9 

1672 

146 

12 

2845 

281 

21 

3470 

320 

22 

6786 

632 

139  21948  1872 

About  ten  ships  have  lately  been  sddcd  to  the  British  Fleet  in  China.  The 
*'  Channel  fleet'*  is  not  included  in  this  tMe ^-^New-York  Post. 

8.— WHITE  PAUPERISM  AT  THE  NORTH. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech,  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  F.  BiUleri 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  presents  a  lively  view 
of  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  eommonwealth,  that  busies  itself  so  much  about  fan- 
cied wrongs  in  other  States  : 

*'  According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  present  State  legislature,  as  a 
proof  of  their  own  committee,  it  is  more  dangerous  to  spend  a  year  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts alms-house  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  led  the  charge  of  the 
Zouaves  at  the  battle  of  the  Magenta.  I  see  this  statement  strikes  son  e  of  you 
almost  with  dread.  Let  me  repeat.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
regiment  which  led  the  attack  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  came  out  unscMhed  from 
that  battle  than  there  were  of  the  paupers  of  1858,  who  c%.tiv«  owX  \!X\n^  ^\^\Sk^^ 
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State  alms-houses  of  Massachusetts.  [Sensation.]  Allow  me  to  give  you  the 
figures.  How  many  was  the  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  State  alms-houses 
during  the  year  1858 1  Twenty-seven  hundred  and  some  odd.  How  many  died 
in  the  year  ending  October  1,  18581  Six  hundred  and  sizty.six.  One  in 
every  four.  Every  fourth  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  went  into  the  State  alms 
houses  of  Massachusetts,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  potter's  field  of  a  pauper's 
burying-ground.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  children,  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  died  in  those  charnel-houses ;  and  the  physician  of  one  of  those  houses 
says  he  does  not  expect  to  rear  but  three  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  there 
under  one  year  old !  Three  out  of  a  hundred — all  the  others,  ninety-seven,  to  a 
nameless  grave.'' 

9.— VIRGINIA  MOVING  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

Thk  Central  Southern  Rights  Association  was  recently  re-oi^ganised  in  Virgi« 
nia.    The  following  were  the  proceedings  : 

By  Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  of  Hanover,  a  member  of  the  Aasoeiation : 

RtMolved^  That  the  late  outbreak  at  Harper's  Ferry,  of  a  long-ooncooted  and 
wide-spread  Northern  conspiracy,  for  the  destruction  by  armed  violence  and 
bloodshed  of  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  welfiire,  safety,  and  even  existenoe  of 
Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States,  was,  in  the  prompt  and  complete  sux>- 
pression  of  the  attempt,  and  in  all  its  direct  results,  a  &ilure  no  less  abortive  and 
contemptible  than  the  design  and  means  employed,  and  objects  aimed  at,  were 
malignant,  atrocious,  and  devilish. 

Resolved^  That,  nevertheless,  the  indirect  results  of  this  Northern  conspiracy, 
and  attempted  deadly  assault  and  warfare  on  Virginia,  are  all-important  for  the 
consideration  and  instruction  of  the  Southern  people,  and  especially  in  these  re- 
spects, to  wit :  Ist,  As  proving  to  the  world  tne  actual  eonoition  of  entire  sub- 
mission, obedience,  and  general  loyalty  of  our  negro  slaves,  in  the  fact  that  sJI 
the  previous  and  soaroely  impeded  efforts  of  Northern  abolitionists  and  their 
emissaries,  aided  by  all  that  falsehood  and  deception  could  effect,  did  not  operate 
to  seduce  a  single  negro  in  Virginia  to  rebel,  or  even  to  evince  the  least  spirit 
of  insubordination.  2d,  As  showing,  in  the  general  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
Northern  States,  through  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  from  prominent  or  lead- 
ing public  men,  and  also  in  the  only  public  meetings  yet  held,  and  generally  by 
the  great  popular  voice  of  the  North,  that  the  majority,  or  at  least  the  far  greater 
number  or  all  whose  opinions  have  yet  been  expressed,  either  excuse,  or  desire  to 
have  pardoned,  or  sympathise  with,  or  openly  and  heartily  spplaud  the  actors 
in  this  conspiracy  and  attack,  which  could  have  been  maue  successfiil  only  by 
the  means  of  laying  waste  the  Sooth  and  extinguishing  its  institutions  and  their 
defenders  by  fire  and  sword,  and  with  outrages  more  horrible  than  merely  gene- 
ral massacre — while  the  Northern  friends  of  the  South,  and  of  the  cause  of  right 
and  law,  are  too  few,  or  too  timid  to  speak  openly  in  our  support,  or  even  to 
make  their  dissent  heard,  and  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  more  numerous  and 
violent  assaults  of  the  South. 

Rcsolvedj  That  the  time  has  come  when  every  State  and  every  man  of  the 
South  should  determine  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  for  the  defence  of  our 
institutions  and  dearest  rights,  as  well  as  for  other  important,  though  less  vital 
interests  ;  and  we  earnestly  appeal,  especially  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
also  to  the  legislatures  of  all  others  of  the  slaveholdiug  States,  that  they  will 
hasten  to  consult  and  to  deliberate,  snd  will  maturely  consider  and  discuss  the 
condition  of  the  Southern  States,  under  all  past  aggressions  and  wrongs,  espe- 
cially this  last  and  crowning  aggression  of  Northern  usurpation  and  ha^ed,  and 
devise  suitable  and  efficient  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Southern  people  and 
their  institutions,  from  the  unceasing  hostility  and  unscrupulous  assaults  of 
Northern  enemies,  fiinatics  and  conspirators. 

The  Secretary  read  the  petition  of  the  Central  Southern  Rights  Association  of 
Virginia,  to  the  legislature  in  1851. 

By  Col.  E.  Fontaine  : 

Rcsolvedj  That  a  special  committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
Bball  be  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  sending  the  memorial  of  1851 
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■gun  to  the  legisUtnre,  with  snoh  amendmenti  as  may  be  deemed  jndioions,  and 
to  report  to  an  adjoarned  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the 
0th  of  Deeember,  with  permission  of  the  proper  authorities. 

The  Assoeiation  eleeted  the  following  gentlemen  to  compose  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  yiz. :  Messrs.  Dabnej  P.  Gooch,  B.  G.  Morriss,  L.  W.  Glaaebrook, 
E.  Fontaine,  Geo.  W.  Grttter,  N.  F.  Bowe,  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Gen.  0.  G. 
Gkj,  Samuel  Rutherfoord,  James  Lyons,  William  Green,  Edmund  Ruffin,  and 
Jolin  Howard. 

By  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Peake : 

lUsolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Aesooiation  be  instructed  to  haye  collected 
all  its  records,  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  and  put  in  such  form  as 
to  insure  their  future  preservation. 

By  James  Lyons,  Esq. : 

Resolved,  Thai  the  Constitution  of  this  Association  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen,  with  instructions  to  report  such  amendments,  if  any,  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

nesolvedt  That  afl  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Henrico,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, be  invited  to-attend  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
African  Church,  to  sign  the  Constitution  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  rresident  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  call  a  meeting, 
whenever  informed  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  the  memorial  and 
Constitution  have  been  referred,  that  they  are  prepared  to  report. 

The  following  were  the  introductory  remarks  of  Daniel  H.  London,  Esq., 
President.    This  address  received  profound  attention  and  loud  applause : 

In  again  meeting  you.  with  whom  I  have  so  often  communed  upon  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  Virginia  and  the  South,  many  emotions  fill  my  bosom.  On 
the  one  hand  stands  the  popular  demonstrations  which  I  have  recently  witnessed 
of  approval  and  endorsation  of  the  measures  projected  by  you  in  the  years  1850 
and  1851,  in  your  memorial  and  the  accompanying  documents  sent  to  the  Le- 
nslatnre  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  state, 
uiat  death  has  removed  some  of  our  brightest  and  most  efficient  members.  Since 
our  last  meeting,  John  Lynch,  Esq.,  at  the  time  of  his  death  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  this  port,  is  no  more ;  Geo.  W.  Clutter,  Esq.,  died  whilst  acting  as  first 
Auditor  of  Virginia,  another  of  our  most  zealous  menibers ;  Major  Charles  Yancey, 
the  last  but  two  of  the  members  of  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  of 
1798  and  '99,  has  gone  from  amongst  us ;  he  was  always  a  zealous  States  Riehts 
man,  and  acted  wim  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  organization.  James  Bosner, 
William  Wallace  and  John  J.  London,  are  also  gone  from  amongst  the  living ; 
Col.  Charles  S.  Morgan,  with  his  well-stored  mind  and  efficient  and  powerful  un- 
derstanding, is  no  longer  amongst  the  living — he  coutributed  all  of  the  statis- 
tical tables  appended  to  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  1851 — he  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829  and  1880  ;  and  after  having  filled 
for  nearly^  thirty  years  the  position  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary 
of  Virginia,  he  died  in  his  office,  without  a  single  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  his 
faithfulness  in  every  duty  to  his  State  and  country.  The  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 
who  died  recently  at  the  Trench  Court,  is  not  now  ready,  with  his  elegant  dic- 
tion, to  instruct  us  and  urge  us  forward  in  our  noble  aims — but  aU  of  them  sleep 
on  the  bosom  of  our  beloved  State,  and  whilst  we  cannot  recall  them,  yet  we 
know  that  unless  kept  away  by  the  icy  hand  of  death,  they  would  be  here  to- 
night to  counsel  with  us  as  to  our  course  of  duty  amidst  the  bursting  clouds 
that,  with  us,  they  had  watched  with  the  eyes  of  wisdom  and  forecast  when  so 
many  disregardea  our  warning  and  despised  and  ridiculed  our  suggestions. 
You  are  no  longer  dependent  on  any  for  respect.  All  must  admit  your  wisdom, 
and  be  ready  to  admire  the  zeal  ana  patriotism  which  have  marked  your  action. 

It  would  not  be  mj  province,  upon  so  very  important  an  occasion  as  this  to 
occupy  jour  time  with  suggestions  of  my  own,  as  upon  every  other  meeting ;  as 
upon  this  my  duty  is  best  £schai]ged  in  giving  eveiy  attention  to  your  indica- 
tions ;  and  whilst  I  am  not  ready  to  denounce  the  timidity  and  cowardice  of 
any,  I  can  commend  the  fearless  independence  and  manly  annunciation  of  great 
purposes  that  have  uniformly  characterized  all  your  deliberations. 

No  party  name  has  ever  been  called  in  the  course  of  any  discussion  here,  and 
none  ever  should  be.    We  are  patriotic  Southern  eitiz«na  \  fst&uistA  kX  ^\x^^sa^ 
allied  to  her  destiny  because  we  prefer  to  guaid  tsi^  ^^IcniiVct  \iQ^^t  \  ^a^ 
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whilst  we  sliAll  yiew  wiUi  ihe  deepest  interest  everything  which  ma^  aflfect  the 
interest  of  the  Southern  States,  and  warmly  invite  their  oo-operation  with  ns, 
and  stand  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  least  as  well  as  |the  greatest  of  the  slave 
States  in  the  defenoe  of  their  rights,  yet,  whilst  we  are  so  surely  warned  of  oar 
•own  danger,  we  should,  with  the  keenest  and  profoundest  regird  for  our  own 
homes  and  firesides,  discuss  such  measures  as  may  be  deman&d  for  the  defence 
of  ihe  rights  of  our  beloved  mother — knowing  that  not  a  single  Southern  State 
will  fiul  to  sustain  Virginia  in  any  line  of  action  she  may  think  it  proper  and 
right  for  her  to  adopt.  The  memoriid  of  1851,  which  has  been  so  much  com- 
mended, was  drawn  by  Dabney  P.  Gooch,  Esq.  I  make  this  statement,  that  he 
and  his  posterity  may  share  the  fame  which  it  should  reflect  on  its  author,  as 
embodymg  in  the  simplest  form  one  of  the  most  vital  and  valuable  principles  of 
State  interposition,  and  containing  reflections  worthy  of  any  age.  Whether  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded  shall  render  it  necessary  and 
proper  for  us  to  present  again  this  memorial,  with  such  alterations  as  time  and 
experience  may  nave  suggested,  or  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  propri- 
ety of  recommending  to  our  Legislature  the  adoj^tion  of  our  suggestions  at  once^ 
and  calling  a  Convention  of  the  &>uthem  States,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  Southern 
Confederation,  or  any  other  measure  of  a  decisive  character,  you  must  determine. 
Certain  it  is,  that  we  are  entitled  to  peace  and  safety  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, and,  farther,  to  the  fruits  of  our  own  toil,  as  well  as  the  Nearest  of  aS  rights 
to  worship  God  as  our  consciences  may  dictate.  How  &r  these  ends  are  served 
by  our  present  union  with  the  Northern  States,  we  can  measure  surely  with  but 
little  satisfEiction.  Whether  we  ought  not  now  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  in  or- 
der to  construct  another  government  in  which  safety  may  be  found,  is  a  question 
of  gravity,  and  none  ought  to  go  before  you  in  considering  it,  because  of  your 
professions  and  principles  as  avowed  in  your  constitution. 

Citizens,  our  constitution  was  drawn  up  for  our  organization  in  the  year 
1850,  and  under  it  we  think  some  good  has  Deen  accompushed,  and  in  invoking 
your  co-operation  we  repeat  the  same  words  which  we  have  always  employed 
to  all  who  seek  membership  with  us  :  **  We  greet  with  the  hearty  welcome  of 
brotherhood  every  good  citizen  who  unites  with  us  in  feeling,  practice,  and  sen- 
timent, without  regard  to  part^  or  nativity.*'  Come,  then,  ana  take  your  places 
where  duty  and  patriotism  invite  you,  and  where  you  may  exercise,  with  effect, 
the  ardent  wish  which  every  Yirffinian  ought  to  entertain  for  the  independence 
of  our  Common  Mother.  *'  God  bless  her,  now  and  forever,  whatever  may  be- 
tide us." 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  recently  published  the  Mcm- 
ual  of  Pvhlic  Libraries  and  Socitties  in 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  By  Wm.  J.  Khees, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is 
a  volume  of  near  700  pages,  and  will 
be  an  invaluable  book  in  every  public 
and  private  library. 

From  H.  G.  Stetson  and  Co.,  the 
New-Orieans  publishers,  we  receive  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  series  of  valuable 
Plantation  Record  Books,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  Affleck,  and  highly 
endorsed  in  so  many  quarters.  Mr. 
Affleck's  '^  Southern  Rural  Almanac," 
is  also  placed  upon  our  table. 

From  E.  B.*Bryan,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, we  have  a  copy  of  his  **  Minority 
Beport  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
apoa  the  Africa  Slave  Trade."    It  it 


an  able  and  luminous  document,  and 
it  would  give  us  much  pleasure  to  ex- 
tract fully  from  its  pages,  did  we  not 
conceive  the  subject  at  present  to  be 
entirely  threadbare,  other  and  more 
stirring  questions  having  monopolized 
the  public  attention. 

The  prospectus  of  Simmon's  Journal 
has  been  sent  to  us  b^  the  proprietors. 
It  is  the  oldest  scientific  journal  in  our 
country,  and  it  is  the  repository  of  almost 
everything  that  is  useful  in  physical 
and  chemical  science,  natural  history, 
ffcography,  &c.  Seventy-eight  volumes 
have  already  been  published.  Terms, 
95  per  annum.    Kew-Haven  :  Conn. 

The  house  of  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  of 
New- York,  send  us,  through  their 
ageii\is   I.  C  Mot^an  dc  Co.,  and  D 
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MeGinnif ,  New-Orleans,  the  following 

woikf : 

1.  lU-ttaUmenU  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
By  Heniy  W.  Bellows,  of  New- 
York. 

It  eoniiits  of  twenty-five  sermons, 
preached  at  All  Souls'  Church.  The 
author  says :  *'  All  the  argumentation 
with  error,  or  supposed  error,  in  this 
Tolume,  has  grown  out  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  moTe  actual  stumblmg-blocks 
out  of  the  way  of  actual  people;  all 
the  questioning  of  popular  opinions  out 
of  the  necessity  of  extricating  strag- 
gling souls  from  theological  embarrass- 
ments, that  would  not  let  them  be 
Christians." 

8.  Great  Facts.  By  Frederick  C. 
Bakewell.     lUustrated. 

The  work  contains  a  popular  history 
and  description  of  the  most  remarkable 
inventions  which  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  and  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

8.  Morphy's  Chess  Games. 

This  is  a  selection  of  the  best  games 
played  by  the  distinguished  champion, 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  It  is 
made  by  Mr.  Lowenthal,  who  has 
added  some  critical  and  analytical  notes. 
Among  the  games  are  those  which  were 
played  blindrold  in  New-Orleans,  New- 
York,  London,  Paris,  etc.,  with  the 
most  celebrated  players  in  those  cities. 
The  volume  extends  to  nearly  600 
pages. 

4.  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries, 
By  Rev.  James  White;  with  an 
Index. 

The  author  will  be  remembered  as 
having  written  a  very  comprehensive 
history  of  France.  His  present  work 
was  received  with  favor  in  Great  Britain, 
and*  is  reprinted  without  abridgment ; 
some  additions  of  names  and  dates  have 
been  added.  It  is  an  excellent  epitome 
of  modem  history. 

6.  Seven  TearSy  and  other  Tales. 

The  author  is  Julia  Eavanagh,  who 
has  produced  <<  Nathalie,"  *<Adele," 
"  The  Two  Sicilies,"  etc. 

6.  Evenings  at  the  Microscope ;  or,  Re- 
searches among  the  Minuter  Organs 
and  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By 
Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.  R.  S. 

The  volume  contains  but  a  gleaning ; 
|he  author  has  swept  rapidly  across  the 


vast  fields  of  marvels,  snatchmg  up  a 
gem  here  and  there,  and  cutting  one 
and  another  of  the  brilliant  blossoms  of 
this  flowery  region,  to  weave  a  speci- 
men chaplet,  a  sample  coronal,  which 
may  tell  of  the  good  things  behind. 

7.  Here  and  There;  or.  Earth  and 
Heaven  Contrasted. 

Consisting  of  well-arranged  extracts 
from  Scripture  and  from  poetry. 

8.  Chambers*  Eneyclopctdia.  Reprint, 
No.  9. 

The  Harpers,  of  New- York,  send  us, 
through  D.  McGinnis,  of  New-Orleans, 
three  finely-bound  and  Ulustrated  little 
volumes  for  children,  entitled 

1.  Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky. 
By  Jacob  Abbott. 

2.  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia. 
By  Jacob  Abbott. 

3.  Harry*s  Summer  in  Asheroft. 

The  latter  explains  in  simple  terms 
the  habits  of  forming  life,  and  the  in- 
struments of  culture  most  in  use. 

Also,  from  Harper  &  Bros.,  through 
J.  C.  Morgan  dc  Co.,  and  D.  McGinnis, 
New-Orleans : 

1.  Self  Help;  with  illustrations  of 
character  and  conduct.  By  Samuel 
Smiles. 

The  work  teaches  self-reliance  in 
every  department  or  sphere  of  life;  and 
the  lessons  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  self-culture  which  are  taught  in  it, 
and  illustrated,  are  invaluable  to  the 
South  of  our  country. 

2.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  in  behalf  of 
their  Rights  as  authorized  Interpreters 
of  the  Bible.  By  Catharine  E. 
Beecher. 

This  lady  has  prepared  a  variety  o^ 
works,  on  religion,  domestic  economy* 
and  health.  She  here  undertakes  to 
combat  the  Augustinian  theory  of  the 
original  depravity  of  man  since  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, etc.  We  have  not  examined  the 
work. 

8.  Diary  of  a  Samaritan.  By  a  Mem' 
ber  of  the  Howard  Association,  of 
New-Orleans. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in 
this  little  volume,  and  fully  intend 
to  take  a  more  special  uoitw.^  ^1  ^« 
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There  are  many  pietuee  of  dieease  and 
death,  during  the  epidemics  of  the 
Soath,  which  aaTor  almost  of  fietioni 
thongh  but  too  sad  reality. 


4.  MurevreierUation :  A  Norel.  By 
Anna  H.  Drary,  author  of  Friends 
and  Fortune,  Eastbury,  etc. 

6.  A  Popular  Hittory  of  the  UnUed 
Siaies.  By  Mary  HowiU.  Illus- 
trated with  many  engravings. 

The  Harpers  have  done  a  wrong  to 
the  South  by  the  publication  of  this 
work,  without  correcting  its  &lse 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  slayery ; 
and  should  there  be  another  edition,  we 
rely  that  the  correction  will  be  attended 
to.  We  marked  many  passages  that 
are  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  criticism, 
and  agree  with  what  Mr.  Sinuns  has 
said,  in  the  Charleston  Mercury : 

**Thfi  hlstorr  of  thfi  Soathera  Statsf  i* 
iuiulIIj  Blarred  orer  or  miireprMonted ;  it* 
(kcti  distorted ;  its  claims  disparaged  or  slight- 
ed ;  its  ftiigameDts  oncoDBidered ;  its  insUtu- 
tioas  denooneed.     It  will  no  doabt  prore 

Erfttefal  enough  to  the  seeUons  whion  are 
ostile  to  the  South.  Of  the  engrarings  in 
these  two  rolames,  there  are  tweot  j-one,  of 
which  but  fiTO  are  accorded  to  the  whole 
Soath,  and  these  are  all  laid  in  Y irginia.  This 
will  sofficientlj  indicate  the  sort  of  partiality 
which  has  gorvtneA  our  fialr  Quaker  in  ap- 
proaching the  historr  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  simply  compiled  from  the  mort  malig- 
nantly hostile  of  the  New-Bngland  writerM, 
such  as  Uildreth,  and  made  handreds  of  mis- 
takes, as  well  as  misstatements,  In  doing  so. 
Bren  the  proper  names  in  her  books  are  fre- 
quently misprints,  and  show  that  the  pub- 
lishers should  have  employed  an  American 
editor  before  sending  the  crude  creations 
fbrth  to  the  American  people.  Mrs.  Howitt 
and  her  husband,  William,  are  Quakers,  and 
by  reason  of  the  tenets  of  that  qneerish  sect, 
are  necessarily  the  sworn  enemies  to  our 
sUre  institutions." 

6.  Harpers'  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1860. 


SmUksonian  Report  for  1859. 

Lout  of  the  Territories,  by  Sherman. 

Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World.  By  R.  D.  Owen.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lippincott  dc  Co. 

This  is  a  very  curious  work,  and 
makes  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  spiritual  wnrld, 
and  developes  many  extraordinary  facts, 
8|»eculations  and  phenomena,  connected 
with  it 

British  Reviews.  Published  by  Leon- 
ard Scott  A  Go. 

In  our  next  we  shall  haye  a  good 


deal  to  say  in  regard  to  tlies«  ataiidavd 
publications. 

EdueaHonal  Repository.  Monthly.  At- 
lanta, Geo. 

A  new  magazine,  ably  edited,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Southern  edu- 
cation. 

Mount  Vernon.  A  Poem,  by  Q.  T. 
Ward,  Esq.  Written  at  the  request 
or  the  ladies  of  the  Florida  Mooat 
Vernon  Association. 

It  is  replete  with  patriotic  ferror,  and 
possesses  poetic  merit. 

Caialogus  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and 
I  Students  of  Wofford  College,  Spartan^ 
Ifwrg,  S.  C. 

This  institution,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  in  very  suo- 
cessful  operation,  and  has  upon  its 
register  the  names  of  seventy-six  (76) 
students. 

Observations  on  Malarial  Fever,  By 
Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
Collins. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  emin- 
ent physician  of  Georgia,  and  is  pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Chemistry  in  the 
College  at  Augusta.  His  observations, 
which  reach  nearly  400  pages,  are  re- 
published from  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  ex- 
tend mainly  to  the  physical,  chemical* 
physiological,  and  pathological  phe- 
nomena which  are  involved.  It  is  a 
treatise  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Southern  practitioner,  and 
would  prove  to  be  useful  to  our  planters 
generally. 

New  American  Cyelopeedia,  Vol.  VIII. 

This  great  work,  published  by  the 
Appletons  of  New- York,  has  reached 
its  eighth  volume.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  cyclopndias  in  the  world, 
and  for  Americans  the  most  valuable. 
It  is  contributed  to  by  many  of  the 
ablest  and  best  writers  of  the  South, 
and  is  as  fair  to  every  section  of  th« 
Union  as  it  is  possible  for  a  work  to 
be.  It  will  be  completed  in  about 
seven  other  volumes. 


History  of  the  UnUed  States  oj 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent 
to  the  year  1854.  By  J.  H.  PattoB, 
A.  M.  New-Tork :  D.  Appleton  A 
Co. 

This  T^ume  of  800  pages  is  the 
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piodtMSli<m  of  ft  Nev-Toxker,  and  des- 
pite ft  dispofition  to  jbimeas,  OTidencet 
thftt  the  author  ia  not  fine  from  tho 
opiniona  which  prevail  in  that  quarter 
on  the  subject  of  slaTaiy.  It  is  mani- 
Icat  in  hii  chaptera  relating  to  tho 
"Omnibaa  bill,"  and  the  *<Kanaaa 
question/'  The  fault,  however,  does 
not  impair  tho  general  value  of  the 
woiak,  which  ia  one  of  the  UMst  lucid 
and  beat  condenaations  of  American 
history  extant,  and  will  be  found  use- 
ful in  the  handa  of  every  Jtudent.  We 
recommend  it  as  such. 

The  Pillar  of  Fire,  or  Inad  in  Bond- 
Mge:  by  the  Bov.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  au- 
thor of  the  Prince  of  the  Houae  of 
Dftvid.    Philadelphia :  O.  G.  Evans. 

The  popularity  of  his  first  effort  has 
induced  Prof.  Insraham  to  make  a  sec- 
ond, and  we  understand  a  third  work 
from  his  pen  will  appear  in  the  spring, 
entitled,  **  The  Throne  of  David." 

There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  productiona 
which  have  already  appeared,  although 
they  are  upon  perfectly  independent 
topics,  and  tne  one  never  trenchea  upon 
tho  province  of  the  other ;  the  resem- 
blance being  rather  in  general  than 
particular  features.  The  former  vol- 
ume had  for  its  aim  the  delineation  of 
the  public  acts  of  the  Saviour,  as  if 
narrated  by  an  eve-witness.  Of  course, 
this  involved  a  detail  of  his  numerous 
miracles,  and  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  at 
that  period.  The  present  volume  has 
for  its  central  figure  Moses,  and  inter- 
ests ua  in  hia  fortunea,  now  as  a  prince 
of  Egypt,  and  now  as  a  refugee  from  its 
injustice ;  in  bis  acta  as  a  leader  of  Is- 
rael, and  hia  miracles  and  wondera  as 
ft  prophet  of  God.  Upon  the  last  two 
pomts  the  author  has  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  Scripture  record,  but  yet 
has  had  ample  opportunity-— of  which 
he  freely  availed  himself — for  descrip- 
tions of  persons  fiuniJiar  to  all  readers 
of  the  Bible,  but  who  aie  altoge^er  im- 
personal, from  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
account  of  their  appearance,  manners, 
or  any  other  of  those  characteristics 
which  tend  to  introduce  us  mora  inti- 
mately to  them,  and  to  awaken  our  sym- 
pa^ea  aa  fellow  men.  All  this  the 
ftutfaor  has  attempted  to  supply  by  a 
number  of  carefully  limned  sketches, 
and  we  think  he  has  succeeded  without 
in  ftny  respect  infringing   upon   the 


•trict  canon  of  the  Word.  But,  per- 
hapo,  the  charm  of  the  volume  to  many 
vrill  be  found  in  hia  attempt  to  illua- 
trate  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Moeea 
which  ia  not  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and 
which  haa  ever  been  a  fruitful  subject 
of  conjecture  with  all  imaginative 
minds.  Here,  we  cannot  but  thhik, 
the  author  haa  been  extremely  happy ; 
at  once  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of 
dramatic  power,  and  yet  preserving  the 
Bew9te  simplicity  and  loftineaa  of  atyle 
appropriate  to  a  character  as  exalted  aa 
that  of  the  most  highly-favored  of  all 
the  aervanU  of  the  Moat  High.  We 
repeat  the  conviction,  that  the  mddenta 
of^the  life  of  Moaea,  aa  Remeses,  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daofhter,  aa  chief 
ffcneral  of  the  armiea  of  Egypt,  aa  the 
nrat  high-prieat  of  ita  gorgeous  wor- 
ship, and  aa  expectant  heir  to  the 
throne,  together  with  all  the  viciasi- 
tudea  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
emerging  from  that  position  to  the 
leadership  of  the  people  of  God,  will 
prove  a  theme  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
will  command  the  admiration  of  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  readera. 

In  callmg  attention,  however,  to  the 
pand  central  figure,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  overlook  the  deep  interost  that 
will  attend  the  incidental,  but  labo- 
rious efforts  of  the  author  to  illustrate 
the  mannera  and  customs,  the  religion, 
the  arts,  the  learning,  the  mythoTo^, 
and  the  reaources  of  the  wonderful 
Egyptian  nation — at  that  time,  con- 
fessedly, the  most  refined,  most 
wealthy,  and  most  powerful  kingdom 
of  the  world. 

Pretcott's  Complete  Workt.  Since 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Prescott  the  copy- 
rights of  his  works  have  passed  into  the 
handa  of  Lippincott  A  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
wiU  ahortly  appear  in  handsome  atyle, 
in  15  volumea. 


The  woodrcut  annexed  represents 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  South 
and  West,  aa  it  appeared  in  1719-20, 
only  one  hundred  and  iottj  years  ago. 

Let  him  marvel  who  walks  down 
the  crowded  thoroughfiires  of  this 
great  mart,  and  sees  its  colossal  store- 
housesj  its  palatial  dwellings,  its  miles 
of  paved  streets,  its  levee  groaning 
un&r  ft  wei^Vitol^t^^^^^VQsnK^'^'D^*^ 
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would  Mam,  to-drnv.  to  load  kU  of  Uie  I  prepiMd  by  H.  de  Barinj,  vhioh  ap- 
UTiw  of  the  world  I  pean  in  it.  nanuny'B  tMliOoiiuiw 


',  will  cIoM 
icfeTeaee  to  that  iimii  foi  lome  time 
to  come.  Mr.  Coltiar,  of  Virginia, 
whoie  excellent  piper,  on  (he  Hme 
■ubject,  appesreJ  in  the  Janaary  So., 
hai  addreaaed  di  the  following,  which 
we  gi>e  by  the  way  of  sn  important 
addendqiu : 


□Hd  in  (titlng  the  doctrina  da  iiglndg  Ih* 
id«J  tbtt  t  auta  In  DBi  •ritem  ot  Meiatlan 
U  not  daniKl    \,T  th*  doctrlns,  lh«  powtt  to 

(or  of  UT  othar  ipaciei  al  niopartr)  thaa 
ua  tlraidT  TithiD  Ita  Jariidlotloul  ItoittL 
Tbli  la  t  raiarTad  ilftit  of  tha  DalUd  Btttaa, 

thaMt  "p?UI^  on'lholl^Si3"aIila" 
aodaaaklngtalflanlted. 

Aal  tha  inaitLou  at  outa  arlaaa.  If  th*  In- 
ehoaU  (or  toll)  GUta  mtf  kaap  oat  mora, 
Thf  maj  It  not  axpal  Iboia  atnadjwIUilm 
Itajnrladletlonr  A  partinant  iQiiniir  Ihal  la, 
and  Taitlr  Important.    Tat,  Inu*,  bare  at 

boao  got  Into  the  tarritorj.  baeania  the  tarri- 
lor  J  li  tha  comiBCBi  ntoparti  of  all  tha  Slataa 


aipllcltlr  d( 


if  tba  Dnltad   Statai  ardali 


Statai  ardaliuL 
■^Ta-haldlncaratt&a 

U.I,  uiB.  •viitbviiBi  propartj,  ar  Jdihl,  wblah 
baloDii  to  tham  all— to  none  laai  than  to 

that  ba  as,  plaliilj  and  BlmpI)'  aa  italad,  vhf 
maj  not  the  ilaTei,  alraadj  In  tha  tenitoi7, 


of  glTlne  tha  right  7ie-  of  the  great  subjart 

the  truth.    Tha  oiroar.  of  them  balng  law- 

of  aegro-alaTer;  In  the  Teirllariei  and  Statai, 

rullT  than  vlth  Ibam,  hare,  in  tham,  tha 
eif  protection  ij  tbe  lams  conatltntion,  Iliot 

tbe  proipecl  whith  the  elrenlation  ot  joot 

BiTiBir  afToTdi,  to  ba  nan  aad   ambraetd. 

of  tha  United  etatai,  vbich    conferrad  on 

bri^T,"""  ^  '"''■  '"  """  *"  ""  "'^""' 

eanr  tbaoi   (tha  ilaTai)  Into  tht  tarritorj. 

The  doctrine  adTanaed  la,  that  It  li  tha 

ThoM  tIghU  or  propartj-  In   th.   .I.Tai  war* 

laa"  in  all  othai  rsipact.,'  preridea  for  tha 

Indlridual  ciSiani  ga.e  np,  lo  be  eierclaad 

tor  their  benaSl,  Dot  a  little  of  their  pr*. 

eillting  ngwac  oier  their  propartj,  aicapl  aa 

0»nari  for  their  pronorty  "ill  not  eicaH  the 

ipcclfladfn  tha  conatltntlon.  of  thoaa  gOTara. 

aipnUion,  far  U  dota  not  jutitj  the  da- 

menCi.    The/  Snt  aatabliahad  SEata  goTaro- 

prf.ation  ef  tha  owoen  ot  their   idtKlial 

menti  i  their  then,  ni  51Mf»-net  a>  nna  pea- 

^  ("oranunt  contalna   an   impaSaC^ 

aitinctf,  to  ezpHN   (altfaogtb   th*  Urmi 
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pTOTLrion  in  (*thfi  BUI  of  Bights''  u  Beiia- 
tor  Pngh  would  say;  and  there  ia  no  rery 
dgnlfleant  objection  to  that  designation  (yet 
M  we  in  the  South  aay)  in  the  tenth  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  part  of  that  constitution  as 
much  as  any  clause  in  it  that  **  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
coBStitaUon,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserred  to  the  States  respectire- 
ly,  or  TO  TBB  PBOPLB."  The  expression,  thi 
f90fU^  here  means  the  indiTidual  citisens, 
manifestly  and  incontrorertibly,  for  its  con> 
tradistinction  from  the  term  Statetf  just  used 
in  such  juztapoidtion,  means  the  coUeetivi 
poople.  Then  it  is  true  that  the  iMdividiud 
eitixtfu  bare  reserred  rights  or  powers  as 
well  as  the  SiaJUt,  Among  these  reserred 
powers  are  those  of  the  indiridual  citisens 
oyer  their  propeities  of  whaterer  kind,  in- 
cluding their  negroea  This  must  be  so,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  property  in  negroes 
in  bondage  is  excepted  out  of  the  reservation. 
Who  can  show  there  is  any  such  exception 
anywhere,  or  in  any  way  ? 

There  is  but  one  idea,  it  occurs  to  me,  in  all 
the  range  of  legislation,  or  of  jurisprudence, 
which  is  aclinowledged  to  be  respectable  in 
these  United  States,  on  the  strengtn  of  which 
it  can  be  claimed  that  the  slaye  property 
mar  rightfully  be  expelled,  and  that  is,  tliat 
it  u   a  nvuanee.      Now,  I  submit  that  no 
property  is,  or  can  be,  in  and  of  itself  a 
nuisance.    It  is  only  a  misuser  of  property, 
or  a  neglect  of  it  to  another's  hurt,  that  can 
constitute  a  property  a  nuisance.    The  goT- 
emment  made  the  creature  whaterer  it  may 
be,  or  recognises  it4a  property.    If  the  prop- 
*^7i  ^7  recognition  of  the  gorernment,  is  a 
ni^lsance,  then  the  gorernment  itself  is  a 
nuisance,  and  the  onlr  risht  way  in  which  to 
get  rid  of  the  property,  u  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  and  destroy  the  gorern- 
ment.   The  idea  of  Mr.  Beagan,  of  Texas, 
though  profound  enough,  is  not  sound  in  its 
application,  to  toit^  that  the  slare-property, 
in  the  territorial  people's  act  of  forming  a 
eonstitution  for  a  State,  maybe  expelled,  in 
rirtne  of  the  claim  of  a  rerolutionary  right. 
The  claim  confronts  and  would  frustrate  the 
right.    The  right  is  secured  by  the  ^*  republi- 
can" system,  which  we  should  cherish  in  all 
its  essentials,  of  which  ^  the  reserred  powers" 
of  the  indiridual  citisens  orer  their  property 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  their  rights  of  per- 
sonal freedom.    We  fail  to  forefend  that  sys- 
tem if  we   yield  an  iota  of  those  reserred 
powers.    But  I  must  come  to  a  close,  and  will 
only  add  that  the  claim— would  it  were  no 
worse— the  concession  m,  I  had  almost  said, 
unqualified,  and  I  must  say,  has  6e«*i,  that 
such  rerolutionary  right  may  be  perpetrated 
under   an  existing    gorernment,  which   is, 
nererthelesB,  to  bo  regarded  as  baring  been 
thereby  unaltered.     And  so  incoherent  and 
incautional  has  been  "the  admission  of  all 
political  parties,"  as  Mr.  Reagan  saya    Aye, 
that  is  the  source  of  the   error — ^the  fatal 
mistako— a  mistake   from   which  the  slare 
States  must  recorer  by  turning  their  faces, 
united,  and  like  a  flint,  against  It,  or  else  ere 
long  it  will  seise,  with  randal  hand,  on  our 
rights  of  property  in  our  slares  in  the  States. 
But  I  must  stop,  though  this  subject  has  nerer 
been  discussed  before  in  the  amplitude  of  its 
magnificent  dimensions.    Would  that  I  were 
equal  to  the  expression   of  my  mind  and 
heart's  afr«ction  and  conceptions  of  its  mo- 
mentous interests. 


The  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  briefly  referred  to  in 
our  last.  He  famishes  a  faithful  ex- 
hibit of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mizxco  ; 
but  his  proposed  remedy  is  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  Let  us  have  war  at  once 
rather  than  his  plan  of  "  armed  inter- 
vention," which  will  entail  tf  national 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  finally  leave  Mexico  upon 
our  hands  before  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  We  have  not  time  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  consideration  of  the  Mes- 
sage at  present. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Thompson,  makes  a  very  good  report, 
and  some  of  his  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  Land  System  and  Patent  Office 
are  excellent.    The  Secretary  disobeys 
the  instructions  of  Congress  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Mechanical  Report 
within  the  compass  of  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  frankly  acknowledges  it. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  chaos  if  every 
officer  imitates  his  example,  for  which 
reasons  equally  as  good  can  be  given. 
Better  to  follow  the  law  and  leave  the 
report  unpublished.    Mr.  Thompson  is 
a  great  believer    in  the    agricultural 
branch  of  the  Patent  Office  and  its  re- 
ports.   We  have  spoken  of  them  as 
very  trashy,  and  therefore  are  at  issue 
with  the  Secretary.    His  aTgumen*s 
on  this  subject  are  for  the  first  time 
heard  from  a  Southern  states  rights 
man.    Agriculture  is  very  important, 
therefore,  government  by  direct  action 
should  promote  it !    Will  the  Secretary 
say  as  much  for  manufactures,  for  com- 
merce, and  for  internal  improvements  t 
We  give  an  extract : 

The  agricultural  reports  which  hare  been 
annually  issued  from  this  Department,  hare 
been  farorably  receired  bj  Congtess,  and 
large  editions  of  each  successive  report  hare 
been  printed  and  widely  circulated.  The  in- 
fluence exerted  by  them  can  nerer  be  ascer- 
tained ;  bat  their  circulation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  public 
mind,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  new  methods 
of  culture  and  improred  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  a  demand  for  concentrated  ma- 
nures from  remote  islands,  and  for  the  intro- 
daction  of  useful  pltoits  snd  animals  from 
abroad. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  writes 
a  brief  report.  He  gives  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane, 
1859,  as  follows : 

Ciril,  foreign  intercourse,  and 

miscellaneous $23,635,820  04 

Service  of  Interior  Department 
I      andlans  and  Ptu%lona\  ....     V^^a^*!  V^ 
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flttrrlM  Af  War  DcfMiarat. .  t»,MS,8»  88 
terriee  of  Natt  I>ttp*rtiMnt.  14,718,810  21 
PaUiedebt 17,4»,285  44 

$83,761,611  67 

For  the  year  endiag  Jalj,  1860,  be 
eetimatee  the  receipto  at-— 

OutoBU..^ $65,947,870  83 

Lands   2,470,3U  88 

MlMalUaeoai 1,870,850  81 

TreMorjNotM 0^7,700  00 

Loan  aathoriMd 1,380,000  00 


$76,384,641  88 
The  ag^gate  expenditure  for  the 
nezt^ear  is  eatimated  at  #61,002,732  ; 
bat,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  we  doubt  nbt  that  the  Secretary's 
figures  will  &II  twenty  millioBS  short 
of  the  reality.  What  he  says  in  re- 
gard to  the  export  of  gold  and  silTsr  is 
very  sound  doctrine : 

It  iB«itimat«l  that  ainee  1B48  Oallfomia 
has  prodaead  orer  five  hundred  milliona  of 
gold.    Would  her  condition  hare  been  im- 
pro  red  bj  retaining  that  amount  of  specie 
vithin  her  limits,  to  the  exelusfon  of  those 
artielse  required  for  the  use  of  her  citizens, 
and  in  exchange  for  vhich  this  specie  has 
been  sent  to  the  Atlantic  and  abroad  f    Dur- 
ing the  same  period  Georgia  has  produced 
more  than  fire  million  bags  of  cotton.    The 
same  poller  which  would  require  O^ifornia 
to  retain  ner  gold,  beyond  the  legitimate 
wants  of  her  people,  would,  with  equU  pro- 
prletj,  require  Georgia  to  retain  within  her 
limits  the  eicess  of  the  production  of  cotton 
orer  the  wants  of  her  people.    The  argument 
is  as  applicable  to  all  the  States  as  to  one, 
and  I  hare  used  the  illustrations  of  single 
States  onlr  becaase  thej  were  more  marked 
and  ssrikmg.    Unless  the  export  of  specie 
goes  to  the  extent  of  riolatlng  this  manifest 
principle,  it  constitutes  no  Just  ground  of 
alarm  or  anxietj.     In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  obserred  that  the  large  exceas  of 
spocie  exports  commences  with  the  diacoverj 
of  the  Galifornian  mines,  and  has  increased 
▼arj  much  in  proportion  to  their  increased 
production,  as  will  be  seen  by  reftrenoe  to 
table  8,  which  exhibits,  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  amount  of  our  export  of  specie.    The 
exact  amount  of  the  production  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mines  during  this  period  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  beliered  that  it  exceeds  rery  largelr 
the  amount  which  has  been  generally  stated. 
We  hare  no  reliable  mode  of  awertaining  it ; 
but,  from  the  best  information  I  hare  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  should  estimate  the  amount 
for  the  last  year  at  not  less  than  serenty 
million  dollars. 

The  Army  Report  is  occupied  mainly 
in  details  which  have  more  or  lets  of 
interest.  Gov.  Floyd  devotes  a  few 
pages  to  the  Harper'g  Ferry  affair^  and 
we  wish  at  the  same  time  he  had  as- 
signed some  reason  for  his  most  extra- 
ordinary disregard  of  the  admonition 
upon  the  subject,  which  reached  him 
in  advance  of  the  movement,  and  which 
might  have  lead  to  its  prevention. 


he  Seereiary  of  the  iVisey,  being  a 
Connecticut  man,  speaks,  of  course, 
with  much  gusto  of  the  important  a«r- 
▼ieee  of  that  Department  m  suppress- 
ing the  SLAT!  rtLADE.  The  President 
hM  selected  a  very  fit  deputy  in  this 
particular.    We  give  an  extract : 

surraassiov  or  na  AFaioaa  slaw  vsavb. 

The  purchase  of  these  steamers  anablad 
the  Department  to   adopt   mora   aactoBt 
measures  for  the  sappresslon  of  the  AfHcan 
ilare  trade.    Being  of  light  draught,  thoee 
on  the  AfHcan  slare  eout  will  enter  hifbora 
and  rirers  where  the  slare  ttaflic  originates, 
while  those  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  will  fre- 
quent its  harbors,  cruise  In  the  track  of  the 
Blare  traders  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  and 
will  be  rery  sore  to  intercept  such  as  may 
escape  the  rigilanea  of  the  former.    Light 
steamers  hare  been  detailed  to  sappress  this 
trade,  four  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  an  equal  number  on  the  eoast  of  Ouba, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  island.    It  Is  intend- 
ed to  employ  another  steamer  to  cruise  be- 
tween Mew-Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensaeola,  and 
Key  West,  for  that  and  other  purposes,  as 
soon  as  she  can  be  spared  from  other  objects. 
To  enable  the  African  squadron,  now  con- 
sisting of  three  sloope-of-war  and  four  steam- 
ers, to  be  constantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  olacei  where  the  traffic  u  carried  on, 
the  depot  of  naral  supplies  has  been  remov- 
ed from  Porto  Praya,  in  latitude  north  16*, 
near  Oape  de  Yerde,  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando, 
in  latitude  south  8".    Under  the  former  af* 
ranffement,  the  ressels  of  the  squadron,  then 
sailing  ressels  onlr,  in  saas  where  calms  pre- 
rail  were  most  of  the  time  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  royage  firom  the    proper  cruising 
ground  to  Porto  Praya  for  supplies,  and  back 
a£ain  to  the  cruising  ground,  and  the  royage 
was  scarcely  performed  before  it   beeame 
necessary  to  repeat  it ;    while,  under    the 
present  arrangement  it  will  seldom  be  neeee- 
sary  for  them  to  be  absent,  and  then  for  a 
short  time  only.    This  constant  presence  of 
a  squadron  of  steam  ressels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  a  idmilar  prorision  on  the  coast 
of  Ouba.  will  render  the  slare  traffic  so  dan* 
gerotts  for  American  resseh  that  few  will  be 
willing  to  embark  in  it    What  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  trade  will  be  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  Ouba  it  Is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire ;  certainly  under  the  laws  of  Oongrosi 
and  oar  treaty  obligations,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  executire  tforernment  to  see  that  our 
cittsens  shall  not  be  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
our  flag  shall  not  be  used  for  its  purposes. 

All  the  world,  or  at  least  all  the 
newspaper  reporter*s  world  give  Mr. 
Holt,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  cred- 
it for  being  a  veiy  great  man,  and  one 
that  might  even  be  named  for  the 
Presidency,  but  it  is  an  evidence  of 
our  obtuseness  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  that  truly  wonderful 
gra^p  of  intellect  for  which  he  is  com- 
plimented. Certainly  the  management 
of  the  Post  Office  was  never  so  bung- 
linff  before,  and  the  mail  service  such 
a  farce.    We  are  even,  at  the  South- 
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WMt,  bad  M  thing!  are,  threatened 
with  a  cortailment  of  oar  postal  privi- 
lem !  ! ! 

The  following  etatistiM  of  tranapor- 
tation  are  taken  from  the  Report : 

Nnmbftr  of  Poit  routM 8,723 

»•    I  "  Contraeton tJbm 

Leofth of  roat«f,  miioe. S60,0o2 

To  wit : 

Ballroad 26.010 

Steamboat 10^99 

poach 83,041 

Inferior  rontei 151,702 


The  total  aanoal  traneportatioii  of  malls 
vaa  83.806,402  milei,  costing  $9,408,757,  and 
diyided  as  fellowi : 

Bailroad-27^8,384  milei,  at  $8,243,074, 
aboat  11 .9  cents  a  mile. 

Steamboat— 4,569,963  mUes,  at  $1,157,843, 
abont25»eentoamil6. 

Coach  — 23,448,898  miles,  at  $3,134,004, 
aboat  13^  cents  a  mile.  »      »      » 

Inferior  mode»~27,021,658  miles,  at  $1033,- 
t46,  abont  7.15  cents  a  mUe. 

Compared  with  the  serrioe  reported  Jane 
80, 1858,  there  is  a  decrease  of  551  miles  in 
the  length  of  the  mail  routes ;  an  addition 
of  8,5^011  mUes  to  the  annaal  of  trans- 
portation, being  abont  4.4  per  cent.,  and  of 
$1,678,389  to  the  cost,  or  abont  2L40  per 
eent. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroad  rentes 
has  been  increased  1^79  miles,  and  the  an- 
naal transporUtion  thereon.  1,504,932  miles: 
6.84  per  cent.,  at  a  cost  of  $415,673,  or  14.69 
per  cent. 

The  length  of  steamboat  routes  is  greater 
by  2,166  miles,  and  the  annaal  transportation 
bj  852  miles ;  the  cost  is  $76,078  Was,  being  a 
reduction  of  6.16  per  <lent. 

The  addition  to  coach  routes  Is  0,341  miles 
in  length,  8,802,664  miles  in  annual  trans- 
portion,  or  19.9  per  cent.,  and  $1,224,200  in 
eosl  or  64.1  per  cent 

The  length  of  inferior  rontei  is  diminished 
13.637  miles,  and  the  annual  transporUtion 
MM,087  miles;  the  additional  cost  is  $109,- 
849;  being  6.42  per  eent.  less  in  transporta- 
tion, and  6  per  cent,  additional  in  cost. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  Uble  (marked 
H  showing  in  detail  the  mail  service  of 
ererj  grade,  as  existing  in  each  separate  State 
and  territorj  on  the  SUth  of  June  last. 

The  lettings  of  new  contracts  for  the  term 
eonunenelng  1st  Jnlj  last,  embraced  fire 
SUtes  —  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Plorida. 

The  following  Uble  shows  the  new  serrice 
as  in  operation  on  the  30th  September : 


MtUtm  MUescMnual 


Cost. 


Ungth.  transportat^n. 

Kailroad 4,230  3,830,607  $615,964 

Steamboat 8,257  706,918  156,558 

Coach 8,010  1,292.536  97,155 

Inferior  modes. .  29,120  5,232,934  831,824 


Total 89,617  10,993,995  $1,201,501 

Compared  with  the  service  on  the  30th  of 
June  last,  in  the  same  SUteis  the  length  of 
the  roaUs,  bj  railroad  and  inferior  modes,  is 
Increased  074  miles  *nd  b/  steamboat  and 
voaeh  is  diminished  6,242  miles ;  the  annaal 


transporUtion  is  diminished  043,574  miles 
and  the  cost  $2,942,  dirided  as  follows  : 

Mili*  in        Annmal  ^^^ 

Ungth.  trantp'rt'n.       ^^' 

Railroad..     191  in.  238,796 d.    $19,206 fa. 

Steamboat  2,906  d.  888,642  d.      17,846  d. 

Coach 8,886  d.  1,104,373  d.     88,516  d. 

^odel}        ^»'»-      788,237  in.    83,716  in. 

On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  in  the 
serrice — 

475  route  agents,  at  a  compensa- 

.  tlonof $Se$»167 

81  express  agents,  at  a  compensa- 
tion of I$^T00 

42  local  agents,  at  a  compensa- 
tion of f  |S08 

1,549  mail  messengers,  at  a  com- 

pensationof. 196,099 

•2«il74 
This  amount  added  to  the  cost  of 
service,  as  in  operation  on  80ih 
J»n« 0,468,757 

Makes  the  total  on  the  80th  June 

!*«* 10,094,031 

The  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the 
serrice  from  the  80th  of  June  to 
the  30th  of  September,  were 657,521 

Making  the  toUl  amount,  on  80th  ~~^ 

September $9,437,410 

VUMBBR  OP  POST  OPPIOaS. 

Whole  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United 
States  on  the  80th  June,  1858 27,077 

Number  that  were  e^Ublished  during 
the  jear  ending  June  30, 1859.  .1,455 

Number  that  were  discontinued. .    893 

Net  increase  of  officers  during  the  jear      562 

Whole  number  of  post  offices  on  the 
30th  June,  1859 28,539 

Number  of  offices  of  which  the  names  and 
sites  were  changed,  432;  number  of  which 
the  appointmenu  were  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 417  ;  number  of  postmasters  appointed 
daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1850,  7,548. 
or  these,  4,639  were  to  fill  Tacaneies  occa- 
sioned bj  resignation,  867  by  removals,  296. 
by  deaths,  292  by  change  of  names  and  sites, 
and  1,456  bj  the  esUblishment  of  new  offices. 


DITAXLSD  BZPBNDITVRBB  AMD   BBOBirTB  OV 
THB  DBPABTMBRT. 

For  transporUtion  of  inland  mails,  including 
pajmenU  to  route  agente,  local  agent'*,  and 

mail  messengers  $6,112,996  68 

Por  transporUtion  of  foreign 
mails,  to  wit : 

N.  T.  to  Liverpool.  $83,177  30 

N.  T.  to  Harre 130,122  11 

N.  Y.  te  Bremen . . .    84,151.88 
N.Y.,bvHarana,to 

N.  Orleans 17,213  49 

N.  Y.  te  Harana  . . .     8,089  34 
Charleston  to  Ua- 

yana 60,000  00 

N.  Y.  to  Yera  Cms.      2,810  78 
Aspinwall  to  Pana- 

100,000  00 
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IgenciMat  FuiAmft 

and  Aapinwall. . .    $2,086  77 
Traniip'rt^n  a««nt«.       4,927  84 

$494,428  95 

For  California  mails,  under  spe- 
cial appropriations,  to  wit: 
Panama  to  Astoria,  from  Oct. 

1,1858,  to  June  80, 

1859 $261,087  60 

Ban    Francisco    to 

Olympia 122,600  00 

N.  Orleans  to  Yen- 

tosa,  from  Not.  1, 

1868,  to  Jane  80, 

1869 166,096  67 

660,204  17 

Compensation  to  postmasters.    2,463,900  97 

Clerks  in  post  office 929,900  28 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  waj  let- 
ters   14,496  86 

Office  fomitore  for  post  offices  2|l87  36 

Advertising 46,268  26 

Mail  bags 67,362  92 

BUnks 44,917  69 

Mail    locks,  kejs,  and    office 

stamps 6,709  66 

Jlail  depredations  and  special 

agents 62,051  86 

Postage  stamps 40,666  61 

■Stamped  envelopes 49,138  43 

Wrapping  paper 31,338  36 

PaymentH  to  letter  carriers. . .        187,037  88 

Miscellaneons  pavments 181,618  21 

Payments  for  balances  due  on 

BritiBhmails 146,966  81 

Payments  for  balances  due  on 

Bremen  mailfl 6,784  21 

Payments  lor  balances  due  on 

Hamburg  mails 9,287  15 

Payments  for  balances  due  on 

JTrench  mails 40,911  85 


Total  ofactual  (paid)  expenses  11,468,083  63 
But  to  this  must  be  added  the 
ascertained  liabilities  of  the 
Department,  which  could  not 
be  paid,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  make  the 
usual  appropriations,  and 
which  now  constitute  a  de- 
ficiency to  be  provided  for 
to  June  SO,  1869 4.296,009  26 


Total  of  actual  (paid)  expendi- 
tures and  liabilities $16,764,092  89 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  year  1859,  ioclud- 
ing  receipts  from  letter  carriers  and  from 
foreign  postages,  amounted  to  $7,968,484  07, 
as  stated  below : 

Letter  postage $906,631  78 

Registered  letters 25,052  96 

Stamps  sold 6,158,145  90 

Newspapers  and  pamphlets 689,352  89 

Fines 50  00 

Receipts  on  account  of  emolu- 

menu 79,010  07 

Receipts  on  account  of  letter 

carriers ^  187,037  83 

Receipts  on  account  of  dead  let- 
letters  3,134  79 

Extra  compensation  overcharg'd  1,203  84 

Miscellaneous  receipts 10,064  62 

ToUI  revenue $7,968,484  07 


Judge  Mafion,  of  Iowa,  who  made 
Idmself  80  popular  with  tiie  inyenton 
of  the  country  while  he  held  the  office 
of  Commigdoner  of  Patents,  has  aaao- 
ciated  himself  withMunn  A  Co.,  at  the 
Scienifie  American  office,  New-Tork. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author, 
Dr.  N.  T.  Sorsby,  through  his  pub- 
lishers, S.  H.  Goetzil  A  Co.,  Mobile,  for 
a  copy  of  his  able  pamphlet  on  Hori- 
zontal Plowing  and  Hul-Side  Ditch- 
ing, which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  ^orth  Carolina 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  bct- 
eral  of  the  agricultural  journals. 

Our  erratum  notice  in  the  February 
number  was  after  all  wrong.  It  was 
intended  to  say  that  Dr.  Mazey  was 
never  at  the  head  of  the  UniYersity  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  December 
number,  when  speaking  of  the  court- 
esies of  our  excellent  friend  in  Bam- 
well  District,  South  Carolina,  the 
Erinter  made  us  call  him  the  Hon.  A. 
K  instead  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Allen. 

in?^  See  in  our  advertising  psges  the  card 
of  Gay  k.  West,  203  Broadway,  New- York, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  Wist^s  wonderful 
Pumpt  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
ful double-acting  force  and  lift  pump  in  the 
world,  and  is  in  very  large  use  in  this  coun- 
ty and  in  Europe.  They  are  the  agents  abo 
of  Otis*  Patent  Lightning  Rod;  Davis*  Rod, 
etc. 


.^  We  call  attention  to  the  cird  of  the 
.Stna  Ituuramce  Company^  which,  located  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  agencies  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  very  recently  dis- 
tributed about  $30,000  to  the  snflTerers  by  fire 
at  Atlanta  and  Griffen,  Georgia.  The  secret 
of  its  success  may  be  found  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  standard  of  rates  as  a  point  of  in- 
tegrity from  which  the  eompany  has  allowed 
itself  on  no  condition  to  depart. 

For  forty  vears  this  company  has  been  be- 
fore the  pnblir,  and  during  that  time  has 
rendered  a  vast  amount  of  efficient  service. 
It  exhibits  by  its  publications  before  us  a  list 
of  over  fourteen  thousand  claims  for  lost^ 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  million*  ojdoUaro^  ernj  one  of 
which  has  been  promptly  paid.  Notwith- 
standing this  enormous  drain,  so  careful  has 
been  the  administration,  that  the  absolute 
and  unimpaired  cash  bs^is,  to-day,  of  the 
company  is  between  two  and  three  millions 
dollars,  and  its  shares  of  $100  eaeh  readilv 
sold  at  $285.  ^ 


Will  those  who  are  indebted  be  pleased  to 
make  a  remittance  without  further  notice, 
and  if  they  can  add  to  our  lists,  fkvor  us  with 
that  service.    Many  have  recently  done  so 
for  which  we  offer  sincere  thanks. 
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ART.  I -THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  SOUTH ,  AND  A  NEW  CONFEDERATION  NECES- 
SARY TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTY  AND 
SOCIAL  MORALITY. 

[It  Ib  unnecessary  for  ns  to  say  how  far  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  senti- 
ments of  our  correspondent  "  Python,*'  who  has,  daring  the  past  two  years,  pre- 
pared a  series  of  papers,  which  have  been  very  widely  read  and  commented 
npon. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Ririsw,  it  is  the  fixed  and  invariable  habit  of  the  editor 
to  allow  contributors  to  express  their  sentiments  boldly  and  without  reserve, 
and  he  has  never  hesitated,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  give  publication  to  the  reply 
as  well  as  to  the  attack,  it  being  understood  that  the  pages  of  the  Review  are  always 
open  to  the  discussion  of  questions  involving  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  South. 

In  the  particular  matter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Republican  party,  etc.,  we  may, 
however,  have  occasion  to  say  something  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  present 
issue  of  the  Review,  which  will  indicate  a  shade  of  difference  between  our  cor- 
respondent Python  and  ourself. — Ed.] 

Sir  :  Having  unfolded  the  designs  of  Black-republicanisra, 
and  traced  their  sequences  politically,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Republic  and  the  establishment  of  Empire,  and  socially,  to 
the  prostration  of  the  domestic  altar  and  the  universal  spread 
of  concubinage ;  ending  on  the  one  hand,  in  dictatorial  tyranny, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  iniquitous  pollutions ;  as 
the  inevitable  fruits  of  a  government  without  9,  constitution, 
or  a  principle  of  conservatism,  and  of  a  society  without  a  pa- 
triarchal institution,  or  an  element  of  subordination ;  let  us 
now  consider  the  consequences  to  be  derived,  in  both  respects, 
from  the  Southern  Secession  of  a  new  Gonfedetatvow. 
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Bat  let  us  not  be  understood  as  confining  the  subject  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  party  at  the  North  that  may,  or  may 
not,  be  successful  in  its  efforts  to  grasp  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  may  do  for  the  political  gamester,  ready  at 
all  times  to  sacrifice  his  fidelity  to  principle  and  patriotism  for 
the  ends  of  personal  ambition  and  me  advancement  of  his  for- 
tunes. The  essayist,  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet,  is  restricted 
to  the  calm  review  of  essential  truth  and  philosophical  fact. 
Our  unveiling  of  Black-republicanism  was  simply  in  elucida- 
tion of  our  main  argumen!.s  which  placed  the  question  where 
it  properly  belongs,  on  the  fundamental  and  ineradicable  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  between  the  political  and  social  systems 
of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,  the  first  relatively  in- 
creasing, and  the  second  relatively  diminishing  in  prestige  and 
strength  in  the  Union.  The  ascendency  of  the  Black-repub- 
licans in  1860-61,  might  hasten,  and  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party  might  retard  the  ultimate  doom  that  awaits  the  South  in 
the  Union  ;  but  neither  can  measurably  alter  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  the  South,  to  be  followed  by  the  subversion  of  co'nsti- 
tutional  liberty  and  social  morality,  under  the  predominating  in- 
fluences of  the  North.  From  these  results  there  is  but  one  sure 
mode  of  escape,  and  but  one  position  of  safety  for  the  South, 
jmd  these  are.  Secession  and  a  new  Confederation. 

It  is  evident  that  on  the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  social  morality  depend  the  real  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  a  people,  to  assure  which  governments  were,  or  should  be 
instituted,  and  failing,  of  right  ought  to  be  remodelled  in  the 
line  of  future  security.  This  is  the  idea  and  somewhat  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If,  therefore, 
the  predominance  of  the  North  in  the  Union  shall  ultimately 
destroy  constitutional  liberty  and  social  morality,  as  our  argu- 
ment shows,  viewed  in  its  full  extent ;  and  that  predominance 
is  an  existing  fact,  daily  enlarging  into  universal  absorption  and 
dominion,  which  no  reflecting  mind  can  doubt,  then  arises  to 
the  South  not  only  the  principlie  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  also  the  law  of  self-preservation  above 
which  none  standeth,  and  they  have  the  right,  and  it  becomes 
their  duty,  to  remould  the  government  under  which  they  sub- 
sist. We  need  look  no  further  either  for  the  cause,  or  the 
right  of  revolution.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  strengthen  the 
case,  nor  can  the  North  do  more,  either  through  overt  acts,  or 
otherwise,  to  justify  the  South  in  seeking  their  own  safety  in- 
dependently of  the  Union.  True,  the  issue  may  be  aggravated 
by  new  matters  of  aggression,  insult  and  irritation,  but  no 
Jiew  principle  remains  to  be  violated,  and  no  additional  justi- 
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fioation  can  he  wrought.  Never  did  more  disastrous  results 
impend  over  a  people  than  those  that  impend  over  the  South, 
in  the  Union,  and  never  were  a  people  more  imperatively  moved 
to  resist  and  resent  effectively,  attacks  made  upon  their  rights, 
their  interests,  their  fame  and  reputation,  involving  their  well- 
being  politically  and  socially. 

If,  however,  it  is  deemed  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
that  in  addition  to  all  we  have  said  heretofore,  a  more  detailed 
and  definite  case  shall  be  made  out  against  the  North,  let  the 
following  charges  on  which  the  king  and  government  of  Great 
Britain  were  tried  and  condemned  by  the  American  colonies, 
as  unfit  any  longer  to  rule  over  them,  suffice,  to  wit : 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  Ibr 
the  pablic  good. 

*' He  has  obetrneted  the  administration  of  justice 

'*  He  has  obstructed  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  refused  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither. 

"  He  has  incited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us ;  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  V>n  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions." 

In  each  of  these  particulars  the  North  have  violated  the 
compact  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  comity  of  nations 
between  themselves  and  the  South  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties, to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Grreat  Britain  ever  did  with 
regard  to  the  American  colonies  under  the  British  Constitution 
and  her  parental  authority.  Time  and  again  have  they  not 
only  refused  their  assent  to  the  law  of  Congress,  commanding 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  they  absolutely  nullified 
that  law  in  various  modes,  although  passed  in  obedience  to 
the  solemn  requirements  of  the  Constitution  as  wholesale  and 
necessary  to  the  public  good.  Time  and  again  have  they,  by 
legislative  enactments,  and  by  public  popular  demonstrations, 
obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  under  that  law.  Nine 
of  them  have,  by  positive  statutes,  refused  to  recognize  that 
law  and  denied  its  authority,  either  within,  or  without  their 
limits.  All  of  them  except  the  two  Pacific  States,  perhaps, 
have  obstructed  in  one  form  or  another,  its  execution.  The 
South,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  law  and  its  con- 
stitutional character,  have  lost,  since  its  passage,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  slave  property  annually,  through 
the  direct  instrumentality  of  Northern  citizens,  without  the 
possibility  of  redress  in  the  Union.  The  Booth  case  in  Wis- 
consin ;  the  Dennison  case  in  Ohio ;  the  Lemmen  case  in  New- 
York  ;  the  Wheeler  and  Gorsuoh  cases  in  Pensylvania  \  and 
the  Bacheldor  case  in  Massachusetts,  amon^o>i!)CL<brs^\iE^  \£oxc\st- 
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ous  to  recount,  are  but  exemplifications  of  the  utter  disregard 
entertained  at  the  North  for  the  rights  of  property  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Booth,  he  was  arrested  by  the  marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  a  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  brought  before  the  United  States  District  Court.  By  this 
Court  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  lawful  penalty 
for  his  offence.  His  counsel  then  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  for  the  Writ  of  habeas  corpus^  whereupon 
the  writ  was  issued,  and  upon  its  return  that  court  decided 
they  had  final  jurisdiction  within  the  State,  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  possessed  the 
power  to  forbid  those  laws  to  be  executed  within  the  State. 
Under  this  decision  and  judgment  of  the  Court,  in  mockery  of 
the  Constitution  and  rights  of  the  South,  declaring  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  unconstitutional  and  void,  Booth  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  and  released.  The  Court 
went  further,  and  attempted  to  protect  its  judgment  ag&inst 
a  judicial  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  refusing  to  allow  an  appeal  to  that  Court ;  and  but  for 
the  existence  of  a  copy  of  the  record  that  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  had  previously  procured,  this  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  wild  fury  against  the 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  South,  would  have  passed  unrebuked. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  proceeded  unanimously 
to  reverse  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  upon  all  the  points  involved,  re-affirming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Booth,  however, 
under  the  previous  action  of  the  State  Court  made  his  escape, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  afterwards,  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  defying  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
And  in  further  asseveration  of  their  entire  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  protection  of  Southren  rights  and 
property,  they  selected,  by  a  lar^  majority,  the  counsel  of 
Booth  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  competitor,  who  had  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  together  with  the  legitimate  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
limits  of  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  Dennison,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  owning  a  servant  girl,  whose  mother  resided  in 
Virginia,  being  about  to  visit  Virginia,  and  desiring  the  girl 
might  see  her  mother,  proceeded  with  her  by  stee^mboat  to 
Cincinnati,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  his  journey  by 
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railroad  to  Wheeling.  But  during  a  few  hours  delay  at  Cin- 
cinnati the  harpies  of  Abolitionism  seized  the  girl  by  force, 
brought  her  before  the  State  Court,  and  the  Court  declared  her 
free.  In  a  short  time  she  was  transferred  by  the  parties  to 
Columbus,  and  thereby  not  only  cut  off  from  her  family  for- 
ever, but  soon  prostituted.  Nor  was  this  all.  An  action  was  in- 
stituted in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  in  the  name  of  the  girl,  against 
the  master,  sounding  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  for  forcibly  depriving  her  of  her  liberty 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  to  which  he  was  compelled 
to  answer  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  purse,  and  the  final 
results  of  which  upon  his  estate  have  yet  to  be  seen. 

In  the  case  of  Lemmon,  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  having  deter- 
mined to  move  from  that  State  to  the  State  of  Texas,  engaged 
a  steam-packet  in  Norfolk,  to  transport  his  slaves  from  that 
city  to  the  city  of  New- York,  a  port  of  the  United  States^ 
whence  it  was  his  original  purpose  to  re-ship  them  to  some 
porf  in  Texas.  They  were  landed  at  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  while  their  master  or  owner  was  employed  in 
obtaining  a  vessel  bound  for  a  port  in  Texas,  to  receive  on 
board  his  slaves  as  passengers,  they  were  seized  by  a  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  New- York,  by  whom  their  freedom  was  asserted, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  brought  by  their  owner 
into  a  free  State,  by  the  local  laws  of  which  they  were  free. 
Before  he  could  appeal  from  this  judgment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  the  said  judg- 
ment should  be  first  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Accordingly,  the  cause  was  taken  up  to  the  latter,  but  that 
Court  has  held  the  whole  matter  therein  suspended  for  years, 
and  Lemmon  is  left  alike  destitute  and  without  relief.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  slaves  have  been  spirited  away,  and  although 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  should  now  act,  and,  after- 
ward, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
verse all  that  has  been  done,  affirming  the  right  of  Lemmon 
to  his  property  in  the  said  slaves,  he  could  never  find,  or  recover 
it,  and  his  slaves  are  lost  to  him  forever,  and  he  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  Wheeler,  that  gentleman  had  been  appointed 
by  President  Pierce,  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua. 
He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sully,  the  celebrated  artist, 
resident  in  Philadelphia.  On  his  way  to  Nicaragua,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  wife  and  maid-servant  to  Philadelphia,  on  a 
short  and  parting  visit  to  Sully.  While  on  the  Delaware 
steamboat,  at  the  Walnut-street  landing,  his  slave  woman 
was  violently  taken  from  him  by  a  combination  of  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  in  alliance  with  free  negroes,  holding  knives  acid 
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pistols  at  his  throat  and  breast,  in  the  presence  of  the  police 
of  the  city,  who  stood  silently  by,  and  permitted  the  outrage. 
The  woman  was  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  them  her  freedom  was 
declared.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  left  for  remedy,  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  parties  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  assault 
and  battery. 

The  case  of  Gorsuch  was  still  more  monstrous  and  abhor- 
rent. He  proceeded  from  Maryland  to  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  to  recover  one  or  more  fugitive  slaves  who 
had  been  enticed  from  him  by  the  Abolitionists,  and  harbored 
in  Pennsylvania.  While  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  legal  rights 
in  that  State,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  mixed  gang  of  whites  and 
blacks,  and  by  them  barbarously  murdered.  Not  one  of  these 
culprits  has  ever  been  brought  to  justice ;  the  people  or  Penn- 
fifylvania  and  her  courts  alike  favoring  their  escape  and  im- 
munity. 

Thus  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  use  his  slave  and  enjoy 
his  services  as  an  attendant  while  travelling  or  sojourning  in  a 
non-slaveholding  State ;  and  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  move 
his  slave  property  from  one  slave-holding  State  to  another  of 
the  same  class,  touching  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  in  a 
non-slaveholding  State ;  and  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  leave 
the  country  with  his  slave,  although  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  government,  and, 
consequently,  representing  the  majesty  of  the  whole  Union, 
touching  in  transitu  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  in  a  non- 
slaveholding  State,  has  been,  each  and  all,  ruthlessly  violated 
by  the  North.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  matters  pertaining  to' the  South,  has  been 
contemned  by  the  North.  And  thus  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in  obedience  to  its  mandates, 
in  protection  of  the  political  and  property  rights  of  the  South 
in  the  Union,  have  been  trampled  under  the  heel  by  the  North. 

In  this  line  of  conduct  and  of  action  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts  have  gone  to  yet  greater  lengths  than  any 
of  the  States  mentioned.  Michigan  has  passed  a  law  by  which 
any  slaveholder  who  shall  be  found  in  that  State  with  his 
negro  slave,  though  the  latter  shall  have  been  just  recovered 
by  the  former  under  the  fugitive  slave  law  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  two  shall  be  hastening  out  of  the  State 
with  the  rapidity  of  steam  propulsion,  yet  shall  he  be  subjected 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  And 
Massachusetts,  after  her  citizens,  in  the  case  of  Batcheldor,  had 
murdered  a  marshal  of  the  United  States  while  executing  the 
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fugitive  slave  law  in  the  strict  performance  of  his  svtrom  duty, 
enaoted  firsts  a  Personal  Liberty  Bill,  under  which  all  remedy 
to  a  slaveholder  for  the  recovery  of  his  property  under  the 
supreme  law  requiring  its  rendition,  is  effectually  cut  off;  and 
secondj  she  has  by  statute  rendered  it  a  crime  for  any  lawyer 
within  her  limits  to  act  as  counsel  for  a  slaveholder  under  the 
fugitive  slave  law. 

In  this  connection  we  may  repeat  here  an  argument  we  ad- 
vanced two  years  ago  in  our  legal  and  constitutional  view  of 
the  Kansas  question.  The  constitution  in  its  first  article,  ninth 
section  and  first  clause,  provides  for  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  from  the  year  1788  to  the  year  1808,  and  authorizes  an 
import  duty  of  ten  dollars  to  be  laid  upon  each  one  so  im- 
ported. The  words  of  the  clause  are :  "  The  immigration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  im- 
posed on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person."  Such  persons  may  be  imported  from  Africa,  or  else- 
where, as  slaves  ;  they  may  be  held  or  sold  by  the  importers 
as  slave  property  ;  the  importers  may  be  taxed  with  an  im- 
post duty  of  ten  dollars  on  each  one  he  imports,  as  if  they  were 
horses,  oxen,  or  any  other  form  of  personal  property.  Such  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause ;  and  the  consonant  law  of 
Congress  defining  and  regulating  the  slave  trade  makes  this 
meaning  clear.  But  the  history  of  the  clause  and  the  facts 
under  it  are  of  the  most  unequivocal  character.  We  have  else- 
where shovm  that  it  was  made  at  the  instance  and  demand  of 
the  Northern  States^  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  their  citizens, 
numbers  of  whom  were  extensively  engaged  with  their  capital 
in  the  slave  traffic.  Under  its  provisions  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  African  negroes  were  thus  imported 
and  held  as  slaves  by  Northern  merchants,  and  sold  by  them 
as  such  to  Southern  planters.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  slaves  now  living  in  the  slaveholding 
States  are  the  descendants  of  those  for  whom  bills  of  sale  were 
given  by  the  Northern  traffickers  to  the  Southern  purchasers 
during  the  period  quoted  by  the  constitutional  clause.  Every 
one  of  the  original  Northern  States  had  been  slaveholding.  Every 
one  of  them  was,  at  the  time  the  clause  was  adopted,  slave^ 
holding,  save  Massachusett^s — if,  indeed,  she  was  not.  Neither 
the  right  of  transit  through,  nor  the  right  of  sojourning  in  the 
Northern  States  with  negro  slaves  as  property^  was  denied  to 
the  slaveholders,  to  any  greater  extent  than  either  of  those 
rights  was  denied  by  the  Southern  States  in  respect  tc^  ^tc^ 
other  form  ol  property  possessed  by  t\ie  ^o^\ft  ol  ^^^^'^SioL 
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within  their  bounds.  Under  the  constitution  the  government 
first  assembled  in  New- York  city,  with  George  Washington,  a 
Southern  slaveholder,  as  President  The  State  of  New- York, 
by  her  acts  of  1781-5-6,  had  taken  long  strides  toward  the 
extinguishment  of  negro  slavery  as  a  social  institution  in  her 
midst ;  but  neither  President  Washin^n  nor  any  other  South- 
em  member  of  the  Executive,  Legislative,  or  Judicial  De- 
partments of  the  Grovemment,  hesitated  to  take  with  him 
to  New- York  such  of  his  negro  slaves  as  his  wants 
required.  None  offered  to  question  his  right  so  to  do, 
or  to  molest  him  in  the  exercise  of  that  right.  It  teas 
held  sacred  under  the  Constitution^  as  well  as  the  comity  of 
independence^  though  united  sovereignties.  So,  afterward, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Philadelphia, 
although  Pennsylvania  had  consummated  acts  for  the  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  social  institution  in  her  midst,  no  one 
E)resumed  to  question  it  as  a  political  institution^  or  to  do  vio- 
ence  to  it  in  the  character  of  property^  and  the  slaveholder 
with  his  slaves  traveled  in  Pennsylvania  and  sojourned  in 
Philadelphia  undisturbed.  It  would  then  have  been  deemed 
a  sacrilege  of  the  supreme  law  for  any  man  to  have  applied 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  a  negro  slave  to  test 
the  owner's  right  to  hold  him  in  bonds ;  and  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  crime  as  abhorrent  as  that  of  highway 
robbery,  to  have  surreptitiously  deprived  the  master  of  the 
services  of  his  slave  by  force  or  fraud.  The  light  of  property 
in  negro  slaves,  with  its  concomitant  rights  of  transit  and 
temporary  abidance,  as  property,  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  are 
the  same  now  they  were  then,  and  should  be  held  as  inviolate 
now  as  then.  What  adds  strength  to  these  facts  and  this  rea- 
soning, is  the  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject. 
The  fourth  article,  second  section  and  fifth  clause  of  the  su- 
preme charter  declares,  ^^  persons  held  to  service,  or  labor,  in 
one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  State, 
shall  not  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  any  law  therein,  but 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due ;"  and  the  consonant  law  of  Congress  pro- 
vides that  fugitive  negro  slaves  shall  be  restored  to  their  own- 
ers. The  evident  meaning  of  the  clause  and  the  law  is,  ^here 
is  a  right  of  property  in  such  persons  so  held  to  service  o^  labor, 
and  hence,  if  they  escape  from  their  masters  or  owners  and 
fly  for  refuge  into  an  adjoining  State,  whether  that  State  be 
non-slaveholding  or  slaveholding,  they  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim.  Human  language  could  not  be  plainer  or  more  impera- 
tive.    But  now,  alike  regardless  of  the  Constitution  and  th^ 
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law ;  of  the  history  of  the  provisions  and  enactments  cited ; 
of  the  facts  under  them  ;  of  the  rule  of  eqnily  that  ehould  ob- 
tain ;  and  of  all  becoming  courtesy  and  comity  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  family,  not  only  do  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  as  we  have  seen  through  their  citizens,  ful- 
minate abuse  and  insult  against  the  slaveholdiug  States  and 
their  citizens,  and  surreptitiously  rob  them  of  their  property 
in  negro  slaves  by  means  of  a  wide-spread  combination  of 
banded  thieves  along  the  borders  of  the  South,  to  the  amount 
in  value  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  without 
redress;  but  they  also,  as  States,  through  their  legislatures 
and  courts,  deprive  slaveholders  of  their  rights  of  property, 
and  the  South  of  their  political  rights  based  on  negro  slaves 
under  the  Constitution,  if  by  mistake,  accident,  unavoidable 
necessity,  stress  of  weather,  or  through  any  other  circum- 
stance or  cause,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  a  slave  is  brought, 
comes,  or  is  driven  within  or  through  their  confines,  though 
steam  should  impel  it  unresistingly.  Were  not  the  tale  patent 
before  the  world,  it  would  exceed  credence. 

Much  has  been  said  in  times  past  of  South  Carolina  nullifi- 
cation, and  more  recently,  in  Connecticut,  the  old  story  has 
been  rehashed  and  given  to  the  public,  as  if  to  hide  the  more 
heinous  offences  of  New-England.  Oppressed  as  South  Caro- 
lina conceived  herself  to  be,  by  onerous  duties  imposed  by  the 
general  government  upon  her  citizens,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  government,  but  really  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  North,  she 
passed  acts  of  resistance  to  their  enforcement,  but  committed, 
neither  in  her  sovereign  capacity  nor  through  her  individual 
citizens,  any  overt  act  of  contumacy.  Yet,  though  she  was  a 
Southern  State,  and  a  Southern  citizen  then  occupied  the  exe- 
cutive chair  at  Washington,  all  the  powers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment were  invoked  by  that  executive  officer  to  compel  her 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  law  ;  and  the  Congress,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  the  Southern  States  concurring, 
through  the  force  bill,  as  it  was  called,  grafted  him  those 
powers.  Here,  in  a  case  simply  of  threatened  resistance  to 
federal  law  by  a  Southern  State,  the  federal  arm,  with  the  full 
orce  of  all  its  powers,  was  immediately,  if  not  untimely,  up- 
lifted to  strike.  But  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  not  only 
of  threatened,  but  of  actual  resistance  to  federal  authority  ; 
not  alone  to  a  law  of  Congress,  but  to  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Constitution ;  not  by  one  State  alone,  but  by  seventeen  States 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  not  while  one  Northern  President  oc- 
cupies the  executive  chair,  bui  while  three  such  Presidents 
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have  oocnpiecl  that  chair  in  snooession,  we  hehold'  a  different 
speotacie.  No  call  has  been  made  on  Congress  for  adequate 
power  to  enforce  against  these  rebellions  and  robber  States  of 
the  North,  the  violated,  desecrated  and  contemned  law  of  the 
land,  although  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  commanded  by  the  Constitution.  No  motion  has  been 
made  in  Congress  to  bring  them  into  submission  or  to  compel 
a  renunciation  of  their  lawlessness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  suffered  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  the  South  have 
cried  out«  still  cry  out,  and  shall  continue  to  cry  out,  in  vain, 
for  justice  in  the  Union. 

In  the  days  of  South  Carolina  nullification,  so  unanimous 
was  the  sentiment  against  her,  that  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the 
voice  of  only  one  Senator,  he  himself  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  nullification,  was  raised  in  her  behalf,  through  his  unwil- 
lingness to  see  one  of  the  old  Thirteen  States  that  fashioned 
the  Union  struck  down  without  an  effort  at  reconciliation.  It 
was  the  voice  of  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  that  then  spoke  against 
the  united  hosts  of  parties,  without  regard  to  personal  consider- 
ations, firm  in  the  line  of  duty  and  of  patriotism,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  his  re-election  to  the  seat  he  occupied  then  pending 
at  Richmond.  Now,  however,  we  hear  the  voice  of  anothe 
man  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  potent  vuice  of  William  H. 
Seward,  the  daring  leader  of  Black-republicanism,  the  bold 
and  ambitious  aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  defiantly  sustaining 
the  outlawry  of  the  North,  and  exultingly  exclaiming  that 
these  traitor  States  <*  have  fought  their  battle  with  the  South 
and  have  conquered  ;  that  those  States  now  hold  the  majority 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  Capitol,  and  that  under  the  ma- 
jority rule,  without  other  respect  than  for  the  '  higher  law^ 
they  will  grasp  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the 
Judicial  Powers  of  the  Oovernment,  and  exterminate  the 
rights  and  institutions  of  the  South.^^* 

In  the  next  place,  the  North  have  obstructed  the  laws  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  refused  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither.  The  encouragement  given  by  our  revolu- 
tionary ancestors  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
foreigners  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  American  liberty 
by  La  Fayette,  De  Kalb,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  host  of  others,  in  the  armies  of  the  revolution, 
emblazon  the  pages  of  our  history.  But  at  an  early  day,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  abolition  movements  of  the  North,  arose 
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*  NOTS.— S««  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seward,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Army  Bill,  in 
Jsansrj,  1858. 
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in  that  region  political  native-Americanism.  The  two  senti- 
ments grew  up  together  and  expanded  with  equal  advances, 
until  at  last  Enow-Nothingism  became  the  embodiment  of 
both,  itself  soon  terminating  in  the  monster  organization  of 
Black-republicanism,  under  the  auspices  of  Seward,  as  a  more 
thoroughly  matured  and  perfect  instrument  for  the  purposes 
designed.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  every  native- Ame- 
rican at  first,  and  every  Know-Nothing  afterwards,  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  was  an  Abolitionist,  just  as  now  every 
Black-republican  is  equally  so  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
reason  becomes  obvious  when  the  prejudices,  feelings,  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  the  individuals  composing  either  of  the 
parties  mentioned  are  considered*  After  selling  out  their  own 
slaves  to  Southern  planters,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  slave 
trade,  having  no  longer  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution, their  feeling?  became  emoittered  toward  slaveholders, 
through  envy  and  jealousy,  because  of  the  real,  or  fancied 
social  superiority  of  the  latter  as  masters^  and  they  came  to 
entertain  the  most  malignant  hatred  of  the  institution  itself, 
leading  them  to  denounce  it  as  "  the  only  elements  of  ari$toc» 
racy  fostered  in  American  society?^  But  aristocratic  or  other- 
wise, it  was  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Hence  they 
brought  themselves  to  appeal  from  the  Constitution  to  the 
''  higher  law^^  of  a  depraved  conscience,  and  readily  adopted 
the  humanitarian  generality,  that  '^  man  could  not  hold  pro^ 
perty  in  man  "  as  their  justification.  Avowing  these  principles 
and  obtaining  a  preponderating  population,  and  consequent  re- 
presentation, they  finally  determined  to  strike  down  the  slave- 
holder through  the  destruction  of  his  rights  of  property  by 
Congressional  legislation  in  respect  to  the  Territories,  and  as 
regards  the  States  by  ultimate  Constitutional  amendments. 
At  every  step  in  this  line  of  procedure  they  found  themselves 
opposed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  naturalized  citizens,  and  the 
more  especially  and  dauntlessly  so  by  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith.  These  last  required  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
sistent war  of  the  sectaries  against  the  Catholic  Church,  con- 
tinued from  the  beginning  in  New- England,  to  teach  them  the 
fact  that  their  religious  rights  existed  only  by  virtue  and  by 
force  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  in  behalf  of  religions  free- 
dom, jnst  as  negro  slavery  existed  in  the  Union  ;  and  that  if 
the  constitutional  barrier  in  protection  of  negro  slavery  was 
broken  down,  the  way  would  be  opened  leading  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  freedom,  when  they  would  be  sacrificed  as 
the  first  victim.  Nevertheless,  the  advent  of  Know-Nothing- 
ism  was  necessary  to  teach  the   whole  body  of  naturalized 
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citizens  the  necessity  of  anion  among  themselves,  and  of  alli- 
ance with  the  South,  against  the  sectarian  and  political  ex- 
olusiveness  of  the  North.  Accordingly  at  every  election,  State 
and  Federal,  that  has  followed,  the  naturalized  citizens,  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Infi- 
dels of  the  Red-republican  school,  have  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  South  as  explained  by  the  South.  They  still  maintain 
this  ground,  nor  are  they  likely  to  abandon  it.  All  this  may 
be  seen  from  the  Message  of  Grovernor  Grardner  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  1857,  denouncing  naturalized 
citizens  for  the  defeat  of  Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856, 
and  as  "  the  chief  obstacle  at  the  North  and  West  to  the 
spread  of  New-England  sentiment  adverse  to  negro  slavery ^^^ 
and,  therefore,  recommending  their  disfranchisement  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years — a  recommendation  that  State  has  carried 
out  by  law.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  importance 
of  the  naturalized  citizens  to  the  South,  as  an  antagonistic 
political  element  to  Abolitionism  and  Black-republican  agrarian- 
ism,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  another  particular  they 
are  no  less  important  as  allies  of  the  South.  In  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  South  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their  own, 
they  stand  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  under  the  banner  of  the 
South  raised  at  the  North.  Therefore,  in  "  obstructing  the  laws 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners^  and  refusing  to  encourage 
their  migration  hither,  the  North,  through  the  action  of  their 
popular  majorities,  either  without  their  Legislatures,  or  as  re- 
presented therein,  have  been  and  are  seeking  to  strike  down  the 
fastest  friends,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  the  only  friends  the 
South  may  rely  upon  at  the  North.  The  cry  of  the  North  in 
one  breath  is,  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  all  men  are  crea- 
ted  free  and  equal;  but  beyond  this  they  will  not  see  the  clause 
commented  upon,  though  standing  out  in  equally  bold  relief. 
They  will  see  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  contemporaneous 
nistory,  save  that  which  may  be,  has  been,  and  is  tortured  to 
their  own  mischievous,  wicked  and  sanguinary  purposes  in  re- 
gard to  the  South  and  their  institutions.  And  the  South  in 
these  respects,  as  well  as  those  before  dwelt  upon,  cry  out  in 
vain  for  justice  in  the  Union. 

There  yet  remains  a  graver  charge  against  the  North.  They 
have  incited  domestic  insurrections  at  the  South,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  States 
of  the  South,  if  not  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  a  far  more 
merciless  race  when  roused  by  their  passions — the  predatory^ 
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sanguinary,  and  lustful  African  negroes,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare  is  not  only  an  ^^undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ageSy  sexes  and  conditions,^^  but  one  of  beastly  appetites, 
blood'drinking  and  cannibal  horrors.  Neither  the  invasion 
of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Spanish  General  Alva,  nor  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789-90,  nor  the  conquest  of  Algeria, 
nor  the  late  rebellion  in  India,  either  in  its  progress  or  suppres- 
sion, nor  the  slaughterings  of  Cortez  and  Piza^ro  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  terrible  as  they  are  admitted  to  have  been,  were  at- 
tended with  monstrosities  approachable  to  those  perpetrated 
by  the  negroes  of  San  Domingo,  when,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  frenzied  humanitarians  of  France,  they  rose 
against  the  white  population.  It  was  as  if  the  fiends  of  hell, 
drunk  with  demoniac  instincts  and  impulsions,  were  let  loose 
on  earth.  "  An  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  conditions,^^  was  the  least  offence  in  scenes  of  dreadful 
outrage  the  pen  may  not  indite,  nor  tongue  utter.  And  it  is 
to  such  a  harvest  of  blood  and  pollution  the  negroes  of  the 
South  have  been,  time  and  again,  incited  by  the  North.  Thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  abolition  movements 
of  the  North,  by  means  of  their  vile  emissaries  at  the  South, 
and  by  using  the  United  States  Mail  for  the  dissemination  of 
libellous  and  seditious  tracts  among  the  slaves  and  free 
negroes,  they  stirred  up  several  limited  negro  insurrections, 
among  the  rest  that  of  Southampton  in  Virginia.  Having 
resided  in  that  county,  and  being  familiar  with  the  localities 
visited,  and  the  scenes  enacted  by  the  negroes  during  the  sin- 
gle night  their  effort  lasted,  I  can  speak  plainly  to  the  subject. 
A  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  runaway  slaves,  starting  twenty 
miles  from  the  county  seat,  and  aiming  to  take  possession  of 
that  point  before  the  morning,  pursued  the  main  road  in  a  di- 
rect line,  but  turning  into  the  right  and  left  upon  the  farm- 
houses, murdering  their  sleeping  inmates,  seizing  the  arms 
found,  and  impressing  the  slcgres  and  horses  at  each  establish- 
ment so  far  as  they  could.  They  reached  within  two  miles 
of  the  county  seat  before  the  night  was  over,  and,  by  the 
means  indicated,  had  increased  their  numbers  to  about  one 
hundred  mounted  men.  By  noon  of  the  following  day,  they 
were  attacked  and  routed  by  a  company  of  volunteer  dragoons, 
and  soon  afterwards  were  publicly  tried  and  executed.  The 
places  of  their  visitation  along  the  route  pursued,  were  marked 
with  San  Domingo  scenes — an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  Infants,  even,  had  been  torn 
from  their  cradles  by  the  heels,  and  their  brains  dashed  out 
mercilessly  against  the  walls.    Since  then,  the  Southern  States 
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have  been  oeaselessly  agitated  with  alarms  and  attempted  in- 
surreotions  similarly  generated.  And  yet,  not  satisfied  with 
these  continued  disturbances  of  the  public  tranquillity  of 
the  South,  recognized  by  the  laws  of  every  nation,  as  well 
as  by  the  law  of  nations  as  just  cause  of  war,  citizens 
of  the  North  in  close  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  political  leaders  of  that 
section,  after  exhausting  several  years  in  perfecting  their  con- 
spiracy, through  collections  of  money  and  purchases  of  arms, 
finally,  in  September,  1859,  unfurled  the  black  banner  of  abo- 
lition, and  under  the  lead  of  a  notorious  horse-thief  and  mur- 
derer that  the  Administration  had  not  seen  fit  to  bring  to  pun- 
ishment in  Kansas,  boldly  invaded  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  seized  upon  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  invited  the  slaves  throughout  the  South  to  rebellion 
and  a  feast  of  blood  and  rapine,  necessarily  to  terminate,  if  suc- 
cessful, in  the  overthrow  of  the  governments  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  extermination  of  their  white  proprietors.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Preparatory  to  this  act  of  incarnadine  assassina- 
tion, and  of  double  treason  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  each  State  invaded,  they  endeav- 
ored to  induce  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  South  to  receive 
and  affiliate  with  them  and  the  negro  slaves  in  the  line  of 
their  operations,  by  circulating  among  the  non-slaveholders, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  a  copy  of  a  book  called  the  ''  /m- 
pending  Crisis^^^  filled  with  all  manner  of  inflammatory  de- 
nunciations of  slaveholders,  thus  committing,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  double  attempt  at  *'  inciting  domestic  iusurrec' 
tion.  What  matters  it  that  John  Brown  and  his  coadjutors 
were  beseiged  at  Harper's  Ferry,  taken  prisoners,  tried  under 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  by  a  court  of  Virginia,  and  condemned 
and  executed  for  murder  and  treason  ?  Is  the  offence  of  the 
North  expiated,  or  are  the  South  more  secure  in  their  institu- 
tions, or  freer  from  apprehension  of  farther  disturbance  from 
the  North  ?  The  sixty-eight  political  leaders  of  the  North  who 
signed  a  recommendation  of  the  "  Impending  CrisiSj^^  have 
not  flinched  from  their  position,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  con- 
junction with  nearly  the  whole  Northern  representation  in  . 
Congress,  selected  from  among  their  own  number  a  candidate 
for  the  Speakership  of  the  House,  an  office  in  the  line  of  the 
succession  to  the  presidency  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  remains 
of  John  Brown  have  been  canonized  throughout  the  North. 
Such  is  the  significant  answer  for  the  South  to  ponder.  Speak- 
ing to  this  point,  well  does  General  Gushing,  in  his  letter  of 
the  9th  of  January,  say  to  the  people  of  Maine  :  '^  The  South- 
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em  States  cannot  meekly  lie  down  to  be  trodden  upon  by  the 
Northern.  They  cannot  patiently  sit  still  under  the  Constitu- 
tion,  perverted  by  the  North  into  a  mere  engine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  South.  They  cannot  accept  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  a  civil  and  servile  insurrection,  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  the  slaughter  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  another  San  Domingo.  If  they  should  thus 
meekly  lie  prostrate ;  if  they  should  thus  patiently  sit  still ;  if 
they  should  thus  passively  submit  to  whatever  assassin  aboli- 
tion may  please  to  do,  they  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of 
Americans  ;  they  would  be  fit  objects  of  the  contempt  of  the 
world ;  they  would  merit  their  doom.  The  question  for  the 
South  is  not  one  of  profit  and  loss,  but  of  life  and  death  !" 

Thus  stands  the  case  against  the  North  under  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  and  for  the  same  and  greater  reasons 
than  those  that  urged  the  American  colonies  to  secede  from 
the  parent  government  of  Great  Britain,  dissolving  the  ties 
binding,  them  to  the  British  People,  the  Southern  States  are 
now  called  upon  to  secede  from  their  Union  with  the  North, 
dissolving  the  ties  binding  them  to  the  Northern  people :  And 
as  the  colonies  were  justified  before  the  world  for  their  action 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  independent  government, 
so  the  Southern  States  must  and  will  be  justified  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  and  independent  confederation. 

Thus  far  my  pen  had  advanced  when,  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  January,  the  debate  opened  in  the  Senate 
on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Douglas,  instructing  the  committee 
on  territories  to  report  a  bill  empowering  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  take  cognizance  of  conspiracies  in  any  State 
or  territory,  to  invade  a  State  or  territory.  The  opening  speech 
of  the  celebrated  senator  from  Illinois  upon  the  question,  as 
well  as  his  reply  to  the  senator  from  Maine,  elicited  singular 
interest  and  admiration.  On  the  following  day  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Toombs,  backed  the  position  of  the 
senator  from  Illinois  with  great  force  and  power.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  session  it  had  been  our  fortune  to  follow  the 
action  of  Congress,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  South.  It  was  not  long  before  we  discovered  that  the 
older  politicians  from  the  South,  from  their  long  experience, 
adepts  in  the  arts  of  political  chicanery,  and  who  had  been 
for  years  engaged  in  compromising'  the  Coustitutional  rights 
of  the  South,  and  sacrificing  the  territorial  interests  of  the 
South,  for  the  mere  purposes  of  party  in  furtherance  of  their 
personal  ends,  were  resorting  to  their  old  appliances  of  Southern 
rights  speeches,  full  of  patriotic  words  and  sentiments^  Wt  ^\L 
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^^  sound  and  fury  y  signifying  nothingj^  through  which  to  prac- 
tice on  their  constitueacies,  while  concocting  some  new  game 
of  President-making,  securing  to  themselves  cabinet  appoint- 
ments and  foreign  missions,  or  placing  them  in  the  line  of 
"  safe  precedents,^^  perhaps,  as  was  done  in  1819-20,  1847-8, 
1850,  1554  and  1858.  The  movement  led  off  by  Mr.  Douglas 
fully  unfolded-  their  game  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
terrible  charge  by  that  senator  and  the  senator  from  Greorgia, 
against  the  Black-republican  party,  rather  than  the  Norths 
shaking  Seward  to  his  very  centre  it  is  true,  was  the  carefully 
prepared  dust  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  South,  bliAding  the 
people  of  the  South  to  the  real  dangers  around  them,  and  en- 
trapping them  to  their  ultimate  destruction,  into  the  support 
of  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion, with  his  unrenounced  but  reasserted  doctrine  of  squatter, 
popular,  or  territorial  sovereignty.  Of  what  advautage  is  it  to 
the  South  to  be  destroyed  by  Mr.  Douglas  through  territo- 
rial sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  Southern  institutions,  rather 
than  by  Mr.  Seward  through  Congressional  sovereignty  to  the 
same  end  ?  What  difference  is  there  to  the  South  whether 
they  are  forcibly  led  to  immolation  by  Seward,  or  accorded, 
in  the  alternative,  the  Roman  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
mode  of  death,  by  Douglas  ?  Pie  they  must  in  either  event. 
A  wall  of  fire  will  be  drawn  around  them  in  either  case.  They 
will  be  circumvallated  by  non-slaveholding  States,  hemming 
in  the  institutions  of  the  South  on  every  side  more  and  more, 
until  the  end,  through  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  very 
statement  exposes  the  hollowness  and  duplicity  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  South.  They  well  know  that  the  entire  people 
of  the  North,  save  a  small  fragment  in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps, 
are  divided  off  between  Seward  and  his  doctrine  on  the  one 
side,  and  Douglas  and  his  doctrine  on  the  other  side,  either 
equally  subversive  with  the  other,  of  the  fundamental  property 
rights  of  the  South,  preexisting  the  government,  whose  agent 
is  the  government,  to  protect,  defend  and  maintain  undimin- 
ished wherever  found  ;  and  either  equally  distinctive  with  the 
other,  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed by  that  great  charter  of  the  Union.  Why,  then,  was 
not  the  North  as  a  whole,  rather  than  a  party  at  the  North,  at- 
tacked by  the  senator  from  Greorgia  ?  Was  it  because,  like 
George  the  Fourth  of  England,  his  purpose  shall  be  gained,  if 
the  republic  shall  last  during  his  time  ? 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  state  government  is 
derived  from  the  people  thereof,  through  their  individual  rights 
of  person  and  property,  preezistent,  and  is  constituted  as  the 
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agent  of  the  whole,  to  protect  each  against  all ;  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  but  a  derivation  from  the  States,  as  their 
agent,  through  the  Constitution,  to  protect  each  against  all, 
and  to  represent  all  and  each  ;  that  the  territorial  government 
is  but  a  derivalian  from  the  general  government,  through  an 
organic  act  emanating  from  Congress,  in  itself  the  agent  of  an 
agent ;  and  that  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any  inherent 
power  either  in  the  general  government  or  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, if,  indeed,  there  be  any  in  a  State  government,  not  foun- 
ded in  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  its  citizens  individu- 
ally. It  is  equally  evident  in  the  second  place,  that  the  gen- 
eral government  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution,  save 
what  the  States  through  that  instrument  have  conferred  upon 
it  as  their  agent,  and  consequently,  cannot  impart  to  a  terri- 
torial government  a  power  itself  does  not  possess.  It  is  just 
as  evident  in  the  third  place  that  the  general  agent  of  the 
States,  that  is,  the  general  government,  cannot  convert  itself,  or 
be  converted,  into  an  instrument  to  destroy  its  principle,  a  State 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  a  territory,  or  the 
"  common  property  "  of  each  one  and  all  the  States.  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  instrument  itself,  that  the  Constitution  has 
not  conferred  on  the  general  government  the  power  to  exclude, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  personal  property  or  political  rights 
of  any  citizen  of  any  State  from  a  territory,  defining  the  term 
citizen  by  the  Constitution.  From  these  premises,  which  no 
one  versed  in  the  theory  of  our  government.  State,  federal  and 
territorial,  or  in  that  of  any  free,  democratic,  representative, 
confederate  republic  like  ours,  will  question,  it  follows  that  nei- 
ther the  personal  property  or  political  rights  of  any  State,  or  of  any 
citizen  of  any  State,  can  be  properly  excluded  from  a  territory, 
either  by  Congressional  action  or  by  territorial  action^ — and 
yet,  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  North  may  be  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Still,  Southern  representatives 
find  nothing  to  attack  at  the  North  but  a  party  that  may  be 
overthrown  in  1860-'61,  as  if  that  were  all  to  which  the  South 
should  look.  Will  the  overthrow  of  the  Black-republican  Party, 
through  Mr.  Douglas,  diminish  the  sectional  sentiment  of  the 
North  against  the  fundamental  and  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South  ?  Let  parties  rise  or  fall  at  the  North,  or  change 
their  names  as  often  as  Proteus  of  old  changed  his  form,  the 
sentiment,  feeling  and  policy  of  the  North  towards  the  South 
will  never  change,  until  the  South  shall  become  absorbed  by 
the  North,  politically  and  socially,  in  the  Union. 

If  it  be  desirable  the  South  should  engage  in  another  Presi- 
dential contest,  through  patient  and  long  sufTQiiw.^  x^'^^^^^K*  i^csi 
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the  work  of  their  great  Soathern  fathers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  under  the  delusive  hope  of  securing  thereby  safety  in  the 
Union,  only  one  course  of  wisdom  is  before  them.  Another 
such  victory  as  that  of  1852  or  that  of  1856,  simply  electing 
a  President  of  their  choice,  without  carrying  a  majority  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  would  be  to  the  South  more  disastrous 
than  the  full  triumph  of  Black-republicanism.  It  would  but 
serve  to  seduce  the  South  into  a  continuance  of  the  Union, 
without  the  possibility  of  reinstating  their  fundamental  and 
constitutional'  rights,  while  diminishing  their  relative  strength 
and  increasing  the  preponderating  influences  of  the  North ; 
whereas,  the  open  triumph  of  Black-republicanism  might  lead 
at  once  to  dissolution  and  Southern  security.  The  North  only 
desire  non-action  on  the  part  of  the  South,  until  the  fourth  of 
March,  1865.  By  that  time,  through  the  addition  of  new 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  application  of  a  new  census, 
the  South  will  be  rendered  incapable  of  resistance  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  under  the  sway  of  the  North.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  case,  many  of  the  Black-republican  Party  are 
growing  evidently  indifferent  to  the  election  of  a  candidate  of 
their  party,  provided  Mr.  Douglas  is  run  by  the  democracy. 
They  see  that  through  Mr,  Douglas  the  South  will  be  effectu- 
ally caught  in  the  shackles  of  the  Union.  No  party  at  the 
North  ever  forgets  the  interest  of  their  section  in  the  perman- 
ent line  of  wealth  and  power.  The  individualism  oT  the  South 
divides  them,  the  aggregationalism  of  the  North  unites  them. 
Let  a  question  of  tariff,  internal  improvement,  or  a  territorial 
question  arise,  either  separately,  or  together,  and  party  lines 
at  the  North  cease  to  distract,  or  divide  them  in  practical  ac- 
tion. Party  divisions  subsist  at  the  North  chiefly  for  the  base 
lust  of  gain  under  government,  as  lawyers  usually  divide  upon 
a  cause  in  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  course  of 
the  South  in  reference  to  the  Presidential  contest  of  1860,  m, 
to  demand  of  the  Charleston  Convention  the  selection  of  a  ftrm^ 
tried,  true,  patriotic  Southern  man,  with  a  vice-president  of 
similar  character,  whose  influences  extend  towards  the  Pacific, 
both  of  them  with  hands  clean  of  all  compromises  and  the  foul 
issues  of  the  day,  to  whom,  consequently,  every  element  of  the 
Denvocratic  Party,  Noi'th,  South,  East  and  West,  and  every 
element  of  conservatism  remaining  in  the  country,  may  come 
without  jealousy  or  heartburning,  and  who,  therefore,  will  be 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  States,  while  sweep- 
ing into  Congress  a  majority  of  both  houses,  thereby  uniting 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary  departments  of 
^Ae  Government,  all,  to  be  moved  harmoniously  for  the  rein- 
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Statement  of  the  Constitution  in  its  pristine  purity  and  vigor 
for  the  securement  of  the  Union  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  Con^ 
stitution^  and  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  South  equally 
with  that  of  the  North  in  the  Union,  Political  knavery  should 
be  rebuked,  and  virtue  asserted  by  the  people  assembled  in 
oonventioa  at  Charleston,  and  without  this,  NOTHING-  should 
be  written  upon  the  banner  of  that  Convention. 

But  can  such  patriotic  action  by  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion be  anticipated  ?  The  North  will  be  in  that  convention 
as  well  as  the  South,  and  the  North  do  not  desire  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Constitution,  or  the  salvation  of  the  South. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  the  North  always  acts  sectionally  in 
the  line  of  interest  ;  and  the  Douglasites,  equally  with  the 
Sewardites,  the  two  together  embracing  the  entire  North,  save 
a  small  minority,  forgetting  the  political  axioms  of  Lieber  in 
his  "  Science  of  Govemment,^^  that  "  without  due  regard  to 
existing  rights,  there  can  be  no  permanency  in  liberty,  and 
there  is  no  other* liberty  than  institutional  liber ty,^^  are  en- 
gaged sedulously  in  destroying  the  existing  rights  and  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  while  the  old  politicians  of  the  South  would 
reduce  the  standard  of  statesmanship  demanded  by  the  times 
of  the  Charleston  Cunvention,  to  the  level  of  mere  personal  par- 
tyism,  disregarding  the  ominous  declamations  of  Thucydides, 
that,  "  when  parties  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  ends  and 
objects,  instead  of  remaining  the  means  of  preserving  liberty  ; 
when  the  words  '  party  honor^  and  ^  party  consistency*  are  sub- 
stituted  for  those  of  ^  country^  and  the  ^public  good ;^  great 
thoughts,  that  come  from  the  heart  alone,  and  great  politics, 
that  come  from  sincere  patriotism  alone,  cease  to  exist,  but  dis- 
integration  and  dissolutiom  are  presaged  by  the  fact,  and 
despotism  is  near  at  hand  with  absolutism  swiftly  following, ^^ 
The  Charleston  Convention  failing  to  nominate  such  a  ticket  as 
we  have  designated,  and  the  South  submitting  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Union,  until  March  the  fourth,  1865,  they  will 
soon  be  driven  to  lament  with  Coleridge,  that,  "  The  light  of 
history  is  as  a  lamp  suspended  from  a  vesseVs  stern,  only  ilium- 
inating  the  track  already  past  ;^^  they  will  soon  be  made 
to  moan  with  Hegel,  that,  "  Peoples  and  governments  learn 
nothing  from  history,  nor  derive  their  principles  of  action 
from  its  teachings  /"  they  will  soon  be  compelled  to  assert 
with  Lieber,  that,  "  Every  period  in  history  is  governed  by 
its  own  circumstances,  to  the  exclusion  of  by-gone  rules  /" 
and  they  will  also,  soon  realize  with  that  eminent  writer, 
that  "  The  despotism  of  a  democracy  having  no  other  rule 
than  the  irresponsible  power  of  a  majority  over  a  minorit\s>, 
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and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  ten  is  a  larger  number  than 
nine,  by  easy  and  rapid  transitions  terminates  in  absolutism.^^ 
Let  not  the  Soath  fix  their  hope  upon  the  action  of  the 
Charleston  Convention  and  the  conflict  of  parties  for  the  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs,  for  their  relief  from  the  danger  sos- 
pended  over  them,  and  for  their  future  safety.  Let  them 
think  of  the  language  of  Thucydides,  of  Coleridge,  of  Hegel, 
and  of  Liebor,  and  remember  that  Poland  has  her  Russia, 
Hungary  her  Austria,  Ireland  her  England,  and  profit  by  the 
example  of  those  once  glorious,  but  now  oppressed  and  ab- 
sorbed nationalities.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  South 
should  resolutely  prepare,  not  for  the  victory  of  a  party  for  the 
benefit  of  politicians,  but  for  the  sure  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
for  their  certain  relief  from  danger,  for  absolute  future  security 
through  the  positive  remedy  of  secession  and  a  new  confeder- 
ation. Constitutional  liberty  at  the  South  demands  it ;  insti- 
tutional liberty  at  the  South  demands  it ;  social  morality  at  the 
South  demands  it.  Their  danger  is  upon  theth.  That  danger  is 
political  absorption  by  the  North  ;  that  danger  is  social  absorp- 
tion by  the  North ;  that  danger  is  the  subversion  of  constitutional 
and  institutional  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  empire; 
that  danger  is  the  destruction  of  social  morality,  and  the  le- 
galization of  concubinage  ;  that  danger  is  direct  taxation,  or 
taxation  per  capita^  in  the  place  of  imposts ;  that  danger  is 
servile  war,  and  San  Domingo  massacre  and  pollution.  Their 
peace  in  the  Union  is  gone ;  their  rest  is  broken  ;  they  can 
sleep  no  more.  Why  linger  they  in  the  Union  ?  As  indepen- 
dent sovereignties  they  have  cause  of  war  an  hundred  fold — 
and  cause  of  war  is  cause  of  revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  many  and  various  causes  of  alarm  the 
South  should  entertain  toward  the  North  in  the  Union, 
they  are  farther  warned  by  the  North  by  the  recent  vote 
of  the  senators  of  that  section  on  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Faulkner  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuilleries,  that 
no  man,  it  matters  not  what  the  extremity  of  the  case, 
shall  be  confirmed  for  a  government  office,  if  he  has,  at  any 
time,  under  any  emergency  of  public  affairs  affecting  the 
South,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  South  had  better  seek 
an  independent  means  of  preserving  human  right  and  human 
liberty  in  preference  to  that  vouchsafed  by  the  Union  under 
the  control  of  spiritualistic  ideas  and  humanitarian  obliquity 
of  New-England,  or  Puritan  philosophy  at  the  North.  To 
what  will  this  lead  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the 
resolution  of  senator  Douglas,  supported  by  senator  Tombs, 
and  yielded  by  senator  Hunter,  who,  through  a  failure  to  con- 
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strue  the  lesser  by  the  greater  postulate,  takes  the  lesser,  and 
thereby  will  be  compelled  to  assume  the  greater  ?  It  places 
the  South,  the  vituperated  and  oppressed  party,  with  right 
and  justice  on  their  side,  in  the  predicament  of  constituting  re- 
bellion, or  the  re-assumption  of  independent  sovereignty  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government, 
an  act  of  conspiracy,  or  of  treason  against  the  agent  they  them 
selves  originally  constituted  to  protect,  defend  and  maintain 
their  rights  undiminished,  leading  either  to  ostracism,  the  pen- 
itentiary, or  the  halter.  Among  all  the  sophistical  and  politic 
designs  of  the  North  for  the  destruction  of  the  South  in 
the  Union ;  among  all  the  Janus-faced  measures  that  have 
issued  from  the  teeming  brain  of  the  senator  from  Illinois, 
none  have  been  conceived  so  pregnant  with  the  force  of 
injury  to  the  South.  How  long  may  it  be  before  a  Southern 
State  may  find  it  necessary,  the  government  at  Washington 
filing  in  its  duty  under  the  control  of  the  North,  to  pursue 
some  other  John  Brown  and  his  robber  associates  into  a  North* 
ern  State,  or  the  Canadas  ?  Without  this,  how  long  may  it 
be  before  the  South  shall  be  driven  to  the  sword,  ex-necessilatey 
to  find  themselves  thus  proclaimed  traitors  by  the  North  hold- 
ing the  government  ?  People  of  the  South !  are  you  dead,  or 
alive,  that  those  stratagems  are  practiced  upon  you  in  open  day 
by  your  hirelings^  as  was  of  yore  practiced  upon  the  Roman 
people  under  the  sway  of  the  Csesars  by  their /reerfmew  ?  Every 
thing  counsels  you,  in  the  language  of  General  Gushing,  that 
"  The  hour  of  your  extremity  is  upon  you,  and  that  the  issue 
thereof  is  one  of  life  or  death." 

Shall  it  suffice  to  have  this  dread  issue  between  you  of  the 
South,  and  your  brethren  ?  No ! — your  enemies  of  the  North 
— your  deadliest  foes^  is  more  truthful — settled  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  politicians  of  the  South,  by  mere  argumentative 
attacks  upon  a  party  at  the  North  ;  or  after  the  labored,  and 
in  the  light  he  considered  the  subject,  let  me  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  eloquent  and  statesmanlike  manner  of  senator 
Hunter,  in  his  speech  of  January  31st,  merely  in  support  of 
negro  slavery.  Truth  compels  the  declaration  that  both 
are  disguises  patriotism  disdains  to  wear.  The  whole  idea  of 
the  eminent  senator  from  Virginia  proceeds  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  North  rest  on  the  products  of  negro  s/ave-labor  at 
the  South ;  that  the  destruction  of  negro  slaveA&hor  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  this  labor,  and  con- 
sequently, of  these  interests  ;  that  the  subversion  of  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery  obtaining  at  the  South  would  de- 
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stroy  this  labor  ;  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  destroying  the 
one  without  losing  the  other.  If  there  were  no  other  elements 
involved  than  those  the  senator  has  considered,  his  con- 
clusions would  be  sure,  and  the  North,  would,  at  once,  recog- 
nize  their  correctness,  and  abandon  their  operations.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  South  in  the  Union,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  our  recent  essay  on  the  ''  Designs  of 
Black-republicanism  and  the  issues  of  1860,"  the  patriarchal 
institution  of  Qegro  slavery  obtaining  at  the  South  may  be 
entirely  subverted,  and  yet  without  diminishing,  in'  any 
respect,  negro  labor,  or  the  products  of  that  labor.  The  North 
have  anticipated  the  positions  of  the  senator,  and  resolved 
upon  an  easy  and  certain  mode  of  destroying  the  present  race 
of  ]5lanters  at  the  South,  of  reducing  their  children  to  beg- 
gary, of  securing  possession  of  their  estates,  and  of  subverting 
the  existing  institutions  of  negro  slavery,  all,  without  losing 
one  dollar's  worth  of  the  products  of  negro  labor  to  their  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  It  is  simply  to  convert  the  patri- 
archal and  mild  labor  system  of  negro  slavery  subsisting 
at  the  South,  into  the  apprentice  and  driving  labor  system, 
after  the  present  movements  of  G-reat  Britain  and  France, 
through  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  by  which  they  con- 
template, at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  remove  the  political 
antagonism  of  the  South,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  lands  of 
the  South,  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and  to  absorb  the 
South,  at  all  points  in  the  Union.  The  North  have  no  insane 
idea  of  destroying  the  negro  labor,  or  of  losing  the  precious 
products  of  that  labor.  They  only  mean  that  the  negroes 
shall  work  directly  for  themselves  instead  of  indirectly  as  now  ; 
and  the  statesman  who  does  not  see  this,  has  not  reached  the 
comprehension  of  the  North,  and  is  incapable,  at  this  junc- 
ture, of  advising  or  of  leading  the  South.  The  politician 
who  sees  it,  and  fails  to  unfold  it,  and  act  upon  it,  deserves 
to  be  guillotined  by  the  chivalric  and  confiding  people  he  be- 
trays. 

There  is  no  assurance  of  safety  to  the  Soutb  in  this  Union. 
The  retaliatory  measures  advised  by  some  others  among  the 
politicians,  against  the  North,  in  the  line  of  the  mongrel  idea 
of  '^  disunion  in  the  Union,"  will,  if  carried  to  an  extent  to 
be  at  all  effective,  inevitably  lead  to  one  of  the  most  afflicting 
and  terrible  civil  wars  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  among  a 
similar  people.  The  very  necessities  of  the  North  thus  engen- 
dered, would  drive  the  agrarian  hordes  of  that  section,  under 
the  frenzy  of  want  and  starvation,  upon  the  South  with  relent- 
less vengeance.     It  would  be  at  first  a  war  of  conquest  and 
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extermination,  such  as  that  waged  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage through  conflicting  interests,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
world  would  be  convulsed,  whose  manufacturing  kingdoms 
could  not  remain  idle  spectators,  terminating  we  may  not  sur- 
mise how,  or  when ;  but,  perhaps,  in  subjugation  to  Europe 
again.  Let  it  not  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  the  sure 
and  peaceful  remedy  of  secession,  or  a  new  confederation. 

Nor  can  we  perceive  the  practical  advantages  now  to  be 
derived  to  the  South  from  the  schemes  of  thase  who  propose 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  '^  slavery  protection  in  the  territories, 
and  the  protection  of  property  in  negro  slaves  to  the  extent  of 
any  other  property."  Such  resolutions  should  have  been  de- 
manded in  the  place  of  the  compromises  of  1850-54  and  '58, 
which  have  effectually  excluded  negro  slavery  and  negro  slave 
property  from  every  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Union. 
The  politicians  have  left  the  South  nothing  to  which  their  lat- 
ter day  resolves  may  apply.  They  have  not  even  required  the 
general  government  to  exact  from  Grreat  Britain  the  return  of 
at  least  one  million  of  dollars  worth  of  negro  slave  property 
belonging  to  the  South,  robbed  from  them  by  the  North,  and 
sheltered  in  the  Canadas.  How  long  before  war  would  be  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  if  an  equal  amount  of  Northern 
property  lay  concealed  in  the  Canadas,  surreptitiously  stolen, 
anil  the  British  Government  refused  restitution  ?  Is  not 
Southern  property  as  sacred  under  the  (constitution,  and  are 
not  its  protection  and  reclamation  as  obligatory  upon  the  go- 
vernment, as  that  of  the  North  ?  Why  have  the  politicians  of 
the  South  suffered  such  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between 
rights  of  property  adversely  to  the  South  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  South  ?  And  why  do  they  now,  when  too  late  for  any 
good,  mouth  and  bluster  over  the  point  of  their  own  neglect 
and  faithlessness  to  duty  ?  Admit  the  resolutions  proposed 
should  be  passed  by  the  Convention  at  Charleston,  and  after- 
ward, be  enacted  into  statutes  by  Congress,  how  long  would 
these  statutes  be  permitted  by  the  predominating  North  to  re- 
main as  laws  ?  and  how  far  would  they  operate  to  secure  the 
South  in  the  Union  ?  Like  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  how- 
ever just  and  proper  in  the  abstract,  they  would  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  North ;  they  would  be  swept  from  the  statute 
book  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  the  process  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  South  would  still  go  on  without  abatement.  At 
best  they  are  but  the  flimsy  expedients  of  the  very  men  who 
have  perpetrated  the  mischief  thus,  Sangrado-like,  sought  to 
be  cured.  Expedients  only  procrastinate  and  accumulate 
evils.     The  South  should  be  done  with  expedients.     The  ex- 
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pedienoy  legislation  of  the  politicians  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  has  prostrated  the  South  beneath  the  heel  of  the  North 
in  the  Union,  from  which  abject  condition  there  is  no  escape 
save  through  Secession  and  a  new  Confederation, 

Citizens  of  the  South !  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  prompted 
by  self-respect  and  self-preservation,  every  thought  of  every 
man  at  the  South  should  be  directed  for  its  actual  and  prac- 
tical solution.  The  good  fortune  that  invites  you  out  of  the 
Union  surpass^  the  terrors  that  menace  you  in  the  Union. 
Grod  has  smiled  upon  your  land  and  shed  upon  you  his  richest 
blessings.  You  have  geographically  a  realm  eight  hundred 
.  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  on  which  the  sun  shines  and 
the  rain  falls,  without  a  barren  spot  blasted  for  reason  of  past 
offences  against  the  Most  High,  and  capable  of  sustaining  the 
whole  population  of  the  Union  ten  times  told.  You  have 
morally  and  socially,  the  domestic  altar ;  patriarchal  and  con- 
servative institutions ;  the  family  circle  around  the  hearth- 
stone ;  and  mothers  who,  like  Cornelia,  Atia,  and  Aurelia,  de- 
vote  themselves  to  the  education  of  their  children  in  principle, 
as  their  chiefest  jewels.  You  have,  politically,  republican  re- 
presentative systems  of  government  from  which  corruption  is 
excluded,  guarded  by  written  constitutions  and  written  laws 
and  a  rational  public  sentiment,  together  with  an  independent 
judiciary  untainted  by  bribery.  You  have,  commercially, 
rivers  and  harbors  scarcely  accorded  by  a  bounteous  Provi- 
dence to  the  same  extent  elsewhere  on  earth,  that  bear  upon 
their  waters  annually,  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  foreign  exports ;  you  have,  agriculturally,  a  soil 
of  such  various  qualities  and  productive  aptitude,  that  it  teems 
all  over,  not  only  with  the  necessaries?,  but  the  luxuries  of  life, 
so  that  although  your  foreign  trade  were  cut  off,  and  your 
medium  of  exchange  restricted  for  years,  yet  your  people,  both 
bond  and  free,  could  and  would  subsist  in  comfort.  You  have, 
aggressively  and  defensively,  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant 
through  which  to  command  peace  and  alliance  with  the  manu- 
facturing kingdoms  of  Europe  at  the  eminent  hazard  of  their 
own  existence,  while  your  population  reaches  thirteen  millions, 
eight  millions  of  whom  are  citizens  habituated  to  the  saddle 
and  the  use  of  arms,  and  five  millions  are  negro  slaves,  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  and  deeply  imbued  with  feelings  and  emotions 
of  respect,  veneration  and  love  for  their  masters.  As  an  in- 
dependent nation  you  would  rest  on  a  basis  the  soundest,  the 
purest,  the  safest,  and  most  lasting  among  enlightened  com- 
munities. Why,  then,  will  you  suffer  cea^^eless  insult  and 
robbery,  and  await  oppression  aind  destruction  in  the  Union  ? 
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Patriotism  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  interest  of  politicians  is 
paramount  to  that  of  country  and  the  public  good. 

In  this  line  of  action  the  idea  of  Governor  Wise,  in 
his  recent  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  citizens  of  Virginia,  that  '^  the  South 
should  seize  upon  the  Constitution  and  assert  its  author- 
ity against  the  North  for  their  wanton  violations  of  its  let- 
ter and  spirit,"  has  in  it  much  force  and  no  little  policy. 
"  Silent  William"  resorted  to  the  same  expedient  against 
Philip  of  Spain  and  his  General,  the  Duke  bf  Alva,  during 
their  bloody  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  words.  In  the  name  of  Philip  he  issued 
his  commands  against  Philip's  general,  and  carried  war  into 
his  ranks.  With  arms  in  his  right  hand,  and  natural  justice 
by  his  side,  he  appealed  from  "  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober," 
and  gathered  the  people  around  his  standard  to  do  battle  in  the 
assertion  of  right.  Pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  let  the 
eight  planting  States  of  the  South  upon  ^hom,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  the  burthen  of  the  grand  struggle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Constitutional  liberty  and  social  morality  must 
ultimately  fall — as  yet  uninvaded,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
by  the  religious,  moral,  social  and  political  iconoclastic  influ- 
ences of  the  North — and,  consequently,  who  still  revere  consti- 
tutional liberty  and  social  morality,  based  on  conservative 
institutions  in  government  and  patriarchal  institutions  in 
society ;  at  once  without  being  further  delayed  by  the  thief 
procrastination,  seize  upon  this  idea  advanced  by  Governor 
Wise,  and  so  wisely  practised  by  "  Silent  William,"  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution,  withdraw  from  a  Union  hostile 
to  the  Constitution,  and  assert  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity its  inestimable  truths  and  blessings,  thereby  compelling 
the  seven  remaining  grain-growing  and  tobacco  States  of  the 
South,  now  hesitating  in  their  course  through  Northern  demo- 
ralization already  in  their  midst,  either  to  join  their  League 
or  stand  as  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  North.  The 
results  of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  planting  States 
<^)  would  be  to  save  Texas  from  subversion,  and  afterward  to  con- 
^  stitute  her,  with  her  magnificent  limits  and  unbounded  re- 
sources of  soil  and  climate,  the  impregnable  centre  of  a  mighty 
confederation,  that  would  finally  embrace  in  union,  with 
similar  patriarchal  and  conservative  institutions  throughout  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  swept 
by  both  oceans,  while  grasping  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  an  inland 
sea,  landlocking  all  the  rivers  and  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Republic  against  invasion,  and  securing  the  commerce  of  the 


^ 
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world  through  the  virtual  monopoly  of  all  the  great  staples 
that  supply  that  oommerce. 

The  space  in  your  review  will  not  permit  a  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  subject  at  this  time  ;  but  to  the  mind  bent  on  duty 
that  elaboration  is  unnecessary ;  while  to  him  who  is  callous 
to  the  call  of  duty,  •*  Love's  labor  would  be  lost." 

**  The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self, 
Livingr,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dytni^,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.*' 


"  Python." 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  9,  1860. 
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Books  are  companions,  and  should  be  carefully  selected. 
Every  parent  cautions  his  children  against  loose  and  vicious 
associations ;  for  we  are  ail  apt  insensibly  to  adopt  the  man- 
ners, habits,  modes  of  thought,  and  moral  tone  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  Association  with  bad  books  is  more  dele- 
terious than  association  with  bad  men,  because  we  naturally 
esteem  what  is  written  as  higher  authority  than  mere  every 
day  conversation.  Of  all  books  periodicals  exercise  most  influ- 
ence on  mind  and  morals,  because  they  are  daily  companions. 
From  the  great  multitude  of  books  and  periodicals  that  daily 
issue  from  the  American  and  English  press,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  select  such  only  as  will  improve  the  mind  and  the 
morals,  and  to  avoid  those  that  are  noxious  in  forming  charac- 
ter and  in  directing  opinion. 

The  English  reviews,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  far  the  best  pub- 
lications in  our  language  ;  and  they  are  not  only  good  in  them- 
selves, but  have  the  still  higher  merit  of  pointing  out  to  us 
what  is  good  in  other  books,  and  of  exposing  what  is  bad  ; 
thus  affording  us  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  our  reading,  with- 
out which  we  should  be  continually  imposed  upon  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books — for  bad  books  are  like  quack  medicines — those 
that  are  worst  most  need  pufHng,  are  ready  to  pay  most  for  it, 
and  the  daily  press  is  sure  to  puff  highest  those  who  pay  best. 
We  should  never  buy  a  book  unless  we  know  the  author,  or 
unless  it  be  recommended  to  us  by  an  intelligent  friend,  or  the 
imprimature  of  a  reviewer  of  established  reputation.  The 
objection  to  newspaper  notices  of  books  is,  not  only  that 
many  papers  of  the  largest  circulation  are  paid  to  puff,  but. 
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moreover,  those  that  are  not  paid  have  no  time  to  bestow  in 
critioally  examining  the  thousands  of  works  on  which  they  so 
flippantly  and  sammarily  pass  judgment. 

The  .American  reprint  of  the  foar  English  Reviews  and  of 
BlackwoodCs  Magazine  costs  but  $10  a  year.  The  price  in 
Great  Britain  of  &ese  five  periodicals  is  $31.  Any  family  that 
takes  these  reviews,  some  good  Americem  reviews,  and  a  tri- 
weekly or  daily  political  newspaper,  will  be  sure  to  become 
well-informed,  and  to  acquire  a  high  and  gentlemanly  moral 
tone.  We  warrant  that  (in  the  country  at  least)  the  prescript 
tion  shall  never  fail  to  produce  the  promised  effects.  Twenty 
dollars  a  year  thus  expended  will  educate  any  country  family 
who  know  how  to  read,  and  have  occasional  leisure  for  reading, 
and,  moreover,  at  a  small  annual  expense,  build  up  a  good 
library  in  twenty  years.  Rainy  days,  and  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  company,  will  drive  them  to  reading  to  dispel  ennui. 
They  will  begin  with  the  newspaper,  next  read  articles  in  the 
American  Review^  and  gradually  acquire  a  taste  for  the  Eng- 
lish Reviews.  The  girls  and  the  more  indolent  boys  will  read 
most,  because  most  confined  to  the  house.  But  their  reading 
will,  for  want  of  other  topics,  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  thus  all  the  family  will  gradually  and  insensibly 
become  imbued  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  for  the  period- 
icals which  we  recommend  treat  from  time  to  time  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  a  full,  scientific,  and  masterly 
manner.  The  (f>o-called)  Encyclopedias  we  have  found  not 
worth  the  room  they  occupy  in  our  library.  The  Edinburgh 
Review^  bound  in  volames  of  three  or  four  numbers  each,  with 
a  good  index,  is  worth  ten  times  all  the  crumb-pudding  stuff 
that  has  been  crammed  into  all  the  contemporary  Encyclo- 
pedias in  the  world. 

These  Reviews  are  quite  indispensable  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessional man  and  to  the  statesman.  Neither  have  time  for  the 
study  of  many  books  out  of  the  line  of  their  profession.  Reading 
these  Reviews  will  keep  them  fully  up  with  the  history  and 
the  learning  of  the  day,  besides  continually  reviving  and  en- 
larging their  knowledge  of  the  past.  Many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished^men  read  little  else  but  reviews  and  newspapers. 

The  most  indispensable  knowledge  is  that  to  be  acquired 
from  the  nearest  good  newspaper,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  nearest  to  us  in  time  and  place,  and  which  most  concerns 
us.  To  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  other  countries  is  to  be 
vulgar  and  unfit  for  good  society.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  our  own  country  unfits  us  even  for  ordinary  business. 

It  is  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ^ast^ 
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necessary  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  present. 
Periodicals  not  only  furnish  the  most  useful  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  which  is  derivable  from  no  other  source* 

We  have  very  often  been  disappointed  in  reading  a  book 
after  reading  a  Review  of  it.  The  reviewexcelled  the  book, 
because,  besides  giving  us  what  was  best  ia  the  book,  it 
gave  the.views  and  arguments  of  the  reviewer,  and  enabled  us 
better  to  comprehend  the  subject  treated  of.  The  con- 
tributors to  these  Reviews  are  generally  men  of  more  ability 
than  those  whose  works  they  criticise  ;  yet  they  never  review 
any  but  respectable  writers. 

The  South  abound  with  just  that  sort  of  talent  fitted  for  re- 
view writing.    Wealthy  scholars,  living  on  their  farms,  who, 
though  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  compiling  and 
writing  voluminous  works,  would  be  glad  to  dispel  ennui  oc- 
fcasionally  by  writing  short,  terse,  and  learned  reviews 

If  Southern  people  would  encourage  our  own  writers,  instead 
f  flooding  our  Post  OfHces  with  the  meanest  and  cheapest 
iterary  trash  from  the  North,  they  would  soon  build  up  the 
iterature  of  the  South.  All  Yankee  periodicals  contain  abo- 
lition doctrines.  Those  taken  at  the  South  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous, because  their  social,  religious  and  political  heresies  are 
'Served  up  in  a  more  disguised  and  insidious  form. 

The  Southern  press  is  the  noblest  institution  in  the  world. 
It  panders  to  neither  vice,  vulgarity,  agrarianism,  nor  infidel- 
ity. We  have  never  seen  a  paper  or  review  edited  South  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  that  was  not  pure  enough  for  the 
chamber  fireside,  This  is  the  grandest  moral  spectacle  which 
the  world  exhibits. 

'Tis  but  the  reflected  image  of  the  greater  part  of  our  peo- 
ple. There  is  not  enough  infidelity,  vice,  vulgarity,  and  de- 
pravity amongst  us  to  sustain  a  single  low  print.  Northern 
presses  successfully  court  popularity  by  pandering  to  the  low- 
est tastes  and  most  vicious  propensities.  The  Southern  press 
does  not  utter  an  indelicate,  a  sceptical,  or  agrarian  idea.  If 
asked  for  her  jewels,  the  South  should  point  to  her  press.  But 
the  South  gets  her  fashion  and  her  thought  from  abroad,  and 
underrates  whatever  is  domestic,  because  she  is  taught  to  un- 
derrate it.  Let  us  come  up  to  the  standard  of  our  press,  and 
we  shall  exhibit  to  mankind  a  monument  of  moral  purity,  such 
as  never  yet  has  been  witnessed. 

The  English  Reviews  are  as  chaste,  pure,  and  gentlemanly 
in  their  tone,  as  the  Southern  press ;  and  from  that  what  is 
highest  elsewhere,  is  universal  with  us. 

Of  these  Reviews  the  Edinburgh  is  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
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tinguished :  yet  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  its  superior  distinction 
to  its  greater  age.  The  four  Reviews  are  conducted  with  nearly 
equal  ability.  It  is  difficult  to  indite  a  comparison  between 
Blackwood  and  these  Reviews.  For  light  reading,  Blackwood 
is  preferable  in  ;  purity  of  sentiment  and  delicacy  of  taste, 
quite  equal  to  them.  Its  style  is  often  affected,  and  like  all 
would-be-humorists,  it  frequently  mistakes  conceits  for  witti- 
cisms. We  like  not  its  original  tales  and  original  poetry — 
they  are  seldom  good.  It  indulges  little  in  abstract  theorising, 
but  is  decidedly  Tory  in  sentiment  and  feeling — it  is  a  very 
gentlemanly  print ;  better  fitted  for  the  parlor  than  the  study. 

The  North  British  is  the  youngest  of  the  English  Reviews  ; 
it  often  displays  more  genius  than  the  rest,  but  its  genius, 
owing  probably  to  its  youth,  is  not  unfrequently  erratic.  Its 
religious  speculations  sometimes  suggest  scepticism,  when  they 
do  not  openly  avow  it.  The  Scottish  mind,  however,  is  always 
given  to  bold  and  ingenious  speculation,  which  the  conserva- 
tive feeling  of  the  people  seems  ever  to  restrain  within  safe  and 
practical  limits ;  they  are  the  most  imaginative,  speculative, 
and  enthusiastic,  yet  the  most  cautious,  logical,  judicious  and 
conservative  people  in  Europe.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Grerman  rationalism 
and  was  quite  infidel  in  its  speculations ;  now,  it  is  as  staid 
and  orthodox  as  any  high  churchman  could  wish. 

With  the  North  British  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a 
favorite  theme  of  discussion.  It  would  have  it  a  day  of  inno- 
cent amusement ;  and  maintains  that  such  should  be  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Jewish, 
which  is  a  day  of  mortification  and  penance.  'Tis  anything  but 
Puritan  in  i\»  doctrines.  Indeed  we  are  surprised  that  South- 
ern Presbyterians  even  defend  or  identify  themselves  with  the 
Puritans.  After  Cromwell  and  the  independents  cheated  the 
Presbyterians  and  beheaded  Charles  I.,  they  became  and  have 
been  ever  since  Cavaliers  and  Royalists. 

There  W6U<  never  any  Puritan  settlement  in  the  South.  In- 
deed, had  there  been,  the  influence  of  our  social  institutions 
would  have  soon  cured  them  of  their  hypocritical  self-righteous- 
ness and  low  cunning.  Like  the  Romans  and  Turks,  a  master 
race  is  always  bold,  hospitable,  generous,  frank  and  candid. 
The  Southern  people  are  all  alike,  and  all  possess  somewhat  of 
that  nobility  of  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  a  privileged  class. 

In  politics  the  North  British  and  Edinburgh  are  unsettled 
and  vasoillating.  The  Free  Church  doctrines  of  the  North 
British  sometimes  incline  it  to  radicalism ;  yet,  we  think  its 
general  tone  is  that  of  rigid  conservatism.     The  feelings  and 
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natural  bias  of  all  Sootohmen  are  inclined  to  strict  rule,  and  to 
order  and  industry,  enforced  at  any  cost.  Since  the  Reformation, 
their  speculative  theology  has  warred  with  those  /eelings  and 
that  bias ;  but  nature  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  the  un- 
erring sagacity  of  Scotch  instincts  will  banish  the  anarchical 
follies  of  Scotch  philosophy. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  frightened  at  seeing  the  fruits  of 
its  own  work,  and  recoils  from  the  prospect  of  its  legitimate, 
but  unapprehended  c<jnsequences.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
it  was  the  apologist  of  French  Jacobinism  and  the  leader  of 
English  Radicalism.  It  begat  Chartism,  Socialism,  Trades 
Unions,  and  a  longing  appetite  for  universal  suffrage.  In  vain 
does  it  attempt  now  to  escape  from  its  hideous  progeny.  Sin 
has  begotteu  death,  and  must  submit  to  his  embraces. 

**  I  fled  and  cried  out  Death ; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves  and  back  resounded  Death  !*' 

Paradise  Lost^  Book  10,  page  787. 

It  were  well  that  none  but  those  who  invoke  the  demon 
anarchy,  (which  is  moral  and  social  death,)  were  subjected  to 
its  embraces ;  but  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  suffer  alike  when  discord  reigns.  The  Edinburgh 
Revieio  was.  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  most  influential  of 
European  periodicals,  and  the  most  potent  organ  in  bringing 
about  the  radical  and  revolutionary  feelings  that  now  disturb 
the  peace  and  threaten  the  existence  of  government  and  social 
order. 

In  politics  it  often  affects  an  evenly  balanced  neutrality  ; 
occasionally  preaches  conservative  homilies,  and  now  and  then 
gives  us  a  dash  of  its  old  radicalism.  In  all,  save  its  political 
department,  it  is  conducted  with  its  wonted  ability. 

The  London  Qtmrterly  is  a  Tory  conservative  review,  and 
in  its  abstract  political  doctrines,  concurs  precisely  with  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union.  In  its 
leading  doctrines  conservatism  is  the  same  everywhere — 
nations  differently  circumstanced  mast  make  different  appli- 
cations of  those  doctrines  without  departing  from  a  common 
philosophy,  or  giving  occasion  for  mutual  recrimination. 

We  shall  extract  from  the  London  Quarterly  passages  from 
a  review  of  several  reform  Bills  which  have  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  by  Tory  as 
by  Whig  administrations.  This  review  we  find  in  the  October 
number  of  the  London  Quarterly^  and  can  recommend  it  for 
ts  moderate  and  conservative  tone. 
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It  bespeaks  a  very  unsettled  state  of  the  British  mind,  and  is 
ominous  of  "  disastrous  change,"  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  (a 
measure  deemed  amply  liberal  and  extensive  at  the  time,)  new 
schemes  of  reform,  some  of  them  radical  in  their  character, 
should  not  only  have  found  their  way  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  have  commanded  the  attention  and  partial  support, 
even  of  the  Tories  themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  statesmen  who  sustained  and  carried  through 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  reviewer  says  : 

**  They  knew  fall  well,  that  this  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of 
this  coantry  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  and  define  our  representatiTe 
system  by  statutory  enactment.  They  belie  red  that  the  real  justification  for 
such  an  attempt  was  the  existence  of  defects  or  the  growth  of  abuses,  clearly 
acknowledged  and  practically  felt,  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  practical 
legislation.  They  proceeded — as  our  forefathers  have  always  proceeoed — ^not 
by  theorizing  on  the  best  form  of  government,  but  by  making  that  which  they 
thankfully  enjoyed  suitable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  community.  There- 
fore they  concluded,  most  wisely  and  most  justly,  that  when  they  were  dealing 
with  a  prescriptive  constitution,  the  grafting  into  it  of  any  new  and  untried  pro- 
ject must  always  be  uncertain  and  often  dangerous  ;  that  the  policy  of  England 
has  ever  been  to  observe  whether  a  practical  evil  exists,  and  having  applied  a 
practical,  not  a  fanciful  remedy,  to  discourage  that  morbid  and  restless  desire  for 
chanffe,  which  indicates  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  rather  than  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition. 

*'  The  declarations  made  by  Lord  Alihorp  and  Earl  Grey  were  plainly  the  results 
of  some  such  reasoning  as  this  ;  and  if  they  were  alive,  they  would  probably  con- 
sider that  the  reopening  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  at  any  time  necessary  to  redress  some  practical  grievance,  would  be 
little  less  than  a  severe  reflection  on  their  want  of  foresight,  or  their  want  of 
honesty  ;  their  want  of  foiesight  in  not  being  able  to  frame  a  measure  which 
would  last  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  century — their  want  of  honesty  in  not  avowing 
the  whole  of  their  intentions,  or  not  abiding  by  them  when  they  were  avowed.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  no  more  than  repeat  what  Lord  John  Kussell  has  himself 
urged  ;  for  in  his  memorable  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  he  announced  to  the 
country  his  mature  conviction  that  if,  after  the  declaration  made  by  the  h^ads  of 
Lord  Urey*s  cabinet,  any  member  of  it  were  to  propdse  to  begin  the  whole  ques- 
tion anew,  the  obvious  remark  would  be,  *  You  have  either  so  egregiously  de- 
ceived us  that  we  cannot  trust  to  your  public  engagements,  or  you  have  so  blindly 
deceived  yourselves  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the  solidity  of  your  new  scheme.'  *' 

**  We  refer  to  these  facts,  not  with  the  view  of  throwing  out  taunts,  or  casting 
reproaches,  but  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  present  statesmen  the  leading 
prmciples  upon  which  they  can  alone  yentare  to  touch  our  present  representa- 
tive system  witli  prudence.  There  is  need  of  this  caution.  With  three  Bills  pro- 
posed by  three  different  administrations  within  the  last  decade,  that  is  to  say,  from 
1850  to  1860 ;  with  the  prospect  of  a  fourth  from  a  fourth  administration, 
before  that  decade  is  closed ;  with  various  scheme  propounded  by  others,  es- 
pecially by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Bright ;  with  different  principles  embodied  in 
each  of  them,  some  of  which  are  positively  at  yariance  with,  and  some  of  which 
are  altogether  unknown  to,  the  Constitution,  not  merely  in  its  practice,  but 
also  in  its  theory ;  and  with  no  demand  for  what  is  called  reform  which  has  yet  as- 
sumed a  tangible  shape  from  any  respectable  part  of  the  community,  we  own,  we 
feel  not  a  little  apprehensive  lest  we  should  soon  arrive  at  that  state  which  Sir 
James  Graham  once  described  as  the  very  worst  in  which  Parliament  could  find 
itself — *  the  state  when  everybody  says  something  must  be  done,  but  nobody 
knows  what  that  something  is  to  be.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  Parliament 
shall  really  find  itself  in  that  condition,  it  can  only  be  likened  to  those  *  unhap- 
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py  peraons,  who  live,  if  they  can  be  said  to  lire,  in  the  statical  chair — ^who  ace 
ever  feeling  their  pulse,  and  who  do  not  judee  of  health  by  the  aptitude  of  the 
body  to  perform  its  functions,  but  by  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true 
balance  between  the  several  secretions.' 

**  The  healthy  action,  however,  of  the  body  politie,  like  the  healthy  action  of 
the  natural  bodfy,  is  not  kept  in  order  by  such  quackery  as  this.  Our  histoiy 
is  a  remarkable  one  ;  and  there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is  more  remarkable  than 
for  the  sound  judgment  and  resolute  good  sense  with  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
has  always  set  to  work  to  cure  any  positive  malady  that  might  disturb  its  func- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  it  has  never  troubled  itself  with  imaginary  evils,  nor 
soufl^ht  to  make  itself  speculatively  better,  when  the  result  would  only  be, 
probably,  to  make  itself  practically  worse.  From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present — from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Reformation — ^from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution — from  the  Revolution  to  the  Act  of  Settlement — ^from  the  Act 
of  Settlement  to  the  Reform  Act — the  two  most  significant  features  in  our  politi- 
cal annals  unquestionably  are,  first,  that  whenever  a  movement  has  been  made 
demanding  a  change  in  our  laws,  or,  at  least,  in  the  administration  of  them,  that 
movement  has  always  been  directed  against  some  palpable  wrong,  some  tangi- 
ble grievance,  some  proved  abuse ;  and  secondly,  that  the  demand  for  which 
this  movement  has  commenced  has  always  been  urged  in  a  conservative  spirit. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  it  has  generally  been  confined  to  a  de- 
claration of  rights  that  have  been  called  in  question,  or  to  a  restoration  of  rights 
which  have  been  abused,  or  to  an  extension  of  right,  which,  owing  to  new  and 
accidental  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  community  has  ceased  to  enjoy.  The 
plain  reason  for  all  this  is,  that  the  Constitution  of  England  is  a  prescriptive 
Constitution,  which  has  grown  up  with  us,  and  adapted  itself  to  our  wants  and 
wishes.  It  is  not  a  Constitution  that  has  been  made  by  Parliamentary  enact- 
ments." (He  might  have  added,  *'  nor  by  a  priori  philosophical  speculations.") 
"  It  is  not  the  creature  of  a  positive  law,  and  never  ought  to  be.  It  is  based  on 
long,  constant,  immemorial  usage,  which  implies  the  choice,  not  of  one  day, 
or  one  set  of  people,  but  the  choice  of  a  nation,  the  deliberate  choice  of 
successive  ages,  founded  on  reason,  justified  by  experience,  and  confirmed 
by  enjoymient.,  Any  attempt  to  alter  what  may  be  called  its  primary 
and  most  essential  characteristics,  would  be  &tal  to  its  freedom  as  well 
as  to  its  power.  Experience,  not  experiment,  has  hitherto  been  our  guide. 
May  it  never  be  said,  by  those  at  least  who  affect  to  be  our  rulers,  that 
experiment,  not  experience,  is  hereafter  to  be  our  motto.  And  yet  there  is 
some  danger  lest  this  should  happen.  In  these  days  the  House  of  Commons 
is  too  much  regarded  as  a  mere  machine  for  making  laws,  whereas  its  original 
and  principal  functions,  were  rather  to  see  that  the  laws  were  observed  than 
that  the  laws  were  changed,  that  is  to  say,  to  provide  by  means  of  the  exisiing 
institutions,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  shoiild  be  steadily  maintained,  their 
interests  protected,  and  their  {grievances  redressed.  As  inciaent  to  their  func- 
tions the  Commons  is  a  legislative  as  well  as  a  representative  body.  But  even 
the  statutes  which  it  makes  in  thatcliaracter,  may  be  considered  as  the  declara- 
tion of  laws  already  existing,  when  their  requirements  have  been  invaded,  the 
expansion  of  those  laws  where  the  judicial  power  without  the  interposition  of  a 
higher  authority,  would  fail  to  extend  them,  and  the  adaptation  of  those  laws  to 
all  the  new  wants  and  exigencies  of  society.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  correction  of  our  laws  has  been  confined  to  the  instances  in  which  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  established  have  been  perverted  or  misapplied. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  tlie  huge  volume  of  statistics  that 
are  issued  yearly  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  he  will  soon  discover  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  acts  which  empower  the  Crown  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  (and  which  cannot  be  passed  until  the  House  of 
Commons  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  wants  of  the  people  are 
attended  to^  and  their  grievances  are  redressed),  the  remainder  are  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  employed  in  dealing  with  former  acts.  The  policy  of  this  country 
ought  clearly  to  be  what  it  always  haa  been  in  the  best  periods  of  our  history, 
which  is,  to  look  upon  our  institutions  *  as  the  subjects  of  prudent  and  honcet 
use  and  thankful  enjoyment,  and  not  of  captious  criticism  and  rash  experiment.* 
We  ahould  be  slow  to  legislate  till  the  necessity  for  it  is  clearly  made  out ;  and 
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as  Boon  as  that  necessity  is  CBtablished,  we  should  be  wise  and  oirenmspeot  in 
adapting  the  remedy  to  the  malady  to  be  cnred." 

What  Southerner,  what  conservative  American,  will  not 
give  his  hearty  and  cordial  assent  to  such  sentiments  and  such 
doctrines  as  these.  Our  institutions,  too,  are  prescriptive, 
brought  over  from  Europe,  and  modified  to  suit  the  novel  cir- 
cumstances of  our  situation.  Let  us  be  cautious  not  to  reform 
them  too  much.  Our  people  have  grown  up  under  them,  have 
become  adapted  to  them,  and  could  not  be  successfully  gov- 
erned by  any  other.  Institutions,  good  in  the  abstract,  may 
be  worthless  in  practice,  because  unsuited  for  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

We  are  informed  in  this  Review  that  down  to  the  year  1429, 
universal  suffrage  prevailed  in  England.  In  that  year  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a 
year.  This  fact  confutes  the  common  notion  that  privileges 
once  given  to  the  people  cannot  be  taken  away,  without  bring- 
ing about  revolution. 

The  Westminister  Review  is,  in  its  politics  and  its  general 
philosophy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  London  Quarterly.  It  is 
speculative,  radical,  and  socialistic,  in  the  extreme.  It  is  just 
what  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  now  be,  had  it  boldly  car- 
ried out,  with  logical  sequence,  the  doctrines  which  it  held  for- 
ty years  ago.  It  stands  toward  that  Review  as  Black-repub- 
licanism to  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  It  is  its  legitimate 
offspring.  Except  for  its  ability  and  gentlemanly  manner,  it 
would  be  exactly  and  fully  characterized  by  calling  it  the 
Black-republican  Review  of  England. 

Were  we  to  take  a  single  English  Review,  this  would  be 
our  last  choice,  but  taken  with  the  others,  it  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  either  of  them.  Its  short  notices  of 
contemporary  literature  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  and  valu6  ; 
for  the  other  Reviews  contain  no  such  department. 

The  October  number  of  the  Wesiminsier  contains  an  article 
on  **  Spiritual  Freedom,"  being  a  review  of  a  late  work  on 
''  Liberty,"  by  John  Steuart  Mill.  This  article  gives  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  to  contrast  the  philosophy  of  tihe  Westmin' 
ster  with  that  of  the  London  Quarterly.  Though  not  so 
entitled,  it  obviously  is,  an  elaborate  effort  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual,"  a  theory  which  has 
become  popular  and  prevalent  with  the  Socialists  of  our  North- 
ern States. 

Mr.  Mill,  it  seems,  sets  out  by  lamenting  that  the  human 
mind  has  become  stagnant,  has  lost  its  energies,  is  fixed,  sta- 
ionary,  and  stereotyped,  and  receives  its  doctrines  and  its  creed 
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from  the  past,  or  from  superior  authority;  that  men  have 
oeased  to  investigate  and  think  for  themselves;  ih&t public  opiiu 
ion  has  become  a  tyrant  worse  than  Popes  or  priests,  and  that 
all  individuality  threatens  to  be  lost  in  the  dead  oalm  of  estab- 
lished routine  and  mechanioal  uniformity  ;  that  Christendom 
is  fast  settling  down  and  subsiding  into  Asiatic  torpor  and  fix- 
edness. 

The  exact  reverse  of  this  is  generally  considered  the  true 
state  of  society  and  the  great  evil  of  our  times.  The  human 
mind,  stimulated  into  excess  by  improvements  in  physical 
science,  has  become  presumptuous  and  profane,  in  its  moral, 
religious,  and  political  speculations  and  experiments.  Hence 
for  nearly  a  century  revolutions  have  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
hence  new  sects  in  religion  daily  spring  up,  hence  new  theories 
in  politics  beset  and  endanger  all  establisheds  order  and  all 
existing  institutions,  and  hence,  in  some  localities  ,morality 
itself  is  passing  away,  to  give  place  to  Passional  Attraction, 
Polygamy,  Free  Love,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual. 
We  did  hope  that  when  the  Socialists  had  swept  away  law 
and  religion  and  government  itself,  that  they  would  have  left 
us  Public  Opinion,  as  some  restraint  to  crime,  some  protection 
of  rights.  But  no !  public  opinion  too  is  a  tyrant ;  and  public 
opinion  must  be  disregarded  and  annulled. 

One  would  think  l^is  was  carrying  radicalism  and  anarchy 
far  enough,  but  not  so  thinks  our  reviewer.  He  does  not 
think  that  Mr.  Mill  has  right  notions  of  liberty,  his  liberty  is 
not  full  and  large  enough.  Man  should  not  only  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  law,  religion,  government,  and  public  opinion, 
but  he  should  be  freed  from  himself.  For,  "  self- tyranny  is 
above  all  to  be  dreaded,  as  carrying  with  it  all  these  formi- 
dable qualities  in  a  superlative  degree."  We  will  give  a  long 
extract  from  the  comments  of  the  reviewer  to  show  to  what 
dreadful  length  the  doctrines  of  infidelity  and  anarchy  are  car- 
ried, even  by  the  most  sensible  men ;  and  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Mill  has  little  occasion  to  complain  of  the  torpor  and  fixedness 
of  human  intellect  and  human  faith,  in  these  '<  latter  days." 

"  Among  oar  libsrtieB,  those  of  thought  and  conscience  stand  first  alike  in  im- 
portance and  order  of  connection.  As  intelligent  beings  thought  is  the  ground 
which  underlies  all  our  actions,  or  the  condition  under  which  they  are  consciously 
realized.  Slavery  here,  therefore,  taints  whatever  springs  hence.  Conscience,  re- 
garded as  the  regulative  organ  or  faculty  of  our  moral  nature,  cannot  be  held  in 
bondage,  without  disorder  ensuing  tiiroughout  that  nature.  If  violence  be  offered  to 
this  regulating  power,  hollowness  and  untruth  pervade  the  whole  character.  Aa 
more  internal  to  man,  too,  both  it  andf  thought  seem  more  intimately  our  own 
than  anvthing  else,  more  nearly  ourselves ;  so  that  on  account  both  of  their  close 
personal  relationship  and  wide  influences,  it  is  round  these  spheres  of  our  ac- 
tivities that  the  question  of  freedom  revolves.    It  is  for  these  liberties  that  men 
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have  erer  first  and  most  detenninedlj  fought ;  it  is  these  the  enjoyment  of  which, 
to  whatever  other  servitude  a  people  may  be  reduced,  still  cheers  and  sustains 
them  with  the  couBcioos  dipiity  and  self-respect  of  men,  and  deprived  of  which 
they  harden  in  to  a  mechamcal  and  perfunctory  existence,  if  haply  they  sink  not 
to  a  lower  and  more  savage  nature,  however  great  the  other  pri^eges  they 
may  possess." 

Now,  we  take  issue  even  here  with  the  reviewer.  We  deny 
that  he,  or  Mr.  Mill,  or  any  honest  man  in  the  wide  world,  is 
practically  the  advocate  of  liberty  of  thought,  or  liberty  of  con- 
science, or  of  any  other  sort  of  liberty.  Why  educate  your 
children  in  infancy  ?  Why  direct  their  thoughts  ?  Why  form 
their  consciences  ?  Why  keep  them  from  what  you  consider 
bad  associates  and  bad  books  ?  Why  "teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot "  ? 

Only  because  '*  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 
Because  bad  actions  proceed  from  bad  thoughts  and  evil  con- 
sciences. The  best  part  of  education  is  that  which  directs 
and  controls  the  thought  or  forms  or  at  least  modifies  the  con- 
science. No  honest  man,  no  moral  man,  no  roan  in  his  senses, 
ever  gave  liberty  o{  thought  to  his  children,  to  his  pupils,  or  to 
any  of  the  young  intrusted  to  his  training.  All  early  educa- 
tion is  but  the  restricting  and  controlling  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  conscience.  And  for  why?  All  education  comes  *'ctb 
extra^^^  and  if  children  be  not  taught  and  practised  in  what  is 
right  at  home,  they  will  learn  what  is  wrong  from  vicious  com- 
panions, or  from  their  own  evil  appetites  and  propensities.  It 
is  better  to  be  a  slave  to  parents  and  tutors  than  to  bad  com- 
panions and  sinful  appetites. 

The  child  turned  out  into  the  streets,  amid  temptations  to 
crime  and  the  teachings  of  evil  associations,  is  no  more  free 
than  the  child  in  the  nursery,  learning  lessons  of  religion  and 
virtue  frohi  its  parents.  The  thoughts,  the  conscience,  the  "  pri- 
vate judgment,"  and  the  actions,  are  all  modified  and  in  pari 
controlled  by  example,  by  temptation,  by  education,  and  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Perfect  liberty  is  a  chimera  that  never 
did  and  never  can  exist.  We  have  only  to  choose  between  lib- 
erty restricted  by  parents,  and  teachers,  and  priests,  and  politi- 
cal government,  and  liberty  controlled  and  restricted  by  evil 
passions,  temptations,  vicious  and  infidel  teachings,  and  bad  as- 
sociations. We  do  not  doubt  man's  partial  free  agency,  yet  we 
are  equally  sure,  that  education,  temptation,  association,  and 
circumstances  of  all  kinds,  influence  and  control  it  in  some  de- 
gree. To  restrict  and  control  and  direct  it  properly,  is  almost  the 
whole  business  of  government  and  of  education.  To  leave  the 
human  will  entirely  free  is  impossible ;  even  if  it  were  desira- 
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ble.    But  we  will  prooeed  with  our  quotations)  in-order  more 
fully  to  expose  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  reviewer. 

"  If  a  great  wrong  is. done  when  society,  by  law  or  force  of 
custom,  represses  our  free  activities  of  thought  and  conscience, 
or  rather  (for  this  it  cannot  very  directly  do)  interdicts  their 
natural  issties  in  speech  and  overt  action^  the  evil  is  at  least 
readily  felt  and  recognised ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  a 
man  tyrannizes  over  himself.     Yet  is  he  not  more  free,  but 
rather  less  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.     It  is  of 
secondary  importance  who  the  oppressor  may  be ;  the  question 
is  as  to  the  state  of  slavery  endured,  only  the  character  of  the 
one  may  throw  light  on  the  other,  and  as  sobiety,  to  quote 
our  author's  forcible  words,  ^  may  practise  a  social  tyranny 
more  formidable  than  many  kinds  of  political  oppression,  since 
though  not  usually  upheld  by  such  extreme  penalties,  it  leaves 
fewer  means  of  escape,  penetrating  much  more  deeply  into  the 
details  of  life,  and  enslaving  the  soul  itself;'  so  self-tyranny  is 
above  all  to  be  dreaded,  as  carrying  with  it  all  these  formidable 
qualities  in  a  superlative  degree.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Mill  shortly 
indicates  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  liberty  to  that  stage  in  which 
it  is  opposed  to  *  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.'     But  why  stop 
here  ?     May  it  not  be  traced  further  ?     Considering  society  as 
the  higher  unit,  the  several  members  are  the  elements.     But 
it  is  no  new  idea  to  transfer  the  analogy  of  the  body  politic  to 
the  body  natural,  where  the  individual  is  the  state  or  commu- 
nity, and  his  several  faculties  its  members.     And  here  is  it 
not  equally  true,  that,  ^  the  majority,  or  those  who  succeed  in 
making  themselves  accepted  as  such,  may  oppress,  and  that 
precautions  are  as  much  needed  against  this  as  any  other  abuse 
of  power  V     The  passions,  avarice,  hatred,  lust,  ambition-^not 
by  virtue  of  any  natural  authority  or  right  to  dictate — ^the  re- 
verse— often  tyrarmize  over  both  reason  and  conscience.     How 
often  does  fear  unman  us?  the  appetites  enslave  us?     How 
often  is  the  whole  order  and  constitution  of  the  inner  man  re- 
versed, every  mental  liberty  outraged,  and  the  nobler  functions 
arrested,  perverted  by  the  excess  of  lower  faculties  ?     Just  as, 
politically  considered,  it  has  been  found  that  society^  though 
rid  of  its  monarchical  misrulers,  has  still  to  stand  in  dread  of 
itself  as  its  governor ;  so  viewed  individually,  we  have  not  only 
to   be  defended   from   society,   but   to    guard   against  our- 
selves.    Three  stages  of  development  in  the  conception  of  lib- 
erty are  recognized,  corresponding  to  that  by  which  it  is  con- 
tradicted and  defined ;  by  the  despotism  of  superior  rulers, 
then  by  the  oppression  of  a  political  majority  in  the  repre^en- 
'tative  governments,  and  next  by  the  unlegalized,  but  not  less 
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tyrannioal,  intoloranoe  of  oastom.  Why  not  another,  in  which 
it  finds  its  negative  in  an  unwarrantable  predominance  of 
some  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  individual  over  others, 
analogous  to  the  undue  authority  claimed  and  wielded  by  a 
real  or  so  calledmajority  in  the  political  state  ?  Of  these  four  posi- 
tions Mr.  Mill  has  reached  only  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  though 
often  handled  partially  firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical 
moralist,  has  yet  to  receive  articulate  statement  and  scientific 
consideration  as  a  phase  of  liberty. 

"  By  our  author,  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  discussion 
are  considered  together  as  practically  inseparable ;  and  in 
general  usage,  we  find,  that  when  free  thought  is  spoken  of,  it 
is  free  speech  that  is  meant.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  ac- 
tual life  they  stand  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  former 
does  not  flourish  apart  from  the  latter.  But  the  practice  of 
identifying  them  has  had  this  disadvantage,  that  when  we 
have  vindicated  and  secured  the  one,  we  think  we  have  made 
good  the  other  also,  and  leave  our  work  half  done.  The  priv- 
ilege and  exercise  of  free  speech  by  no  means  implies  the  en- 
joyment of  free  thought,  or  even  the  recognition  of  its  true 
character,  or  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  is  possible. 
On  the  topic  of  religious  freedom,  our  minds  naturally  recur  to 
th<B  mighty  struggle  it  occasioned  three  hundred  years  ago 
throughout  Western  Europe ;  and  a  better  representative  in- 
stance could  not  be  fou^d  than  in  it,  and  the  movements  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  of  how  the  very  essential  of  individual 
liberty  of  thought  and  belief  is  lost  sight  of,  behind  ^ts  more 
palpable  and  obtrusive  social  counterpart  of  free  profession  and 
advocacy. 

"  Protestantism  claims  to  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  asserted  individual  life,  and  aimed  at  union  through  the  com- 
bination of  units,  not  at  Catholicity,  to  be  attained  in  the  sup- 
pression of  individuality.  This  was  the  vital  principle ;  and 
as  an  idea,  ever  so  dimly  apprehended,  was  an  immense  ad- 
vance. But  how  has  this  idea  been  realized  ?  Has  it  not,  to  a 
considerable  extenjt,  been  forgotten  ?  And  even  when  kept  in 
view,  has  it  not  greatly  failed  to  receive  a  thorough-going  ap- 
plication to  human  life  ?  The  form  has  been  changed,  but 
^the  spirit  is  often  the  same.  The  former  tyranny  is  revolted 
from ;  but  are  the  laws  of  our  constitution  more  revered  ? 
The  despotism  may  be  more  enlightened,  and  may  aim  at 
another  order  and  arrangement  of  things,  and  may  accord- 
ingly enact  other  and  less  severe  laws ;  but  the  order  may  be 
not  of  that  free,  natural  development,  nor  the  la^^  \\3ai«^^ 
and  proper.     Protestantism  revolted  itotsx  ^a^^  w>S«^sst\^'^^ 
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only,  it  would  seem,  to  adopt  that  of  a  book  ;  and  while  free- 
ing us  from  others,  (even  where  it  has  suooeeded  in  this,)  has 
forgotten  to  carry  out  its  principles  and  deliver  us  from  our- 
selves." 

We  will  not  follow  him  in  his  tirade  against  the  Bible, 
which,  he  complains,  has  been  set  up  by  the  Protestants  as 
infallible,  in  lieu  of  papal  infallibility. 

He  professes  to  give  us  precise  and  accurate  notions  of 
liberty,  and,  in  the  attempt,  demonstrates  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  liberty, — '^  that  in  escaping  one  form  of  rule 
or  tyranny,  we  but  make  ourselves  the  subject  of  another. 
He  who  performs  all  his  duties,  lives  in  subjection  to  the 
moral  law,  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  laws  of  G-od.  He 
is  not  free,  for  he  revolves  in  his  moral  orbit,  propelled  and 
controlled  by  superior  directing  powers.  He  also  violates 
duty,  disobeys  the  laws  of  man  and  God ;  is  not  free,  but  a 
slaveto  himself^  to  sin,  passion,  and  appetite."  This  fruitless 
chase  after  the  ignis  fatuus  liberty,  reminds  us  of  Tasso's 
description  of  his  coquettish  heroine  : 

**  Thus  keepi  from  mom  to  dewy  eve  his  heart  at  play, 
Then  slips  delusive  from  his  sight  away. 
And  leaves  him,  like  a  hunter  in  the  chase. 
When  night  conceals  the  beast*s  uncertain  trace  I" 

But  this  reductio  ad  absurdanij  when  rightly  considered,  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  conducive  ta  Christian  humility. 

Liberty,  free  will,  free  agency,  are  contrary  to  human 
reason,  .and  demonstrably  impossible.  The  assertion  of  a  God, 
a  first  cause,  and  cause  of  all  subsequent  causes  and  effects,  is 
the  negation  of  liberty,  free  will,  or  free  agency.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  human  action  not  occasioned  by  circumstance, 
propensity,  temptation,  or  education,  or  by  something  a6  eo^/ra. 

Reason  teaches  us  tiiat  we  are  not  free  agents ;  but  con- 
sciousnesis,  involuiltary  belief,  despite  of  reason,  forces  the  un- 
wavering conviction  on  every  mind  that  we  are  free  agents, 
moral  beings,  accountable  for  our  actions.  The  Bible  through- 
out teaches  the  same  lesson,  condemns  and  punishes  sinful 
conduct,  and  commends  virtuous  conduct.  It  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  that  while  it  teaches 
what  is  contrary  to  reason,  its  lessons  concur  with  our  in- 
voluntary faith  and  belief.  No  man  ever,  in  actual  practical 
life,  doubted  free  agency.  It  is  a  belief  that  clings  to  him, 
and  controls  all  his  conduct,  despite  his  philosophical  creed  and 
speculations. 

The  so-called  fatalist,  riding  in  a  storm,  is  not  angry  with 
the  winds  and  rain ;  but  spit  in  his  face,  and  he  flies  into  a 
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passion.  He  feels,  he  believes,  that  the  rain  is  not  a  free 
agent,  and  that  yon  are.  This  illastration  does  not  prove  that 
free  agenoy  exists ;  but  that  the  belled  in  it  is  natural,  in- 
tuitive, involuntary,  and  universal. 

Liberty,  or  free  agenoy,  ho>vever,  is  never  perfect  with  man. 
God  alone  is  perfectly  a  free  agent.  . 

The  true  secret  of  human  life  and  of  human  government  is,  j 
how  properly  to  balance  liberty  and  rule, — when  to  restrict,  I 
and  how  much  to  restrict  liberty — and  how  and  when  to  give  I 
looser  rein,  and  enlarge  it.  ' 

The  first  and  most  important  aspect  of  this  subject  of  fate 
and  free  wiU,  is  as  it  affects  our  relations  with  Deity.  When 
misfortune,  evils,  and  adversity,  come  upon  us,  that  no  reason- 
able exertion  can  shun,  remove,  or  dispel,  resignation  and 
patient  submission  to  the  inflictions  and  will  of  Providence 
become  a  duty.  But  we  must  beware  of  despondency  and 
inertia  J  and  manfully  struggle  and  contend  against  the  or- 
dinary ills  and  accidents  of  life,  "  and  by  contending  end  them." 
No  a-priari  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject,  to  guide  us 
in  all  the  future  of  life.  Grood  common  sense,  and  reliance  on 
the  kindness  and  justice  of  Providence,  must  teach  us  on  each 
occasion  how  to  avoid  hasty  presumptuous  rashness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  to  give  way  to  premature  despon- 
dency and  inactivity. 

Kings,  priests,  governors,  parents,  teachers,  masters,  and 
all  others  in  authority,  have  daily  to  solve  the  problem  how 
much  of  rule,  or  how  much  of  liberty,  is  best  for  those  they 
govern.  Neither  rule  nor  liberty  is  good  of  itself — ^unre* 
stricted  they  are  both  evils — duly  balanced,  both  are  good 
and  necessary.  To  preserve  this  balance  is  the  highest  reach 
of  practical  wisdom — jGeir  beyond  the  ken  of  presumptuous 
philosophy. 

We  should  not  complain  that  liberty  or  free  agency  i»  incom- 
prehensible. God,  eternity,  infinitude,  our  own  existence,  are 
equaUy  incomprehensible.     Credo  quia  impossibile  ! 


ABT.  ni.-MArrEB  AND  MIND. 

The  whole  circle  of  human  research  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  three  divisions  of  Matter,  Instinct,  and  Mind.  Mat- 
ter comprises  whatever  occupies  space,  and  is  observed  by  the 
senses.  It  is  either  inorganic  or  organic  ;  compound  or  simple, 
in  its  visible  formations,  or  in  its  invisible  elements.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  shows,  that  the  elements  of  matter  o\xt  oS.  ^\xv^:S«dl 
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the  tangible  world  is  formed,  are  about  fifty  to  fifty-five  in 
number.  With  the  properties  and  changes  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter we  become  conversant  by  studying  Greology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  closely  observ- 
ing the  facts  developed  in  the  comparison  of  tiiese  sciences,  it 
is  discovered  that  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  globe  furnish  the 
material  out  of  which  the  diversified  organisms  of  the  known 
world  are  formed  ;  and  in  tracing  matter  through  all  its  gra- 
dations, it  is  apparent,  that  each  lower  kingdom  is  not  only 
intended  for  the  support  of  that  which  succeeds  it,  but  presents 
the  shadows  of  its  advancing  form  and  functions.  From  the 
inorganic  we  rise  to  the  organic  vegetable ;  and  from  this  to 
the  gramnivorous  animals.  This  class  gives  support  to  the 
next  higher,  the  carnivorous ;  and  all  are  for  the  use  of  the 
rational  man,  the  cap-stone  of  the  whole  earthly  structure. 

Botany  and  natural  history  exhibit  an  interesting  chain  of 
facts  suggestive  of  valuable  moral  truths.  In  this  department 
of  the  organic  world,  we  begin  to  see  with  what  wisdom  the 
different  parts  of  creation  are  adapted  to  each  other,  in  their 
external  relations  to  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  thus  illustrate 
the  declarative  glory  of  the  Intelligent,  Grreat,  First  Cause. 
In  the  lowest  division  of  organisms  are  placed  the  vegetables. 
These  have  in  themselves  certain  functions  exhibiting  life ; 
yet,  of  such  a.  nature,  as  to  show  that  they  possess  no  self  en- 
joyment ;  consequently,  need  not  the  powers  of  locomotion  to 
seek  pleasure  or  avoid  pain.  In  their  economy,  provision  is 
only  made  for  nutrition  and  reproduction,  in  which  they  re- 
semble the  animal  kingdom  in  many  particulars.  The  history 
of  the  different  vegetables,  ''  from  the  short-lived  floweret  to 
the  olive  of  centuries,  and  from  the  simple  shrub  to  the  giant 
banyan,  beneath  whose  boughs  nations  have  worshipped,"  is 
filled  with  much  interesting  material  for  the  scientific  reader. 

In  the  highest  organizations  of  the  vegetable  world,  there  is 
soniething  analogous  to  sensation  and  reflection,  indicating  an 
approach  to  animals.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Bengal 
hedysarum,  heliotrope,  tulips,  tamarind,  lotos,  Scotch  syca- 
more, and  sensitive  plants.  These  all  exhibit  singular  phenom- 
ena characteristic  to  each,  which  may  be  explained  upon 
principles  of  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  attraction. 

The  next  upward  division  embraces  animal  existence.  The 
food  of  these  is  organic,  hence  their  nutritive  apparatus  is  of 
a  higher  character ;  their  bodily  parts  are  more  specifically  ar- 
ranged ;  and  these  are  endowed  with  sensation,  connected  with 
perception,  volition  and  motion.  This  division  runs  out  into  a 
great  chain  of  being,  rising  ftom  link  to  link,  until  the  genus  man 
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is  reached  ;  and,  even  here  advancing  varieties  may  be  found. 
This  sketch  would  not  permit  us  to  specify  all  the  sub-classifi- 
cations and  orders — and  describe  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  distinctive  class.  It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  to 
pass  on  to  the  QuadrumanneSj  which  embrace  the  varieties  of 
the  monkey.  These  constitute  the  highest  order  of  mere  ani- 
mals, distinguished  by  their  four  pedal  extremities,  resembling 
human  hands.  The  best  developed  forms  of  this  classification, 
resemble,  in  their  external  bodily  parts,  the  lowest  variety  of 
the  BimaMOj  or  two-handed  human  being,  with  whom  they 
are  the  upward  link  of  connection.  This  brings  us  up  to  the 
purely  rational  man,  whose  physical  development,  and  whose 
sensitive,  moral  and  intellectual  progress  in  the  world,  will 
form  a  study,  and  create  an  interest,  which  always  will  ex- 
ceed every  other. 

As  a  successive  order  of  creation,  behold  his  symmetry 
and  adaptation  of  parts ;  the  beautiful  rotundity  of  limbs ;  his 
graceful  motions ;  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  his  flesh ; 
his  transparent  skin  ;  his  roseate  face  and  pearly  teeth ;  the 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  and  richness  of  the  voice  ;  the  elevation 
of  his  countenance  and  harmonious  development  of  his  senses. 
And  when  we  sum  up  his  physical  peculiarities,  in  connec- 
tion with  the^  achievements  and  hopes  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
man  stands  immeasurably  high  above  all  brute  creation,  be- 
ing made  only  ^'  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  We  have  now 
entered  the  confines  of  the  spirit  world,  and  in  our  upward  pro- 
gress, we  must  institute  a  comparison  of  instinct  and  mind. 

There  is  a  class  of  operations  of  some  animals,  exhibiting 
such  wisdom,  design  and  skill,  as  to  indicate  an  approxima- 
tion to  mind.  This  faculty  has  been  denominated  instinct. 
Now,  what  is  instinct  ? 

Some  have  had  it  to  be  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Crea- 
tor. But  this  is  not  admissible  for  obvious  reasons.  This 
view  would  make  the  Deity  bestow  more  careful  attention  and 
afford  a  more  direct  guidance  to  the  brute  than  upon  man. 
And  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  further  argued, 
that  instincts  are  sometimes  fallible,  which  could  not  be  if 
they  were  the  leadings  of  the  immediate  agency  of  the  infal- 
lible Jehovah.  The  intermediate  agency  of  angels  and  demons 
has  also  been  offered  as  an  explanatory  answer.  This  embra- 
ces too  much  absurdity  and  superstition,  and  hence  carries  its 
own  refutation.  But,  by  close  scientific  observation,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  phenomena  of  instinct  can 
be  accounted  for  on  purely  physical  principles.  We  see 
already  in  inanitnate  matter,  an  approach  to  iustiiicl  \  \«  ^«^  ^ 
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law  of  natare  exhibited  in  the  attraction  of  aggregation^ 
and  in  the  chemical  affinity  and  antipathy  of  substances.  In- 
stinct j  then,  in  vegetables  or  animals,  15  a  yielding^  without 
the  element  of  reason  j  of  the  spirit  of  lifcj  to  the  laws  and  cir- 
cumstantial  necessities  of  their  natures,  Snoh  natures  the 
Creator  gave  them,  and  by  suoh  mediate  causes  he  governs 
them,  which  may  be  varied  at  times  by  other  disturbing  influ- 
ences. This  position  is  enforced  by  noticing  the  operations  of 
these  laws,  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena,  as  devel- 
oped under  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction  and  physical 
necessities. 

In  all  that  the  animal  does,  it  is  incited  to  follow  unhesi- 
tatingly or  unmeditatingly  and  unresistingly  the  law  of  its 
nature,  or  particular  instinct.  That  it  does  not  progress  like 
mind  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  most  animals  are  not  taught 
to  perform  those  works  by  their  parents.  There  is  no  regular 
advancement ;  no  gradual  development ;  and  no  adding  to 
preceding  improvement.  Their  forms,  habits  and  productions, 
*'  each  nest  and  every  cell,"  are  the  same  as  at  the  beginning 
of  each  respective  species.  But,  in  the  higher  orders  of  warm 
blooded  and  carnivorous  animals,  having  the  five  senses  com- 
plete, we  discover  some  actions  which  seem  to  be  more  con- 
trolled by  reason  than  instinct.  Some  of  these  are  capable 
of  a  sort  of  education,  and  gradual  intellectual  advancement ; 
yec,  all  their  culture  is  circumscribed  by  limits  which  they 
cannot  pass.  Of  such  is  the  parrot,  the  carrier  pigeon,  the 
cat,  the  dog,  the  goat,  the  horse,  the  elephant,  and  monkey, 
which  some  good  men  have  invested  with  the  properties  of 
immortality. 

But  of  the  mental  man  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only 
the  twilight  of  mind^  but  the  true  light  of  an  ever-living  spirit. 
His  will  is  not  irresistibly  controlled  by  his  physical  organiza- 
tion. By  the  aid  of  his  perception  and  mental  faculties,  he 
can  dbtingnish,  comprehend,  compare,  combine,  reason,  and 
execute.  He  has  speech,  by  which  he  gives  palpable  forms 
to  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  mind,  and  reveals  his  thoughts 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  By  his  senses  and  reason  he  enjoys 
the  world  of  life ;  and  by  the  power  of  memory  he  calls  up 
the  scenes  of  the  past ;  and,  through  the  auguring  wand  of 
analogy  and  imagination,  he  summons  the  shadows  of  the 
advancing  future.  All  nature  conspires  to  gratify  his  senses, 
and  earth  and  heaven  unroll  their  treasures  to  administer  to 
his  perceptions.  Plants  and  animals  are  for  his  use,  and  live 
in  subordination  to  his  dominion.  He  is  also  distinguished  by 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  social  affections,  which  conse- 
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orate  home,  the  fireside,  and  assemblies  of  oongenial  spirits. 
As  these  expand  they  grow  into  a  saored  love  of  coontry ;  and 
widening  still,  they  embrace  all  that  bear  the  impress  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  in  the  noble  exercise  of  the  social  feelings  that 
woinan  shines  conspiouonsly ;  and  iiy  these  she  is  prompted 
to  conjugal  devotion,  and  enabled  to  offer  up  all  selfishness 
upon  the  altar  of  maternal  love.  They  inspire  the  active 
impulses  of  men,  which  make  them  devoted  fathers,  true  cit- 
izens, sacrificing  patriots,  and  ever  acting  philanthropists. 
But  the  mentality  of  progressive  man  displays  stiU  higher 
faculties,  and  is  stimulated  by  loftier  aims.  He  is  inspired 
with  a  moving  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  has  an  inward  crav- 
ing for  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  world  around  htm. 
The  trained  mind  loves  investigation,  and  searches,  not  only 
into  the  deep  mysteries  of  nature,  but  into  those  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  of  his  superiors.  Furnished  with  the  instrumental 
aids  of  education,  ''  the  hammer  and  the  fire,  the  retort  and 
the  crucible,"  he  has  laid  bare  the  elemental  wonders  of  the 
world.  Armed  with  the  necessary  educational  preparations, 
and  guided  by  a  discerning  and  comprehensive  mind,  he  has 
investigated  the  nature  and  laws  of  matter  and  spirit,  until 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  has  reached  its  present  exten- 
sive" area.  Clothed  in  the  highest  literary  furniture,  he  can 
live  happy  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  his  library  of  books,  hold- 
ing silent  communion  with  their  authors,  or  share  an  exhila- 
rating enjoyment  with  the  outward  world. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  degrees  in  the  mental  forces  of 
the  different  types  of  mankind,  yet  genius  is  almost  universal, 
and  especially  so  in  the  nations  springing  out  from  Caucasian 
and  Saxonic  originality.  Nor  does  genius  make  her  home 
only  amid  mountainous  regions,  plains,  or  frozen  lakes.  No ! 
Her  broad  pinions  spread  heavenward,  and  diverge  upon  the 
genial  air,  tiiat  nurses  the  palmetto,  invigorates  the  magnolia, 
and  enlivens  the  forests  of  the  pine.  We  pass  over  the  long 
list  of  the  momentous  achievements  of  men  and  mind  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  the  modern  European  world,  and  take  a  slight 
notice  of  our  own  Western  Hemisphere.  When  we  come  to 
trace  the  history  of  our  American  institutions  and  land,  and 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  emanated  from  them,  they  mul- 
tiply upon,  us  with  great  rapidity.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  of 
a  self-made  character.  Beginning  at  the  East,  we  may  pass 
down  through  the  North  to  the  Sunny  South,  discovering  that 
mind  and  enterprise  are  not  indigenous  alone  to  the  North  or 
East,  or  continental  Europe.  In  rising  upwards  and  looking 
over  our  whole  country,  we  discover  that  under  the  fostering 
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care  of  a  free  and  expansive  government,  the  American  mind, 
in  comparison  with  the  foreign,  loses  nothing.  It  has  already 
won  shining  conquests,  and  established  intellectual  glory. 
The  critical  world  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inherent 
energy  and  creative  power  of  American  genius.  In  almost 
every  department  of  acquisition,  names  have  been  produced 
which  successive  generations  will  not  suffer  to  expire.  This 
Western  world  are  already  able  to  exhibit  a  shining  galaxy  of 
gifted  minds.  Scholars,  who  have  gathered  gems  of  choicest 
hue  from  the  domain  of  taste  and  learning.  Historians,  who 
have  recorded  the  eventful  outlines  of  our  rapid  growth,  and 
narrated  our  struggles  and  our  triumphs.  Jurists,  who  have 
explored  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  jurisprudence  and  legal 
science.  Divines,  among  the  different  branches  of  Christendom, 
who  have  successfully  urged  the  touching  theme  of  the  cross. 
Artists,  who  have  embodied,  in  the  almost  breathing  marble, 
and  seemingly  speaking  canvas,  the  finest  forms  of  ideal  grace 
and  beauty.  Poets,  who  have  drawn  out  thrilling  echoes  of 
mingled  sublimity  from  the  lyre  of  Apollo ;  and  Orators,  whose 
impassioned  appeals  have  aroused  the  nation  to  the  loftiest 
transports  of  resentment  when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  and 
chained  the  Halls  of  Legislation  and  the  Chambers  of  Justice 
with  the  subduing  and  all-conquering  strains  of  eloquence. 
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Anecdotes  about  Dr.  Johnson,  and  speculations  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  supply  endless  themes  for  English  Re- 
viewers.   About  the  latter  we  feel  no  interest  or  curiosity. 

Ribald  abuse,  clothed  in  elaborately  artificial  and  affected 
language,  has  no  charms  for  us,  and  we  detest  the  vulgar  taste 
that  feasts  on  scandal,  whether  in  the  study  or  at  the  tea-party. 

Far  different  are  the  subjects  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  life  and  con- 
versations, which  always  teach  and  inculcate  virtue,  by  example 
or  by  precept.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  those  rare  characters, 
who  loom  largest  when  seen  nearest.  He  owed  nothing  to  the 
extraneous ;  nothing  to  the  adventitious.  Indeed,  first  appear- 
ances and  impressions  were  against  him,  for  his  figure  was 
uncouth,  his  gesticulation  awkward,  his  voice  coarse  and  loud, 
and  Ms  manners  seemingly  harsh  and  repulsive.  Nor  did  he 
owe  anything  to  the  puffs  of  the  press ;  for  his  genius,  his  in- 
formation and  his  wit,  were  far  above  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  press ;  who  liberally  daubed  him  but  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  their  subject.    Whilst  he  lived,  every  new 
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light  shed  upon  his  inmost  life  and  charaoter  added  to  his  repu- 
tation. Since  his  death,  the  many  brilliant  floods  of  light  let 
in  upon  him  make  him  rather  the  contemporary  of  his  posterity 
than  of  his  every  day  associates. 

In  the  Edinburgh  for  October,  1859,  we  find  a  notice  of 
"  the  Diary  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1775,  by  an  Irishman,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell."  This  diary  was,  singular  to  say,  lately 
found  in  Australia,  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth,  and  besides,  tally  with 
the  accounts  of  Boswell  and  others. 

Hundreds  of  persons  of  distinction,  and  of  literary  taste  and 
talents,  preserved  memoranda  of  the  conversations  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Never  was  the  company  of  a  private  man  so  courted, 
and  never  did  man  so  fascinate  his  hearers,  and  leave  on  their 
minds  such  agreeable  and  lasting  impressions.  On  the  whole, 
his  manners  must  have  been  very  fine,  and  his  occasional 
rudeness  but  the  roughness  of  the  olive,  which  gave  a  higher 
zest  to  the  intellectual  repast  that  accompanied  it.  His  heart 
was  pure  and  gentle,  and  his  affections  warm.  Hence  his 
fondness  for  women  and  children.  His  moral,  political,  and 
religious  convictions  and  opinions,  were  strong  and  decided. 
This  made  him  intolerant  of  error.  He  hated  no  man,  except 
as  the  representative  and  propagandist  of  false  doctrines.  He 
insulted  no  man  personally,  but  only  as  the  holder  of  heretical 
doctrines  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics.  He  was  the  most 
earnest  of  men,  and  earnest  always  on  virtue's  side.  Take 
away  his  rude  intolerance,  and  his  character  would  be  insipid 
and  common-place.  His  readiness  to  apply  the  lash  to  vice 
and  to  vicious  opinions,  coupled  with  a  kind,  lenient  and  be- 
nevolent feeling  for  all  mankind,  was  the  charm  that  attracted 
and  fascinated  his  auditors,  and  which  will  ever  attract  and 
fascinate  his  readers.  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  was  pre-eminently  a  gentleman ;  for  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  all  the  essential  qualities  that  consti- 
tute the  gentleman.  He  was  generous,  brave,  candid,  truthful, 
social,  witty,  honorable,  romantic,  and  religious  ;  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  ungentlemanly, 
but  certainly  his  ideal  of  the  gentleman,  which  we  find  in  his 
letters  to  his  son,  is  but  the  portrait  of  a  selfish,  knavish,  heart- 
less, arrogant,  vicious  petit  maitre^  or  fashionable  puppy — 
such  as  George  IV.,  Beau  Brummel,  and  Bulwer's  Pelham.  No 
daubt  the  latter  were  formed  and  fashioned  after  the  model 
which  Chesterfield  had  wrought. 
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The  gentleman  is  the  outgrowth  of  Chivalry  and  Christi- 
anity,— ^the  knight  errant,  civilized  and  softened  down.  Chiv- 
alrio  piety,  virtaous  and  devoted  gallantry  to  women,  truth, 
honor  and  romance,  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  Richard  Ccsur  de  Leon  led  to  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who  tilted,  ''  at  Astramont  and  Montalban."  How 
unlike  the  modern  fashionable  "  pujyy"  born  from  the  brain 
of  Chesterfield — ^an  animal  without  head  or  heart,  and  only 
distinguished  by  foppery  of  dress,  impertinence  of  manners,  and 
viciousness  of  morals.  No  writer  except  Cervantes  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  gentleman — Don  Quixote  is  the  only 
personage  in  fiction  who  comes  up  to  the  true  ideal  of  that  new 
character  among  men,  which  arose  from  the  blending  into  one 
homogeneous  whole,  of  Romance,  Paganism  and  Christianity. 

It  is  true,  Don  Quixote  is  a  crazy  gentleman,  but  so  much 
the  better,  as  it  enabled  the  author,  without  violating  vraisem' 
blance  and  propriety,  to  mark  his  character  more  distinct  and 
prononcee. 

We  do  not  employ  the  terms,  '^  honor,"  and  '^  gentleman,"  in 
that  rather  narrow  and  technical  sense  which  a  military  esprit 
du  corps  sometimes  attaches  to  them. 

It  is  true  the  modern  duel  has  grown  out  of  the  old  and  ob- 
solete '^  trial  by  battle,"  but  that  trial  was  a  religious  institu- 
tion, an  appeal  to  God,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  ^'  defend  the 
right."  Honor  was  by  origin  a  Christian  virtue,  and  is  still 
found  most  beautifully  and  truthfully  exemplified  in  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  sincere  Christians.  It  represents  and  inculcates 
a  more  refined  and  generous  morality  ^an  any  kqown  to  the 
ancients.  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  it ;  Chestertield's  ideal,  and 
his  imitators,  possessed  it  not. 

There  was  romance  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  there 
ever  is  in  the  character  of  every  Christian,  and  earnest  man  of 
genius, — ^not  a  spark  of  it  about  Chesterfield — ^yet  Romance 
is* essential  to  complete  the  gentleman. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  erroneous  notions 
in  English  fashionable  life,  as  to  the  peculiar  traits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  gentleman.  The  first  appearance  of  such  a 
class  in  English  history  is  found  about  the  reigii  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  They  were  Frenchmen  from  Normandy, 
and  favorites  with  the  pious,  but  weak,  Edward.  He  pro- 
moted them  to  high  offices,  was  guided  by  their  advice  in  gov- 
erning the  kingdom,  introduced  the  French  language  at  court, 
and  became  almost  a  Frenchman  himself.  The  dull,  filthy, 
sensual  Saxons,  were  thus  accustomed  to  look  on  the  French- 
men as  a  superior  class,  and  to  imitate  them.    In  a  succeeding 
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reign  these  foreigners  beoame  literally  the  masters  of  the 
Saxons.  Their  manners  were  refined,  they  were  nioe  and  par- 
ticular in  their  dress ;  small  eaters  and  drinkers,  and  choice 
in  their  food  and  drink.  In  all  these  respects  they  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  sluggish,  gluttonous  Saxons.  Their 
native  superiority  would  have  sufficed  to  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration, and  provoked  the  imitation  of  the  English  ;  added 
to  this,  their  position  as  rulers  and  masters,  made  them  the 
models  of  fashion,  the  gentlemen,  par  excellence^  of  England. 

Thus  the  fashionable  notion  of  gentlemen  arose,  and  it  has, 
with  little  change,  been  transmitted  to  the  fashionable  circles 
of  English  society  in  our  day.  All  classes  of  society  in  Eng- 
land abound  with  real  gentlemen — men  with  kind  and  brave 
souls,  and  cultivated  minds.  The  fashionable,  heartless  ex- 
olusives  are  scarce,  and  it  were  well  they  were  scarcer. 

The  writings  of  the  Doctor,  his  conversations,  and  his  life, 
constitute  together  the  most  improving  reading  (which  is  at 
the  same  time  easy  and  agreeable)  to  be  found  in  the  English, 
or  any  other  language.  They  teach  sound  morality,  pure 
Christianity,  conservative  and  loyal  patriotism,  lofty  sentiment, 
nice  honor,  and  true  gallantry,  in  easy  and  familiar  lessons. 
They  furnish  much  learning  and  useful  information,  and  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  as  to  all  kinds  of  learning.  They  constitute 
more  agreeable  reading  than  novels,  and  are  attended  with 
none  of  the  evils  of  novel  reading. 

Dr.  Johnson's  popularity  and  high  reputation  overshadowed 
and  obscured  the  literary  merits  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries, 
to  whom  posterity  is  now  doing '  fuller  justice.  As  writers, 
both  G-oldsmith  and  Boswell  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Hence 
their  works  have  twenty  readers  to  the  Doctor's  one.  'Tis 
true  the  Doctor  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  topics. 
Nothing  is  so  ephemeral  as  the  reputation  of  ordinary  poets, 
except  the  words  of  a  living  language.  No  literary  art,  no 
beauties  of  style,  can  long  sustain  public  interest  as  to  the 
lives,  conduct,  and  writings  of  common  poets,  and  except  Pope 
and  Milton,  Johnson's  poets  are  mere  writers  of  ordinary  genius. 

The  growth  and  changes  of  the  English  language  become 
more  rapid  as  civilization  and  learning  extend  and  improve, 
and  the  best  dictionary  must,  in  a  few  generations,  be  con- 
signed to  desuetude,  if  not  to  oblivion.  But  independent  of  a 
bad  selection  of  subjects,  hi§  style  is  neither  chaste  or  agree- 
able, nor  are  his  written  thoughts  profound,  bold,  or  original. 
On  paper,  he  was  modest,  and  therefore  dry  and  commonplace. 
In  conversation  he  was  audacious^  and  therefore  witty,  pro- 
found, original  and  instructive.     Genius,  without  audacitY^  ^ 
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a  hidden  and  wortMess  treasure.  Byron  affords  the  most 
striking  proof  and  illustration  of  this  truth.  Until  he  was 
lashed  into  fury  and  reckless  desperation  by  the  reviewers,  he 
wrote  not  a  line  deserving  the  name  of  poetry.  Great  as  are 
the  merits  of  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewersy  au- 
dacity is  its  chief  and  distinguishing  feature.  Until  then  he 
was  the  most  modest  and  meanest  of  poets ;  afterward  he 
was  the  most  audacious  and  greatest.  But  he  was  only  great 
whilst  he  was  audacious ;  as  in  Don  Juan^  Beppo^  and  the 
Vision  of  Judgment,  His  melancholy  productions  are  dull 
and  diabolical,  and  would  be  dangerous  if  much  read. 

Boswell  and  Goldsmith  are  simple  and  naive.  Their 
thoughts  gush  forth  with  as  little  premeditation  or  intonation 
as  the  waters  of  a  perennial  fountain.  They  are  great,  natural, 
truthful,  graceful  and  original,  like  the  doctor  in  Moliere, 
"despite  of  themselves."  With  them,  instinct,  involuntary 
impulse,  nature,  answered  in  place  of  audacity. 

Johnson  premeditated  his  great  sayings^  they  let  their  fine 
thoughts  out  because  they  could  not  help  it.  They  were  mere 
geniuses,  and  the  slaves  of  their  genius  ;  Johnson  was  more  ; 
he  was  a  great  man,  who  used  genius  as  his  slave  and  minis- 
ter. The  world  did  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Johnson  in  his 
lifetime;  justice  has  never  been  rendered  to^the  genius  of 
Boswell  and  Goldsmith. 

Boswell's  Life  and  Anecdotes  of  Dr,  Johnson  is  the  most 
fascinating  book  in  the  English  language.  To  understand  and 
appreciate  so  great  a  mind  as  Johnson's,  required  fine  taste, 
extensive  learning,  and  philosophical  comprehension.  All  these 
Boswell  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hundreds  of  his 
cotemporaries  collected  and  published  anecdotes  of  Johnson  ; 
none  of  them  succeeded  half  so  well  as  he  did.  His  want  of 
self-respect  continually  disgusts  the  reader,  yet  despite  of  this 
drawback  he  reads  on.  The  greatness  of  the  author,  the 
biographer,  the  genius,  makes  us  excuse  the  littleness  of  the 
man.  Had  Boswell  possessed  an  elevated  soul,  had  he  been  a 
great  man,  men  would  have  at  once  acknowledged  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  We  unconsciously  pay  the  highest  tri- 
bute to  the  author,  when  we  complain  of  the  meanness  of  the 
man.  The  peculiar  talent  of  Boswell  was  appreciativeness. 
He  discovered,  perceived,  felt,  and  understood  excellence  in 
others,  better  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.  This  kept  him 
on  the  great  in  every  profession  and  walk  of  life.  He  was 
continually  lion-hunting,  and  had  the  good  sense  and  sagacity, 
never  to  follow  the  trail  of  smaller  game.  His  instinct  dis- 
tinguished the  "  true  lion,"  as  infallibly  as  Falstaff  did  the 
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"  true  Prince."  This  talent  of  appreoiativeness,  is  inestima- 
ble in  society,  for  a  good  talker  is  useless  and  wretched  with- 
out a  good  listener-^)ne  who  knows  what  and  when  to  admire. 
This  talent  is  indispensable  to  a  biographer,  and  biography, 
wall  composed,  is  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  form  of 
historical  writing. 

Boswell  was  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of  various  and  extensive 
reading,  and  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence.  The  study  and  practice 
of  the  civil  law  (the  law  of  Scotland)  improve  and  enlarge 
the  mind,  because  the  reason  of  the  civil  law  is  natural  reason. 
The  t.00  close  and  exclusive  pursuit  .of  the  common  law  is 
sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  warp  and  narrow  the  intellect,  because 
it  begets  artificial  and  unnatural  views  of  human  rights,  duties, 
obligations,  and  relations.  Boswell  was  a  philosophic  thinker, 
a  metaphysician,  and  an  accurate  logician.  Johnson  was  nei- 
ther (in  its  technical  sense)  philosopher,  metaphysician,  or  logi- 
cian. In  this  lay  the  distinctive  greatness  of  his  character. 
His  faith  in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in  politics,  was  firmly 
settled  and  fixed  ere  he  was  old  tsnough  to  indulge  in  abstract 
metaphysical  investigations,  or  to  pursue  a  continuous  and 
conservative  process  of  logical  deduction.  So  firm  were  his 
convictions  on  these  subjects  that,  in  after-life,  when  his  men- 
tal faculty  matured,  he  recoiled  from  any  chain  of  thought, 
any  metaphyseal  abstraction,  or  logical  ratiocination,  which 
might  shake  or  undermine  those  convictions.  He  was  afraid 
to  trust  his  own  reasoning  on  these  sacred  subjects,  and  frown- 
ed down,  or  bawled  down,  the  reasoning  of  other  people. 
Faith  was  too  precious  and  too  sacred,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  crucible  of  logic  or  metaphysics.  His  answer 
to  the  theories  of  Hume  and  Berkley  (which  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world)  was  to  bring  his  cane  in  violent 
contact  with  a  rock  on  which  he  was  standing.  Walter  Scott 
gives  an  anecdote,  omitted  by  Boswell,  that  finely  illustrates 
how  he  used  epithets  instead  of  arguments,  whenever  matters 
.  of  faith  were  assailed.  This  anecdote  is  only  an  aggravated 
instance  of  his  usual  habit  of  bawling,  instead  of  arguing  : 

"  Mr.  Boswell  has  chosen  to  omit,  for  reasons  that  will  be  presently  obvious, 
that  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  met  at  Glasgow;  but  I  have  been  a-sured  by 
Professor  John  Miller  that  they  did  so,  and  that  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in 
which  he  had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  another  company  where  Miller 
was.  Knowing  that  Smith  had  been  in  Johnson*s  society,  they  were  anxious  to 
know  what  had  passed,  and  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Smith's  temper  seemed  much 
ruffled.  At  first  Smith  would  only  answer,  *He*s  a  brute,  he's  a  brute;'  but 
on  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner  saw  Smith  than  he 
attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his  famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume.  Smith 
▼indicated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  *  What  did  Johnson  say  V  was  the  uni- 
versal inquiry.     *  Why,  he  said,'  replied  Smith,  with  the  deepest  expression  of 
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resentment,  '  he  said,  "  You  lie  /  "  '    *  And  what  did  you  reply  V    'I  said,  **  Too 

are  a  son  of  a ! '"    On  such  terms  did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and 

part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  two  great  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy." 

This  anecdote  not  only  shows  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  emi- 
nently unphilosophioal  in  mind  and  temper,  but  also  that  his 
gusts  of  passion  were  directed  against  false  and  immoral  opin- 
ions, not  against  men.  He  hated  infidelity,  and  was  eminently 
right  in  never  treating  it  with  tolerance  or  courtesy.  He  had 
no  quarrel  with  Hume  or  Adam  Smith,  but  he  was  very  right 
to  insult  them  personally,  for  holding  and  publishing  opinions 
destructive  of  all  human  faith,  virtue,  and  happiness.  The 
contemptible  age  was  just  setting  in,  the  age  which  saw  little 
or  no  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  between  religion  and 
irreligion,  and  which  was  tolerant  of  all  heresies  and  differen- 
ces of  faith  and  opinion,  because  it  had  no  faith  or  opinion  of 
its  own.  Boswell  boasted  that  he  was  a  cosmopolitan,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  world,  with  no  prejudices,  no  convictions,  no  pecu- 
liar or  national  opinions.  Such  a  fashionable  monkey  is  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  the  animals  formed  by  Deity.  He  is 
adopted  and  belongs  to  no  place,  no  time,  no  circumstances. 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Johnson,  the  great  intellects  of  Eng- 
land ,  were  preeminently  E  nglishmen.  Their  national  prejudices 
and  peculiarities  are  their  greatest  merit.  No  modern  can 
write  like  a  Greek  or  a  Roman,  and  his  only  chance  for  dis- 
tinction or  usefulness  is  to  write  of  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  nothing  about.  Milton  foolishly  tried  to  com- 
pete with  the  prophets  of  Judea,  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  medieeval  writers  of  romance, 
on  their  own  grounds.  He  was  ashamed  to  be  an  English- 
man, and  yet  could  not  divest  himself  of  English  notions, 
and  hence  sets  his  angete  to  firing  cannon  with  about  as  much 
skill  as  modem  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

He  wrote  some  passages  of  poetry  of  the  highest  excellence, 
but  most  that  he  wrote  is  a  monstrous  deformity  and  abortion, 
simply  because  it  is  highly  artificial,  conceited,  affected, 
unnatural,  and  un-English.  It  is  fashionable  to  laud  him,  but 
not  to  read  him — except  the  first  two  books  of  Paradise  Losty 
he  is  not  worth  reading.  If  he  had  written  well,  he  would 
be  much  read,  at  least  by  the  intelligent.  When  cant,  fanat- 
icism, and  demagogism  have  cooled  down,  the  tyrant  over 
woman  and  the  apologist  of  regicides  will  have  as  few  admirers 
as  the  poet.  Bigots,  schismatics,  and  radicals,  have  so  far 
feebly  upheld  his  waning  reputation.  Without  reputation 
themselves,  their  endorsement  of  his  reputation  will  no  longer 
be  honored. 
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A  man  withoat  nationality  of  feelings,  prejudices,  and  man- 
ners, is  without  distinctive  character,  and  very  generally  void 
of  patriotism.  Better  not  educate  children  at  all,  than  send 
them  to  foreign  parts  for  education  :  for  on  their  return  home 
they  introduce  false,  unsuitable,  and  noxious  opinions,  manners, 
and  customs,  and  cool  down  the  self-respect  and  patriotism  of 
their  neighbors. 

The  Southern  medical  students  who  lately  deserted  Northern 
colleges  deserve  immortal  honor.  It  is  time  the  South  should 
educate  her  sons.  It  will  be  entirely  the  fault  of  parents  if 
she  do  not.  Patronage  is  all  our  literary  institutions  want  to 
make  them  equal  to  any  in  the  world — ^for  Southern  youths, 
tenfold  better  than  any  in  the  world. 

Johnson,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  a  zealous  Jacobite ; 
and  Jacobite  and  gentleman  are  convertible  terms.  Like 
Burke,  and  all  true  men,  he  was  the  devoted  admirer  and 
defender  of  woman ;  not  like  Cromwell's  clerk,  the  Puritan 
Milton,  her  tyrant.  The  following  rebuke  of  Boswell  is  worthy 
of  the  days  of  chivalry : 

"  I  have  began  to  indulge  old  Scottiah  sentiments,  and  to  express  a  warm 
regret  that,  by  our  union  with  England,  we  were  no  more.  Our  independent 
kingdom  was  lost.  Johnson. — *  Sir,  never  talk  of  your  independency,  who  could 
let  your  queen  remain  twenty  years  in  captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death,  vdth- 
out  even  a  pretence  of  justice;  without  your  ever  attempting  to  rescue  her; 
and  such  a  qiHsen,  too,  as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of  spirit  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  for !  " 

He  ought  also  to  have  reminded  Boswell  how,  when  Charles 
I.  threw  himself  for  protection  into  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men, they  basely  sold  htm  to  the  English. 

Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  should  have 
statues  in  every  Southern  capitol.  Thus  would  our  youth 
learn  what  are  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that  become  gen- 
tlemen and  cavaliers.  How  much  more  ennobling  the  con- 
templation of  such  stfittues,  than  the  prospect  of  the  college 
grounds  at  Yale,  adorned  by  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
regicide ! 

But,  as  a  part  of  our  business  is  to  teach  sound  orthodox 
morality,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without  rebuking 
Burke  and  Johnson  for  their  admiration  of  such  equivocal 
characters  as  Maria  Antoinette  and  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy reflection  that  men  bestow  all  their  admiration  on  such 
characters  as  Aspasia  and  Rhodope,  Delilah  and  Herodias, 
Cleopatra,  Lola  Montez,  and  Ninon  d'Enclos,  and  ridicule  the 
virtues  of  Hannah  More,  Miss  Edgworth,  Miss  Martineau, 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  Miss  Nightingale.  The  fact  is,  the  men  are  so 
bad,  that  they  are  afraid  to  encounter  very  good  women.  Their 
numerous  and  obtrusive  virtues  keep  them  aloof  Uk;^  ^^  ^«^Q£k 
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quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  There  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere.  Why  should  we  ridicule  that  virtue  which  we 
require  to  be  practised  ?  Why  admire  those  vices  we  profess 
to  condemn  ?  All  the  good  women  of  whom  history  gives 
account,  are  subjects  of  ridicule.  Nobody  will  fight  for  their 
reputations,  while  staid  moralists,  like  Burke  and  Johnson, 
are  ready  by  the  thousand  to  revive  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
gird  on  the  sword  to  fight  for  the  reputation  of  women  who 
never  cared  a  fig  for  character  or  reputation  themselves.  I  do 
believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  forced  to  choose  between  your  neigh- 
bor, the  good  Aunt  Phebe,  of  the  log  cabin,  and  the  petulant, 
hysterical,  but  graceful  and  beautiful  Widow  St.  Clair,  that 
you  would  spurn  the  trop  pranoncee  virtues  of  the  former,  and 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  bewitching  frailties  of  the 
latter  ;  at  least,  we  should  be  afraid  to  trust  you.  A  history 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  women  who  have  lived 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  would  be  the  very  worst  book 
that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  yet  it  would 
outsell  Scott's  novels  or  the  Log  Cabin. 

A  lady  (who  is  our  walking  scriptural  library)  has  just  now 
told|us  that  it  was  not  Herodias,  Herod's  sister,  but  Salome,  her 
daughter,  who  danced  so  successfully.  But  we  have  a  much 
graver  purpose  than  correcting  this  mere  error  in  the  name  of 
a  Jewish  danseuse.  We  lately  wrote  an  essay  for  this  Review 
in  which  we  maintained  that  the  ancients  exceeded  the  mod- 
erns in  all  the  fine  arts.  We  qualify  and  partly  retract  that 
theory.  We  out-dance  the  ancients  ;  and  dancing  is  one  of 
.the  fine  arts.  David  no  doubt  danced  very  well,  or  he  would 
not  have  exhibited  in  public.  Besides,  he  had  an  exquisite 
ear  for  music,  and  this  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  he 
danced  well.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  had  no 
more  taste  for  dancing  than  our  Indians ;  for  their  celebrated 
Pyrric  dances  were  more  abominable  than  the  Indian  war 
dance.  The  Romans,  indeed,  considered  dancing  a  gross  and 
disgraceful  immorality.  Cicero,  in  defending  Mureena  from 
the  charge  of  dancing,  says :  ^'  Nemo  enim  fere  saltat  sobrius, 
nisi  forte  insanit ;  neque  in  solitudine,  neque  in  convivio  mode- 
rate atque  honesto."  This  passage  is  suggested  to  us  by  our 
learned  clerical  friend  and  neighbor,  who  indulges  a  peculiar 
spite  against  this  elegant  fine-art  (we  suspect),  because  his 
early  juvenile'saltatorial  performances  were  not  so  distinguished 
for  excellence  as  his  equestrian  feats  and  Jehu  adventures. 

We  would  suppose  from  Virgil  that  Diana  and  her  train 
danced  pretty  well,  but  probably  the  poetic  description  far  ex- 
cels the  performance : 
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Quatis  in  Earota  sipis,  aut  per  jug;a  Cynthi 
Ezuent  Diana  choros,  quam  mille  secute 
Hine  atque  luire  glomerantur  Oreadss  ; 

This  certainly  is  very  fine,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Chotauk 
barbecues,  held  in  the  open  air,  under  a  cool  canopy  of  trees, 
with  Blind  Bill  and  Jerry  for  musicians.  Never  did  Orpheus 
play  such  music  (to  dance  after)  as  Blind  Bill  with  his  fife  and 
Jerry  with  his  inimitable  fiddle.  Bill  and  Jerry  were  classical 
characters  in  their  day,  and  not  to  have  known,  or  heard  of 
them,  ^'  argues  oneself  unknown."  It  is  a  pity  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle  is  so  sinful,  for  dancing  after  the  piano  is  an  up-hill 
business,  and  we  have  almost  forsworn  the  art  of  late  years.  * 
But  we  assure  Mr.  Editor  that  about  the  time  of  the  Chotauk 
barbecues  we  should  not  have  been  afraid  to  have  entered  the 
lists  against  Diana  and  all  her  nymphs,  at  Double-Shufile, 
Forked  Lightning,  and  Pigeon  Wing.  Even  now,  the  ladies 
say  we  are  no  mean  performer.     The  men  are  envious. 

Judging  from  the  fee,  we  should  say  that  at  dancing  Lola 
Montez  "  beat  the  Jews."  We  know  little  of  German  meta- 
physics, German  theology,  German  politics,  and  less  of  Ger- 
man geography — it  is  all  a  mystery  to  us.  At  a  venture,  we 
would  take  a  Louisiana  sugar  plantation,  well  stocked  with 
negroes,  in  preference  to  two  average-sized  German  kingdoms ; 
yet  we  wouldn't  give  one  German  kingdom  for  a  hundred 
heads  like  John  the  Baptist's.  Lola  Montez,  you  know,  danced 
herself,  early  in  life,  into  possession  of  one  of  these  kingdoms — 
I  forget  which.  Now,  the  ancients  can  show  no  such  success 
in  dancing  as  this— and  we  hereby  formally  admit,  that  in  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  moderns  excel  the  ancients. 

We  now  return  to  old  Doctor  Major,  Ursa  Major ^  when 
roused  by  opposition,  or  by  hearing  or  reading  anything  in  that 
strain  of  levity  in  which  we  have  just  indulged.  But  our  sub- 
ject is  a  very  grave  one,  and  we  must  intersperse  our  philo- 
sophic reflections  with  occasional  light  episode — **  Dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco.^^  We  can't  help  the  Latin,  for  the  idea  can't 
be  expressed  in  English  except  by  conveying  a  gross  insult  to 
the  writer  ;  who  would  resent  it,  if  told  **  he  played  the  fool 
on  any  occasion."  We  English  and  Americans  have  the 
coarsest,  bluntest,  vulgarest  sayings  and  maxims  of  any  other 
people — hence  the  necessity  of  quotation  ;  especially  from  the 
French,  who  are  admirable  at  gilding  the  pill  of  vice  with  a 
coating  of  virtue. 

Take  an  instance — ^the  English  saying,  "Honor  among 
thieves,"  is  nothing  but  the  French  "  Esprit  du  corpse  We 
could  give  many  other  like  ones, — but  the  Old  I)oct<5>t  Sa  Ni?^^- 
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ing,  and  his  temper  must  not  be  tampered  with ;  however  the 
reader  might  prefer  a  less  awe-inspiring  subject. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  adyocate  for  flogging,  both  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  school-room.  We  cordially  concur  with 
him,  but  go  much  farther  than  he.  We  think  it  quite  as  in- 
dispensable in  the  navy  and  army,  and  on  the  plantation,  as  in 
the  nursery  and  school-house.  Corporal  punishment  is  the 
only  punishment  which  man  can  inflict  on  his  fellow-man, 
and  flogging,  is  in  most  cases,  the  mildest,  most  expeditious 
and  efficacious  mode  of  corporal  punishment — ^it  is  an  old  and 
world-wide  institution,  founded  on  universal  experience,  and 
approved  by  all  authority,  human  and  divine.  Moral  suasion 
is  a  fallacy,  a  delusion,  a  humbug,  except  when  it  is  the  threat 
and  usual  precursor  of  physical  punishment.  There  are  no 
moral  forces  which  man  can  employ  in  governing  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  what  seem  so,  are  the  mere  premonitions  of  physical 
force,  or  corporal  punishment.  Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  naked- 
ness, are  as  strictly  physical  forces  as  birch  or  hickory  switches. 
The  child,  the  scholar,  or  the  slave,  who  works  for  fear  of 
losing  his  dinner,  is  as  much  the  subject  of  physical  force  as  he 
who  works  from  fear  of  the  rod ;  confinement,  imprisonment, 
stopping  of  rations,  are  just  as  much  corporal  punishments, 
and  just  as  disgraceful,  as  flogging.  The  pain  of  the  latter  is 
sooner  over,  and  of  course  accompanied  with  less  mental  pain. 
It  used  to  be  customary  to  whip  young  men  at  college,  and 
midshipmen  in  the  navy ;  it  was  considered  no  disgrace,  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable.  All  government  relies,  ultimately, 
solely  on  corporal  punishment,  for  enforcement,  and  it  is  the 
mere  caprice  of  fashion  that  makes  one  punishment  more  dis- 
graceful than  another.  To  cut  ofT  the  queue  in  China,  or  the 
beard  in  Turkey,  would  be  considered  more  disgraceful  than 
whipping.  Like  Falstaff,  we  think  death  the  least  honorable 
punishment :  "  We  like  not  the  grinning  honor  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter hath."  Yet  to  be  shot  is  considered  honorable,  to  be 
whipped,  disgraceful. 

The  superior  should  rarely  give  the  reasons  for  his  orders  to 
those  under  his  command,  and  never  give  excuses  or  reasons 
for  fpunishnient  inflicted  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Moral 
suasion,  in  its  every  aspect,  is  destructive  of  authority,  of 
order  and  good  government. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  whipping  in  the  army  and  navy  was 
absurd,  for  it  only  proposed  to  substitute  one  kind  of  corporal 
punishment  for  another.  The  soldier  and  sailor  sell  their 
bodies,  and  their  officers  are  bound  to  use  that  degree  of  phys- 
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ioal  foToe  that  will  compel  those  bodies  to  perform  the  proper 
movements  and  routine.  The  wheels  of  the  steamer  are  not  a 
whit  more  the  creatures  of  the  force  that  moves  them  than 
the  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the  latter  case,  expe- 
rience proves  flogging>to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  efficacious 
force. 

That  mode  of  corporal  punishment  which  produces  the 
largest  results  in  enforcing  obedience,  with  the  smallest  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  is  surely  the  least  disgraceful  and  best  mode  of 
punishment.  The  world,  until  the  other  day,  had  unanimously 
decided  that  flogging  was  this  desiderated  mode. 

Profoundly  metaphysical  as  is  the  subject  of  Free  Will,  it 
is  one  of  every  day  practical  importance,  and  which  should  not 
be  omitted  or  ignored  in  any  moral  or  religious  system.  Men 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  are  apt  to  be  less  enterprising, 
sanguine,  and  energetic.  Strange,  to  say,  we  find  that  they 
are  not  all  less  conscientious. 

We  think  that  reason  teaches  demonstratively  that  we  are 
not  free  agents,  but  that  instinct,  intuition,  involuntary  belief, 
convince  us  and  compel  us  to  believe  that  we  are  free  agents ; 
that  this  consciousness  of  free  agency,  which  we  cannot  throw 
off,  is  stronger  proof  of  its  truth  than  any  possible  argument 
against  it^,  because  such  consciousness  is  a  more  obvious  axiom 
than  any  premises  on  which  an  argument  can  be  erected 
against  free  will.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  expresses  the  same  theory : 
"  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s  an  end  of  it." 
Again  he  says  :  "  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free  than  you  are 
of  prescience  ;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger 
or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion  from  a 
deduction  of  reasoning."  Again :  ''  All  theory  is  against  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  all  experience  for  it."  It  seems  to  us  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  more  accurately  had  he  said  : 
All  reasoning'  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  all  conscious- 
ness for  it. 

Wo  think  this  much- vexed  question,  like  that  of  a  material 
or  physical  existence,  is  conclusively  settled  by  showing  that 
consciousness,  or  involuntary  belief,  is  the  highest  proof — is 
axiomatic  proof  in  morals. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  the  brilliant  circle  that  revolved 
around  them,  were  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  conservatives 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  infidel  philosophers  had  laid 
the  mine,  and  were  about  to  fire  it,  which,  exploding,  should 
shake  the  moral,  religious,  and  political  world  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  spread  devastation,  lust,  crime,  carnage,  and  anarchy, 
throughout  half  of  Christendom.     From  tlvft.t  dvj  ^  \^nOcoJ«v^\^. 
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held  high  carnival,  until  the  very  Pope  turned  Jacobin — and 
very  properly  got  driveiv  out  of  his  dominions  for  his  pains. 
This,  we  think,  wound  up  the  drama/  When  papa  got  drunk, 
his  children  began  to  see  the  hideousness  of  drunkenness,  and 
to  cool  off  and  get  sober  themselves. 

We  do  hope  and  trust  that  papa  has  resurrect>ed,  by  his 
Jacobinical  tantrams,  the  spirit  of  a  new  conservatism.  We 
do  hope  and  believe  further,  that  the  Democratic  party  of 
America,  which,  under  Jackson,  Blair,  and  Van  Buren,  was 
the  drunkest  of  all  his  children,  has  been  the  first  to  cool  off 
and  become  penitent.  This  cooling  off  is  a  terribly  painful 
process.  We  feel  for  them,  and  propose  to  give  them  something 
better  than  '*  hock  and  soda  water,"  which  Byron,  an  e:(pert 
himself,  declared  were  **  the  sovereignest  things  in  the  world," 
after  a  debauch. 

A  red  republican  Pope  has  begotten  a  conservative,  penitent, 
nervous  democracy  !  To  them  we  propose  to  bring  comfort, 
consolation,  and  advice.  We  prescribe  broken  doses  of  the 
writings  and  sayings  of  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
Conservatism  is  the  same  under  all  forms  of  government,  in 
all  ages  and  in  ail  countries.  Its  corner-stone  is,  that  govern- 
ment is  natural,  that  it  exists  by  the  will  and  design  of  God — 
that  it  is  therefore  of  Divine  right — whether  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  or  republican. 

At  present  we  have  only  room  for  some  admirable  remarks 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  toleration.  He  thinks,  as  we  do,  that  tolera- 
tion should  not  be  tolerated.  He  says  :  "  Every  society  has  a 
right  to  preserve  public  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a 
^ood  right  to  prohibit  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  have 
a  dangerous  tendency."  (Abolition  opinions,  for  example.)  **  To 
say  the  magistrate  has  this  right  is  using  an  inadequate  word  ; 
it  is  the  society  for  which  the  magistrate  is  the  agent.  He 
may  be  morally  or  theologically  wrong  in  restraining  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is 
politically  right."  Again  :  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  with  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  confound  liberty  of  think- 
ing with  liberty  of  talking^  nay,  with  liberty  of  preaching. 
Every  man  has  a  physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases,  for  it 
cannot  be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a  moral 
right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself  and  think  justly.  But, 
sir,  no  member  of  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine 
contrary  to  what  society  holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I 
say,  may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks,  but  while  he  thinks 
himself  righty  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he  thinks." 
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In  the  same  conversation  he  very  properly  maintains  that  the 
magistrate  should  prevent  teachers  or  peurents  from  teaching 
improper  doctrines,  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  society,  to  children.  Dr.  Mayo  replies,  that  govern- 
ment should  wait  for  some  overt  act.  Boswell  comes  to  John- 
son's aid,  and  fires  into  Mayo  in  fine  style.  Boswell :  '*  So, 
sir,  the  magistrate,  though  he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state 
charging  a  blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired  off?" 


ABT.  V.-MEIICO. 


"We  have  on  sundry  occasions  referred  to  Mexico  in  her  his- 
torical, political,  and  industrial  relations,  and  were  enabled  to 
impart  much  valuable  information,  derived  from  leading  au- 
thorities, or  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  prepared  for  our 
pages  by  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina. 

Having  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  a  volume  by 
Carlos  Butterfield,  which  is  very  full  of  recent  statistics  upon 
the  same  subject,  we  think  that  something  might  be  added 
advantageously  to  what  has  already  been  published  by  us. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  having  long  resided  in  Mexico,  conceived  the 
idea,  as  is  well  known,  of  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween the  ports  of  that  republic  and  those  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mexico  has  already  entered  into  a 
contract  with  him,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  $120,000 
per  annum  for  ten  years,  in  the  way  of  mail  service,  and  he 
asks  a  like  amount  from  our  own  government,  which  would 
have  been  granted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  post-office  bill. 

For  the  reasons  given  by  Senator  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana, 
we  should  be  in  favor  of  granting  the  desired  aid,  regarding 
the  proposition  to  stand  upon  very  different  grounds  from  those 
to  grant  subsidies  in  aid  of  European  lines.  We  think,  besides, 
that  it  would  be  a  more  legitimate  mode  of  operating  upon 
Mexico,  than  that  proposed  by  President  Buchanan,  and  re- 
cently reprobated  by  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  We  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Benjamin : 

. "  Thfire  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
not  only  in  relation  to  this  particular  line,  but  y>  all  the  ocean  mail  lines  of  the 
country.  It  is  this — that  independently  of  their  service  to  the  country,  in  carrying 
the  communications  between  our  merchants  and  those  of  foreign  nations,  they 
create  for  this  country  a  pre-eminent  moral  power,  a  commercial  power,  a  power 
over  public  opinion  in  the  countries  with  which  these  steamers  connect  us,  and 
which  gives  us  a  great  advantage  in  our  foreign  intercourse  with  thercv.  ^^^^ 
take  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  we  have  no  connecUon  Yi\\}CL\t  \  vcw^  qmt  ^^xoxdrx^a 
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there  has  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  and  Great  Britain  has  got  it  all.  Great 
Britain,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  foar  thousand  miles,  across  a  stormy  ocean,  has 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  this  sister  Repablic  that  touches  us,  simply  be- 
cause her  government  maintains  steam  lines  in  connection  with  Mexico,  and  our 
government  refuses  to  do  it." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  route  indicated  for  the 
steamers  from  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  : 

WnrowABD  Bouts. 


Steamers  of  the  l«t  and  16th  of  eseh  month. 


From  New-Orleana  or  Mobile  to  GalTOston. 

**     Galyestoa  to  Mata^^orda 

Matagorda  to  Brasos  de  Santiago  . . . . 

Brasoa  de  Santiago  to  Tampico , 

Tampico  to  Vera  Crns  

YeraCructo  Coatzacoalcos 

Coatiacoaleofl  to  Tabaaco 

Tabasco  to  Laguna 

Lagnna  to  Campeche 

Oampeche  to  Sisal 

Sieal  to  NewOrleans  or  Mobile 


If 
(f 
tt 

(f 
u 
u 


Total. 


Distances  in 

miles  from 

port  to  port 


2298 


ToUls 
from  New- 
Orleans 
or  Mobile. 


420 

420 

135 

555 

105 

750 

240 

000 

220 

1210 

120 

1330 

130 

1460 

48 

1508 

110 

1618 

100 

1718 

580 

2298 

LsswABD  Bouts. 


Distances  in 

miles  from 

port  to  port. 


Totals 
from  New- 
Orleans 
or  Mobile. 


Steamers  of  the  8th  and  24th  of  each  month. 


From  New-Orleans  or  Mobile  to  Sisal 

'*  Sisal  to  Campeche 

*'  Campeche  to  Laguna 

"  Laguna  to  Tabasco 

"  Tabasco  to  Coatzacoalcos 

'*  Coatzacoalcos  to  Vera  Cruz 

"  Vera  Cras  to  Tampico 

"  Tampico  to  Brazo8  de  Santiago 

"  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  Matagorda. . . 

"  Matagorda  to  G-alyeston 

"  Galredton  to  New-Orleans  or  Mobile 

Total 


The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  at  the  present  day  is 
estimated  as  follows  ;  and  the  table  shows  that  more  than  the 
half  of  it  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  besides  the  advantage  she 
derives  from  being  the  medium  of  exchange  for  nearly  all  of 
the  silver  exported  by  that  Republic. 

Exchanges  with  England  $33,400,000 

•*  "    United  States (1858)      8,700,000 

"    France 6,600,000 

•«  "     Germany 2,000,000 

*  "     Spain 1,200,000 

•*  *  *    Belgium 400,000 
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Exchange  with  Sardinia |100,000 

Gaatemala,    Ecuador,    New-Grenada,   Venezuela, 

and  Chili 600,000 

Island  of  Caha 1,200,000 

India  and  China 1,000,000 


(I 

u 


<( 

II 


Total $54,000,000 

Mr.  Butterfield  presents  a  series  of  valuable  tables,  all  going 
to  show  how  much  commercial  exchanges  are  increased  by  the 
establishment  of  steam  lines,  and  upon  this  point  we  regard 
the  matter  as  almost  axiomatic. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  how  vast,  is  the 
region  and  large  the  population  with  which  our  commercial 
relationsi  now  so  contracted,  are  to  be  enlarged : 


Countries. 


Mszieo 

Onba 

Other  West  India  Uands 

Central  America 

Soath  America 

Total  Bpaniah  America 

UnitedSUtes 

Canada 


Population. 


8,^088 
1,449,462 
2,407,154 
2,195,450 
20,787,874 


85,163,028 

80,900,000 

2,671,487 


Area  in 
square  milea 


766,482 

47,278 

49,015 

154.680 

6,636,639 


7,6-i3,994 

2,990.000 

857,822 


Densltj. 


10.8 
80.7 
60.0 
14.2 
S.l 


4.5 

10.2 

7.2 


The  following  table  will  show  the  commerce  of  the  above 
countries  with  all  the  world : 


Countries. 


Mexico 

Cuba    

Other  West  India  IsUnds . . . 

Central  America    

South  America 

Total  Spanish  America 

United  States 

Canada 


Popula- 
tion. 


8,283,088 
1,449,462 
2,497,154 
2,195,450 
20,787,874 


35,163,028 

30,500,000 

2,671,487 


Imports. 


$26,000,00 

39.560,299 

41,813,262 

6,648,017 

127,131,245 


240.152.823 

282.613,150 

49,288,243 


■To. 

^1 


$3  14 

27  29 

16  74 

2  67 

6  13 


6  82 

9  26 

19  16 


Exports. 


$28,000,000 

46,702.055 

87,188.283 

6,566,246 

145.037,286 


263,583,870 

324.644,421 

31,813,020 


^  * 
<  ^ 


$3  38 

32  28 

14' 89 

2  99 

6  99 


7  49 
10  64 
12  37 


Total 

Foreign 

Commerce. 


$54,000,000  $6  52 
86,352,354  59  57 
79,001.545  31  63 
12,214,263   6  56 

272,168,631 13  12 


503,736,693 

607,257,671 

81,101,265 


9  ■*» 


14  81 
19  90 
31  63 


The  most  surprising  facts  are  deducible  from  the  annexed 
table.  Notwithstanding  our  immediate  proximity  to  these 
countries,  and  the  great  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  we 
have  but  one  seventh  of  the  Mexican  trade,  and  but  one  sixth 
of  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  South  America ! 
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Coantries. 


Mexico '., 

Cuba 

Other  W.  India  Islands 

Central  America 

South  America 

Total  Spanish  America 

Canada. 


Imports 

from 
U.  States. 


$3,815,825 
14,483,191 
11,685,473 
134,062 
12,078,544 


41,647,995 


17,029,264 


Imports 

from  all 

Countries. 


$26,000,000 

39.560,299 

4i;813,262 

6,648,017 

127,131,246 


240,162,823 


49,288,245 


Exporta 

to 
U.  States. 


$5,477,465 

27,214,846 

9,646,327 

132,427 

30,605,622 


73,166,687 


11,581,671 


Exporta 

to  all 

Couvtries. 


$28,000,000 

46,792,065 

87,188,283 

6,566,246 

145,037,286 


963,583,870 


81,813,020 


Total  trade 

with 
XJ.  States. 


$8,793,200 
41,(i48,037 
21,831,800 
267,389 
42,774,006 


114,814,682 


28.610,825 


Total  trado 

with  all 

Countries. 


$54,000,000 
86,362,854 
70,001,645 
12,214,268 

272,168,531 


603,736,608 


81,101,285 


Our  remarks  will,  however,  be  confined  more  immediately 
to  Mexico. 

The  extreme  length  of  Mexico  is  upward  of  2,000  miles, 
and  breadth  1,100  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  1,600  miles  on 
the  Gulf  and  Carribean  Sea,  and  4,200  on  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  of  California.  The  population  is  divided  into  (by  ap- 
proximation) 

European  Blood 1,656,620 

Native  "     2,208,824 

Mixed  "     4,417,644 

Total 8,283,088 

The  number  includes  5,404  Spaniards,  2,125  Frenchmen, 
649  Englishmen,  632  Germans,  646  Americans,  &c.  These 
elude  males  only. 

TiBKITORIAL  DiTISIORS   AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 


States. 


Agaas  Caliontos 

Chihuahua 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Duian^o  

Guanajuato 

Guerrero .*. 

Jalisco 

Hichoacan 

Mexico  

Nuero  Leon  y  Coahuila.. 

Oajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro •. . . . 

Sonora  

San  Luis  Poto8i 

Sinaloa 

Tamaulipas 

Tabasco 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cruz  

Yucatan 

Zacatecas  

Territory  of  Lower  GalMa 
District  of  Mexico 


Area 

in 
square 

miles. 


2,647 
80,701 

2.918 
18,051 
46,8.57 
14,035 
80,926 
46:945 
22,220 
18,881 
70J93 
34,918 

8,581 

1,820 
86,855 
27,194 
32,586 
29,314 
18,996 

1,918 
26,493 
47,258 
26,8:'>3 
68,620 
87 


Popula- 
tion. 


83,243 
160,000 

61,243 
161,914 
156^519 
929,431 
270,000 
804,058 
491,679 
1,012,554 
212,459 
581,962 
656,622 
180,000 
147,133 
390,360 
160,000 
103,514 

75.901 

80,171 
338,859 
680,32-> 
302.141 
9.000 
230,000 


Average 
popula- 
tion to 
square 
mile. 


31.44 

1.9s 

20.98 

8.96 

8.34 

66.22 

8.7a 

17.12 

22.12 

63.62 

3.00 

16.64 

76.40 

98  90 

1.69 

14.35 

4.91 

3.70 

3.99 

41.79 

12.79 

14.39 

11.26 

15 

2643.67 


Capitals  of  States, 


Total I  766.4821    8,2S3,0%% 


.r 


■  ••••• 


Agnas  Calientes 
Chihuahua  .... 

Colima 

San  Cristobal . . 

Durango 

Guanjuato  .... 

TixtU 

Guadalajara  .... 

Morelia 

Toluca 

Monterej 

Oojaca. 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Ouliacan 

Ciudad  Victoria. . 
San  Juan  Bantista 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Merida 

Zacatecas 

La  Paz 

Mexico 


Popula- 
tion 
of 
Capitals. 


Vi.%\ 


20,000 

12,000 

31,774 

7,669 

12,449 

63,308 

6,600 

68,000 

26,000 

12,000 

13,534 

26,000 

76.000 

47;670 

7,000 

33,681 

10,000 

6,164 

6,600 

3,463 

0,647 

23,576 

15,427 

600 

300,000 


Distance 

from 
Mexico 

in 
miles. 


364 
867 
447 
762 
628 
244 
182 
414 
180 
42 
612 
281 
72 
148 

1,515 
297 

1,040 

607 

622 

67 

242 

1.005 
330 

1,083 


734,742 
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Mexico  is  divided  into  three  regions,  or  superficial  strata, 
which  are  classed  as  follows  : 

Ist.  The  Tierras  Calientes,  or  hot  lands,  which  embrace 
chiefly  that  portion  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  extend  up  the  slope  of  the  respective  ranges  to  an 
elevation  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet. 

This  division,  however,  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
coast,  for  it  also  includes  such  portions  of  the  interior  as  do  not 
exceed  tliis  elevation,  and  where  there  is  heat  and  moisture 
enough  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

2d. .  The  Tierras  Templedas,  or  temperate  regions,  comprise 
all  that  greater  portion  of  the  Republic  having  an  elevation  of 
between  four  thousand  and  eight  thousand  feet,  embracing  the 
whole  vast  plateau  stretched  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Gulf  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  This  is  the  characteristic 
region  of  Mexico,  and  includes  within  its  limits  all  the  great 
centres  of  population  of  the  Republic. 

3d.  The  Tierras  Frias,  or  cold  lands.  These  comprise  the 
mountainous  districts  rising  above  the  level  of  the  Tierras 
Templedas  up  to  the  limit  of  constant  snow. 

Between  these  elevations  of  eight  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand feet  a  considerable  Indian  population,  hardy  and  indepen- 
dent, are  to  be  found  upon  the  Sierras,  and  also  within  it 
are  many  of  the  most  extensive  mining  districts  of  the  country. 

Mexico  abounds  in  flocks  and  herds  and  innumerable  quan- 
tities of  wild  cattle,  and  her  vegetable  kingdom  embraces 
almost  every  known  product.  The  soil,  in  parts,  is  of  almost 
fabulous  fertility.  The  forests  abound  in  the  most  valuable 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  &c.,  and  timber  of  the  most  excellent 
quality.  Dye-woods  also  abound.  The  mines  include  gold 
and  silver  mainly,  but  coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  cobalt, 
sulphur,  salt,  porcelain,  &c.,  exist  in  abundance,  and  need  but 
the  hand  of  industry  to  be  developed.  Precious  stones  and 
building  stones  are  not  wanting. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  fabrics,  as  well  as  cotton  and  silk  in  their  raw  state,  bran- 
dies, wines,  liquors,  oil,  earthenware,  glass,  quicksilver,  iron, 
guns,  steel,  tin,  hardware,  watches,  jewelry,  paper,  machinery, 
wax,  cocoa,  carriages,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  books, 
and  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 

The  exports  are  principally  of  gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and 
bars,  of  which  precious  metals  an  amount  equal  to  twenty -two 
or  twenty-three  millions  are  annually  extracted.  The  remain- 
ing five  or  six  millions  is  made  up  by  cochineal,  vanilla^  to- 
bacco, coffee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  Ameucwi  ^o^,  ^^kx^^c^j^^^^n 
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hides,  tallow,  timber,  oattle,  logwood,  indigo,  cocoa,  pepper, 
salt,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  mo&er-of-pearls,  meat  and  fish 
salted,  rioe,  beans,  hats,  woollen  fabrics,  biscuit,  frait,  sugar 
preserves,  and  other  articles  of  small  value. 

Internal  communication  in  Mexico  is  of  course  conduct- 
ed  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages.  Pack-mules  con- 
vey most  of  l£e.  merchandise  from  place  to  place.  Travellers 
adopt  of  necessity  the  mule's  or  the  horse's  back,  except  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  San  Bias  on  the  Pacific,  where  there  is  a  line 
of  diligences,  passing  through  the  capital  and  other  cities  (912 
miles)  in  eleven  days. 

Only  one  eighth  of  the  soil  is  under  tillage.  The  total  agri- 
cultural production  is  estimated  to  be  in  amount  about 
$260,000,000,  and  thefoUowing  are  some  of  the  leading  items: 

Sugar^Cane. — The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  as  much  from 
its  enormous  yield  as  from  its  good  quality,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  Republic,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  produced  for  exportation.  In  Mexico,  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Michoacan,  Tabasco,  Oajaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan, 
Sonora,  and  Lower  California,  exist  large  plantations.  In  the 
first  six  states  mentioned  above,  are  manufactured  yearly 
40,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  following  proportions : 

Mexico, 25.000,000  lbs. 

Puebla, 4,000,000 

Vera  Craz 2,600,000 

Michoacan 6,000,000 

Tabasco, 2,000,000 

Oajaca, 1,600,000 

40,000,000 

Coffee  has  been  produced  of  very  good  quality  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Autlan  and  Topic,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco ;  but  the 
best  is  found  in  Cuernavaoa,  Coliraa,  and  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz ;  which  is,  as  before  stated,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  produced  in  Any  part  of  the  world. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  success  in  many  parts  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  destined  to  become  an  article  of  extensive  ex- 
portation, particularly  that  produced  in  Tabasco,  called  "  Ta- 
baco  de  Corral,"  and,  in  fact,  that  of  many  other  districts  can 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  best  grown  in  Cuba. 

Indigo  is  found  wild  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of 
Oajaca,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Michoacan,  and  Colima. 
That  produced  in  the  last-mentioned  place  is  considered  to  be 
of  a  superior  quality. 

Rice  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Tierras 
CalienteSf  in  damp  and  maxsYi^  svta^Uoiis^  and  yields  from  40 
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to  60  per  bent.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  agricultural  industry,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of 
many  localities  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth. 

Cocoa  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  Tabasco  and  Sooonusco, 
in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  other  places  in  the  States  on  that 
side  of  the  G-ulf,  and  perhaps  yields  the  best  in  the  world. 

Flax  and  Hemp  are  successfully  cultivated ;  the  latter  par- 
ticularly, in  the  southern  districts  of  Michoacan,  where  it 
grows  even  spontaneously.  The  product  is  very  large,  and  the 
fabrics  made  from  it  highly  approved. 

Cotton. — Throughout  tiie  cotton-growing  districts  of  the 
United  States  the  cotton  plant  is  of  annual  growth  ;  frost  de- 
stroys it,  and  the  planter  is  obliged  to  renew  the  seed  lor 
every  crop.  But  in  the  Tierras  Calientes  of  Mexico  this  is  not 
requisite,  as  the  tree  propagates  itself,  and  the  laborers  are 
only  required  to  keep  the  fields  clear  of  useless  vegetation. 
The  production,  however,  is  very  limited,  not  at. all  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  factories  in  the  Republic,  and  probably  does 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  over  25,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each, 
per  annum. 

Cochineal. — 'The  cultivation  of  this  article  has  always  been 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  State  of  Oajaca.  The 
crop  and  value  of  it  in  the  years  1854  and  1855  were  in  that 
State  alone  as  follows : 

Ooehinwd  Zacfttillo.  Grand  BUncA.  Oranllla.  Value. 

1854 150,526  lbs .682,625  lbs 2,450  lbs $523,488 

1855 146,050       500,625       1,560        469,709 


Total,. 295,576      1,183,160      4,000         $988,142 

Vanilla.  Tlie  vanilla  bean  is  cultivated  on  a  few  plantations . 
in  Oajaca,  and  also  grows  there,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  spontaneously,  in  large  quantities.  In  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  exportation,  with  a  gradual  increase 
of  shipments  annually. 

The  Grape. — ^Although  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  would  be 
a  most  important  branch  of  industry,  still  it  is  at  present 
limited  principally  to  the  town  of  Parras,  in  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila,  where  excellent  wine  has  been  produced.  In  Chihua- 
hua and  Senora,  however,  wine  and  brandy  are  produced 
from  the  grape,  and  in  Durango,  Zacatecas  and  Jalisco,  a 
liquor  called  ^'  Mescal,"  is  manufactured  to  a  large  extent. 

Maize. — This  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  America,  is  cul- 
tivated as  well  in  the  hot  regions  as  in  the  temperate  and  cold. 
It  has  a  very  large  consumption  in  this  country ^  bo^V^fet  \5isx.- 
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man  food  and  for  fattening  animals.  In  the  hot  regions  it  pro* 
duces  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  grains  for 
each  one  planted,  and  in  a  district  near  the  capital  as  many 
as  six  hundred.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  two  crops  are 
gathered  annually,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  frequent  instances 
on  the  G-ulf  coast  of  three  harvests  on  the  same  ground  in  one 
year. 

Frijol^  or  Black  jBcaw.— In  the  fields  of  wheat  and  maize  is 
sown  the  frijol,  or  black  bean,  which  is  most  extensively  con- 
sumed in  Mexico,  and  is  as  much  of  a  national  dish  with  the 
Mexicans  as  the  potato  is  with  the  Irish. 

Wheat  is  cultivated  on  all  the  central  table  lands.  The 
best  is  found  in  Atlisco,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  in  the  fer« 
tile  valleys  between  Queretaro  and  Gruanajuato,  called  the 
Bajio,  where  it  yields  sixty  bushels  to  one  sown.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  other  sections  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  yield  has  been  computed  by  reliable  authorities  at 
nearly  double  that  amount.  - 

Barley. — This  grain  is  also  extensively  cultivated  on  all  the 
central  table  lands  with  equally  abundant  harvests.  There  is 
a  very  great  consumption  of  it  throughout  the  country,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  forage  used  by  the  muleteers 
and  wagoners  for  the  animals  of  the  immense  transportation 
trains. 

Trees. — Besides  almost  every  variety  of  fruit-trees  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Mexico  possesses  an  inex. 
haustible  source  of  wealth  in  the  natural  products  of  the  for- 
ests, which  furnish  abundantly  a  supply  of  the  several  woods 
employed  in  ship-building  and  other  mechanical  arts,  for  works 
of  either  use  or  fancy. 

The  exportation  of  specie  from  Mexico,  which  does  not  in- 
clude several  millions  taken  out  clandestinely,  was  as  follows 
in  1856 : 

Legal  Exportation  of  Specie  from  all  Parts  of  the  Republic,  for  the  year  1866. 

Tampico $4,415,623 

Tabasco 63,841 

Vera  CruE 8,l8r>,023 

Camargo 7.O0O 

Mier 6,862 

Piedras  Negrat II4 

Paso  del  Norte , 7,642 

ZapaluU 7,540 

Total  from  all  the  Republic $16,479  013 

The  value  of  real  estate  in  Mexico  is  ojficially  stated,  in  the 


Acapulco $32,485 

Gampeche 130,807 

Guaymas. 118,626 

Matamoras 795,945 

Mazatlan 1,331,039 

Manzanllio 631,904 

San  Bias 846,287 

Sisal 10,320 
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cities,  at  $635,000,000  and   in  the  country,  $720,000,000, 
amounting  in  all  to  $1,355,000,000. 
The  debt  of  the  Republic,  in  1857,  was 


Foreign  Debt 855,816.99 1 

Domestic  "     61,960,033 

Total $117,767,024 

The  clergy  number  4,610  individuals  and  there  are  58  nun- 
neries. It  can  be  safely  computed  that  the  total  amount  col- 
le6ted  at  this  date  by  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  under  the  head  of 
tithes,  parochial  dues,  charities,  ecclesiastical  fetes,  and  sale 
of  devotional  articles,  is  not  less  than  from  six  to  eight  million 
dollars  annually.  So  far  as  regards  the  property  of  the  clergy, 
some  writers  have  estimated  it  as  one  half  of  the  whole  real 
estate  in  the  country ;  others  at  one  third.  Setting  these 
statemeiits  aside,  the  total  value  of  their  property — ^including 
sums  subscribed  for  chaplaincies  and  gifts,  estates,  houses, 
churches,  and  other  resources — to-day,  may  be  computed  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty/ to  three  hundred  million  dollars,  not- 
withstanding the  great  losses  which  they  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered for  some  years  past.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,  which 
contains  five  thousand  houses,  valued  at  eighty  million  dollars, 
the  clergy  own  at  least  one  half.  The  income  of  the  above, 
added  to  the  tithes  and  parochial  dues,  etc.,  etc.,  warrant  us 
in  stating  that  the  Mexican  clergy  collect  throughout  the  ^ 
Republic  annually,  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  products  of  Mexican  manu- 
factures are  aguadiente,  sugar,  mescal  (which  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  agave),  soap,  oil,  wine  and  brandy,  delft  ware, 
gla^s,  paper,  cotton  thread  and  cloth,  woollen  and  silk  thread 
and  cloth,  harness  and  Tuscan  cloths,  which  are  made  from 
the  fibres  of  the  agave. 

The  manufactures  of  sugar  and  aguadiente  are  carried  on 
at  the  private  farms  of  individuals.  Mills  are  used  for  the 
former  and  alembics  for  the  latter.  The  system  followed  gene- 
rally is  ancient  and  very  imperfect,  but  on  some  -estates,  the 
modern  improvements  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  the  distillation  of  aguadiente  have  been  introduced. 
These  two  articles  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  States  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan 
and  Jalisco.  With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  wine  and 
brandy  firom  the  grape,  although  there  are  several  large  vine- 
yards in  the  States  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  G-uanajuato,  Oaja- 
ca,  Sonora,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Lower  California,  yet  it  is 
only  in  the  two  first-mentioned  of  the  abov^  §A».\ft!9»^  ^\A  ^"^a* 
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ticnlarly  in  Chihuahna,  where  wines  and  brandies  are  made 
in  any  quantity.  In  the  last-mentioned  State  25,000  barrels 
of  wine  and  11,600  of  brandy  were  made  in  1854. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  and  cloths, 
besides  the  great  number  of  spinning-wheels  and  looms  worked 
by  hand,  which  are  employed  'throughout  the  country  for  the 
making  of  checks  and  other  textile  fabrics  in  common  use, 
there  are  also  at  the  present  time  forty-six  large  factories,  using 
extensive  machinery,  in  the  States  of  Coahuila,  New  Leon, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  Vera  Cruz  and 
in  the  Federal  District. 

Although  there  are  some  of  the  finer  cloths  manufactured 
in  these,  the  principal  product  consists  of  thread  and  brown 
cottons,,  or  mantas.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Fomento,  in  1854,  there  were  7,274,779  pounds 
of  the  former,  and  875,224  pieces  of  the  latter  made  at  these 
factories  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  certain  quantity  of  tapes,  gloves, 
stockings,  and  other  similar  articles,  are  manufactured  in 
Mexico. 

Of  woollen  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  hand- 
looms  in  various  parts,  by  which  common  cloth,  frieze,  serges, 
druggets,  blankets,  &c.,  are  manufactured,  there  are  at  this 
time,  eight  large  woollen  manufactories  in  the  Federal  District, 
%nd  in  ihe  States  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecas,  and  Du- 
rango. At  these,  fine  cloths,  cassimeres,  oarpetings,  baize  and 
flannels,  and  other  stuffs,  are  'produced,  which,  in  price  and 
quality,  are  eqdal  to  any  imported. 

In  the  capital,  and  in  Puebla,  and  G-uadalajara,  there  are 
above  seventy  silk  machines  for  spinning  and  twisting  silk, 
worked  by  hand.  The  whole  number  of  pounds  twisted  in 
Mexico  in  a  year  may  be  estimated  at  40,000. 

There  are  eight  paper  factories  established  in  the  District 
and  State  of  Mexico,  Puebla  and  Jalisco,  which  produce  not 
only  sufficient  to  supply  the  press  of  the  Republic,  but  con- 
siderable quantities  for  other  uses.  Cotton  and  the  fibre  of 
the  maguey  are  the  principal  materials  used. 

There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  present 
annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  produced  in 
Mexico.  But  with  due  allowance  for  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  national  wealth,  we  may 
safely  put  down  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  Republic  at  $90,000,000  or  $100,000,000  an- 
nually. 
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In  the  States  of  Dncango,  Hexioo,  Mtchoaoan,  and  Oajaca, 
exist  various  iron  foandries,  where  the  best  quality  of  iron  ia 
manafactnred. 
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"  The  city  of  Hexioo,  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  remarkable  and  beautiful  valley  which  has 
been  described.  It  is  is  latitude  19°  25'  45"  N.,  and  lonm. 
tude  103°  45'  53"  W.  from  Greenwich,  but  its  elevation  above 
the  sea,  which  is  7,500  feet,  secures  tp  this  region  an  even, 
salubf'ous,  and  delightful  climate.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  city  ia  17°  (R.)  21°  (Cent.)  The  barometer  varies  between 
23°  and  23.2  English  inches.  The  magnetic  needle  dBolinea 
8°  30'  12"  to  the  Bast.  The  prevailing  winds  are  northeast 
and  north. 

"  The  city  is  on  a  perfect  level,  but  its  plan  is  somewhat 
irregular.  Length  from  north  to  south,  4,018  yards  ;  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  3,276.  There  are  252  squares  or  blocks 
of  buildings,  '{16  streets,  140  small,  irregular  streets,  12 
bridges,  ai^  90  plazas,  great  and  small.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  200,000.  The  foundation  of  the  city  by  the 
Aztecs  dates  1160,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan. 
Cortes  and  his  followers  conquered  and  destroyed  it  in  1531, 
at  which  time  it  may  have  CMintained  50,000  to  60,000  souls, 
though  Munchausen  accounts  would  make  it  appear  that  a 
million  and  a  half  of  hnman  beings  swarmed  about  this  local- 
ity. The  official  report  of  Cortes,  in  1524,  three  years  after 
the  conquest,  gives  30,000  as  the  population  of  the  now  cvt^ 
of  Mexico.     For  a  century  the  oitj  cottVtma.^  \o  'wvctsaaR.Nn. 
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numbers,  wealth,  and  power,  so  that  when  Captain  John  Smith 
and  his  followers  were  looking  for  gold  mines  in  Virginia,  and 
the  pilgrims  were  planting  com  in  Massachusetts,  an  empire 
had  been  founded  and  built  up  on  the  same  continent  by  Span- 
iards, and  the  most  stupendous  system  of  plunder  the  world 
ever  saw  was  then  and  there  in  vigorous  operation. 

'^  The  capital  of  the  republic  has  made  but  little  progress 
since  it  became  independent  of  Spain.  In  general  terms,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  inauguration  of  the  republic  brought  no 
peace  or  prosperity  to  the  country,  or  materially  advanced  the 
interests  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

<<  A  glance  at  the  map  will  convince  any  one  that  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  highly  important 
and  advantageous.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  country  of  sur- 
passing richness  and  beauty.  But  the  history  of  this  capital 
from  the  day  of  its  foundation  by  the  Aztecs,  precisely  seven 
centuries  ago,  is  one  of  constant  revolution  and  warfare.  No 
earthly  record  worthy  of  credence  excels  it.  From  first  to  last 
it  has  been  the  stronghold  of  political  dissensions  and  blood- 
shed. At  the  present  moment,  the  struggle  between  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  the  masses  and  the  determined  bigotry  and 
despotism  of  the  priesthood  and  their  followers,  is  going  on 
as  fiercely  as  ever.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  dark  night 
that  has  hung  over  this  beautiful  city  and  country  so  long,  is 
nearly  over,  and  that  in  our  day  the  light  of  wisdom,  truth, 
and  virtue,  will  dawn  upon  the  race  so  abused  and  despised 
by  all  the  world. 

''  The  city  of  Mexico,  with  its  surrounding  district,  is  des- 
tined to  possess  a  dense  population,  and  all  the  elements  of 
power,  by  which  it  will  figure  largely  in  the  world's  history, 
and  this  at  no  very  remote  day." 
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While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  beauty,  we  must  all 
admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  couplet,  which  runs  in  this 
wise : — 

**  'Tis  education  forms  the  youthful  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  mankind  should  receive  their  bias  and  direction  from 
their  youthful  training  and  instruction  ?  It  is  then  that  the 
wind  most  readily  receives  and  adopts  its  principles  and  views. 
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The  school-boy  of  a  dozen  summers,  however  precocious  or  bril- 
liant he  may  be,  blindly  receives  and  believes  ideas  which,  if 
never  presented  to  the  same  boy  until  he  was  a  man  of  twenty- 
five,  would  have  been  first  carefully  scrutinized,  and  then 
utterly  rejected.  It  is  with  the  mind  of  youth  as  with  the 
paper  upon  which  we  write.  At  the  first  both  lie,  untinged 
and  untouched,  waiting  till  some  hand  shall  inscribe  its  views 
upon  them.  Whoever  shall  first  disturb  the  primal  purity, 
whether  his  task  be  one  of  good  or  evil,  shall  thereon  leave  an 
influence  which  will  not  speedily  be  lost.  Other  and  later  in- 
scriptions may  make  their  impress,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  care- 
less observer,  they  may  seem  to  efface  all  traces  of  what  has 
gone  before.  Believe  it  hot,  these  early  impressions  may  be 
somewhat  weakened  and  obscured,  especially  to  the  outward 
gaze,  but  they  never  can  be  obliterated  ;  there  will  always  lin- 
ger some  traces  of  their  former  power.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  we  may  at  first  write  upon  the  virgin  page  or  the  un- 
trained mind  whatever  fancy  or  eccentricity  may  dictate,  and 
trust  to  a  later  date  to  rpmove  all  traces  of  tibat  which  we  have 
inscribed.  This  is  neither  wise  nor  true.  It  may  be  that  after- 
education  can  remove  the  more  glaring  features  of  error  which 
original  training  has  created,  but  some  blot  or  blemish  must 
needs  remain.  Moreover,  even  supposing  that  early  error  could 
be  quite  counteracted  and  corrected  by  after-teaching,  wherein 
lies  the  wisdom  of  giving  that  error  an  original  lodgment  in 
the  mind  ?  It  is  both  an  easier  and  a  more  pleasant  task  to 
create  impressions  and  views  than  to  destroy  them.  I  would 
much  rather  undertake  the  instruction  of  a  youth  who  had 
never  been  taught,  than  to  attempt  to  teach  one  who  had  been 
previously  taught  upon  a  plan  essentially  and  fundamentally 
erroneous. 

These  preliminary  remarks  have  been  uttered  with  especial 
reference  to  a  subject  of  the  weightiest  import  to  us  of  the 
South,  and  one  upon  which  and  every  matter  connected  with 
it,  we  cannot  be  too  keenly  sensitive.  I  mean  the  institution 
of  Negro  Slavery. 

When  the  public  mind  of  our  section  was  divided  as  to  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  this  institution,  when  probably  a  large 
majority  of  even  our  own  people  regarded  the  existence  of 
slavery  among  us  as  a  blot  on  our  fair  name,  and  when  sun- 
dry wild  and  impracticable  schemes  of  general  emancipation 
were  devised,  it  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should 
remain  indifferent  as  to  the  views  presented  to  our  youth,  on 
this  subject,  and  that  we  should  carelessly  allow  them  to  pe- 
ruse,  even  in  their  tender  years,  works  in  whi<i\\  ^Va.N^^'^  ^^^ 
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denounced  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  the  universal  raoe  of 
Ham's  descendants  were  blazoned  forth  as  a  set  of  dusky 
angels  and  martyrs.  Such  a  course  may  have  been  defensible 
at  that  period,  but  tell  me,  what  show  of  propriety  is  there  in 
its  continuance  at  the  present  day  ?  We  have  become  awake 
to  the  rightfulness  and  justice  of  our  stand  ;  we  have  come  to 
know  that  we  are  '<  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  complete  faUure  of  the  many  quixotic 
attempts  to  transform  negroes  into  prosperous  and  thriving 
freemen.  Why  then  should  we  wish  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  are  to  frame  and  control  public  opinion,  after  we 
have  passed  from  being,  should  be,  on  this  question  of  vital 
importance,  taught  doctrines  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
what  we  now  believe  ?  Common  sense,  the  dictates  of  self- 
preservation,  the  interests  of  what  we  deem  to  be  the  truth 
and  the  right,  all  equally  forbid  such  a  line  of  policy  ;  and  yet 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  our  present  conduct  in  this  regard,  is 
worthy  of  utter  and  complete  disapproval.  We  are  very  prop- 
erly, extremely  solicitous  that  no  books  of  doubtful  or  evil 
moral  tendency  shall  come  within  the  range  of  juvenile  read- 
ing. We  refuse  admittance  to  our  firesides  to  the  works  of 
Eugene  Sue,  Reynolds,  Tom  Paine,  or  any  others  which  may, 
perchance,  injure  youthful  morals  or  principles  of  belief;  in- 
deed, many  are  so  very  careful  on  this  point  as  to  taboo  many 
of  the  political  and  general  newspapers  of  the  day,  lest  their 
frequent  recital  of  crimes  and  enormities  may  prove  prejudi- 
cial. And  yet  on  the  great  question  of  slavery,  the  question 
which,  most  of  all,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Southern  So- 
ciety, the  question  upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  our 
acquittal  or  condemnation,  upon  this  question  are  we  criminally 
careless.  Wherein  consists  the  good  sense  of  prohibiting,  to  a 
Southern  school-boy,  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Greorge  Sand 
or  Paul  de  Eock,  while  the  same  youth  is  allowed,  at  will,  to 
devour  the  abominable  sophistries  and  jingling  rhymes  of 
Stowe  and  Whittier,  is  more  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. I  have,  however,  long  since  learned  that  the  custom 
is  a  very  general,  indeed,  nearly  a  universal  one.  What 
earthly  improvement  a  girl,  not  yet  '*  in  her  teens,"  or  a  boy 
not  yet  free  from  the  reign  of  the  "  roundabout,"  can  derive 
from  reading  works  wherein  they  are  constantly  informed  that 
their  fathers,  and  ancestors  generally,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  have  been  a  heartless,  cruel,  bloody-minded  set  of  rob- 
bers, kidnappers,  and  slave-whippers,  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
course  of  the  Southern  pubUc,  in  this  particular,  is  quite  inde- 
feDsible. 
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'  But,  if  onr  condnot  in  regard  to  works  of  fiotion  and  the 
like,  is  improper,  how  much  worse  is  it,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  department  of  school  books  ?  I  was  led  to  write 
this  article  by  the  pernsal  of  a  school  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  chanced  to  glance  over,  a  few  days  ago.  The 
work  is  evidently  meant  for  the  mere  tyro  in  historical  study, 
being  essentially  of  an  elementary  character,  and  is  doubtless 
the  first  of  a  series,  in  the  more  extended  volumes  of  which 
the  views  advanced  in  the  work  now  under  notice,  shall  be 
given  more  at  length.  What  is  the  language  of  this  book  ? 
In  a  chapter  which  treats  of  the  introduction  of  African  slavery 
into  America,  we  find  this  observation :  '<  Las  Casas,  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  spare  the  Indian,  little  thought  he  was 
arousing  a  spirit  of  avarice  which  would  inflict  cruel  wrong  on 
the  poor  African." 

And  again,  in  the  same  chapter  we  read  :  <<  The  negro 
thrives  best  in  a  warm  climate ;  it  is,  therefore,^  in  the  South 
alone,  that  slavery,  which  originally  existed  in  all  the  colonies, 
has  taken  such  a  hold,  and  continued  so  long,  that  the  removal 
of  the  evil,  though  much  to  be  desired,  has  become,  year  by 
year,  a  question  of  greater  difficulty." 

Now,  who  can  fail  to  question  the  propriety  of  inserting 
such  sentiments  as  the  above,  in  an  historical  treatise  which, 
so  far  from  descending  into  the  philosophy  and  relation  of 
events,  pretendedly  deals  with  merely  the  dry  bones,  the  dis- 
jecta  membra  of  the  science  ?  Where  a  mere  chronological 
narration  and  enumeration  of  events  is  proposed,  what  right 
has  the  author  to  step  aside  from  his  proper  course,  to  drag  in 
his  own  private  views  on  vexed  questions  of  great  national 
import?  He  might  quite  as  properly  branch  off  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  exact  sciences  or  the  atomic  theory.  A  work 
of  this  mere  outline  character,  and  which  does  not  pretend  to 
give  matters  in  all  their  minutisD  and  philosophical  bearings, 
had  best  maintain  an  impartial  stand  on  great  mooted  points. 
If  such  books  are  designed  to  open  up  or  prosecute  a  crusade 
against  slavery,  methinks  it  would  be  more  fair  and  honorable 
to  come  among  us,  in  their  true  garb.  Let  them  not  sail 
under  any  friendly  or  neutral  flag,  but  show  in  full  view  the 
black  piratical  ensign  of  Abolitionism. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  work  from  which  I 
have  above  quoted,  is  of  an  uncommon  character,  or  that  the 
course  it  pursues  is  one  unusually  followed.  Far  from  it,  ab 
uno  disce  omnes. 

In  every  department  of  school-literature  will  you  find  num- 
bers of  such.     Indeed,  the  one  to  which  I  have  refett^d^  Sa»  ^^x 
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less  objectionable,  in  this  respect,  than  many  others  I  have 
seen.  It  would  seem  as  though  Northern  cunning  and  in- 
genuity had  exercised  its  utmost  power  in  the  furtherenoe  of 
this  system,  regarding  it,  doubtless,  as  a  most  efficient  mode 
of  corrupting  the  minds  of  Southern  youth,  and  introducing 
their  dangerous  heresies  among  us. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  histories  used  in  our  schools 
are  built  upon  this  plan.  They  are  filled  with  praise  and  glo- 
rification of  the  first  settlers  of  the  New-England  and  North- 
ern States  generally,  as  a  set  of  incorruptible  patriots,  irre- 
proachable moralists,  and  most  exemplary  models  for  future 
imitation.  And  their  descendants  are  depicted  as  fully  equal- 
ling the  standard  set  for  them  by  their  distinguished  ancestors, 
of  unexceptionable  demeanor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indi- 
viduals, who  organized  society  in  the  Southern  States,  are  pic- 
tured as  a  race  of  immoral  reprobates,  who  have  handed 
down  all  their  vices  and  evil  habits  to  their  descendants  of 
this  day.  While  the  ftistitution  of  slavery,  and  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  country,  are  made  the  occasion  of  much  violent 
invective,  there  is  but  a  slight  effort  at  rebuke,  and  a  large 
amount  of  apology  is  offered,  for  the  amusements  of  burning 
witches,  hanging  Quakers,  and  banishing  Baptists,  formerly 
so  very  popular  in  New-England.  While  we,  who  now  sup- 
port and  defend  the  institution  of  slavery,  are  either  denounced 
or  pitied,  the  residents  of  the  Northern  States,  who  have  al- 
ways been  the  chief  prosecutors  of  the  slave-trade,  are  allowed 
to  pass  uncon3ured.     Such  is  the  state  of  the  histories. 

.  In  many  of  the  collections  of  speeches,  works  which  are  put 
into  the  possession  of  our  boys,  so  soon  as  they  become  infected 
with  the  oratorio  fever,  will  be  found  sundry  poetical  lamenta- 
tions over  the  sad  fate  of  the  lamb-like,  innocent,  intellectual 
darkey^  and  a  heavy  seasoning  of  curses,  deep  and  manifold, 
against  the  cupidity  and  hard-heartedness  of  Southern  people 
generally.  Here  and  there,  too,  will  you  stumble  upon  some 
prose  article,  dwelling  extensively  in  the  pathetic,  wherein  the 
imagined  sorrows  and  troubles  of  certain  dusky  specimens 
of  "  nature's  noblemen"  are  fully  considered. 

In  the  reading  books,  even  in  the  spelling  books  which  the 
North  furnishes  us,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are 
found  allusions,  more  or  less  covert,  and  observations,  more  or 
less  disparaging,  according  to  the  policy  of  IJie  author,  upon 
our  peculiar  institutions. 

Those  of  our  scholars  who  may  chance  to  pursue  the  study 
of  moral  science,  will  very  probably  have  furnished  them  some 
lengthy  and  abstruse  reflections  upon  the  enormity  of  slave- 
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holding,  its  sinfulness,  and  its  violation  of  every  precept  of 
moral  government.  These  bring  their  false  logic  and  windy 
sophistries  to  bear  upon  us,  and  introduce  long  exploded  dog- 
mas to  prove  the  immorality  of  slavery,  and  the  heinous  tur- 
pitude of  slaveholders. 

Thus  it  is  in  every  branch  alike.  Wherever,  by  any  possi- 
bility, a  discussion  and  denunciation  of  slavery  can  be  intro- 
duced, even  by  never  so  great  a  departure  from  the  object 
legitimately  under  notice,  that  departure  is  made.  The  animus 
pervading  many  of  these  works  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  the  chosen  agents  for  conducting  a  warm,  vigorous 
crusade  against  us,  the  poor,  benighted  sinners  of  the  South. 
They  seem  to  regard  Southern  society  as  composed  of  a  race 
so  blind,  morally  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view  alike,  that 
they  will  gladly  receive  without  questioning  the  books  sent 
them,  even  though  filled  with  foul  calumnies  against  themselves. 

Let  us  prove  the  falsity  of  this  belief.  Let  us  drive  these 
incendiaries  from  among  us.  We  forbid  the  abolitionist  an 
abode  in  our  midst,  whenever  he  dares  openly  to  declare 
and  promulgate  his  opinions.  Why  should  we  be  more  con- 
siderate and  forbearing  toward  his  published  or  written  senti- 
ments than  we  are  toward  his  spoken  ones  ?  We  guard,  by 
heavy  penalties,  against  the  possibility  of  his  tampering  with 
our  slave  population.  We  allow  no  interference  with  them  on 
his  part.  Shall  we  be  less  careful  when  our  youth,  the  grow- 
ing, future  rulers  of  our  country,  are  concerned  ? 

If  it  be  deemed  desirable  that  our  school  books  should 
assume  a  positive,  instead  of  a  neutral  stand,  on  the  momen- 
tous subject  of  slavery,  by  every  consideration  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  by  every  dictate  of  self-preservation,  let  us  have 
sentiments  expressed  in  them  which  will  accord  with  our  own. 
Let  us  no  longer  pursue  the  foolish,  suicidal  policy  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  It  is  full  time  that  the  Southern  mind  was 
aroused  on  this  subject.  Now,  when  we  have  awaked  to  the 
vital  necessity  of  carefully  guarding  every  avenue  of  approach, 
when  we  are  so  very  careful  on  all  other  subjects,  let  us  not 
be  found  wanting  in  vigilance  upon  this,  so  essential  a  point. 
Let  us  not  be  content  to  banish  the  wandering,  incendiary 
Yankee  schoolmaster,  but  let  us  also  send  his  incendiary  school- 
books  to  keep  him  company.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  that 
I  should  here  enter  a  disclaimer  as  to  any  intended  attack  in 
the  previous  sentence,  upon  those  gentlemen  of  Northern  birth 
who  now  fill  so  worthily  posts  of  honor  in  both  our  public 
and  private  institutions  of  learning.  I  know  men,  professors 
in  our  colleges  and  teachers  in  our  schools,  who,  froni  long. 
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residence  in  our  midst,  have  become  thoroughly  identi6ed  with 
our  institutions,  and  whose  views  upon  the  question  of  slavery 
will  call  forth  the  admiration  of  even  the  most  exacting  of  our 
Southern-bom  and  Southern-bred  citizens.  My  remark  only 
had  reference  to  those  wanderers  over  the  country,  whose  in- 
fluence and  presence  are  as  great  a  curse  as  the  locusts  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

If  some  of  the  many  men  among  us  who  are  well-suited 
to  the  work,  will  but  prepare  a  series  of  school  books  which 
Southern  parents  and  teachers  can  with  safety  and  a  good  con- 
science place  before  their  children  and  scholars,  I  predict  for 
them  a  success  commensurate  with  what  gratitude  and  self- 
preservation  would  demand.  All  that  could  be  needed  to  in- 
sure them  success,  would  be  that  the  Southern  people  should 
be  informed  as  to  their  merits,  and  their  especial  claims  upon 
their  confidence.  Will  not  some  one  speedily  undertake  the 
good  work  ? 


AST.  VIL-FREE  NEGBO  BULE/ 

FREE  NEGROES  IN  TRINmAD,  BRITISH  GUIAKA,  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES, 
THE  DANISH  COLONIES,  THE  MAURmUS,  PERU,  CUBA,  MEXICO,  NOVA- 
SCOTIA,  CANADA,  PANAMA,  LONDON,  SIERRA  LEONE,  AND  LIBERIA. 

**  A  futile  race  of  degraded  men.  drunken,  deatrnctive,  cowardly,  boisterous, 
immoral,  indolent,  and  improvident.    Their  redeeming  points  are  a  tender  love  of 
family,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  an  uninviting  home." — Capt.  Burton' 9  Zanr 
zibar. 

FREE   NEGROES   IN    TRINIDAD. 

We  are  in  search  of  a  moral,  happy,  and  voluntarily  industrious 
community  of  free  negroes.  We  prosecute  the  search  with  some 
labor  and  pains,  because  the  results  should,  with  reasonable  and 
philanthroinccd  men,  have  much  influence  on  their  opinions  respecting 
the  nation  of  blacks  in  our  midst.  We  suppose  no  such  community 
exists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  not  found  it  in  Hayti : 
it  is  not  in  Jamaica,  and  we  search  for  it  in  vain  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  in  the 
British  West  Indies  generally,  omitting  the  detailed  examinations 
prepared  concerning  most  of  them  from  their  hoipogeneousness.  We 
may  well  except,  howeier,  the  island  of  Trinidad,  owing  to  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  Spanish  main,  and  its  mixed  population  of  Spanish, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  English  residents. 

The  number  of  negroes  emancipated  in  this  island  was  very  small, 
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amotrnting  to  only  20,657.  We  shall  be  proportionalelj  brief  in  our 
notice  of  them. 

The  situation  of  Trinidad  is  singulariy  suitable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  ;  the  lands  are  fertile,  the  seasons  regular  and  prot>itious ; 
the  cane-fields  nearly  free  from  the  insects  and  animals  which  occa- 
sionally commit  such  ravages  in  some  of  the  other  islands  ;  and  gales 
of  wind  which  frequently  prostrate  the  canes  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  are  unknown.* 

All  these  advantages,  however,  were  well  nigh  lost  after  emanci- 
pation, from  the  want  of  labor.  In  1848,  out  of  the  twenty  odd 
thousand  negroes  emancipated,  only  3,166  remained  at  work  on  the 
estate. f  This  number  has  since  increased,  but  according  to  an  offi- 
cial authority  cited  by  Mr.  Cave,  out  of  14,000  laborers  working  in 
1856,  more  than  half  (viz.:  8,000)  were  immiffrants,  %  These  have 
been  the  salvation  of  the  colony,  and  without  Uiem  it  would  probably 
have  been  abandoned  long  since.  ''The  immigration,"  says  Lord 
Harris,  iu  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  23d  January, 
1 854,  ''  has  certainly  done  much  for  this  colony  ;  in  fact,  without 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  graduaVy  dwindled  into  a  state 
of  poverty.  By  its  means  the  cultivation  has  been  greatly  improved, 
the  crop  of  sugar  increased  on  an  average  by  10,000  hogsheads,  and 
that  of  cocoa  in  equal  proportion  ;"  but  he  remarks  in  the  same  doc- 
ument, '^  the  struggle  for  existence  in  this  colony  still  contimies,^^% 

What  this  struggle  for  existence  is,  may  be  seen  in  a  previous 
despatch  from  the  same  source,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  of  206 
estates  in  cultivation,  in  1838,  the  year  when  freedom  was  fully 
granted,  thirteen  had  been  abandoned  up  to  1847  ;  of  the  193  re- 
maining, seventeen  may  be  considered  as  having  yielded  a  profit ;  as 
many  more  held  their  ground  without  gain  or  loss,  while  all  the 
remainder  were  carried  on  at  a  dead  loss  of  British  capital,  estimated 
by  Lord  Harris  at  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  negroes  who  have  given 
up  plantation  labor  are  represented  as  leading  an  indolent  life,  smok- 
ing and  sleeping  more  than  working,  and  in  danger  of  degenerating, 
low  even  as  they  were  before,  and  falling  back  into  the  savage  state.  || 

Here,  as  in  Jamaica,  we  note  the  vicious  state  of  the  young  pop- 
ulation. Governor  Elliot,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
dated  June  1,  1855,  remarks  upon  the  increase  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  says,  '*  Lasting  evil  consequences  must  ensue  to  the  whole  com- 
munity if  this  deplorable  proneness  of  the  youth  to  idleness  and  a  life 
of  mixed  squalor  and  dissipation  in  the  towns  is  not  temperately  but 
firmly  checked."^ 

Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  adult  population  of  this  island  were 
returned  by  the  last  census  as  idlers,  having  no  employment,  and  all 
these  were  among  the  lower  classes.     In  the  chief  town.  Port  of 


•  IBsf»T  on  Cnltiration  of  Cane,  cited  hj  Darj,  West  Indiesy  note  to  p.  315. 
t  Par.  Rep.  185a-'53.  t  Utter  in  TinuM,  Dec.  28, 1867. 

i  Par.  Rep.  1854-'65,  toI.  xxxtL  H  Davy's  West  Indies,  p.  307. 

T  Par.  Mep.,  18&6,  toL  zUi. 
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Spain,  8,000  persons,  in  the  lower  ranks  pf  life,  or  about  one  half 
of  the  population,  had  no  visible  means  of  existence.* 

That  this  state  of  things  was  not  likely  to  improve  under  the 
present '  educational  system,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Davy  rf 

"  So  imperfect  is  the  ordinary  school  teaching,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, **that  we  are  assured  that  of  ^he  few  of  the  natives  (creole 
negroes)  who  have  learnt  to  read,  most  have  been  taught  by  the 
female  members  of  their  master^s  families^  and  not  in  schools ;  and 
that  even  in  attending  schools,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  or  have 
recently  been,  the  chances  are  not  that  the  children  will  be  morally 
improved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  morally  contaminated,  demoralized." 

Besides  these  causes  tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  emancipated 
negroes,  there  are  others  existing  equally  powerful  in  their  influence ; 
these  are  the  great  extent  of  unoccupied  land,  affording  the  blacks 
the  opportunity  of  removing  apart  from  civilization,  and  squatting, 
and  the  great  admixture  of  races,  consisting  of  Chinese  idolaters, 
East  Indian  Mohammedans,  Portugese  Catholics  from  Madeira, 
heathen  negroes  lately  imported  from  Africa,  some  small  remnants  of 
the  old  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  island,  and  the  descendants  of  early 
Spanish  and  French  settlers.  All  this  admixture  of  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  races,  some  of  them  the  lowest  of  the  eai:th,  in  connection 
with  which  the  negroes  have  been  brought  principally  since  eman- 
cipation, would  not  be  at  all  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  a  peo- 
ple already  civilized,  much  less  of  one  so  degraded  as  the  negroes. 

We  shall  not  inquire  into  the  apparently  hopeless  future  prospects 
of  this  small  band  of  freed  blacks  :  suffice  it  to  say,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Harris,  that,  "  as  the  question  at  present  stands,  a  race  has 
been  freed,  but  a  society  has  not  been  formed.  Liberty  has'  been 
given  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  individuals  who  can  only  compre- 
hend license — a  partition  in  the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  of 
civilized  society  has  been  granted  to  them  :  they  are  only  capable  of 
enjoying  its  vices." 

FREE  NEGROES   IN   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

It  might  truly  be  said  of  most  of  the  West  India  islands  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  ex  uno  omncs  dtsce.  Degeneracy  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
is  common  to  nearly  all  of  these  colonies. 

Guiana,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  much  the  largest  of  all  the  tropi- 
cal possessions  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  western  world.  Its 
extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  over  two  hundred  miles,  its  south- 
ern bounderies  are  still  undefined,  and  the  vast  forests,  table-lands 
and  mountains  of  its  interior  are  yet  unexplored.  .The  coast  lands 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  their  soil  fertOe  j  and  it  is  in  these  regions 
thtit  the  principal  products  of  the  country  have  been  raised. 

Eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  negroes,  equal 
to  about  one  quarter  of  those  in  Jamaica,  or  four  times  the  num- 

^ .—.-    ■  ' —      I       -■-■-,-    — 

•  Lord  Harris'  despatch,  dated  Bfay  18, 18')2.  t  W^e*f  IndieSj  p.  807. 
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ber  in  Trinidad,  received  their  freedom  in  this  country— or,  according 
to  negro  interpretation — ^the  privilege  of  occupying  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  earth  (made  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  who  will 
labor),  and  of  passing  their  lives  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  gross 
sensuality — the  privilege  not  only  of  exemption  from  the  universal 
command  ''to  subdue  the  earth,"  but  of  allowing  that  portion 
already  subdued,  to  revert  to  its  original  state  of  weed,  brier  and  tan- 
gleti  forest — the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  of  degraded  human  beings. 

The  negroes  of  British  Guiana  were  not  long  in  availing  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  and  abandoned  by  thousands  the  sugar  and  coffee 
estates  of  the  country,  so  that  those  who,  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
exported  fifty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  some  thousands  of 
bales  of  cotton,  to-day  make  scarcely  a  ton  of  sugar,*  while  the  cot- 
ton culture  is  entirely  abandoned. 

A  glance  at  the  principal  exports  of  the  country  for  the  year  1851, 
compared  with  that  of  1826,  will  be  interesting.!    These  were  in 

Sugar,  '  Bum,  Molasses,  Coffee,  Cotton', 

hhdti.  pnnoheona.  pancheoiu.  pounds.  bales. 

1828 49,801 16,715 22.9)9 7,336,748 11,843 

1851 43,034 15,848 9,530 3,198 nU, 

Since  1851,! the  export  of  sugar  has  increased ;  but  how  little  the 
freed  blacks  have  had  to  do  with  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  report 
of  the  immigration  commissioners  for  the  year  1856,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  have  been  transported  into  this  country  between  the 
years^l848  and  1855,  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  foreign  laborers.X 
The  majority  of  the  emancipated  negi*oes  have  returned,  or  are  in 
process  of  returning  to  their  old  African  habits ;  "  having  greater  fa- 
cilities of  living,"  remarks  Mr.  Davy,  and  being  "  exposed  to  greater 
temptations  even  than  in  Trinidad,  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  they 
are  even  less  to  be  depended  on  for  field  labor,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  r^ular  estate  labor  and 
become  squatters,  or  small  freeholders,  and  are  fast  degenerating,  so 
they  are  described,  into  savages."§ 

This  system  of  retiring  upon  his  own  land  cheaply  purchased,  or 
more  cheaply  squatted  on,  is  still  pointed  to  with  great  effect  by  many 
of  the  abolitionists  of  the  present  day,  as  an  instance  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  negroes  in  freedom  ;  and  the  phraseology  used  to  describe  the 
process  is,  that  '^  the  black  man  having  now  acquired,  by  his  honest 
industry  and  exertions,  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  retired  from 
the  arduous  labors  of  the  field,  and  is  passing  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  honest  ease  and  independence,  surrounded  by  his  happy 
family."  This  is  so  plausible  to  the  inhabitants  of  colder  climes, 
who  attach  so  much  and  such  important  meaning  to  the  words  ^'  ease 
and  independence,*'  that  thousands  are  blinded  by  it,  as  to  thejreal 
situation  of  the  negro.  When  we  speak  of  a  man  having  acquired 
'*ease  and  independence,"  we  imagine  generally  a  long  life  of  self- 

•  Stephen  Care,  Lttter  in  TimeSj  Dee''.28, 1857.  tPor.  Rep.  1852. 

t  Rep.  Em.  CommissionerM^  1856,  pp.  84-85.  f  West  Indies,  p.  863. 
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imposed  and  healthful  discipline,  enabling  him  who  has  been  trained 
by  it,  to  exercise  that  needful  command  over  his  familj  and  others 
which  he  has  first  practised  upon  himself ;  we  imagine  the  acquisition 
of  means  not  only  as  sufficient  to  support  existence,  but  to  enable 
their  possessor  to  live  liberally  and  to  gratify  other  than  mere  sen- 
sual wants  ;  we  imagine  a  continued  industry  of  a  nobler  kind,  the 
education  of  children,  the  providing  of  religious  instruction  'for  one's 
^Bimily,  a  contribution  to  various  charities,  &c.,  &c — these  are  our 
notions  of  ease  and  independence ;  but  this  language,  as  applied  to 
the  freed  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  has  about 
as  much  meaning  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  certain  animal,  that 
having,  by  industry  and  the  diligent  use  of  his  fiiculties,  supplied  the 
wants  of  nature,  he  retired  in  ease,  independence,  and  comfort,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  repose  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  follow 
the  efforts  of  well-directed  industry — meaning  that  a  pig  having  eaten 
all  the  roots  and  nuts  he  could  find,  had  gone  to  wallow  in  the  mire 
of  his  sty.     At  first,  judging  the  negroes  by  ourselves,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that,  even  if  they  did  abandon  the 
large  estates  and  settle  on  small  plots  of  ground  of  their  own,  they 
would  at  least  cultivate  more  land  than  was  needful  for  a  mere  ani-  . 
mal  support,  and  that  they  would^thus  acquire  some  property  and  be 
enabled  to  educate  their  children,  to  provide  religious  instruction  for 
their  neighborhoods,  to  support  government  and  police,  to  secure 
medical  aid  in  case  of  sickness,  to  build  decent  towns  and  cities,  and, 
in  short,  to  make  a  general  progress  in  civilization.     But  unfortu- 
nately we  are  continually  reminded  that  we  must  not  judge  negroes, 
nor  indeed  any  other  savages,  by  the  standard  applicable  to  races 
trained  for  ages  in  the  arts  and  discipline  of  civilization.     Governor 
Light,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  said  that  he 
was  at  first  glad  to  see  the  negroes  acquiring  property  for  themselves, 
but  he  aflerward  confesses  that  the  experience  of  some  years  had 
made  him  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  the  purchase  of  estates 
had  been  to  the  Creoles.     "  I  do  not  believe  now,"  he  writes,  **  that 
such  purchases  have  tended  to  the  civilization,  advancement,  or  in- 
dustry of  the  purchasers."*    It  is  fully  proved  that  these  people  who 
have  cut  up  fine  sugar  estates  into  little  plots  of  badly  cultivated' pro- 
vision grounds,  do  not  in  some  cases  raise  even  provisions  enough  for 
their  own  towns  ;  this  is  the  case  in  Trinidad  for  example,  where,  as 
we  are  told  by  Lord  Harris,  although  this  description  of  settler  has 
become  very  numerous,  yet  no  market  can  be  worse  supt)lied.with 
fruit  and  vegetables  than  Port  of  Spain,  and  the  population  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  Main  for  the  larger  sort  of  provisions,  such  as 
yams,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes,  t 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  negroes  are  becoming  possessed  of 
lands  in  British  Guiana  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement. 
According  to  Mr.  Harfield,  commissary  of  population,  the  first  con- 
veyance by  transport  of  such  lands  was  in  1838  ;  in  1844  the  num- 

»  Despatch  to  Ear  Grey,  Bfsj  8, 1848.  t  Despatch  to  Sort  Grey,  Teb^jr  21,  IMS. 
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ber  of  8iich  holders,  including  their  families,  amotinted  to  about 
19,000,  in  1847  to  29,000,  and  at  the  end  of  1848  to  about  44,443.* 
This  is  equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  which  was  127,000,  including  10,000  Arawak  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  newly  imported  immigrants.  This  bad  feature  of  the 
country  and  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  viz. :  the  retiring  of  the 
n^oes  from  estate  labor  into  negro  villages,  is  represented  by  the 
commissioners  as  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day  ;  '^  the  system 
of  freehold,"  say  they,  "  is  little  better  than  a  licensed  system  of  squat- 
ting. Where  whole  districts  present  but  a  scene  of  abandoned  estates, 
it  is  very  easy  to  purchase  land  for  a  trifling  consideration ;  and 
thus  numbers  combining,  deserted  plantations  are  bought  up,  and 
villages  quickly  formed  on  their  sites.  There  are  great  numbers,  too, 
who,  strictly  speaking,  squat  up  the  rivers  and  creeks,  that  is,  settle 
themselves  on  crown  land  without  any  title  whatever.  The  forests 
teeming  with  game,  and  the  rivers  with  fish,  aflbrd  them  plentiful 
subsistence ;  and  the  ground,  with  very  little  tillage,  yields  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions.  They  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  fire- 
wood, charcoal,  &c.,  but  by  day  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  absolute  idleness.  The  accounts  your  commissioners  have 
received  of  the  demoralization  going  on  in  the  negro  villages,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  deepest  alarm,  and  rioting  and  debauchery 
seem  but  too  prevalent  among  them.  In  many  of  the  most  populous 
villages  in  the  most  thriving  parts  of  the  country,  very  significant  signs 
of  actual  retrogression  are  plainly  perceptible.  Formerly  the  Creole 
had  a  taste  for  luxuries  in  food,  and  dress  and  would  willingly  work 
to  earn  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desires  ;  but  now  he  seems  content 
to  go  about  with  the  least  amount  of  clothing  consistent  with  de- 
cency, and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  fare."t 

Several  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  above  report,  it  appears 
that  some  new  evils  had  developed  themselves.  ''  It  was  universally 
believed,"  writes  Gov.  Wodehouse,  in  1856,  "  that  great  loss  of  life 
was  taking  place  particularly  of  children  among  the  Creole  population 
settled  in  villages  of  their  own  creation ;  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
many  features  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Creoles  which  cannot 
but  be  viewed  with  much  anxiety,  but  for  the  improvement  of 
which,  it  is  at  this  late  period  very  difficult  to  devise  plans.  "J! 

The  state  of  education  among  the  children  is  best  exhibited  by 
stating,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  that  out  of  25,467  children, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  only  about  ten  per  cent,  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  only  7,486  were  attending  schools  of  any 
kind. 

The  depreciation  of  property  in  British  Guiana  has  been  greater,' 
perhaps,  than  in  any  of  the  British  western  colonial  possessions.  We 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  many  well-authenticated  in- 
stances related  of  the  immense  fall  in  the  value  of  various   estates, 

*  Par.  Rep.  1848.,  cited  by  Darj,  note  to  page  364. 

t  Report  of  Commi.ssioners.    Note  to  page  3(53,  Davy^s  West  Indus. 

Z  Despatch  to  Sir  William  Moleiworth.  P.  R.  1856. 
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but  conclude  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  White,  a  planter,  given  in 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which  Mr.  Davy,  who 
has  visited  the  country  since  that  statement  was  made,  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  exaggerated,  viz.  :  that  the  value  of  sugar  estates  in 
British  Guiana  has  been  reduced^  since  einancipoUian^from  twenty  millions 
sterling  to  sixty'Six  thousand  pounds  f  This  is  a  lara;e  decline,  but  it  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  moral  deterioration  and  d^rada-^ 
tion  of  eighty  thousand  human  beings. 

FREE  NEGROES  IK  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

Emancipation,  which  took  place  in  these  colonies  in  1848,  has 
been  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  judge  correctly  of  the  results. 

'^  French  Guiana,  however,  has  already  been  so  completely  ruined," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Dmtx  Mondes^  *^  that  it  must  he  re-colonized 
to  render  it  valuable**^* 

'*  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  labor,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  performed  by  the  negroes  in  the  Antilles,  since  emancipation  is  gen- 
erally estimated  at  about  one  third." 

Mr.  Baird,  who  visited  Martinique  the  year  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  says : 

**  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  in  1849,  Martinique  was  in  a  Teiy  depressed 
condition.  The  prospects  of  the  sugar-crop  were  unfayorable  and  uniTersal 
were  the  complaints  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  negroes,  now  free,  to  work 
at  any  reasonable  amount  or  rate  of  wages.  Indeed,  great  and  reasonable  fears 
were  entertained  that  half  of  the  pcesent  year's  crop  might  be  lost,  through  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it  off  the  ground,  and  forwarded  to  the  mill-house. *'t 

In  Keunion  (Isle  of  Bourbon)  the  planters  seem  to  have  profited 
by  English  experience,  and  before  granting  freedom  to  their  slaves, 
made  them  promise  not  to  budge  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
after  obtaining  their  liberty  4  which,  in  plain  English,  seems  to  be 
obtaining  their  assent  to  slavery  under  a  title  of  nominal  freedom. 
Partly  owing  to  this  reason,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduction 
into  this  small  island  of  the  large  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  coolies^ 
the  product  of  sugar  in  Reunion  has  suffered  but  little  diminution 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

For  the  year  preceding  emancipation,  and  the  four  succeeding 
years,  it  was  as  follows,  viz. :  in 

Tear.  Kilogrammes. 

184.7 24,797,000      By  slaTes. 

1848 22,000,000\ 

1849 18,391,000  I    By  the  same  number  of  free  ne- 

1860 19,000,000  f       groeo,  aided  by  35,000  cooliea. 

1851 23,000,000  J 

Some  few  of  these  coolies  were  employed  about  other  occupations 
than  sugar-making  ;   nevertheless   this  addition  to  the  labor  of  the 


•Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Jan.  1, 1858.    *'  Ella"    (la  crise)    "  rninait  completement  la 
Gnjane." 
t  West  Indies t  toL  1.,  p.  82.  t  Revtu  des  Deux  Mondes,  Jan.  1, 1858. 
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if^land  is  enormous,  and  the  retufD  of  crops  produced,  taking  this  ele- 
ment into  consideration,  shows  a  great  reduction  of  negro  labor. 

In  the  French  Antilles,  up  to  the  year  1858,  there  had  been  in-> 
troduced  only  about  6,000  coolies. 

The  sugar-crops  of  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique, 
under  slavery  in  1836,  and  in  the  first  eight  years  of  emancipa- 
tion, were  as  follows : 


QUADALOUPB. 

MABTimQUI. 

Te&r. 

Kilogrammes. 

Number 
of  Slarea. 

Tear. 

Kilogramme!. 

Number  of  Slayes. 

1836 

84,838,722 

&5,600 

1836 

32,994,754 

77,600 

1849  to  1856.    Free  Negroes  and  6,000  Coolies. 


1819 

17.000,000 

1849 

19,000,000 

18.0 

18,000,000 

■  1850 

16.l00,000 

1851 

20,000,000 

1851 

23,000,000 

1852 

17,734,000 

1852 

24  578,000 

1853 

14,804,000 

1853 

20.«99,000 

18;>4 

22,072,000 

18)4 

24,374,000 

1W5 

20,070,000 

1855 

18.529,006 

1856 

22,505,000 

1856 

28,181,000 

What  the  effect  of  freedom  will  be  upon  the  negroes  of  these 
islands,  is  yet  a  question  Air  time  to  decide. 

FREE   NEGROES   IN  THE  DANISH   COLONIES. 

Emancipation  in  the  Danish  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  St.  John,  was  effected  in  1848,  the  same  year  as  in  the  French 
island^*,  and  consequently  too  recently  for  the  full  developments  of 
its  fruits. 

Although  Denmark,  during  the  reign  of  Christian  YII.,  set  a  good 
example  to  all  nations  by  being  the  first  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in 
1792,*she  was  among  the  last  to  abolish  slavery.  Her  government, 
however,  has  always  been  influenced  by  the  most  humane  considera- 
tions in  whatever  related  to  the  interests  of  her  negroes  The  final 
decree  of  abolition  was  pas.Hed  in  1847,  during  the  reign  of  Christian 
VI II.  By  the  terms  of  this  decree  emancipation  was  to  be  gradual, 
and  consequently  no  compensation  was  allowed  to  the  f>lanters,  as 
had  been  granted  by  both  France  and  England.  The  slaves,  however, 
learning  that  their  freedom  had  been  decided  upon,  became  dissatis- 
fied, and  impatient  of  delay,  and  by  a  well-concerted  and  skilfully 
executed  revolt,  obtained  their  freedom  in  1848.*  On  the  3d  July 
of  the  same  year,  the  Dani.*h  government  gracefully  conceded  as  a 
gift  Arliat  the  negroes  had  first  extorted  as  a  right. 

The  blacks  of  the.-e  islands,  like  those  of  Antigua,  had  long  been 


*  Historical  Account  of  tfu  West  India  Islands^  bjr  John  P.  Knox,  p.  110. 
VOL.    III. NO.    IV.  6 
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celebrated,  during  the  days  of  elaveryy  for  their  good  character  and 
disposition,  and  for  their  attendance  upon  religious  duties ;  long  ago 
the  planters  had  the  good  sense  to  admit  the  missionaries  of  the 
United  foethren,  and  as  early  as  1787,  these  good  men  numbered  as 
their  converts  in  the  three  islands  no  less  than  ten  thousand  slaves.* 

But  the  sudden  acquisition  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
gaining  it,  proved  too  much  for  men  whose  only  idea  of  that  boon 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  freedom  from  all  obligation  and  restraint,  and 
particularly  from  labor.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Baird's  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz,  two  years  after  emancipation,  the  gloomiest  views  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  results  of  this  great  measure,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  pass  an  act  called  the  *^  Labor  Act,"  to  compel  the  negroes 
to  work.t 

Mr.  Knox,  for  some  time  a  missionary  at  St.  Thomas,  says  that 
in  that  island  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  most  stringent 
measures  to  overcome  the  laziness  of  the  freed  negroes,  and  ^^  the 
mind  was  sickened  at  the  constant  use  of  the  whipping  poet.*^X 

^^  The  principal  number  of  those  who  were  held  as  slaves  in*  the 
towns,"  continues  this  writer,  "especially  in  St.  Thomas,  deserted 
their  former  masters,  and  too  many  have  abandoned  themselves  still 
further  to  profligate  lives.  This  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the 
state  of  rdigion  and  morality  in  the  place.  Too  many  vagrants  had 
existed  before  emancipation,  and  now  their  numbers  are  increased. 
These  live  principally  by  their  vices,  and  are  thus  plunging  them- 
selves into  greater  degradation,  poverty,  and  suffering."} 

Labor  was  considered  degrading  ;  extravagance  in  dress  and  food 
was  common,  for  which  luxuries  the  generality  of  the  negross  would 
get  into  debt ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  marriage  tie  was  despised, 
or  shunned,  and  three  fourths  of  the  children  bom  were  illegitimate.) 

Mr.  Knox  thus  describes  the  effects  of  abolition  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  island — a  ruin  sure  to  react  upon  the  black  race. 
His  observations  extend  down  to  the  year  1851. 

^'  To  the  owners  of  those  who  were  held  in  bondage,"  he  writes, 
''  a  severe  loss  has  ensued  from  emancipation  ;  the  values  of  estates 
are  lessened,  the  expenses  of  labor  increased,  and  the  income  from 
the  crops  reduced.  This  is  the  case  under  the  present  *  Labor  Act.*^ 
Small  estates,  especially  those  without  sugar  cultivation,  and  where 
owners  maintained  themselves  and  families,  by  a  small  stock  of  cat- 
tle, cutting  wood,  and  depending  upon  other  meagre  resources,  are 
now  almost  worthless,  the  owners  and  laborera  picking  up  together 
a  scanty  subsistence,  as  mutual  companions  in  misfortunes ;  and  some 

*  Bryan  Edwards^  Hitt.  West  Indus.,  vol.  i.,  p.  455. 

t  West  Indies^  vol.  i.,  p.  139.    Thii  act  maj  b«  foand  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  Toiome 
of  Baird's  Traveln ;  also  in  the  appendix  to  Knox's  Historical  account. 
X  Hiit.  Account^  p.  129.  (  Ibid..,  p.  124.  |  Ibid..,  poastm. 

^  Some  of  the  prorision)*  of  this  act  were  as  follows: 

Tlie  uegroos  were  compelled  to  work  five  dajs  out  of  the  fioven.  The  ordinary  hoars  of 
labor  were  from  eunrlRe  to  suncet,  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  for  dinner  being  alloired. 

Engagements  to  labor  were  made  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Families  were  not  to  be  separated  without  their  consent^  &c.,  Ac,  &c. 

ThiH  is  certainly  a  species  of  slarery  without  any  guaranties  for  protection  in  the  fatore, 
or  against  poverty  in  old  age. 
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have  been  entirelj  abandoned.  Many  widows  and  orphans,  and 
families  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  labors  of  a  few  slaves,  having  lost  these,  are  now 
reduced  to  the  extremes  of  want  and  suffering."* 

What  the  future  condition  of  these  negroes  shall  be,  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  government ;  if  men  are  determined 
to  pass  their  lives  in  vagrancy  and  vice,  we  should  think  that  gov- 
ernment not  only  had  the  right,  but  that  it  was  a  moral  duty,  as  a 
protection  to  society,  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  compel  industry, 
and  then  strictly  enforce  those  laws.  In  many  negro  communities 
it  would  require  the  presence  of  a  standing  army  to  put  in  force  such 
measures,  for  the  black  race  would  rather  fight  even,  than  work, 
although  by  being  compelled  to  labor  they  would  be  compelled  to 
become  wealthy, 

FREE  NEGROES  IN  THE   MAURITIUS. 

Whoever  travels  to  the  antipodes  expects  to  find  everything  new  ; 
lu journey  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Mauritius  is  quite  equal  to  a 
half  circuit  of  the  globe  ;  and  here  we  are  among  negroes  of  an  East- 
em  and  Southern,  instead  of  a  Northern  and  Western  hemisphere. 
We  are  among  negroes  brought  from  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Quillimane,  instead  of  from  Angola,  Congo,  and  the 
Bight  of  Benin  ;  diverse  as  are  their  places  of  nativity,  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  great  African  continent,  and 
widely  separated  as  are  the  lands  of  their  adoption,  we  naturally, 
whether  reasonably  or  not,  expect  a  similar  diversity  of  manners  and 
customs  ;  we  expect  to  find  in  the  negro  descended  from  East  Afri- 
can parents,  and  bom  and  reared  upon  a  distant  isle  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  new  and  entirely  different  phases  of  character  from  those 
found  in  the  descendants  of  the  West  African  negro,  whose  homes 
are  the  isles  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  But  we  are  disappointed..  Neither 
differences  of  climate,  soil,  latitude,  longitude,  nor  ancestry,  have 
made  the  negro  into  anything  else  but  a  negro,  nor  eradicated  that 
characteristic  which  is  his  distinguishing  feature — ^laziness.  There 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  in 
the  Mauritius,  by  some  accident  or  other,  or  just  by  way  of  affording 
a  single  exception  to  a  general  rule,  that  we  should  find  there  one 
considerable  body  of  industrious  negroes  laboring  steadily,  and  con- 
tinuously, not  from  coercion,  but  for  the  sake  of  living  in  comfort, 
and  laying  up  something  for  their  families.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
To  go  into  particulars,  therefore,  would  only  be  rehearsing  the  his- 
tory of  the  worst  of  the  West  India  islands ;  for  the  negroes  here 
have  completely  abandoned  all  regular  labor,  and  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  entirely  by  foreign  immigrants. 

An  extract  from  a  despatch  written  by  Governor  Higginson,  and 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  describes  shortly 

*  Knoxj  p.  121. 
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and  concisely  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  blacks  since 
emancipation,  and  their  present  views  of  labor.  It  is  dated  the  14th 
October,  1851. 

''The  almost  total  absence  of  the  emancipated  race  from  plantation 
labor,''  says  the  governor,  '*  is  a  striking  feature  in  our  social  econ- 
omy. They  are  now  to  be  sought  for  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
their  neighborhood,  or  in  retired  spots  where  they  have  located  them- 
selves in  straggling  hamlets,  deriving  an  easy  subsistence  from  the 
produce  of  tl>e  ground  which  they  cuhivate.  »  »  • 

They  prefer  ease  to  work,  and  unstimulated  to  labor  beyond  what 
their  limited  necessities  demand,  they  abandon  all  field  work  for  hire, 
which  they  consider  to  be  a  degraded  occupation,  and  which,  in  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  disconnect  from  the  old  system  of  compul- 
sory slavery.     This  feeling  is  imbibed  by  their  children,'*^* 

From  this  we  learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  negroes 
cannot  be  induced  to  work.  In  the  year  1857,  Great  Britain  im- 
ported from  this  island  more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  cwt. 
of  sugar^t  of  which  scarcely  a  pound  was  raised  by  this  idle  race. 
If  it  be  said  again  that  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement  to  cause 
them  to  labor,  we  answer  that  the  price  offered  them  was  sufficient  to 
induce  two  hundred  thousand  inen  to  leave  their  distant  homes  in  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta,  to  perform  sea  voyages  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
miles,  and  then  labor  for  a  given  number  of  years  in  a  foreign  dime 
and  foreign  soil  for  the  daily  wages  offered  the  negroes. 

From  the  closing  line  of  the  extract  from  Grovemor  Higginson's 
despatch,  it  is  evident  that  no  improvement  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  rising  generation  ;  and  the  latest  reports  from  the 
island  give  the  worst  possible  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
these  young  creatures.  In  a  report  of  "  Special  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil," appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, it  is  stated  that  only  about  eight  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the 
black  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen  years,  were  being 
educated  in  the  public  schools ;  or,  taking  schools  of  all  kinds,  only 
about  twenty- two  per  cent,  were  receiving  instruction  "  of  a  higher 
or  inferior  order,"  so  that  out  of  23,500  negro  children  in  the  island, 
•of  the  ages  mentioned,  18,000  were  receiving  no  instruction  of  any 
kind  whatever.^ 

The  cholera  in  this  island,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  was  more  fatal 
;among  the  idle  and  improvident  negroes  than  among  the  laboring 
coolies.  In  the  year  1854,  between  the  25th  May  and  14th  Sep- 
tember, 8,496  persons  out  of  its  small  population  died  of  this  disease, 
•**of  whom  the  largerft  proportion,"  pays  Maj.  Gen.  Hay,  "belonged 
to  the  ex-apprentice  class  and  their  descendants. "§ 

These  few  facts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  thorough  understitnding  of 
the  condition  of  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  Mauritius. 


•  Parliam«*Dtiii7  Roturns,  1853.  t  London  Economitt. 

1 8««  Par.  Rep.  1856.     Colonies^  p.  17P. 

$  Despatch  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Par.  Rep.^  1866. 
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FREE  NEGROES  IN  PERU. 


Having  seen  that  among  aU  the  considerable  bodies  of  negroes 
emancipated  all  over  tbe  earth,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  steady, 
industrious,  and  thriving  population,  but  that  idleness  is  everywhere 
prevalent,  and  either  yielding  or  maturing  its  crop  of  vices,  it  may 
now  be  well  to  apply  still  another  test  to  the  negro  race.  It  might 
be  urged  of  all  the  populations  we  have  examined,  that  although  dis- 
similarly situated  in  respect  to  soil,  climate,  birth,  language,  and  the 
character  of  the  civilization  (viz. :  French,  Dutch,  English,  &c.)  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  nevertheless,  there  was  one  remai'kable 
feature  common  to  the  condition  of  all — viz, :  tbe  suddenness  of  eman- 
cipation, and  consequently  the  strong  temptation  to  abandon  labor 
for  ease,  and  restraint  for  license.  This,  reasoning  from  the  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  kind 
of  emancipation  decreed  in  all  the  colonies  we  have  examined.  But 
granting  that  (for  it  is  an  argument  that  we  ourselves  would  make 
use  of),  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  negroes  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  ^nd  where  they  were  even  bom  in  freedom,  will  show  us  that 
this  unhappy  race  is  everywhere  living  under  the  lowest  conditions 
of  existence,  just  in  proportion  as'  the  pure  negro  blood  is  found  in  its 
veins,  and  this  chiefly  owing  to  their  idleness.  And  first,  we  will 
take  the  free  negroes  of  Peru. 

Von  Ischudi,  who  generally  understands  pretty  well  what  he  writes 
about,  and  who  lived  for  some  time  in  great  intimacy  with  various 
classes  of  people  in  Peru,  thus  described  the  free  blacks  of  that  coun- 
try.    He  says  : 

*'  In  Lima,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru,  the  free  negroes  are  a 
plague  to  society.  Too  indolent  to  support  themselves  by  laborious  industry, 
they  readily  fall  into  ^ny  dishonest  means  of  getting  money.  Almost  all  the 
robbers  who  infest  the  roads  on  the  coast  of  Peru  are  free  negroes.  Dit^lionesty 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  Tery  nature;  and,  moreover,  all  their  tastes  and 
inclinations  are  coarse  and  sensual.  Many  warm  defenders  of  the  negroes  excuse 
these  qualities,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  want  of  education,  the  recollection  of 
slavery,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  &,c.  But  I  here  speak  of  free-bom  negroes,  who 
are  admitted  into  the  houses  of  wealthy  families,  who,  from  their  early  child- 
hood, have  received  as  good  an  education  as  falls  to  the  share  of  many  of  the 
white  Creoles ;  who  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  liberally  remunerated,  and 
yet  they  do  not  differ  from  their  half  savage  brethren  who  are  thut  ovi  from  these 
adcantagesV* 

In  Peru  the  largest  part  of  the  black  population  is  free,  says  Le- 
desma;  of  the  40.000  negroes  in  that  country,  only  about  12,000 
are  slaves.t  So  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  blacks  come  under 
this  description,  and  that  in  a  country  where  they  enjoy  the  greatest 
privileges,  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  severe  ordeal  of  imme- 
diate emancipation,  many  of  them,  indeed,  having  never  known 
slavery. 


•  Travels  in  F«ni,  p.  11. 

t  Outlines  Otograpky  qfPerUj  translated  by  W.Bollaert,  Jo.  Roy.  Geo.  Soc,  1S56. 
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FREE  NEGROES  IN  CUBA. 

Here  again  we  find  the  free  n^roes  the  worst  part  of  the  population. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Murray  writes: — '^  I  believe,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  free  blacks  here  are  profligate  and  irreligious,  and  thej  look 
far  less  happy  than  their  brethren  in  servitude.''* 

The  Countess  Merlin  says,  that  experience  proves  that  in  Cuba 
mortality  is  nearly  a  half  greater  among  the  free,  than  among  the 

slaves-t 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  resident  of  Cuba  during  eight  years,  remarks  upon 
only  a  portion  of  the  free  negroes  of  that  island ;  his  remarks  are 
pertinent,  as  showing  the  importance  which  a  training  to  industry  has 
upon  the  character,  and  how  superior  those  negroes  in  whom  the 
stimulus  to  acquire  their  freedom  by  this  self-imposed  process  could 
be  created,  were  to  those  who  received  freedom  as  a  gift.  ^^  As  a 
seldom  varying  rule,''  he  says,  "  those  slaves  who  have  not  labored 
for  their  freedom,  but  who  have  been  liberated  fortuitously,  hardly 
ever  turn  out  members  of  any  respectable  class.  Now  this  has  come 
under  my  own  immediate  observation,  for  an  Englishman  named 
Norris,  or  rather,  I  believe,  an  American,  dying  some  years  back  at 
Gibara,  left  their  freedom  to  his  slaves  by  will,  together  with  part  of 
the  lands  of,  or  adjoining  to  his  estate.  These  negroes,  from  bdng 
much  the  same  as  others,  took  to  all  kinds  of  irregularities.  They 
inhabit  a  kind  of  village,  from  whence  they  sally  forth  by  day  and 
night,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  robberies  and  atrocities,  and  are  con- 
stantly getting  into  scrapes.  "J 

FREE    NKGROF^   IN   MEXICO. 

In  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  become  of  the  n^roes. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  according  to  Humboldt,  there  were 
six  thousand  free,  and  nine  or  ten  thousand  enslaved  blacks. §  Now, 
there  are  but  few  left,  and  hardly  any  working  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, their  places  being  supplied  generally  by  Indians.|| 

Whether  they  have  become  extinct  by  their  vices,  or  have  become 
absorbed,  and  compose  part  of  the  blood  of  that  decayed,  hybrid 
population,  we  cannot  say.  Wilson,  a  late  traveller,  remarks  that 
the  reason  assigned  for  their  disappearance,  is  the  incongeniality  of 
the  climate,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the  table  lands ;  but  this 
supposition  must  be  incorrect,  since  we  are  informed  by  Humboldt 
that  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  climate  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  table  lands,  and  quite  similar  to  that  of  other  hot 
southern  countries  where  the  black  race  has  thrived  well.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that   gross  vice  and  hybridity  will  explain  the 

^^^^^^^—         -  —  ,  ,11  II   1^  ~i     I      I  ■  —  — 

*  Unittd  StaUSf  Cuba,  he.,  vol.  H.,  p.  64.  t  LaHavane^  torn*  ii.,  p.  177. 

%  Cuba,  ^e.    By  John  Glanville  Tajlor,  p.  220.        S  l^  J^Ue.  E9pagne,  t.  ii.,  p.  89. 

II  Life  in  Mexico     Mme.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  p.  244.    Profeiior  Axaphn-'Fromenadi  «» 
Amertgue  ;  and  WiUon>  Mexico,  p.  811. 
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cause  of  their  extinction  ;  at  least,  here  we  find  a  recuon  sufficient  to 
accoiint  for  it ;  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  the  reason. 

FREE  NEGROES. IN  NOVA-SCOTIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  small  hody  of  free  negroes  Hying 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Nova-Scotia.  Many  of  them  are  industrious 
owners  of  small  farms.  "  Grenerally,"  however,  says  Professor  John- 
ston, .*'  the  negroes  are  spoken  of  as  mdolentf  as  hanging  about  the 
towns  J  and  as  suffering  much  from  the  severity  of  the  winter."*  This 
quite  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  states 
that  of  the  thousand  negroes  settled  in  this  country,  '^  the  greater 
number  appear  to  have  made  little  or  no  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition, being pooi'y  ignorant,  dirty  and  indolent.^ 

FREE   NEGROES  IN   CANADA. 

To  Canada  numbers  of  negroes  escape  annuaUy  from  the  South- 
cm  States.  Abolitionists  are  fond  of  ms^iug  this  number  very  large ; 
if  this  be  the  case  we  should  expect  to  find  an  immense  population 
of  free  negroes  in  this  country ;  but  instead  of  that,  Miss  Murray 
heard  it  estimated  at  only  twenty  thousand,  while  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willis,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Toronto,  in  a  lecture  delivered  lately 
in  Glasgow,  estimated  it  at  sixty  thousand.  Taking  the  highest  of 
these  estimates,  if  the  number  of  fugitives  is  so  large  as  stated  by 
many,  they  must  not  only  not  increase  their  numbers  in  Canada,  but 
absolutely  be  in  process  of  extinction.  Of  their  condition  there  we 
think  there  is  nodiing  favorable  to  be  said.  The  Hon.  Mias  Murray, 
after  making  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Southern  States,  and  viewing 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind  the  condition  of  the  slaves  there,  after- 
ward saw  many  of  the  free  negroes  in  Canada,  and  as  the  result  of 
her  observations,  uses  the  following  language :  '<  I  think,*'  she  says, 
^  if  any  unprejudiced  person  sees  the  state  of  the  free  black  popula- 
tion in  Canada,  and  then  makes  a  tour  of  a  few  months  in  the  South- 
ern States,  with  an  open  eye,  and  unprejudiced  mind,  he  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  things  are  better  than  names ;  the  free  negroes 
there  are  in  a  much  more  degraded,  suffering,  and  irreligious  stale,  than 
any  slaves  I  have  ever  seen.**X 

Many  of  these  blacks,  as  is  well  known,  and  perhaps  most  of  them, 
are  enticed  ^way  from  a  condition  of  life  where  they  (in  their  present 
circumstances)  are  better  situated  in  every  respect  than  they  have 
yet  been  in  any  country,  slave  or  free,  to  a  cold  and  inhospitable 
clime,  where  they  lead  unhappy  lives  and  often  wish  themselves  back 
to  the  sunny,  merry  South,  the  homes  of  their  childhood.  "  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  independent  black  men,  I  ever  heard  of,  born 
in  free  Canada,"  writes  Miss  Murray,  "  said,  *  I  know  enough  to 
know  that  my  race  is  not  either  happier,  or  better,  for  what  is  called 

•  Nous  on  North  America,  Br  Jm.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  8.,  S.  L.  E.,  ?.  G.  S.,  Ac,  vol.  i.,  p.  7. 
t  CtModOf  Nova  Seotia  and  Ntw-Bnutnoick .    By  J.  8.  Buckinghain,  p.  341. 
X  LetierSf  &c  vol.  IL.  p.  97. 
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fireedom.  I  would  myself  rather  have  been  bom  a  slave.'  "•  Another 
remarked  that  he  had  '*  run  awaj  from  his  good,  kind  massa,  years 
ago,"  but  had  never  ceased  to  repent  his  foUj.f  She  also  heard  of 
instances  of  blacks  who  had  been  ifiveigled  to  run  away,  entreating 
persons,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  implore  their  masters  to  take  them 
back.}  Such  cases  will  recur  numerously  enough  to  the  minds  of 
many  who  have  been  much  among  negroes. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Kingsmill   says  that  the  blacks   in   Canada  are  as 
completely  outcast  upon  Englbh  as  on  American  soil.  $ 

There  is  now  existing  in  London  an  association  of  ladies,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  people ;  and  al- 
though this  society  is  but  little  known  its  praiseworthy  efforts  cannot 
fail  to  do  some  good.  The  mistress  of  one  of  the  schools  appointed 
by  this  association,  writes  of  the  bad  character  of  even  the  children 
of  these  negroes,  of  their  deceptions,  dishonesty,  and  thieving  pro- 
pensities, and  states  that  one  girl  was  such  an  incorrigible  thief, 
that  as  every  other  means  failed,  it  became  necessary  to  put  her  out 
of  school  for  an  example  to  the  rest.||  All  this  with  that  almost  uni- 
versal error  is  attributed  to  the  '*  effect  of  slavery  in  the  South,"  in- 
stead of  to  its  true  source,  the  ingrained,  inherited,  and  inherent 
viciousness  of  the,  African  character,  which,  tried  under  every  circum- 
stance and  condition  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  is  everywhere  found 
wanting.  It  is  also  remarked  in  this  paper,  and  the  words  arc  placed 
in  italics,  that,  "  in  this  country  [Canada]  many,  indeed  most  English 
persons  become  changed,  and  while  they  agree  with  the  American  Abolitionist 
in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery ,  tliey  also  show  all  the  American  prefudiee  to  the 
colored  race,*^  Is  this  because  the  English  have  deteriorated  in  char- 
acter in  Canada  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but  simply  because  the  negro, 
instead  of  being  the  hero  of  a  romance,  or  the  martyr-like  being,  filled 
with  innate  virtues,  kneeling  in  chains,  and  imploring  his  distant  white 
brethren  to  come  over  and  teach  him  the  Gospel,  which  we  used  to 
tee  painted  on  the  backs  of  missionary  books,  until  Dr.  Livingstone 
6ad  the  courage  to  abolish  such  absurdities,  and  tell  the  truth  that 
the  negroes  neither  wanted  Bibles  nor  missionaries — instead  of  all 
this,  the  Englishman,  who  goes  with  his  family  to  Canada,  sees 
the  negro,  as  he  is  generally  in  freedom,  a  sensual,  immoi'al,  and  bad 
man  ;  he  sees  also  that  his  children  are  vicious  and  full  of  bad  habits, 
and  he  naturally  docs  not  wish  his  children  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  examples,  during  the  most  susceptible  and  tender  years 
of  their  childhood — and  this  feeling,  founded  on  examination,  and 
springing  from  the  best  of  motives,  is  termed,  by  persons  at  a  distance, 
who  still  retain  their  old  notions  about  negroes,  '^^  prejudice  of  color,*' 

FREE   NEGROES   IN   PANAMA. 

A  late  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  gives  the  following  short 
description  of  the  negroes  on  the  isthmus,  the  truth  of  which  will  be 

•  Letters,  Scc.y  Tol.  ii.,  p.  17.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

tibid.,  vol.  il,  p.  07.  **  Miuions  and  Missionaries,"  p.  270. 

/  See  A  paper  entitled,  Fug^itive  Slaves  in  Catuuia.  London,  1838.  "This  association  is 
under  the  rtpficitl  auspices  of  the  Earla  of  SViikSu\>TVT7  %ai\  C«sl\al«)  Sir  K  Buxton,  and  the 
Hon  Mir.  KinxuLird^^kingtmilVt  MiaaioM,  PH^  ^^ 
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recognized  by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  travelled  by  that 
route  to  Peru,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  California : 

'-  In  the  afternoon,  negroes  and  mestiiioes  people  the  streets.  They  swagger 
insolently  about,  holding  whites  in  extreme  contempt,  and  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  when  it  suits  them  with  the  utmost  impunity.  At  periods  of  polit- 
ical excitement  they  plot  massacres  of  those  who  are  not  of  their  own  color  ;  but 
fortunately,  they  then  generally  keep  one  another  in  check  by  internal  brawls; 
■till  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  land  the  marines  from  Eni^lish  men-of-war  to 
protect  our  own  subjects.  The  judge  and  most  of  the  principal  authorities  are 
black,  and  they  mete  out  less  justice  to  a  white  man  than  the  worst  speci- 
men of  a  slare-owner  would  to  one  of  their  own  brethren."* 

FREE  NEGROES  IN  LONDON. 

By  the  famous  decbion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Somerset  case,  in 
1772,  a  number  of  negroes  were  freed  in  London.  These,  as  well  as 
others  discharged  from  the  navy,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
America,  few  as  they  were,  compared  with  the  whole  population, 
soon  began  to  be  viewed  by  the  English  as  a  nuisance  which  it  was 
desirable  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  described  by  Wadstrom  as  being 
indigent^  unemployed,  despised  and  forlorn;  and  as  combining  the  vices 
of  common  sailors  and  soldiers  with  those  of  beggars,  t  And  so 
vicious  had  they  become  at  last,  that  it  was  necessary,  as  Wadstrom 
expresses  it,  that  "  they  should  be  sent  somewhere,  and  be  no  longer 
suffered  to  infest  the  streets  of  London." 

Here  we  find  the  same  kind  of  free  blacks  in  London  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cities  of  th  e 
Northern  States  to-day,  and  the  same  feeling  entertained  toward 
them,  by  moral  and  humane  Englishmen,  as  is  entertained  to-day  in 
the  above-mentioned  cities  by  Americans — a  feeling  not  of  prejudice, 
but  a  conviction  taught  by  experience,  that  the  free  blaeks  are  not 
only  incapable,  owing  to  their  laziness,  of  earning  their  livelihood  on 
terms  of  equality  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  that  they  form  a 
vicious  population,  injurious  to  the  morals  and  interests  of  society. 
These  convictions  have  been  forgotten  by  our  English  brethren 
since  they  have  got  rid  of  their  own  slight  evil,  and  they  are  there- 
fore rather  unjust  in  their  criticisms  of  similar  efilbrts  made  by  pany 
of  the  States  to  correct  similar  evils. 

In  1786,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  aided  by  govern- 
ment, arrangements  were  made  to  embark  the  free  negroes  of  Lon- 
don for  Sierra  Leone,  and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  placed 
on  shipboard — literally  a  cargo,  reeking  with  vice  ;  they  were  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  rum,  and,  as  if  to  make  a  general  conformity, 
sixty  whites,  most  of  them  women  of  low  character,  were  embarked 
upon  the  same  vessels.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  ma- 
terials, a  frightful  mortality  broke  out  among  these  poor  people, 
and  fifty  died  before  they  left  Plymouth  ;  others  became  mutinous, 

*Notei  on  the  iBthmus  of  Va^namak.— Blackwood,  Norember,  1857. 

tAn  Essay  on    Colonisation,  hj   C  B.  Wadstrom.     Appendix  B.    Also  Winterbottom^ 
Blezra  Leone.    Appendix  Mo.  L 
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for  which  twenty-four  were  discharged ;  twenty-three  ran  away ; 
thirty-four  died  at  sea ;  and  eighty-six  more  died  within  the  first 
four  months  afler  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone. 

After  the  pitiful  remnant  were  settled  in  Sierra  Leone,  a  site  was 
chosen  for  a  town,  and  lots  of  lands  allotted  to  them.  <'  But  no 
sooner  were  these  measures  taken,"  says  Wadstrom,  "than  the 
worthlessness  of  the  colonists — if  they  deserved  the  name— began  to 
appear.  The  immediate  prospect  of  labor  produced  its  usual  effect 
on  indolent  and  depraved  dispositions.  Instead  of  that  harmonious 
exertion  which  their  critical  situation  demanded,  laziness,  turhulencey 
and  licentiousness  of  every  kind  so  entirely  pervaded  this  wretched  crew,  that 
scarcely  a  man  ofihein  could  he  prevailed  on  to  work  steadily  in  building  the 
hut  thai  was  to  shelter  him,  or  even  to  assist  in  landing  the  provisions  by 
which  he  teas  to  be  st/pported.  The  rains  set  in,  and  the  mortality  be- 
came dreadful ;  yet  the  infatuated  survivors  persisted  in  their  ex- 


cesses." 


Thus  the  history  of  these  ill-fated  negroes,  from  the  day  of  their 
liberal ioh  in  London  until  their  final  settlement  in  Sierra  Leone,  is 
one  continued  scene  of  misery,  debauch,  and  death,  merely  conse- 
quent upon  the  inherent  and  incorrigible  laziness  and  vice  of  the  race. 

A  sad  comment,  the  fate  of  these  people,  upon  the  irresponsible, 
unthinking,  and  sentimental  philanthropy  of  our  day  I 

FREE   NEGROES   IN   SIERRA   LEONE. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  origin  of  this  colony,  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  first  settlers.  Since  that  period,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  it  has  received  large  accessions  to  its  population,  composed  of 
negroes  recaptured  from  slave  ships. 

In  1819,  a  ^' mixed  commission"  court  was  established  in  the 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  from  that  date  down  to  the  year  1856,  there  were  eman- 
cipated in  Sierra  Leone  64,615  slaves  ;*  a  most  noble  instance  of 
the  untiring  labors  and  zeal  of  the  British  government  in  arresting 
the  slave  trade.  Many  more  were  liberated  previous  to  1819.t  These 
negroes,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  represent  about  forty  tribes, 
have  been  found,  by  the  searching  examination  made  by  Kolle,  in  the 
formation  of  his  Polyglotta  Africana,  to  represent  mors  than  two  huU" 
dred  different  tribes  and  countries. % 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  improve  their  condition.  Since 
1804  they  have  been  deluged,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  with 
missionaries  and  teachers.  And  yet  in  this  colony,  established  for 
humane  purposes,  and  for  the  avowed  object  of  suppressing  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade — governed  entirely  by  Englishmen — the  seat  of  a 
court  of  English  judges — the  home  of  thousands  of  English  officers, 


*  See  1ett«r  of  U.  M.  Acting  Jadge,  to  the  Barl  of  Clarendon,  date!  Sierra  LeoLe,  Jan*/  13, 
18M.    P.  R  1856.  claAR  A,  p.  45 
t  Polyglotta  Africana,    Introdaetlon. 
X  Par.  Rep.  18i7. 
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merchants,  and  missionaries,*  all  striving  directly  or  indirectly  to  ele- 
vate the  degraded  people  about  them — ^here,  where  so  much  has  been 
done,  we  find  these  ungrateful,  inhuman  people,  just  freed  from  sla- 
very themselves,  at  an  infinite  cost  of  valuable  lives,  as  well  as  of 
money,  turning  round  immediately  and  beginning  to  enslave  their 
own  race !  Says  Governor  Kennedy,'  in  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  dated  July  18,  1853 : — '*  It  is  with  much  pain  that  I 
direct  your  grace's  attention  to  some  of  the  proceedings  in  reference 
to  the  now  notorious  system  of  hnyiny,  selling,  and  holding  slaves  in  this 

colony As  I  extended  my  inquiries  I  found  that  the  liberated 

Afrwans  resident  in  ike  colony  (more  especially  the  Akoo  race^  who  form 
two  thirds  of  the  population  and  represent  a  large  portion  of  its  property) 
were  deeply  and  hcintually  impliccUed  in  this  disgraceful  traffic.*'  The 
governor  then  gives  a  list  of  117  persons  either  sold  from  or  pur- 
chased and  brought  into  the  colony,  whom  he  rescued  from  slavery, 
during  the  eight  months  intervening  between  December,  1852,  and 
July,  1853,  and  afterward  another  list  of  sixty-six  more  rescued,  to 
September,  1854.t 

In  a  letter  to  H.  Merivale,  Esq.,  dated  London,  February  13, 
1855,  Governor  Kennedy  states,  that  when  he  left  the  colony  in  the 
previous  October,  eight  hundred  children  had  been  registered  accord- 
ing to  an  "  oi^inance  for  the  better  protection  of  alien  children,"  and 
that  almost  the  whole  of  these  children  were  in  the  possession  of  persons 
resident  in  Freetown;  and  when  they  become  old  enough  to  assert 
their  independence,  or  begin  to  understand  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects, they  are  inveigled  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  or  carried 
out  of  it  by  force,  and  sold  or  exchanged  for  cattle  to  the  neighboring 
Mohammedans  and  cattle-growers4 

Need  more  be  said  of  the  free  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone? 

FREE   NEGROES   IN   LIBERIA. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  many  who  undoubtedly  take  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  negro,  and  who 
fully  believe  that  in  capacity  he  is  the  equal  of  the  white,  neverthe- 
less express  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  little  Republic  of  Liberia,  and 
seem  to  ignore  whatever  it  has  accomplished.     Mr.   Grahame,  for 

■^ m-i    L     _  _     ,  I  I  - I        _    

*  The  namber  of  Missionariei,  Teachera,  &e..  in  the  Colony  at  present,  ia  as  follows  : 

■riSOOFAUAirS.  WSSLBTAirS. 


1  Bishop. 
12  Ordained  European  Missionaries. 

8  Natire    do.   (others  ordained  since.) 

1  Enropean  Indastrlal  Agent 

8  European  Female  Teachers. 

8  Natire  Christian  VUiters. 
M  Natire  Teachers. 

T  Natire  School-mistresses. 

8  Seminaries. 
M  Schools. 
6181  Scholars. 
15  Station*!. 
8884  Communicants.  | 

Report  cited  by  Boven,     »*  Cent.  Africa*^  p.  217. 

t  Bee  Par.  lUp^  18Si-'55.  %  Ibid,  18H-*VS. 


4  Circuits. 
81  Chapels. 

8  other  Preaching  places. 
7  Missionaries. 
6  Catechists. 
133  Local  Preaeherfi. 
63  School  Teachers. 
24  Schools. 
2897  Scholars. 
6461  Communicants. 
861  on  probation. 
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instance,  in  a  little  work  entitled,  Whds  to  Blame  f  uses  the  following 
language  : 

'*  After  a  carefal  exaralDation  of  its  character  and  history,  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  it  was  engendered  by  a  coalition  between  dchided  philanthropy  and 
busy  fraud,  injustice,  and  hypocrisy  ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  its  real  object  is  the  siecuri^ 
and  perpetuation  of  negro  slayery  in  America,  *  •  •  •  and  its  agency  has 
produced  only  increased  maltreatment  of  the  freed  blacks,  and  more  confirmed 
and  vigorous  bondage  on  the  enslaved  ones."* 

We  have  seen  several  other  very  severe  attacks  upon  the  colony, 
and  also  the  statements  of  travellers  giving  unfavorable  reports  of  its 
progress;  but  in  justice  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  negroes  of  Liberia  have  given  the  best  proof  of  their 
capabilities,  yet  offered  to  the  world  by  any  body  of  free  negroes. 

The  colony  was  planted  only  in  1822,  and  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence  received  only  1,232  immigrants  ;  its  income  for 
the  first  six  years  was  only  a  little  over  $3,000  per  annum  ;  it  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  men  now  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Bible ;  its  ex- 
termination was  thrice  attempted  by  the  slave-traders  in  Africa, 
through  the  agency  of  the  neighboring  tribes  ;t  and,  finally,  it  has  had  to 
labor  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad  harbor,  and  a  soil  less  fertile 
than  that  of  many  parts  of  Africa.]:  But  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
advantages the  colony  has  prospered,  and  a  fair  test  to  apply  to  it,  is 
to  ask  what  it  has  accomplished  ? 

Well,  then,  from  1822  to  1856  inclusive,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
emancipation  to  5,500  slaves,  who  were  freed  in  view  of  their  emigra- 
ting to  Liberia.  § 

It  has  succeeded,  in  thirty  years,  in  establishing  an  independent 
Republic  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes.  It  has  destroyed  the  slave 
trade  along  six  hundred  miles  of  the  African  coast.  It  has  put 
down  the  heathen  temples  within  one  of  its  counties,  and  afforded 
security  to  all  the  missions  within  its  limits.  It  has  now  under  its 
protection  300,000  native  inhabitants.  It  has  abolished  human 
sacrifices  in  a  large  section  of  the  country.  It  has  commenced  the 
successful  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee  by  free  labor.  It  has  establish- 
ed a  newspaper  ;  and  the  materials  for  building  a  college  were  shipped 
»  ■  » 

•  WhePs  to  Blame  ?  p.  71.  Qrahame  is  th«  author  of  a  hifltorj  of  the  Unitsd  Statas,  and 
ifl  at  time<«  quite  as  bitter  as  Nottbera  Abolitionists  in  this  country. 

t  Ethiopia^  Bj  David  Chrititj,p.  197. 

t  See  McQueen's  Africa,  p.  ^^  and  Hutchinson's  Western  Africa^  p.  44. 

§  The  following  table,  which  we  extract  from  the  "  Foitieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,"  will  give  all  information  concerning  the  character  of  the  immi- 
grants : 

Tab  LI  OP  Emioramts — Showing  the  number  of  Emigranta  sent  to  JJberia  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  its  auxiliaries ^  from  each  State,  from  1820  to  1850,  mcZtMive. 

Number  of  vessels  sent  to  December,  1855, 112 

Number  of  emigrants  sent  to  December,  1855, 8.064 

Number  born  free, ft,023 

Number  that  purchased  their  freedom 8o6 

Number  emenoipated  in  view  of  emigrating  to  Liberia, 5,C36 
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from  Boston  in  1857,  while  during  the  same  year  funds  were  provided 
for  building  a  library.* 

When  it  is  conudered  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  about  nine 
thousand  colored  men,  most  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  that  it  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  government,  or 
ships-of-war,  or  large  corps  of  white  governors,  judges,  military  offi- 
cers, &c.,  such  as  have  assisted  Sierra  Leone,  is  there  not  cause  for 
the  liveliest  hopes  as  to  the  future  of  this  little  Ilepublie,  now  but  little 
over  thirty  years  old  t 

Bishop  Scott,  who  visited  the  colony  officially  in  1852,  and  re- 
mained there  seventy  days,  gives  a  very  favorable  report  of  its  con- 
dition, and  says  : — "In  my  iudgment,  the  bearing  of  African  coloni- 
zation on  the  cause  of  Christian  missions,  in  that  vast  peninsula  of 
darkness  and  sin,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
consideration,  to  secure  for  that  great  enterprise  the  warm  and  steady 
support  of  every  lover  of  Christ. "t 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  peculiar  African  character- 
istic— ^laziness,  is  still  powerful  to  a  strong  degree  ;  at  least  so  say 
many  travellers,}  Many  other  faults  are  also  found  with  the  Colo- 
nists. But  in  spite  of  this,  if  we  will  but  compare  these  settlers  with 
their  colleges,  and  library,  and  printing  press,  and  republican 
government,  and  churches,  and  schools,  and  commerce  with,  the 
degraded-  savages  around  them,  we  shall  appreciate  the  immense  ad- 
•  vancement  they  have  made  by  a  few  generations  of  slavery  in  the 


Number  sent  in  1856  as  follows  : 
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Ship  ElTira  Owen, 
Ship  H.  C.  StereoB, 

Maj   20 
Dee.      6 

41 
13 

j4 

85 

66 

141 

831 
217 

538 

MasraehQMetta, 34 

Rhode  iKland,....   .  ...     33 

Connerticut, 46 

New-York 199 

New-Jenej ...|     35 

PennaylraDia,.. 179 

Delaware, 6 

Maryland, 610 

D  strict  of  Columbia,....    104 

Virginia 3.315 

North  Carolioa, 1,158 

Sonth  Carolina, 415 

Oeorgta, 1,&30 


Reca'pUulation, 

Alabama, 104 

HiuiMippl, 636 

Loui.siana, 261 

TeDne^ee, 674 

Kentackj, 685 

Ohio, 65 

Indiana, 78 

Ulinoin 34 

MiMoari, 83 

•  •  •  •  •  X 

3 

16 

7 


Michigan,. 

Iowa, 

Taxas,. 


Number  bom  free,    ....3,670 
Number   that  purchaiied 

their  freedoiii, 320 

Number  emancipated,  in 

view  of  emigtatiiig  to 
ChocUw  Nation, 7      Lib»ria, 6,500 

•  See  "  Ethiopia,"  p.  200.    **  Rep.  of  the  Am.  Col.  Socloly  for  1857,''  pp.  ]7  and  19.  "  New- 
Tork  Coloniiation  Journal"  for  June,  1854,  and  June,  1857,  etc. 
t  Letter  to  Col.,  Herald,  Oct.,  1853,  cited  by  Ethiopia,  p.  209. 
t  See  Bowen^a  Central  Africa^  chapter  ir.  Uatehinson'a  Jfrvca^  ^.  4ft.)  «.\x^  o^vctu 


Cherokee  Nation,. 
California, 


Total  number,        0,2u2 
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United  States.  And  if  we  compaiB  the  Republic  of  Liberia  (founded 
in  1820)  in  1858,  with  our  own  little  Pljrmouth  colony  (founded 
in  1620)  in  1658,  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  that  the  former  has  made 
as  much  progress,  in  proportion  to  its  advantages,  as  the  latter  ;  and 
who  shall  say  that,  during  the  next  two  centuries,  the  advancement 
will  not  create  nearly  as  great  a  change  in  the  Afiican,  as  Plymouth 
colony  has  created  in  the  American  continept. 

But  afler  all,  this  colony  is  yet  on  trial.  Grave  charges  have 
been  brought  against  it,  which  though  we  believe  them  to  be  not 
well  founded,  nevertheless  do  not  leave  the  colony  like  Ceesar^s  wife, 
above  suspicion.  We  are  willing  to  hope,  and  wait,  and  to  give  the 
free  negro  a  fair  trial  in  this  case ;  we  think  this  but  just ;  they  have 
had  a  good  training  for  the  start  they  are  now  taking,  and  we  hope 
they  will  come  forth  victorious.  But  as  we  have  remarked,  those 
very  persons  who  have  most  loudly  proclaimed  the  capabilities  of  the 
negro  for  self-protection  and  management,  are  the  very  ones  who 
are  now  most  positively  declaring  his  failure  in  Liberia.  Fair  play, 
say  we  ;  let  us  do  the  Liberians  justice,  and  give  them  a  fair  time, 
before  prejudging  their  case. 

The  negroes  of  Liberia  are  undoubtedly  the  best  community  of  free 
blacks  on  earth,  but  if  the  abolitionists  pronounce  them  a  failure, 
what  must  they  say  of  the  others  1 

With  one  article  more,  on  the  Fre^  Negroes  of  the  NoTi\  we 
shall  close  this  series  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  readers  will  then 
be  as  tired  of  hearing  of  free  negroes,  as  people  in  all  countries  are  of 
seeing  them,  and  as  the  writer  is  of  writing  about  (hem. 


ART.  Vni.-COMMERCE  OF.  THE  ETC  GRANDE, 

VATIOATIOS  Of  THa  SIO  OKAKSa — ^ADTAHTAOa  OF  RBODLAB  OOMMUVIOATIOX  WITH  BlOWn- 
VILLI— HOW  IT  WOULD  STIMULATH  THH  mSHBa— AMOURT  Of  PROOCOB,  BflCIli  AHO 
LBAO,  HOW  BHIPf BD— PROBABLB  AMOUHT  Of  IH0BBA8B,  BTC,  BTO. 

I  HAVE  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  a  subscriber  to  your 
monthy  Review  for  more  than  three  years.  During  all  that  time  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 

I  now  propose  to  sum  up  briefly  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
in  relation  to  the  great  benefits  commerce  would  attain  by  regular 
river  transportation  from  Roma  to  Brownsville,  all  or  most  of  which 
would  find  its  way  directly  to  New  Orleans. 

For  the  last  year  (1859),  the  only  steamer  we  have  on  the  upper 
Rio  Grande  has  been  able  to  make  but  three  trips ;  carts  being  con- 
tinually in  demand  to  bring  up  the  merchandise  of  our  merchants 
here  and  all  over  Northern  Mexico. 

After  careful  inquiry  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  close  approximation 

to  the  amount  of  hides,  wool,  lead,  and  specie,  which  would  be 

shipped  this  year  (1860),  if  we  had  a  steamboat  or  boats  suitable  to 

the  trade ;  viz. :  20,000  flint  hides,  3,000,000  lbs.  lead,  500,000  lbs. 

wool,  and  1500,000  in  specie. 
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At  present,  numerouR  mines  of  lead  which  have  been  opened  and 
promise  a  yield  beyond  calculation,  have  come  to  a  dead  stand,  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  in  freight  to  Matamoras,  in  carts.  With 
this  heavy  expense  and  slow  mode  of  getting  the  lead  to  market, 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  miner  to  realize  more  than  a  mere  living. 
When,  if  the  boats  mentioned  could  come  up  at  all  times  to  Boma, 
it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  miners,  the  effects  of  which  would 
be  the  production  of  countless  millions  of  pounds  instead  of  three 
millions  pounds.  There  is  one  company  within  seventy-five  miles  of 
Koma  who  have  250  tons  ore  ready  to  smelter,  but  not  having  proper 
means  of  transportation,  they  decline  doing  so  at  present,  hoping  it 
will  not  be  long  before  some  enterprising  parties  will  see  the  advan- 
tage and  pecuniary  benefit  of  placing  boats  properly  constructed  on 
the  river.  The  average  distance  of  all  the  lead  mines  this  side  of 
Monterey  from  Roma  is  about  100  miles. 

There  is  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  increase  in  wool,  yearly  ;  and  I  calculate  confidently 
on  the  shipment  of  100,000  lbs.  wool  within  the  next  two  years, 
provided  we  get  the  transportation  so  much  required. 

Hides  will  increase  from  natural  causes. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  with  this  enormous 
increase  of  lead,  wool,  and  hides,  there  will  be  a  proportionate 
demand  for  American  manufactures,  such  as  prints,  domestics,  cot- 
tonades,  &c. ;  consequently,  the  amount  of  specie  will  be  gi*eatly  aug- 
mented. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  never  had  less  than  twenty-six  inches  of 
water,  and  then  only  in  two  or  three  places.  It  is  very  rare  that 
there  is  less  than  thirty  inches,  and  the  bottom  being  of  quicksand, 
a  boat  drawing  six  inches  more  than  there  is  water,  can  work  over 
the  bars  with  little  trouble.  The  distance  by  the  river  from  Browns- 
ville to  Roma  is  about  280  miles  ;  boats  have  made  the  trip  up  and 
back  in  three  days.  The  present  price  of  freight  is  thirty  cents  per 
cubic  foot  measurement. 

A  steamboat  can  run  on  this  river  filly  per  cent,  cheaper  than  on 
any  river  in  the  South.  Deck  hands  and  firemen  only  receive  $15 
per  month,  while  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  very  cheap.  Beef  at 
three  cents  per  pound,  chickens,  eggs,  &c.,  as  cheap  as  on  the  Ohio. 
The  very  best  Musquite  wood  at  $1  per  cord.  Officers'  wages 
are  as  low  as  on  any  other  river  in  the  United  States. 

A  boat  drawing  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches,  according  to 
the  amount  of  freight,  can  make  two  trips  the  month,  and  will  never 
fail  to'  be  well  loaded,  up  and  down. 

All  this  immense  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  few  individuals,  and 
consequently  there  is  not  much  need  of  cabins  on  the  boats  at  present. 

I  hope  some  of  your  enterprising  steamboat  men  will  take  hold 
of  this  matter  and  carry  it  out.  I  know  of  no  better  investment 
of  capital. 

BOMA,  Starr  Co.,  Texas,  Feb,  14,  1860. 
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Prospectus  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  six  iron  screw  steamers  between  New 
Orleans  and  Liverpool^  to  be  called  the  British  and  Ameiican  Southern  Steam- 
ship Company,  limited  Capital  £200,000,  in  £20,000  shares  of  jCIO  eaeh. 
With  power  to  increase  the  capital  and  number  of  ships. 

It  is  proposed  as  follows,  Tiz. : 

To  associate  a  joint  stock  company,  under  the  limited  liability  act  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  running  six  iron  screw  steamers  between  Liverpool 
and  New-Orleans. 

To  effect  a  safe  and  speedy  conyeyance  of  goods,  passengers  and  mails,  between 
the  said  ports. 

To  buiid  suitable  iron  screw  steamers,  with  lifting  screws,  of  size,  power, 
cargo  and  passenger  capacity,  and  dranght  of  water  when  loaded,  so  that  they 
can  pass  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  all  limes,  without  hinderance.  and 
to  avoid  the  serious  causes  of  detention  and  expenses. 

Both  importers  and  exporters  are  ready  to  give  active  support  to  this  project, 
at  rates  of  freight  which  will  compensate  the  shareholders,  inasmuch  as  they 
perceive  the  various  advantages  arising  from  saving  of  time,  insurance,  interest 
of  money,  and  the  more  important  item  of  having  their  goods  to  reach  their 
destination  within  a  short  ana  certain  desirable  time,  and  in  the  best  condition. 

It  is  eeneralty  conceded,  that  the  course  of  boviness  has  a  tendency  to  super- 
sede  sails,  by  steam,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Atlantic  routes  will  shortly  be 
occupied,  almost  wholly,  by  screw  steamers.  Already  nearly  all  articles  ol  com- 
merce, except  cotton,  are  conveyed  by  screw  steamers  to  and  from  Europe  and 
the  Northern  Staie«  of  America. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  the  Southern  States  will  import  direct  from 
Europe,  and  will  export  the  great  staples^  cotton,  tobacco,  provisions,  etc ,  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably,  by  screw  steamers  to  Europe. 

One  half  of  the  capital  required  is  proposed  to  be  taken  hy  builders  and  others 
in  England,  and  one  half  by  subscribers  in  this  country. 

Native  coals  can  be  supplied  cheaply  at  New -Orleans,  so  that  the  cost  of  fuel, 
on  the  voyage,  will  be  more  than  half  paid  by  the  saving  of  the  charges  of  tow- 
ing up  and  down  the  rivers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  passage  from  Europe,  it  is  proposed  to  call  at  a  suitable  port  in  Ireland, 
to  receive  French  and  Continental  goods,  passengers  and  mails,  which  wilt  be 
conveyed  from  Havre  by  auxiliary  screw  steamers,  if  required,  and  to  call  at 
Havana,  if  f'Und  desirable. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  steamers,  the  working  expenses  and  earnings, 
which  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  Sabel,  of  Liverpool,  aud  carefully  revised 
and  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  city  of 
New-Orleans,  show  a  very  satisfactory  surplus  for  division  among  the  share- 
holders.    (See  Report,  17M  February,  1860.) 

Eslimat^B  of  earnings  are  based  upon  the  receipts  of  six  iron  screw  steamers, 
with  lifting  screws  each,  about  1,600  tons  register,  and  about  180-horse  power, 
nominal,  and  about  500^horse  power,  actual,  and  about  265  feet  long,  34  feet' 
beam  and  22  feet  hold,  full  bark-rigged,  drawing  when  loaded  16^  feet  water,  to 
carry  about  3,.')00  bales  of  cotton,  with  room  for  thirty-^ix  to  forty  first  class 
passenerers.  Each  steamer  will  make  five  voyages  per  annum^  or  six  steamers 
thirty  trips,  allowing  seventy-three  days  for  each  voyage  out  and  home,  and  time 
from  port  to  port,  not  over  twenty-five  days. 

Basis  of  freight  from  New-Orleans,  on  cotton  one  half  penny  per  pound,  and 

on  cargo  from  Liverpool  to  New-Orleans  at  New- York  steamer  rates,  or  even 

below  those  rates,  together  with  a  small  average  number  of  cabin  and  steerage 

passengers  each  way,  not  including  any  revenue  from  letters,  cotton  samples,  or 

profitB  accruing  from  calling  at  Havana,  and  many  other  legitimate  and  available 
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•Miroes  of  income:  making  the  Mrnings,  bated  npon  the  above  statement,  per 
annum,  for  thirty  trips  of  the  six  steamers,  £205,000  ;  against  expenses  of  working 
the  same,  insurance,  depreciation  and  repairs  includml  £174,000.  Leafing  a 
margin  for  profit  of  £81,000  per  annum,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

Detailed  estimates  of  earnings  and  expenses,  with  plans  of  the  steamers  and 
specifications,  are  deposited  at  the  ofiice  of  Messrs.  HxiMAifif,  Powxb  dD  Co., 
90  Common  street,  Mew-Orleans,  and  open  for  inspection. 

Subscription  lists  are  open  at  the  offices,  in  New-Orleans,  of 

Mbssm.  a.  Oobdon  Bakbwbll,  of  Hermann,  Power  dt  Co.,  90  Common  street, 
S.  H.  Kbnnbdt,  of  S.  H.  Kennedy  dt  Co.,  84  and  36  Poydras  street, 
CoBNBLius  Fbllowbs,  of  FellowcB  dt  Co.,  149  Common  street, 
T.  L.  Wis  BAT,  212  Camp  street, 
Bbnjamin  Flobanob,  43  Carondelet  street. 
J.  G.  Oainbs,  of  Henderson  dt  Gaines,  100  Canal  street, 
Datid  JAMisoif ,  of  Giquel  &  Jamison,  16  and  18  Chartres  street, 

Committee  for  Subscriptiont. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kew-Orleans  endorses  this  scheme  in  adopting 
the  following  report : 

Gbntlbhbii  : — Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  examination  into 
the  merits  of  a  plan  for  the  estsMt^hment  of  a  direct  line  of  screw  steamers  be- 
tween New-Orreans  and  I«iferpool,  with  American  and  British  capital,  beg  leave 
to  report,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Frederick  Sabel,  of 
Liverpool,  as  to  the  class  of  vessels,  estimates  of  earnings  and  expenditures,  and 
the  proposed  nationality  of  six  iron  screw  steamers  of  about  1,50b  tone  register, 
to  carxy  each  about  3,500  bales  of  cotton,  to  draw,  when  loaded,  not  over  I6i 
feet  water,  and  to  make  the  passage  from  port  to  port  within  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  days. 

That  they  approve  of  the  description,  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  vessels, 
as  submitted  to  them,  as  being  most  united  to  the  requirements  and  peculiarities 
of  our  river  and  port,  and  the  proposed  trade. 

The  present  navigation  laws  of  this  country  being  such  as  to  prevent  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  built  vessels,  and  the  present  greater  advantage  for  the 
building  of  iron  screw  steamers  offered  in  Great  Britain,  over  those  in  this 
country,  render  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  the  proposed  steamers  should  be 
built  there,  as  suggested,  and  be  under  the  British  flag. 

As  to  the  nnmber  of  six  steamers,  proposed  to  be  built,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  trade  of  our  city  justifies  that  number  at  once,  and  even  more. 

As  to  the  estimates  of  eamingSj  New-Orleans  being  the  largest  exporting  city 
in  the  Union,  and  there  being  no  season  in  the  year,  in  which  a  full  cargo  and 
valuable  freight  list  cannot  be  had  outward,  (an  advantage  offered  by  no  other 
port  in  America,)  and  the  import  trade  being  already  large,  and  continually  and 
rapidly  increasing,  we  are,  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  sum  stated  in  the  esti- 
mates is  moderate,  and  can,  at  alt  times,  safely  be  calculated  upon,  and  may  be 
and  can  be  considerably  increased. 

As  to  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  not  being  personally  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  steamers  under  the  British  flag,  we  are  not  so  competent  to 
judge  of  some  of  these  items  as  of  the  estimates  o/  reeeipts,  but  of  those  which 
would  be  incurred  in  this  port  for  discharging,  loading,  port  charges,  cost  of 
coals,  etc.,  they  are  very  fully  estimated,  and  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  such 
items,  and  may  also  be  reduced  when  the  line  is  in  regular  working  order,  after 
a  few  trips.  Huwever,  the  allowance  made  for  total  expenditures  and  expenses, 
appear  to  us  to  be  very  full  indeed,  and  sufficient  to  cover  all  usual  contin- 
gencies. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  moment  is  opportune,  and  that  this  community  and 
the  extreme  Southwest  are  deeply  intereste<l  in  the  establishment,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  of  direct  steam  communication  with  Europe  and  appreciating 
the  importmce  of  the  advance  already  made  toward  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  as  offered  by  the  adoption  of  the  olana  of  M.t.^^v\^^^x«K> 
ommrnd  that  the  Chamber  approve  the  opening  oi  %  ^TovisumaV  a>i>kacn.'^>AA^ 
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Uit  in  thiB  city  atkd  «lsewhere,  for  the  paqpote  of  obtainincr  the  nunoi  o(  all 
those  who  may  be  deairooa,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  wiHing  to  join  in  the 
completion  of  eo  important  an  enterprise,  to  the  honor  and  inlerest  of  our  city^ 
and  the  whole  Soothweat. 

Pronded  a  •atia&etory  legal  charter  and  company  can  be  formed  under  the 
limited  liability  acta  of  Great  Britain  and  this  coantrr*  which  we  think  can  be 
done,  and  taggeit,  that  after  the  tum  of  £  Bhali  have  been  aubaeribed  in 

this  country,  the  American  tubfcribert  shall  meet  and  elect  f/om  among 
their  own  membersy  a  Board  of  Directors,  President  and  Secretary,  pro  tern., 
who  shall  decide  as  to  the  basis  on  which  they  will  join  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  in  Great  Britain,  in  carrying  out 
this  enterprisci  or  to  take  all  such  action  in  the  premises  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

3.— MOBILE  HARBOR. 

Roai,  Stair  Govrtt,  Texas, 

Fehruary  16^  1860. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. : 

I  have  given  the  communications  of  Mr.  Albert  Stein,  of  Mobile,  relative  to 
the  Bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  rivers,  due  consideration, 
and  I  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  call  his  attention,  as  well  as  the  attention 
of  all  parties  interested,  to  some  very  striking  mistakes  of  his.  Before  proceed- 
ing, howeverf  I  desire  to  say,  that  I  am  no  engineer,  nor  do  I  profess  to  know 
much  about  the  directions  the  waters  of  the  rivers  would  like  to  take  **  if  they 
could,*'  but  having  been  raited  on  Mobile  bay,  I  do  profess  to  know  something 
about  the  bottom  thereof 

Mr.  Stein  proposes  to  close  the  Spanish  river,  Tensas  river  and  Pinto  Passes 
and  by  that  means,  throw  the  whole  force  of  Mobile  river  into  one  channel.    I 
suppose  the  channel  known  as  the  one  we,  some  years  ago,  spent  so  much  money 
on  vrithout  beneficial  effects. 

Mr.  Stein  argues  that  by  stopping  up  all  other  outlets,  the  Mobile  river 
**  proper t**  would  work  a  channel  for  itself  into  the  deep  water  of  tiie  bay,  (I 
suppose  he  means  this^  having  the  whole  volume  of  the  descending  waters  of 
the  Alamaba,  Bigby,  Warrior,  and  their  tributariesi  to  aid  in  the  operation  of 
making  a  ship  channel  up  to  the  very  wharves  of  the  city  of  Mobile. 

He  admits  that  the  bars  are  caused  by  the  sediments  from  the  up  countiy,  and 
that  those  sediments  require  an  increased  velocity  to  sweep  them  away.  Here 
is  the  point  at  issue  between  our  theories. 

Tou  will  remember,  that  Mobile  bay  is,  at  least,  25  miles  long  and,  at  least, 
16  miles  wide,  just  below  the  light-house,  or  Choctaw  point ;  also,  that  Dog 
river  has  formed  a  bar  running  quite,  across  the  bay,  about  10  miles  below  Choc- 
taw light. 

Now,  if  the  whole  force  of  the  rivers  empWing  into  the  Mobile  river,  were 
concentrated,  how  far  would  the  current  of  all  this  concentrated  force  be  able  to 
continue  its  force  in  a  bay  of  the  dimensions  I  have  described,  **  Where  a  flood 
tide  exists  every  34  hoursi  of  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  up  the  Mobile  river 
ptoper"  before  it  would  be  compelled  to  deposit  its  excrements  from  above! 
Even  if  the  force  so  concentrated  made  its  wav  and  formed  a  channel  through 
Dog  River  Bar,  I  ask,  how  much  further  could  it  go  before  making  a  deposit 
of  Its  muddy  load  from  above. 

Again,  if  we  close  up  Spanish  and  Tensas  rivers  effectually,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Alabama  and  Bigby,  and  theur  tributariea,  dur- 
ing a  flood,  or  great  rise  1  Why,  the  consequence  would  be,  the  overflow  of 
the  low,  marshy  lands  opposite  Mobile,  and  another  outlet  opposite ;  in  the 
meantime,  all  the  streets  from  Royal  to  the  docks  would  be  overflowed,  and  the 
loss  consequent  thereupon  to  the  commercial  interest,  would  be  ten-fold  greater 
than  the  expensa  of  Mr.  Stein's  proposed  improvements,  at  the  same  time,  his 
increased  velocity  to  the  one-channel  principle  would  result  in  a  bar,  formed, 
0My,  one  hundred  yards  further  down  the  bay,  vrith  no  benefit  whatever  to  the 
eoiDJDerciai  intereat  of  Mobile. 
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The  bottom  on  DogBiwn  Bar,  *'  the  peat  hinderance  to  ihippiog^'  ia  of  blue 
mudt  eaay  to  be  lemoved  br  a  proper  i^item  of  dredging,  and  tnatj  in  mj  opinion, 
ia  the  only  practicable  mode  of  deepenm^  the  channel  up  to  the  city. 

We  tried  it  many  yeara  ago  with  machinery,  which  would  put  ui  to  the  bhiih, 
in  these  dayi  of  science  and  improvement,  and  even  then  made  some  improve- 
menta  in  the  channel. 

Let  our  Mobile  friends  try  it  again,  and  I  am  responsible  for  their  sncceaa. 

Yours,  J.  R.  EVERITT. 

3.— DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

From  Jttfyf  1868,  to  JtUy^  1869. 


PBODUOY  OV  TBI  SBl. 

Vbhcrie*- 

0U,BpennM6ti $1,787,734 

(Ml ,  whAle  and  other  flih  . . . .  698 J02 

WlialeboM ; 1,288,&30 

SMrmaeeti  and  siMrm  eaadlei  40,278 

Vllri^  drl«d  or  imokad 642,901 

Fiahjjtieklod 308,700 

$4,4^>974 

PBODUOT  OF  TBI  POBBST. 

Wood— 

BUroi  and  hMding 3,410,884 

ShinglM 101,531 

Board!,  plank,  and  Mantling.  8,817 ;298 

Hewn  timber 867,009 

Other  Inmbtt 1,001,216 

Oak  bark  and  other  d je 412,701 

All  mann&otwos  of  wood. . . .  3,380,861 

Hayal  store*— 

Tarand  pitch 141,058 

Boiin  and  Tnrpontine 3,248,881 

Aahee,  pot  and  poarl «...  648,861 

Qinseng 64304 

Bkinsandftirs 1,861,862 


$14,480,400 

PBODUCT  or  AOBIOULTirBS. 

Ofanimal*— 

Been 3,188,050 

Tallow 712,561 

Hides 620,639 

Homed  Cattle 1,846,068 

Batter 760,911 

Oheeee 049,302 

Pork,  (Pickled) 8,365,740 

Hams  and  bacott 1,263,042 

Lard 8,268,406 

Wool 356,563 

Hoge 650,875 

Horaei 290,250 

Males 258,330 

Sheep 41482 

$16,649,817 
Tegetable  food- 
Wheat 2,849,193 

Floor 14,433,591 

Indian  com 1,323,103 

Indian  meal 994,209 

Bjemeal 00,786 

Bje,  oate,  and   other   nnall 

grain  and  pnlee 1,181,170 

Blacait  or  ship  bread 512,910 

Potatoes 384,111 

Applei 99,808 

Onions 100,069 

Bice 3,307,148 

$34,040,752 


•otton $101,488,088 

Tobaoco  • 31,O74,0S8 

Hemp. ;  g;279 


Othor  Agricaltaral  prodaet*— 

CIoTOr  Med 

TlaxMod 

Brown  aagar 

Hops 


680.78i 

8,177 

190,086 

68,016 


$704,000 

MIHUVAOTUMS. 

Reflnedsngar 877,944 

Wax 04,860 

Chocolate 3,444 

Spirits  from  grain ..  278,678 

Spirits  from  molasses. 700,889 

Spirits  from  other  materials 188,740 

MolasMS. 75,000 

Tinegar 85,160 

Beer,   ale,   porter  and  cider,  in 

casks. 66,076 

Beer,  ale,  porter   and    cider,  in 

bottles 23,661 

Linseed  oil 84,104 

Spirits  of  torpentine 1,880,086 

HooMhold  fiirnitare 1,007,197 

Carriages  and  parts,  and  railroad 

cars  and  parts 066,000 

Hats  of  rtir  or  silk •  145^96 

Hats  of  palm-leaf 71,478 

Saddlerj 68,870 

Tninkfl  and  TaliMS '    43,168 

Adamantine  and  other  candles . . .  071,760 

Soap 400,315 

SnaiT. 08,000 

Tobacco,  manafactared 8,884,401 

Gunpowder 871,008 

Leather 499,718 

"     boots  and  shoes 820,176 

Cables  and  eordsge 830,436 

Salt 313,710 

Lead 38,676 

Iron- 
Pig 31,312 

Bar 48,320 

Nails 188,238 

CastiDgsof 138,069 

All  other  manufactares  of  . . .  -  6,117,840 
Copper  and  brass,  and  mana- 

ftctaresof 1,048,346 

Drags  and  medicines 700,008 


$10,400,870 
Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored 3,830,800 

White,  other  than  dack 1,303,381 

Dock 315,866 

All  manafactores  of ^. .      4,477,007 
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ihi—d $444 

Bagft 6,439 

Cloth «06 

Other  mADoliftctarM  of 12,090 

Wearing  ftpparel 470,613 

Sarthen  and  stoneware 47 ,261 

Oombfl. 87,608 

Buttooa 8,809 

Brooms  and  hnuhes  of  all  kinds. .  44,638 

Bill  lard  tables  and  apparatus ....  12,094 
Umbrellas,   parasols,    and    iun- 

■hades 4,837 

Morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold 

b7  the  pound 41,465 

Tire  engines 3,213 

Printing-presses  and  tjpe 68,868 

Masical  instruments 155,10# 

Bookand  maps 819,080 

Paper  and  stationarj 299,857 

Paints  and  Tarnish 185,068 

Jewelrj,  real  and  imitation 68,368 

Other  manuffactores  of  gold  and 

lilTer,  and  gold-leaf 85,947 


Glase |39a;816 

X In  ••••••    •■■      **••••«•••■•■••••  vw^SSw 

Pewter  and  lead tt,788 

Marble  and  stone 113^4 

Brick,  lime  and  eement 160,611 

Indian-rubber  shoes 62,006 

Indian-rubber  other  than  shoes . .  146,821 

Lard  oil 60J98 

Oilcake 1,196,581 

Artificial  flowers 212 

$12,160,132 

Coal 658,586 

Ice 164,681 

Oold  and  silrer  coin 24,172^42 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 83,829,868 

« 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Manufactured 2,274,658 

Baw  produce 1,868,205 

Total.....' $335,894,885 


4.— MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1859. 

From  th«  Ntw-  YbrA  Prieet  Cumnt, 


BIOBITBD  AT 


Kew-Tork 

Boston — ^from  Cuba 

Boston — from  Porto  Rico 

Boston — from  Surinam 

Boston — ^from  other  foreign  ports 

Portland— from  Caba,  Ac 

3lew  Haven — from  Porto  Eico,  Ac  

Gloucester  and  Proridence — from  Cuba,  Ac 

ll^wbarjport  and  Salem — ^from  Surinam,  Ac 

Bristol,  wa^en  and  other  eastern  ports—from  Cuba,  Ac. 

Philadelphia— from  Cuba 

Philadelphia— from  Porto  Bieo 

Philadelphia — from  English  Islands,  Ac 

Baltimore — from  Cuba 

Baltimore — from  Porto  Eico 

Baltimore — ^from  Xngllsh  Islands,  Ac , 

New-Orleans — from  Cuba 

^Sarann&h,  Charleston,  and  other  southern  Port— from ) 
Cuba,  Ac }'■ 


Total  Receipts 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  ports,  Janaarj  1st,  1859. 


Total  Supplj 

Dednct  Exports  and  Shipments,  inland,  to  Canada, ) 
from  all  the  ports,  in  1859 j 


Bedaet  Stock  at  aU  the  ports,  January  Ist,  1860 . 
Total  Consnmptioa  of  foreign 


1859. 


Hogsheads. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

68287 

5471 

15683 

89042 

i2S9 

4822 

1088 

77 

n 

2120 

87 

89 

1906 

28 

276 

46768 

4835 

1919 

10942 

216 

636 

8172 

259 

154 

6^ 

42 

17 

8924 

820 

578 

12185 

1361 

8878 

572 

40 

«  •  •  • 

224 

'  •  ■  ■ 

4 

6917 

1841 

1492 

781 

82 

136 

847 

12 

77 

2819 

608 

1767 

17911 

1286 

4056 

219974 

20274 

85701 

16018 

886 

1074 

285987 

20660 

86775 

9251 

1581 

4778 

S20786 

19079 

81007 

9811 

230 

875 

217425 

18849 

31622 

Consumption  of  foreign,  as  above gallons.  .28,293,210 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida.  Ac,  of  1858-'59  the  most  of  which  was  ) 
distributed  in  1859,  an^  assuming  the  stock  of  this  description,  1st  January  {  25,967,760 
of  each  year,  to  be  equal ) 

Would  make  the  Total  Consumption  in  1859 54,260,970 

Total  CoDSumpiion  in  1858 45,169,164 

Increase  in  1859 ;      9,091,806 
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6— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  BALTDfORB  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  long-establithad  honte  of  Clua.  D.  Ford  dt  Co.,  we  receiTe  their 
Annaal  Tobacco  Circular  for  1860.    We  extract  the  following  tablei : 

Exports  of  Mamtfaetured  Tobacco  from  the  United  State*,  for  the  Piecal  Year 

enimg  Jtme  80,  1859. 

$2,048 
ft,07ft 


Whiih«r. 

Asiatle  BoMia ^ 

Evstiaa  PoiaeMioni  in 

N.  America 

Swadanand  Norwaj... 
Swedish  West  Indies  . . 

Daninark 

Banish  Wast  Indlea.. . . 

Hamburg   ..  

Bremen 

Holland 

Dnteh  West  Indies  .... 

"*      Guiana.. 

<<      Bast  Indies 

Belgium 

Bngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

MalU 

Canada 

Other  British  N.  A.  Pos- 
sessions  

British  West  Indies  . . . 

**       Honduras 

Guiana ... 

PosKassions     in 

Africa 

Australia 

Bast  Indies.... 
on  Atlantic  — 
Wttneh.  N.  i .  Poiaessions 
Branca  «n  Mediterra- 


u 


Pounds. 
400.. 

1,880.. 

7,804.. 

94.. 

19^.. 

M,001.. 

05,629.. 

248,728. . 

'  14,972.. 

124,085.. 

1,140.. 

4)750. . 

400.. 

1,547,892.. 

99,557.. 

5tJ878.. 

217,422.. 

23,020.. 

8,060;245.. 

1,854,255.. 

885,087.. 

11,599. . 

60,406.. 

878,868.. 

8,702,706.. 

1,070.441. . 

84,820.. 

107,280.. 

o,B9B. . 


▼alue. 
$140 

600 

1,786 

23 

2,370 

11,027 

11,627 

80,478 

2,952 

25,036 

160 

780 

16 

818,262 

17,447 

268 

248,119 

2,680 

1,205,684 

848,807 

64,886 

2,273 

7,866 

162,064 

658,264 

171,698 

6,549 

16,620 

1,822 


in 


Whithar. 
franch  West  IndSas. 
'*     PoMessiona 

AfHca 

Saalnon  Mediterranean 

Oanazy  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Gape  de  Yerde  Islands. 

Asores 

Two  Sicilies 

Austria     

Turkey  in  Burope 


Bgypt 

Other  porta  in  Africa. . 

Hayti 

Mexico  ..  

Central  Republic 

New-Grenad^ 

Venezuela 

Brasil 

Uruguay  

Argentina  Republic  . . . 

Chill 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  Islands  in  Pacific 

China 

Whale  Fi«haries. 


Pounds. 
11,826.. 

11,960.. 

600.. 

26488.. 

188,159.. 

86,171. . 

16,602.. 

9218.. 

42,860.. 

888.. 

2,164.. 

82.610. . 

1,000.. 

66,818.. 

82,640.. 

18,148.. 

2,422.. 

84,676.. 

93.611.. 

106,311.. 

112,829. . 

238,646.. 

6,840.. 

18J224.. 

65.242.. 

li;967.. 

135,158.. 

7,800.. 


8426 

81,708 

8,661 

2,586 

1,147 

4,670 

98 

280 

8,560 

160 

U,28t 

4,670 

4,842 

690 

8,090 

17,800 

16,860 

18,779 

89,108 

1,014 

4,160 

12,816 

8,161 

29,967 

1,649 


Total 14,912,811    $3,384,401 


ExportM  of  Leaf  Tocacto  from  the  Fort  of  Baltimore,  for  the  laet  ten  years. 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

S?.'.'.*.'.'l.'.".*.'!'. '.!.'!'.!!.*.'.' 

1867 

1858 

1860 

Areraga  for  past  10  years. . 


Bremen. 


15,868 
12,654 
22,860 
18,702 
18.061 
9,102 
20,612 
18,034 
16,542 
19,180 


16,161 


Rotter- 
dam. 


7,814 

9,604 

11.478 

10,895 

7,407 

9,510 

14,216 

11,711 

18,059 

21,735 


Amnter- 
dam. 


France. 


12,201 


5,973 
4,154 
5,067 
9,980 
6,583 
5,810 
7,779 
40,54 
3,825 
1,253 


5,347 


8,177 
2,827 
7,679 
5^80 

10,180 
7,526 
4,891 
7,438 

16,986 
8,311 


Another 
places. 


7,884 


6.640 
5,295 
6,278 
4,685 
4,006 
4,444 
8,301 
6,825 
7,911 
6,138 


6,798 


Total. 


44,868 

84,124 
62,357 
49,142 
45,237 
86,892 
55.798 
47,562 
63,272 
65,617 


484I8B 
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6.— GOLD. 

Sav  Framoiico  papen  contain  the  foil  retnxni  of  the  gold  trade,  and  general 
eommeroe  of  that  port  for  1869.    We  copy  as  foUowi : 


eoLD  azpoaTBD  to 


New-Tork 

Snffland 

New-Orleanf 

Paaama 

OhinA 

fiaodwieh  XaUnds. 

MuiilA — ~. 

AoitraU* 

Mexico 

Chili 

Bocietj  lalandi. . . 

Jftpan 

Other  OoontrlM. . 


Total. 


1867. 


$36,287,778 

0|347J48 

944,000 

410,020 

S,008;M4 

86,806 

278,000 

83,000 

41,600 

83^70 

»      •  » 
■  •  •  • 

290,906 


$48,076,606 


1868. 


$36,678,286 

0,266,780 

818,000 

290,266 

1,016,007 

08,672 

40,057 

681 

14,600 

11,600 

2,000 

•  •  •  • 

600 


$47,648,026 


1860. 


$80,881,067 

8,010,840 

814,600 

270if0 

8,100,766 

142,100 

2^200 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


84,000 


$47,740«468 


The  total  importfl  of  treasure  were  :— 

From  Mexico 

ChlU 

Auftralia 

Sandwich  Islands 


u 
u 


$2,481,021  26 

14,862.  00 

4,886  00 

28,786  06 


Total  for  1850 $2,478,644  88 

Totalforl858 3,828,60140 

7.--T0BACC0  STATEMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparatiYe  statement  of  Stocks,  Imports  and 
DeliYeries  of  Tobacco,  in  Liverpool,  daring  the  last  ten  years : 


m 

iTOOK. 

IMPOSTS. 

DBLITSBIBS. 

STOCK. 

N 

1st 
Jan> 
ary. 

Vir- 
ginia 

Mew 
Or- 
leans. 

Balti- 
more. 

Other 
PorU. 

Total. 

Home 
Use. 

Ice- 
land. 

Xx- 

port 

Coast- 
wise. 

Total. 

81st. 
Dec- 
ember 

1860. 
1868. 
1857. 
1856. 

1855. 
1854. 

1853. 
1852. 
1851. 
1850. 

16380 
0638 
10880 
10216 
12227 
14023 
18760 
15041 
17452 
16356 

4607 

7803 

8654 

6063 

6043 

4430 

272  8 

8067 

1680 

2162 

8046 
7254 
5203 
3378 
3817 
6178 
8405 
7810 
6032 
6423 

2146 
8406 
2066 
2048 
1346 
1350 
650 
1487 
1224 
1466 

1246 

1165 

1082 

676 

882 

1003 

2410 

080 

1205 

2507 

16086 
10218 
12004 
12046 
11087 
12065 
14278 
18298 
10041 
12566 

5061 
4886 
0070 
4276 
4616 
6274 
4866 
6248 
6268 
4688 

8880 
8863 
8728 
8640 
8357 
8652 
8126 
8501 
2820 
2783 

2610 
1538 
2056 
1002 

2ao 

2668 
2848 
2608 
3687 
2012 

4362 
8501 
2501 
2541 
270» 
3267 
8101 
3138 
3238 
2031 

16021 
18867 
18866 
12271 
18000 
14761 
14016 
14674 
13462 
11460 

16608 

16880 

0688 

10880 
10316 
12227 
14028 
18760 
16041 
17458 

8.— NEW-YORK  TONNAGE— 1869. 

Ws  are  enabled  to  preBent  herewith  onr  nsnal  report  of  the  moyements  of 
American  and  Foreign  tonnage  at  the  port  of  New-Tork  for  the  nast  year.  The 
number  of  American  yeBsels  entered  dnriog  1869  has  been  2,686,  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage  1,802,024 ;  while  during  the  same  period  1,819  foreign  ves- 
sels have  been  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  697,826. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  entries  of  American  and  foreign 
ships  at  that  port  during  the  last  ten  years  : 
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YOnAQI  IXTBBBB  AT  VBV-TOBK  VBOM    VOBBIOV  POBVS. 

▲mericAn  Foreign  Tot*l 

ArrlTAli.  Tannage.  Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

1880 8,848 807^80 441JU 1^0^ 

1851 3,840 Ll^t^Sft 479,660 l^0J4,061 

1852 8,887 1^231,661 478,087 .1,700,988 

18M..,. 4079 L821,e74 491,680 1,813,254 

1854 4,047 1,422,282 477,084 1,919,4M 

1865 3,891 1,840,257 220,000 1,602,257 

1856 8.861 1,664,606 866.2flt .3,070.868 

1867 8,851 1,47«,679 492,429 1,971,004 

1858. 8,421 1,860,043 438,628 ...1,693,871 

1859 3,906.... 1,302,024 097,626 1,899^860 

Whik  tke  Bumber  of  arrivals,  lor  the  past' year  have  been  laiger  thaa  diuv 
ing  any  previous  period,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  is  somewhat 
less  't£ui  in  ttie  years  1864,  1B56,  and  1867.  Ihe  average  total  tonnage  of 
the  nine  previous  years  is  1,782,436  whieh.  compared  with  last  year's,  shows  an 
inorease  m  favor  of  1869  amounting  to  167,444  tons.  The  averase  total  ton- 
nage of  American  vessels  during  the  nine  years  is  1,299,049,  which  is  less  than 
that  of  the  past  year  hj  2,976  tons,  while  the  average  foreign  tonnage  for  that 
period  is  488,886,  showing  an  increase  in  this  branch  in  &vor  of  *69,  amounting 
to  164,440  tons ;  it  resolts  therefore  that,  in  comparing  the  tonnage  of  1869  with 
an  average  of  the  nine  previous  years,  we  find  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
American  entries  to  be  only  4^  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  foreign  is  in  the 
ratio  of  87  per  «ent.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  at  New-York  during  1869« 
is  8,268,  including  981,619  of  American  tonnage,  and  602,669  of  foreign.  The 
following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  vessels  cleared  at  Kew-York  for  foreign 
ports,  from  tke  years  1862  to  1869,  inclusive : 

Total  Amerieam  and 

Foreign  cleared  In  Ne.  ef  retaeli.  ToBnage. 

1862 iL085 1,366^18 

1853 3,409 1,621,286 

1854 .3,278 1,628,104 

1866 .3,026 1,4264201 

1856 JJ,364 1.709,938 

1867 .2,947 1^622,707 

1868 5,851 1,380,293 

1859 .3,263 1,684,188 

The  total  tonnage  cleared  in  1860  is  in  excess  of  all  previous  years,  excepting 
1866  and  1867,  beta  of  which  periods  show  a  slight  excess  over  last  year. 

The  returns  for  the  coasting  trade  show  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
in  1869  thaa  during  any  previous  vear  excepting  1866,  when  the  amount  enter- 
ed was  614,046  tons  against  672,232  for  last  year. 

The  coastwise  clearances,  however,  are  the  largest  of  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  shipping.  We  append  the  following  summary  of  tne  official  retnma 
for  the  domestic  tn^e  during  the  last  ton  years  : 

Entered  Cooitwiu,  Ctmred  Coastwise, 

Ne.  of  Veitieli.  Tons.  Ne.  of  ToMela.  Tona. 

1860 '..1,928 469,305 4J19 1,020,070 

1861 L768 456,542 4,803 .....1,214,942 

1852 1.766 197,840 4,680 1,178,762 

1858 1 .783 607,631 4,789 1,31 0,697 

1864 1,880 643,462 4,779 1,409,969 

1855 1,966 614^046 4,568 M78,888 

1856 1,669 539,461 4,696 1,462  810 

1657 1,569 503,679 4,182 1,425,810 

1856 1,559 499,138 4.831 1,640,478 

1859 1,838 672,232 4^98 1,726,993 

This  retnm  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  owing  to  the  incompletoness  of  the 
system  by  which  it  has  been  obtainea. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  for  insuring  a  systematic  return  of  the  coasting 
trade,  remains  comparatively  a  dead  letter ;  it  is  to  be  trusted,  however,  that 
for  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  proper  authorities  will  enforce  ite  striet  axo- 
cntion. — IX.  &.  Eeommisi, 
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UEPABTMENT  OF  A6RICDLTUBE. 


1.— STATE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  foUowinff  iir extracted  from  tlie  Rural  Register: 

Kenhuky, — Thii  State  appropriatei  $5,000  annaally  to  the  rapport  of  Hm 
Agricultanl  Society. 

Pennsylvania — $3,000  to  iti  Society,  and  baa  donated  $60,000  to  its  Agricul- 
tnnl  Coflege. 

Massachusetts — contributes  $6,000  annually  to  its  State  Board  of  Agrieultare, 
and  $600  annually  to  eyery  Agricultural  Society  in  the  State. 

AficAt^on— $40,000  to  its  Agricultural  College,  and  $S.0OO  per  annum  to  ita 
State  Society. 

■  New-York — has  loaned  for  forty  years  without  interest  $40,000  lo  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  $700  annually  to  the  State  Society, 
besides  publishing  its  *'  Transactions,**  which  costs  son^e  thousands,  beside  aid 
to  local  societies. 

•     OAio— pays  $4,000  to  her  State  Society,  and  we  believe  $200  to  eadi  of  her 
hundred  loral  societies. 

Wiseonsin — $3,000  annually  to  her  State  Society,  and  $100  to  each  county 
society. 

ilfwouri*  $6,000  to  the  former,  and  $300  to  the  latter. 

/oiMt— $200  annually  to  each  county  society,  the  amount,  if  any,  to  the  State 
Society,  unknown. 

Illinois — $3,000  to  the  State,  and  $50  to  each  county  society. 

Tennessee — $3,000  each  to  the  society  in  each  of  the  three  geographical  districts 
of  the  State. 

Vtrginia, — No  State  aid,  but  the  Agricultural  Society  has  been  richly  endowed, 
while  the  expenses  of  its  annual  exhibitions  and  show  grounds  are  generally 
defrayed  by  local  authorities. 

3.— STATEMENT. O)?  COTTON  RAISED  IN  EACH  PARISH  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  LOUISIANA  FOR  THE  YEARS  1868,  1857  AND  1856. 


PASisna. 

▲nmrnption 

Aicenaion 

AroyellM 

BIsnTllls.... 

Bonier 

Oaddo  

Calcaiieu , 

Caldwell 

Carroll        

Catahoula , 

Claiborne , 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sast  Felieiana 

Franklin 

Ibenrille 

Jackson 

Lafajotte 


i8ca 

Bales. 

9T8 

424 

11,85& 

0,878 

19,274 

16,067 

22& 

5,919 

80,048 

80,400 

18,926 

49,668 

15,012 

6,868 

16,470 

9,608 

920 

9,289 

5,831 


1857. 
Balee. 
159 
808 
9,220 
6,421 
19,175 
17,695 
108 
8,048 
84,009 
15.731 
10,170 
89,112 
11,299 
5,019 
14,461 
7,520 
632 
8,431 


1856. 

Bales. 

216 

222 

12,699 

5,379 

16,382 

U,268 

96 

8,042 

52.995 

28,180 

5,940 

52.068 

11,758 

4,828 

14,900 

5,065 

1,135 

5,546 

8,769 


PiaiSKBS.  1858.  1857. 

Bales.  Balas. 

Lirington 971  669 

Madison ..   .  46.044  40,857 

Morehoase  16,109  11,771 

NstchitochM 22,603  21,447 

OaachiU 12.834  11,147 

Point  Coupee 15,422  10,914 

Rapides 8,755  21,858 

Sabine 2,699  2.128 

St.  Helena 4,101  2,827 

St.  Martin 40  5a 

St.  Tanmanj 118  147 

Tensas 62715  49,980 

Terrebonne 183  120 

Union 12,709  8,629 

Yeraillion 610  91 

Washington 1739  1.426 

West  Baton  Bongo.  16,142  1199 

West  Feliciana....  1,247  18,267 

Winn 1,776  1,029 


1856. 

Bales. 

509 

48,428 

8,463 

18,277 

8,098 

U,05« 

26,846 

2,964 

2;,S5t 

1^7500 

99 

65.200 

163 

6,828 

298 

794 

1,019 

ir.988 


Total .._  481.176  407,068  461,422 

Crop  by  same  rstums  through  same  sources  : 

In  1856 868,077 

In  1856 461,428 

In  1857 .  407,018 

In  1858  481,17ft 

3b  1869  not  all  gianed  and  baled  tho  Ifttk  otVebfaarj. 
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II  win  b«  pncaiTm}  that  (ha  piiith  orTmui  ii  the  bunier  piriih  thii  leuon, 
Cuioll  the  ncit.  and  Concordia  the  Ihird  parith  (or  thn  ysar  1868.  Tha  boreaie 
far  ihc  gnat  ;eu  1868  orer  IS57  wai  iwentj  per  cent.,  and  over  I86&,  thif^ 

Ccent.     It  i*  inppiwed,  with  an  aTcrage  MMon,  the  jield  for  I8S0  will  ba  £*• 
idred  and  fifty  thoaaand  bale*. 

a— CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIK. 
Tbe  moat  remarkable  eRect  of  the  general  tnereaie  of  wealth  ii  the  power  of 
4beotbiBg  maleriat*  for  haman  clolhing,  of  which  the  nioit  ptodigioui  qnantilia* 
•re  taken  np  at  itill  adfaneing  piicei.  Ai  an  indication  of  the  progrui  nuJa  in 
thii  direction,  we  may  refer  lo  the  relume  of  Engliih  cod mmption— that  coDDtlj 
being  in  lonie  aort,  the  worbihop  of  the  world.  The  Eti  chief  materiale  for 
hnman  clothing  are  hemp,  flax,  eilk,  wool,  moi  cotton.  Theee  hen  been  im- 
ported into  England  ae  fbllowa : 


Imporlt  of  Raa  Materiait  fat  TtxtUt  Tabria  into  Grtai  Britain. 


■s:"  I  \st 

Klk. 
Iba 

Wool. 

Ibl. 

ToUl  rcmr 

ArticlFl. 

X-  lie 

pooL 

Ui""'. 
■M 

S:.::. 

UT 

BW 

11  .  :    '00 

11              00 

1'"          SI 

1<              32 

i,02T,wa 

6,4ll,Ba» 

j' '  1 

21-    ■         K 

Milmlsw 

721,«B,BS» 
T14JJK,»00 

eai,7.^i.B«a 

1,0!M.SM,80. 
1,«S>19;S0. 

Thia  table  givea  in  ponndi  weight  the  qaintitiei  of  raw  material  imported  into 
Oreat  Britain  from  all  eonntriet  in  each  year.  It  doei  nol  include  tfae  wool  oaed 
of  home  growth,  or  the  increaaing  etipply  of  Irieh  flax,  bat  it  indicatee  the  de- 
mand that  England  haa  annoill^  made  npon  the  connlriBi  thai  produce  raw 
materiiU  for  the  meani  of  nipplying  the  Urge  demand)  made  upon  her  factoriei 
for  goode.  The  atimulue,  ererywhere,  given  lo  the  production  of  eiehangeabla 
taluea,  and  the  diminiehed  coal  of  tranaportalion,  aa  well  ■■  the  more  uberol 
policy  of  goTgmmente,  have  lefl  lo  the  prodneer  a  large  ahare  of  the  producli  of 
hie  own  induatry,  and  tbia  baa  ahown  itaelf  iu  a  demand  for  clolhiDg.  It  ia  to 
be  obMrred  in  the  table,  that  up  to  I860,  Ihe  proportion  of  the  four  other  articlea 
increaaed  falter  than  cotton.  Tboae  artidea.  worked  more  and  more  inio  fabiica, 
that  before  had  been  exduBiTel;  of  cotton,  the  reault  waa  chf  iper  fabiice,  that 
gradQall;  glntted  tho  maAeti,  and  the  price  of  cotton  fell  from  lO^c,  in  1836, 
almoat  year  by  year,  to  4^.  in  1848,  tbe  eilrome  low  pricea  being  Ihe  effect  of 
the  ftBine.  In  thai  period  of  time,  bowerer,  the  nurchaeea  of  cotton  bad  doubled 
in  England,  and  of  the  other  four  articlea  tbej  had  tripled.  Theee  are  the  r»- 
eeipta  of  raw  materiala  into  the  workahope  of  England  onJj.  Thoee  of  the  Con- 
tilMDt  have  reeeiTed  aimilarly  increaaed  qaantitiu.  Since  18S0 — that  ii  to  aay, 
•inefl  the  dieeorory  of  gold — a  change  bia  taken  place.  The  eupplj  of  raw 
materiala  hae  incieaied  in  magnitude,  but  the  derauid  for  clothing  hu  a^^a- 
lently  inereaaed  in  a  gieatar  degree,  nnce  an  aggregate  qnulity  of  raw  malenata 
in  1867,  60  per  cent-  greater  than  tha  large  eainlT  of  1850,  aold  at  a  riie  of  76 
per  Mat.  in  price,  or  at  a  rate  of  ^^i.  per  pound  lor  cotton,  againat  tjd.  Thie 
reanit  ia  well  worthy  of  coneideratton.  It  la  true,  that  the  great  activity  of  tbe 
few  vaara  ending  with  1867,  wa*  checked  by  a  panic ;  but  recoveiy  haa  been 
npid,  and  tbe  new  countriea  to  which  Engluid  lendi  gooda,  haTe  become  tbe 
moat  impivtant  conaumera. —  V.  S.  EamomiMl. 

4.— AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
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taral  College  in  MisiUsippi,  acd  he  was  answered  by  Jodge  Tarpley  of  Jackioii, 
that  he  would  giye  five  thoaiand.  These  gentlemen,  on  being  interrogated  bj 
as  as  to  their  seriousness,  replied  that  tfaej  were  in  earnest  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  although  not  enoagh  by  many  thousands 
to  build  such  an  institution,  yet  it  forms  a  very  respectable  nucleus,  with  which 
to  begin  one  of  the  most  important  and  hoble  enterprises  ever  contemplated  with 
the  destiny  of  our  State.  ^ 

6— THE  COTTON  SUPPLY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Upward  of  500,000  workers  are  now  employed  in  our  cotton  factories,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that,  at  least,  4,000,000  persons  in  this  country  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  cotton  trade  for  subsistence.  A  century  ago  Lancashire  contained 
a  population  of  only  800,000  persons ;  it  now  numbers  2,300,000.  In  the  same 
period  of  time  this  enormous  increase  exceeds  that  on  any  other  equal  surface  of 
the  fflobe,  and  is  entirely  owing  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  trade.  In 
1856  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,210  factories,  running  28,000,000 
spindles  and  299,000  looms,  by  97,000-horse  power.  Since  that  pertoid  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  mills  have  been  erected,  and  extensive  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  of  those  previously  in 
existence. 

The  amount  of  actual  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  trade,  in  this  kingdom, 
is  estimated  to  be  between  £60,000,000  and  £70,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  this  country  in  1859,  was  1,181,750,000 
pounds  weight,  the  value  of  which,  at  6d.  per  pound,  is  equal  to  £30,000,000. 
Oat  of  2.829,110  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britam,  the  United  States 
has  supplied  us  with  2,086,341,  that  is,  5-7ths  of  the  whole.  In  oCher  words, 
out  of  every  7  pounds  imported  from  all  countries  into  Great  Britain,  America 
has  supplied  five  pounds.  India  has'  sent  us  about  five  hundred  thousand  bales, 
Egypt  about  one  hundred  thousand,  South  America  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand ;  and  other  countries  between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand 
bales.  In  1859  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  amounted  to 
£130,513,185,  of  which  £49,020,020  consisted  of  cotton  ^oods  and  yams.  Thus 
more  than  one  third,  or  £1  out  of  every  £3  of  our  entire  exports,  consists  of 
cotton.  Add  to  this  the  proportion  of  cotton  which  forms  pan  of  £12,000, 000 
more  exported  in  the  shape  of  mixed  woollens,  haberdasnery,  millinery,  silk, 
apparel  and  slops. 

Great  Britain  alone  consumes  annually,  £24,000,000  worth  of  ootton  goods. 
Two  conclusions,  therefore,  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  &cts  and  figures  now 
cited— first,  that  the  interests  of  every  cotton-worker  are  bound  up  with  a 
gigantic  trade  which  keeps  in  motion  an  enormous  mass  of  capital,  and  this 
capital,  machinery  and  labor  depend  for  five  sevenths  of  its  employment  upon 
the  slave  States  of  America  for  prosperity  and  continuance :  seconcUy,  that  if  a 
war  shonld,  at  any  time,  break  out  between  England  and  America,  a  general 
insurrection  take  place  amonff  the  slaves,  disease  sweep  off  those  slaves  by 
death,  or  the  cotton  crop  fall  short  in  quantity,  whether  from  severe  frosts, 
disease  of  the  plant  or  other  possible  causes,  our  mills  would  be  stopped  for 
want  of  cotton,  employers  would  be  ruined,  and  famine  would  stalk  abroad 
among  thlB  hundreds  and  thousands  of  work-people  who  are,  at  present,  fortunately 
well  employed. 

Calculate  the  consequences  for  yourself.  Imagine  a  dearth  of  ootton,  and 
you  may  picture  the  horrors  of  such  a  calamity  from  the  scenes  yon  may  pos- 
sibly have  witnessed  when  the  mills  have  only  run  on  *^  short  time.**  Count 
up  all  the  trades  that  are  kept  going,  out  of  the  wages  of  the  working  classes, 
independent  of  builders,  mechanics,  engineers,  comers,  dec.,  employed  by  the 
mill-owners.  Railroads  would  cease  to  pay,  and  our  ships  would  lie  rotting  in 
their  ports,  should  a  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  for  manufacturo  oveirtake  us.— 
London  Cotton  Reporter, 
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6.— COTTON  PLANTING. 

Cotton  planting  time  will  soon  come  again,  and  the  leed  will  be  hidden  in  the 
rich  earth  of  the  South,  which  will  yield  a  product  of  leveral  millions  of  bales 
more  or  less,  in  the  golden  harrest  time  of  1860,  We  suppose  that  many  a 
planter,  in  seeding  time,  will  be  troubled  with  uneasy  apprehensions  about  the 
price  of  cotton  ten  and  tf^dve  months  hence ;  that  disturbing  visions  of  a  world* 
market  overstocked,  will  trouble  his  calculations,  and  afflict  his  dreams ;  that 
fancies  of  a  heavy  surplus  stock  of  the  ^reat  crop  of  1869,  will  perplex  his  antici* 
pations  of  receipts  from  the  yield  of  his  wide  and  increased  acres  laid  down  in 
the  seed  of  the  fibre ;  and  his  fears  will  suggest  that  a  hugely  increased  new 
crop  will  crowd  into  the  market  upon  the  unexhausted  old  crop,  and  his  enter- 
prise be  rewarded  with  smaller  pecuniary  results,  that  if  he  had  planted  but  the 
same  amount  of  ground  and  cultivated  at  the  same  cost  as  heretofore 

Hopes  and  (ears  will  alternate  in  his  mind,  but  he  will  find  consolation  in  the 
now  very  general  and  fast  grounded  conviction,  that  more  cotton  cannot  be 
raised  than  there  will  be  demand  for,  for  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade  demon- 
strates the  great  fact,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  staples  of  universal  world- 
consumption  of  which  the  supply  limits  the  demand,  not  the  demand  the  supply 
— that  spindles  and  looms  enouffh  will  be  found  to  spin  and  weave  all  that  the 
earth  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  that  it  cannot  grow  enough  to  crowd  the  price 
down  below  remunerative  fieures.  Cotton  is  money.  Like  the  precious  metals, 
it  has  an  intrinsic  value,  and  though,  Kke  them,  it  may  be  sometimes  depreciated 
in  its  trade  currency,  yet  its  proper  value  is  still  there,  inalienably  co-existent 
with  it.  Manufacturing  capital  is  always  ready  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  all 
which  may  be  produced,  and  at  the  shortest  notice ;  and  the  better  prepared, 
because  it  now  looks  on  a  regular  and  largo  increase  of  the  stock  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  certain  thing.  It  being  a  fevorito  manufacturing  investment  in 
England,  enables  that  country  alone  to  largely  increase  her  purchases  every 
year.  In  1859  she  consumed  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  bales  more 
than  in  1858,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  more  than  in  1857. 

Planters  should  not  forget,  however,  that  in  cotton  raising,  as  in  gold  digging, 
the  cost  of  production  may  exceed  the  value  of  receipts — that  it  does  not  pay  to 
take  out  gold,  valuable  as  it  is,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  ounce. 
Neither  will  it  pay  very  well  to  raise  cotton  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  buy  com 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bushel,  and  bacon  at  ton  or  twelve  cents  per  pound- 
not  nearly  so  welt  as  if  a  little  less  ground  were  put  into  cotton  and  a  little  more^ 
in  com.  Too  much  money  has  to  be  sent  away  for  com  and  meat  to  Northern ' 
and  Western  free  States,  who  do  not  retom  the  compliment  in  a  reciprocity  way 
by  taking  much  of  our  cotton,  The  planters  of  the  South  can  raise  neirly  as 
much  cotton,  and  all  their  com  and  meat  as  well,  if  th^y  would  only  get  in  the 
way  of  it.  In  some  of  the  most  productive  cotton  districte  of  Texas,  com  is  now 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  and  upward,  per  bushel,  and  scarce  at  that,  according  to 
interior  papers  ;  and  the  planters  are  paying  dearly,  and  will  pay  dearer,  for  the 
splendid  crops  of  cotton  which  they  picked  last  fall ;  and  are,  perhaps,  wishing 
that  thej  had  put  a  little  more  ground  in  the  cereal  and  a  little  less  u  the  fibre. 
The  spnng  is  too  late  a  time  to  correct  the  error  of  a  year  previous,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  learn  a  lesson  feelingly  impressed  by  the  expense  account  for  sup- 
plies eating  up  the  cotton  profito,  and  forcing  th^  planter  to  hyputhecati  the 
crop,  the  seed  of  which  is  not  in  the  ground,  ana  to  stond  "  shaves'*  on  his 
paper,  which  bring  down  a  cent  or  so  per  pound  his  realized  retams.— iVew- 
Orleans  Crescent, 


INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 


1.— NEW-ORLEANS,  OrErOUSAS,  A  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Ths  Annual  Report  for  1859  is  on  our  toble,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
President,  Wm.  O.  Hewes,  Esq. 
The  total  capital  fixed  by  the  charter  is  $6,000,000,  distributed  thus ; 
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Stoto,  MjAble  in  proportioii  to  acUuI  Mymtni  bj  other  inbeeriben...  $14^00,000 

City,  paid  in  bond! 1,600.000 

Indlyidnal  sabaeripiion  And  tax  ftook 8,800,000 

$0,000,000 

But  At  tho  citj  and  indlridaal  pannanta  will  not  exeaad $2,800,000 

Tha  State  cannot  be  called  upon  for  over 700,000 

Unleia  new  sabaeriptione  eball  be  gireo  ;  and  the  total  capital  of  thia  company,— >— 

fixed  at  $6,000,000,  wUlactaall J  be  only  about $3,500,000 

And  win  be  held  thoa : 

State,  29.000  Bbareg,  amountinf  to $700,000 

Oity,e0,000       **  ♦»  1,M0,000 

Indiridnal,  63,000  shares,  amounting  to 1,800,000 

$8,500,000 

The  Isnda  donated  by  Con^reBS  will,  it  u  estimated,  prodace  some  two  or 
three  millions,  and  with  this  aid  a  road  worth  six  and  a  half  millions  may  be 
completed  and  become  the  property  of  the  State,  city,  and  individaal  stockhold- 
ers, to  whom  the  cost  will  have  been  only  |8,600,000.  The  prospectiTe  value 
of  stock  may  be  estimated  from  this  statement,  depending,  howeyer,  upon  a 
speedy  eonstrnction  of  the  road,  without  interruption,  to  Opelousas,  (by  which 
onr  revenue  will  be  greatly  increased,)  and  thence  to  the  Sabine,  wiUi  lands  to 
be  obtsined  from  sales  of  a  portion  of  the  donated  lands,  of  which  some  86,000 
acres  will  be  secured  on  reaching  Opelousas,  and  which  are  in  great  request,  at 
prices  fully  sustaining  the  estimate  made  of  their  yalue. 

A  i>oint  on  the  line  of  our  road  of  yast  importance  is  Pine  Prairie,  about 
twenty-five  miles  beyond  OpelouEas.  Reaching  this,  a  branch  of  about  twenty 
mUes  would  connect  us  with  a  road  now  in  operation  extending  from  Alexandria, 
on  Bed  river. 

^  The  distance  from  Algiers  to  Alexandria  would  be  only  226  miles ;  and  (his 
rich  reeion  might  be  brought  into  daily  communication  with  New-Orleans. 
This  might  be  effected,  with  ease,  in  two  years,  could  the  people  of  New-Orleans 
be  brought  to  a  fair  consideration  of  its  immense  importance,  and  would  invest 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  bonds,  which,  at  present  market  value, 
give  to  the  purchasers  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  of  the  perfect  security  of  which 
there  should  be  no  doubt. 

At  the  bay,  we  now  connect  with  Texas  by  a  line  of  steamships,  by  which 
there  have  been  carried  over  16,000  passengers  the  past  year.  That  this  travel 
will  be  inmensely  increased  when  we  shall  have  the  additional  facilities  of 
through  land  connections  to  the  Sabine,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  addition  to 
the  main  road  to  the  parallel  31^  on  that  river,  which  we  are  assured  will  boi 
continued  to  Dallas,  giving  us  a  direct  communication  with  Northwestern  Texas, 
there  are  grounds  for  expecting  a  connection  also,  at  no  very  distant  day,  with 
the  "  Houston  and  New-Orleans  Road,'*  intersecting  ours  at  New  Iberia,  inducing 
a  much  neater  amount  of  travel,  and  a  vast  increase  of  freight,  especially  in 
the  number  of  cattle  that  will  be  transported  direct  over  tiie  road  to  this  marxet 

The  daily  communication  with  Alexandria  before  referred  to,  a  distance  of 
only  226  miles  from  New-Orleans,  is  so  very  important  to  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  to  this  city,  that  it  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  induce  all  interested 
to  unite  in  energetic  measures  to  accomplish  the  object. 

a.^MACON  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  Company  for  1869  is  beautifully  issued,  and  oon- 
tains  a  great  numoer  of  valuable  tables.  It  should  be  a  model  for  our  other 
nulroadreports. 
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OptralioHi  of  Ihe  Maeett  and  Wiilem  Railroad  /or  the  lail  ten  yeari. 
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3.— QBEEITTILLE  (S  CO  AND  FREIfCH  BBOAD  (N.  C.)  RAILROAD. 

From  a  nocat  report  in  regard  to  the  tarre;  of  thii  important  lint,  va  ex- 
tract what  ia  Mid  b;  the  Preiident,  N.  W.  WoodfiD,  B»q.,  touching  the  praoti- 
oalnlitj  of  the  work : 

Having  now  before  us  BBtiibctor;  evidence  of  the  practieabUity  of  our  line, 
and  at  leaa  coat  than  at  anj  other  orouinc  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  no  diffionlt^ 
stands  in  the  way  of  ao.enrlj  constraation  of  the  rood,  except  the  aubeeriptdon 
of  the  Decessan  sum  for  its  completion.  And  this  it  would  seem  oannot  loiw 
embarrass  ns  if  we  but  resolve  to  embark  in  the  work  and  to  peraevere.  £ 
eaunot  be  doubted  that  when  the  Jaeta  are  mode  known  to  those  aireotly  inter- 


»  readily  with  ne,  and  the  ueceasaiy  k 


eeted  in  the  enterprise,  they  will  n 
raised  with  little  delay. 

Already  over  seven  hundred  tboosand  dollars  is  aubacribed.  thoogh  the  ootm- 
t^  has  not  been  canvassed  excepton  a  small  portion  of  the  lioe,  and  no  mason- 
able  donbt  exists  that  on  presenting  the  sabjeet  furly  to  others,  a  like  liberal 
ooone  will  be  pursned  by  them.  If  so,  the  rcquiBite  sum  will  be  readily  raised- 
It  ii  confidently  expected  that  liberal  iodividu^  subscriptioDS  will  be  made  by 
the  oitiiens  of  Spartanburg  and  Onion  Districts,  S.  C,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  dtstriet  snbsoriptions  in  both,  so  that  mure  than  one  million  oi  doUare 
must  be  raised  North  of  Columbia,  S.  G. 

It  is  not  to  be  feared  tbat  the  cities  of  Columbia  and  Charleston,  sad  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  will  supply  the  remaining  gum,  when  furnished  evidence  of 
the  readinese  and  ability  of  the  compsnv  to  accomplish  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  work.  The  most  elTeetnal  appeal  tiikt  we  can  make  for  aid  will  be  made  by 
shaving  a  dispoeitiou  to  help  ourselvca. 

It  will  be  seeu  by  the  aecompanybg  report  that  $2,132,278  will  complete  the 
road  from  Spartanburg  Court-House,  S,  C,  io  Aaheville,  N.  C,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  Hr.  McCalla  will  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  report.  If.  then, 
the  State  of  Soath  Carolina  will  snbacribe  one  half  of  this  som,  after  we  shdl 


41  early  day  have  the  road 
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4.— BMLBOADS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

We  hATe  TteareAj  in  painpliletform,  the  Bei>ortfor  1869,  of  H.  F.  Oammiiu, 
BAilroad  Oommisaioner  for  the  State  of  Tenneesee,  and  eztraet  the  following 
■titistics : 

EoiUb  Fimi9ked. 


K 


or  OoHPAinoBk 


Xanphb  and  duolMtonM  .  . 
lltadHlppl  ■ad 


MUULpiA  Cenlnl  t  Ten- 


} 


MadiTllle  and  Ghattmoogm . . 
Bait  Tmnwwo  lad  G—tgU . 
Eaak  Tannwwn  and  Ylrginla . 
Wlnohorter  and  Alabama . . . 
MeMbmylUe  and  Kaaeheiter . 
LouiaTlUe  and  NaahrQle .... 
TmnfTino  and  Alabama .... 


I 


$«,188,688 
8,000,000 

97B,61S 

8,682,882 
8,687,868 
8,466,807 
406,477 
600,628 
0,984,008 
1,180,008 


I 


I 


$27,078,646 


$748,728 

88,906 
681,870 

106,864 

06316 

401,846 

76,016 


$8448,800 


•$8,700,000    $448,616 
604,949      819,018[ 


682,600 

84,000 

8,020,000 

1,908  000 

413,000 

406,000 

1,610,000 

860,000 


SI 


28,868 

21,769 
800,000 
890,407 

6,000 
426,880 
804,644 


$11,062,449  $2,088,606  $3,488,079 


i 


$1,880,818 
in,S86 

88,189 

670,881 
818,n8 
887,800 
1,848 
•47,610 
486,061 
76,189 


$602,776 
60,028 

88*468 

860,681 
181,101 
148,688 

•19,829 

199,904 

S7,068 


$1,048,270 


•FortwoTeaxa. 
In  Course  of  Construction. 


K 


OP  CaHPAHBB. 


Mempblfl  and  Oblo. , 


Mempbli,  Clarkarille  and 
LoolsYlUe. 


} 


MobUe  and  Obia 

Edg«fiald  and  Kentucky.  — . 

Centnl  Boatbern 

Bogeaville  and  Jeffenon. . . 
KaabTlUa  ft  Moctbweatern.... . 


I 


$2,800,411 

1,287,900 

9,382,629 

857,948 

048,897 

8,000 

867,166 


$41,728,000  $3460,864 


n 


} 


$141,144 

100,600 

724,781 
84,600 
10,088 


I 


$1,861,000 

70,000 

4,806,766 

618,000 

820,000 

28,000 


$17,787,880 


I 


i 

Q 


$146,000 


726,646 
60,900 


92,000 
81,461 


$3,019,613 


i 


$160,010 


844,171 
9,809 


i 


$62,107 


417,866 
1,872 


$4,487,120  $2,084,661 
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5.— WILMINGTON  AND  WELDON  (  N.  C.)  RAILROAD. 

The  Annual  report  of  the  Han.  Wm.  S.  Ashe  gives  the  following  gratifying 

facts : 

The  difTerence  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenses  for  1859  shows  that  we 
have  made  nearly  18  per  cent,  on  oar  capital  stock.  These  profits  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  contribution  of  4  per  cent,  to  our  sinking  fund — 5  per  cent  to 
payment  of  interest  on  our  debt,  including  premium  on  exchange,  and  8  per 
cent  in  dividends  to  our  stockholders,  leavinff  a  small  balance  on  hand.  Our 
profits,  indeed,  are  not  as  laree  as  they  were  tor  the  year  ending  October  1st, 
1867 ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  that  time  we  had  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
clusive through  ticket  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  (the  only  rail 
connection  between  these  points  being  over  our  line)  and  that  then  the  outside 
steamers  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New- York,  were  not  runnine  in  oppo- 
sition to  us,  we  are  truly  astonished  that  the  difference  is  not  much  greater. 
During  the  last  twelve  months,  four  new  lines  of  rail  connections,  (each  ear- 
nestly and  energetically  competing  with  us)  have  been  established.  The  out- 
side stecuners,  formerly  only  a  few  screw  propellers,  have  increased  from  seven 
to  sixteen,  and  are  now  of  the  largest  class  of-side-wheel  steamers.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  freight  which  they  carry  enable  them  to  transport  passengers 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  repeat,  that  the 
amount  of  our  through  travel  for  the  last  year  should  give  to  the  stockholders 
most  reliable  assurance  of  future  prosperity.  But  while  the  elements  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  Atlantic  Trunk  Line  have  been  thus  fully  developed,  the 
managers  of  this  line  have  not  been  remiss.  New  connections  with  it  (both 
North  and  South  of  us)  are  in  rapid  progress  of  construction,  which  will  not 
only  insure  greater  despatch  of  travel,  but  must  diminish  expense.  Before  the  end 
of  another  year,  the  Wilmington  and  Seaford  Road  will  be  extended  to  a  point 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Portsmouth,  and  passengers 
can  then  be  carried  from  this  point  to  New- York  in  eight  hours  less  time  wan 
is  now  required  for  the  ssme  service.  Early  in  January,  the  road  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida,  from  Femandina  to  Cedar  Keys,  will  be  completed.  This 
work,  in  connection  with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  from  Charleston  to  Feman- 
dina (already  established)  will  put  us  in  close  connection  with  the  vast  travel 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.— NEW-ORLEANS,  JACKSON  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

From  the  recent  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  prepared  by  the 
President  of  the  Road.  John  Calhoun,  Esq.,  we  learn,  that,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  in  1863,  the  Company  have  received  in  round  num- 
bers, the  following  amounts  of  money  from  subscriptions  to  stock,  loans,  and 
from  the  earnings  of  the  Road  : 

From  the  Stat«  of  Lonidana,  for  Btock $    884,000 

*'        "    CityofNew-Orleana, AOOC.OOO 

"       "    CitisenaofLooiiiana, .  !  039,002 

■ — $8,823,002 

From  the  SUtsof  Minlislppi,  for  stock, .....$480,450 

"      »*    GitUent  "       "        "      269,062 

700,412 

Mo5BT  ov  LoAir. — On   Boode   payable  in  18M,  aeenred  \>j  first  mortfrage  on  rail- 
road from  New-Orleans  to  Canton,  including  the  firanehiaee  of  the  Gompanj  and 

all  it!  property, 8,000,000 

Honej  borrowed  from  the  State  of  Missinippi,  payable  in  1864,  secured 

by  same  amount  in  first  mortgage  bonds, $185,000 

^  Do.,  payable  in  1803,  (no  security) 20,000 

805,000 

Railbois  Xabvivos,  Passage, $  709.130 

"  "  Freight, 1,179,544 

"  «  Mails, 65,000 

'■ —  1,043,674 
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Thii  itatement  ihows  the  amount  'of  meani  which  the  stockholden  have 
placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  director!,  and  also  the  leveral  aources  from  which 
money  has  been  derived.  "  We  do  not,*'  says  the  President,  "  wish  to  make 
invidious  comparisons,  but  our  records  show  that  our  railroad,  when  completed, 
will  be  410  miles  long ;  that  eighty-seven  miles  of  the  road  are  withii  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  323  miles  will  be  within  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  that  the 
State  and  people  of  Louisiana  have  thus  far  contributed  3.823,092  dollars,  and 
the  State  and  people  of  Mississippi  700,412  dollari,  toward  the  construction 
of  the  great  highway  in  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  two  States  are  equally  identified. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 
f 

1. -AMERICAN  TIMBER  FOR  SHIP-BUILPING. 

A  FEW  months  since  we  published  an  article  upon  the  defective  and  rotten  eon* 
dition  of  a  portion  of  the  planking  and  ceiling  of  the  steam  frigate  Minnesota, 
now  undergoing  repairs  in  Charleston  navy  yard,  because  we  beueved  our  Navy 
Department  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  parties  who  furnished  the  timber, 
which  had  decayed  so  rapidly.  The  article  was  extensively  republished  in 
English  papers,  and  was  referred  to  as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  American 
timber  for  ship-bnilding.  Now,  such  an  inference,  from  our  remarks,  is  not 
logical,  neither  can  it  be  sustained  by  the  facts  of  experience.  We  cited  the 
Minnesota  as  an  exceptional  ease,  and  expressed  our  surprise  that  she  should 
have  been  planked  with  such  timber,  when  so  much  timber  of  undoubted  quality 
could  be  easily  obtained.  The  contract  to  furnish  her  planking  was  probably  a 
political  job,  which  the  navy  yard  officers  knew  how  to  manage  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planking  and  ceiling  of  the 
frigate  Merrimac,  built  in  this  vicinity,  wasproperly  seasoned  before  lued,  and 
a  sounder  ship  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Tne  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
our  ships-of-war.  Take  for  example  the  old  line-of-batUe  ship  Ohio,  now  at 
Charlestown  ;  we  believe  there  has  not  been  a  plank  pot  .into  her  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  if  not  thirty — the  Vermont  is  equally  sound  ^in  a  word,  with  one 
or  two  exceptional  cases,  the  causes  of  which  are  well  known,  our  navy  is  prob- 
ably the  most  durable  in  the  world,  because  the  timber  of  which  the  snipe  nave 
been  built,  is  the  best.  Our  live  oak  is  harder  than  East  India  teak,  and  as  dura- 
ble, and  of  this  our  navy  is  framed ;  our  white  oak  along  the  seaboard  is  so 
inherently  sound,  that  it  may  be  used  without  seasoning,  and  our  hard  pine 
knows  no  decay  but  tear  and  wear.  Our  navy  yard  authorities,  who  have  made 
the  qualities  of  wood  the  special  subject  of  experiment,  assure  us,  that  our  white 
oak,  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building,  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  durable, 
than  either  English  or  African  oak,  and  that  our  five  oak  is  unrivalied  the  world 
over. 

In  support  of  these  assertions,  we  may  refer  the  English  to  the  condition  of 
the  frigate  Essex,  which  they  captured  in  1814.  She  was  built  in  1798,  and 
continued  fit  foi^ service,  without  any  sign  of  decay,  to  1837,  when  she  was  sold, 
not  because  she  was  unsound,  but  oecause  a  new  olass  of  vessels  superseded 
that  to  which  she  belonged. 

We  believe  that  English  and  African  oak  and  East  India  teak,  are  Kood  woods 
for  ship-building,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  ships  of  the  Engliui  navy  are 
generally  sound,  yet  there  are  cases  of  rot  which  might  be  cited,  as  excep- 
tional, not  to  prove  that  their  timber  was  naturally  and  inherently  bad — as 
the  English  have  asserted  to  be  the  case,  because  the  Minnesota*s  planking 
was  found  partly  defective  and  decayed — but  to  show  that  the  timber  nad  not 
been  properly  seasoned,  or  had  been  subjected  to  influences  out  of  the  ordinary 
course. 

The  frigate  Vernon  is  a  case  in  point.    Built  with  the  utmost  care,  under  the 

immediate  inspection  of  Sir  Wm.  Simonds,  at  the  end  of  four  years  she  was 

found  very  rotten.    We  believe  she  has  been  since  condemned.    The  "  Fondroy- 

«nt*'  Jine-of-battle  ship,  in  four  years,  had  to  be  nearly  rebuilt,  in  consequence 

of  dry  rot     The  Eden,  of  tweuty-aix  guns,  in  two  years,  was  so  decayed  that 
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it  was  neoessaiy  to  remove  all  her  wales,  the  sheer^trake,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  top-sides.  Large  ouantities  of  fongns  oovered  her  timbers.  The 
lus,  bailt  in  1840,  seven  years  alterward,  had  seventy-eight  timbers  taken  out 
rotten ;  all  the  ceiling  in  the  hold  :  mast-steps,  and  timber-strakes,  were  also 
decayed.  Several  other  cases,  even  of  a  recent  date,  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  the  British  navy  is  not  rot-proof;  bnt  we  will  turn  from  the  navy  to  the 
merchant  service. 

The  West  India  Mail  steamers  Clyde,  Tweed,  Tay  and  Teviot,  all  first-chws 
vessels,  built  without  regard  to  cost,  within  the  past  six  years,  in  consequence 
of  diy  rot,  have  had  to  be  repaired  at  an  expense  of  $300,000.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  dry  rot  is  more  general  among  British  than  American  shipping,  and 
that  the  latter  last  longer  because  built  of  more  durable  materials.  The  British 
generally  fasten  and  season  their  ships  more  carefully  than  we  do,  and  provide 
them  with  better  pumps,  and  heavier  ground  tackle,  and  to  these,  not  to  the 
superiority  of  timoer,  may  be  attributed  their  age.  We  refer  to  the  mercantile 
marine  afone  ;  our  navy,  we  contend,  though  small,  is  the  model  navy  of  the 
world  in  the  durability  of  its  ships,  and  to  keep  it  so,  is  the  object  of  exposing 
any  of  its  defects  that  may  come  to  light,  with  a  view  of  having  them  guardea 
against  in  future.  The  Scientific  American,  which  copied  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Minnesota  from  the  Traveller^  will  probably  be  as  much  surprised  as  we  were 
to  see  that  they  have  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  durability  of  Amer- 
ican ship-timber. — Boston  Traveller. 

2.— SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL— THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

A  very  interesting  letter  recently  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  written 
by  a  correspondent  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  signs  himself  J.  R.  H.  It  exhibits 
the  empire  of  Brazil  as  affected  by  slavery  in  a  manner  which  has  never  been 
done  before,  and  we  commend  the  letter  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  : 

"  Brazil  and  the  Southern  United  States  of  North  America  are  the  only  sover- 
eign governments  ^of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  protect,  by  law,  the  institu- 
tion of  African  slavery,  Cuba  being  but  a  colony  of  Spain.  The  progress  and 
present  condition  of  this  empire,  so  rich  with  nature's  choicest  gifts,  are  then  to 
as  matters  worthy  of  investigation.  Unfortunately,  at  the  outset,  we  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  one's 
inference  from  works  written  either  by  Northerners  or  Europeans.  The  volumes 
of  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  relate  more  directly  to  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
while  Maury *8  letters  are  glowing  word- pictures  of  what  that  region  might  be. 
The  best  American  book  is,  perhaps,  by  Kidder  and  Fletcher,  two  missionaries 
who  came  to  Brazil  to  distribute  Bibles  and  preach  to  sailors.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  my  intention  to  consider  the  amount  of  ^ood  done,  and  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics converted  by  these  gentlemen — though  the  dropping  of  Bibles  in  Brazilian 
highways  would  seem  to  promise  the  same  success  as  the  attempt  to  catch 
sparrows  by  sprinkling  salt  on  their  tails.  Messrs.  Kidder  and  Fletcher^for  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  in  their  joint  authorship — have  what  may  be 
mildly  called,  *  free-soil*  tendencies,  and  all,  therefore,  they  say  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts. 

**  The  slave-trade  with  Africa  was  finally  and  positively  suppressed  in  1850, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  now  no  natural  increase  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  planters  of  Brazil  are  sorelv  put  to  it  for  labor,  and 
slaves  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  with  us.  Advocates  Kir  the  re-opening  of  the 
trade  with  Africa  are  numerous,  and  a  journal  of  Rio  Janeiro  advises  it  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  growing  evil. 

**  The  exports  of  Brazil  are  valued  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  about  half  what 
our  cotton  crop  sells  for,  yet  Brazil  has  over  three  millions  of  slaves,  about  the 
number  we  have.  Hence  we  make  more  of  our  labor  than  she  does.  There  has 
been  an  undeniable  increase  in  the  amount  of  her  productions  since  1850,  due 
doubtless  to  the  improved  expertness  of  the  negroes  in  cultivating  the  land,  and 
the  increased  investments  in  coffee  estates  over  those  of  sugar  and  cotton.  This 
decided  improvement  in  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  country  has  been  recelv- 
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ed  bj  aboHtioniBts  as  an  omen  of  total  emancipation-^upon  such  aandj  founda- 
tions do  these  emissaries  of  Exeter  Hall  and  New-England  affivianism  build 
their  castles  in  the  air.  A  Brazilian  gentleman,  not  interested  in  agriculture, 
one  who  had  trayelled  both  in  our  country  and  in  Europe,  assures  me  that  this 

Jirobability  is  so  remote  as  to  become  an  impossibility  so  long  as  the  present 
brm  of  government  lasts.  The  suppression  of  the  Afncan  slaye-trade,  and  the 
titter  absence  of  natural  increase,  may  obliterate  slavery;  but  that  a  countiy 
will  hasten  the  consummation  of  such  disaster  to  the  very  source  of  her  com- 
mercial existence,  I  am  not  willing  to  believe — a  country  ruled  by  a  man  who 
is  not  the  mere  expedient  of  party  exigencies,  but  the  constitutional  representa- 
tive of  a  nation  of  slaveholders.  Unfortunately,  the  constitution  of  Brazil  makes 
all  men  equal,  if  they  be  free,  be  they  black  men  or  white  men.  The  levelling 
effects  of  such  laws  need  no  demonstration.  Plunge  Brazil  into  a  political  revo- 
lution, and  destroy  the  present  Imperial  ffovemment,  and  her  army,  composed  for 
the  best  part  of  free  negroes,  will  soon  dictate  its  terms  of  emancipation  to  the 
nation,  and  the  empire  be  converted  into  another  Venezuela. 

**  The  decrease  in  the  slave  population  of  this  country  may  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  that  of  climate.  The  inequality  of  the  nexeu  has  had  undoubtr 
edly  its  fatal  effects.  Marriage,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  hardly  an  institution 
where  there  is  but  one  woman  to  every  three  men.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the  case 
among  the  slaves  in  Brazil.  A  race  so  placed  can  neither  improve  in  morals  or 
in  numbers.  A  little  foresight  in  the  introduction  of  a  larger  proportion  of  fe- 
males from  Africa  would  have  prevented  this  evil — an  evil  that  exists  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  in  Cuba,  where  a  generation  of  slaves  is  exhausted  in  seven  years. 
If  the  present  ratio  of  decrease  is  to  continue  in  this  empire,  we  may  expect  it 
to  assume  an  increased  per-centage.  The  demand  for  labor  in  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  already  depopulating  the  plantations^  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
When  once  in  town,  the  slave  has  greater  opportunities  of  making  money  where- 
with to  buy  his  freedom — a  riflht  ^ven  him  by  the  civil  law  of  the  land.  Once 
free,  he  may  become  a  Prime  Minister ;  he  generally,  however,  degenerates  into 
a  soldier  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  becomes,  instead  of  a  producer,  an  idle  and 
perhaps  dangerous  consumer. 

**  The  Amazon  region  with  that  of  its  tributaries  must  remain  undeveloped  un- 
til slave  labor  finds  its  way  to  the  banks  of  those  mighty  waters.  The  tendency 
of  that  labor  is  at  present  to  pass  from  that  portion  of  the  empire  to  the  coffee- 
growing  provinces  of  the  South.  Attempts  to  introduce  other  than  African 
labor  have  been  fruitless  in  their  results.  We,  who  are  blessed  with  even 
a  less  tropical  climate,  need  no  assurances  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
failure.  The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Amazon  harbor,  amidst  their  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  cause  miasmas  that  are  deadly  to  the  white  man.  The  sun,  that 
scorches  with  untempered  fervor  the  hill-sides  of  the  Parahybra,  is  not  the  one 
the  blue-eyed  Teuton  would  prosper  and  labor  under.  Had  Brazil  twenty 
millions  of  slaves  Amazonia  might  become  indeed  a  paradise.  With  the  Anfflo- 
American  as  the  master  of  the  soil,  and  with  that  race  as  his  bondsman,  which 
God  has  given  us  in  earnest  trust  for  their  welfare,  she  might  realize  all  that  her 
natural  fertility  suggests.  As  Brazil  is,  she  has  not  the  power  to  wrestle  with 
European  prejudices.  A  race  which  has  so  large  an  admixture  of  caste  haa  not 
the  essential  qualities  of  progressive  development  \  hence  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  social  and  political  inharmoniousness ;  and  with  all  of  these,  worst  of  all, 
licensed  amalgamation,  the  raising  up  a  hybrid  race  with  titles  to  rule  and  govern 
— a  nation  who,  as  people,  never  had,  or  never  can  have  either  a  history  or  a 
literature. 

"  Men  who  have  been  years  in  Brazil  deem  that  this  is  the  time  when  she 
stands  upon  the  mountain-top  of  her  prosperity,  and  that  in  a  few  yean  more 
she  will  commence  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  decay.  Certain  this  'is,  her  ex- 
istence depends  upon  the  development  of  her  slave  labor,  and  the  increase  of 
her  wealth  is  to  be  measured  by  its  welfare  and  extension.  England's  omni- 
present navy  is  hard  by  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  more  slaves,  and  we  have 
an  occasional  old  frigate  or  truculent  little  brig  to  lend  a  hand.  Motives  ofpoliti- 
cal  and  domestic  economy  may  induce  us  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
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into  our  own  coiuitry»  but  the  lonndneM  and  coqitiUitiooality  of  the  policj  of 
ibrcing  oar  oj^ioionB  npon  another  nation  (a  weaker  one,  too)  with  shot  and  shell, 
ia  to  M  questioned.  When,  through  the  agency  of  her  navy  and  her  diplomacy, 
England  may  have  reduced  Brazil  to  the  condition  of  her  own  Jamaica,  we  pre- 
sume she  will  rest  contented  ;  but  it  is  for  us,  at  least  of  the  South,  to  say  how 
ftr  we  will  share  in  the  hellish  work.  To  us  who  have  struggled  for  wiser  pro- 
visions, the  example  of  the  present  condition  of  Brazil  may  warn  us  of  the  oan- 
gers  we  have  escaped,  amidst  the  storms  of  fanaticum  which  have  beset  us. 
May  we,  too,  be  taught  the  value  of  truth,  unity,  and  boldness,  in  maintaining 
our  rights  in  the  future." 

3.— SLAVE  LIFE  PREFERRED  BY  NEGROES. 


^  A  few  days  ago,  Ben.  H.  Baker,  Esq.,  says  the.  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Jfaif, 
visited  the  city,  and  caused  to  be  introduced  a  bill,  in  the  Legislature,  by  which 
twelve  free  negroes  are  allowed  to  become  slaves.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses, 
and  was  si^eu  by  the  Governor — ^the  speedy  transaction  of  the  affair  being 
caused,  mainly,  by  the  entire  confidence  which  members  of  both  Houses  (in 
which  he  has  freauently  served,  hitherto),  have  in  the  personal  integrity  and  fine 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Baker.  The  facts  are  briefly  these :  these  negroes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been  reared  by  Mr.  Young  Edwards,  of  Russell 
county,  and  have  always  lived  vrith  him  as  servants.  Lately,  some  one  informed 
these  negroes  that,  being  free,  the  Sheriff  would  be  required  to  expel  them,  under 
a  provision  of  the  Code,  within  thirty  days.  At  this  thpy  were  greatly  alanned, 
and  protested  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  master,  and  were  perfectly 
willing  to  remain  as  his  slaves,  and  in  fact  preferred  it.  Mr.  Baker  visited  the 
negroes,  explained  to  them  their  position  and  rights  fully  ;  and  the  upshot  was, 
they  induced  him  to  come  and  lay  their  case  before  the  Legislature,  asking  it  to 
allow  them  to  become  the  slaves  of  Mr.  Edwards.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
passed.  It  provides  that  the  Probate  Court  of  Russell  shall  have  the  negroes 
brought  before  it,  and  diligently  take  testimony  to  ascertain  if  any  undue  influence 
has  been  used  to  obtain  their  consent  to  become  slaves ;  and  upon  being  satisfied 
that  they,  wittingly  and  with  full  knowledge  of  their  rights,  desire  to  enter  a  state 
of  servitude,  shall  decree  them  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  person  they  may  choose 
to  be  their  owner. 

These  nesroes  know  what  their  own  best  interest  is.  They  will  be  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  ever  Horace  Greeley  or  Lucy  Stone  was,  before  those  worthies 
made  money  by  shovelling  the  filth  of  fanaticism  ;  they  will  be  better  rewarded 
fat  their  labor,  than  any  operative  in  any  cotton  mill,  in  all  Lawrence ;  and,  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  forever,  will  be  tended  carefully,  and  surrounded  with  all 
neoessary  comforts.  And  so  they  don*t  choose  to  go  into  the  wretchedness* 
privation,  and  squalor  of  free  negro  life  in  the  North. 

4— THE  OLD  TOWN  OF  GOLIAD,  TEXAS, 

Those  who  have  lived  for  some  years  in  this  State,  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  old  town  of  Goliad  or  La  Bahia.  It  was  founded  at  an  early  period 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Texas.  The  town  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  San  Antonio  river.  It  once  contained  near  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
During  the  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  Gutierrez  was  besieged  in  the  Mis- 
sion by  a  large  Spanish  force,  but  beat  them  off. 

The  missionary  priests  had  in  charge  a  large  number  of  Indians.  These  were 
controlled  by  overseers,  and  compellra  to  work.  Many  of  them  acquired  con- 
siderable property  in  cattle  and  horses.  By  frequent  intermarriages  with  Mexi- 
cans, and  casualties,  these  tribes  have  almost  disappeared. 

Goliad  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  business.  The  trade  carried  on  between  it 
and  the  Rio  Grande  towns  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  was  a  sort  of 
half-way  bouse  between  different  points  for  the  transfer  and  barter  of  merchan- 
dise and  various  products.  There  was  a  custom-house  near  the  old  Mission  fort, 
the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 

The  church  proper  consists  of  an  oblong  Kom,  about  twenty  by  eighty.  II  is 
now  used  for  worship.    The  church  fixtures  and  adommenla  at«  '^\»3kXi^TA'<Qn«k'^ 
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tentatiouB.  The  officiating  priest  is  a  Frenchman.  He  complaina  of  a  want  of 
interest  in  religious  matters  on  the  part  of  bis  parishionersi  and  the  inadequacy 
of  his  salary. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  arched,  and  composed  of  solid  masoory.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  some  three  huudred  and  fifty  feet  square  ;  at  each  cor- 
ner is  a  bastion  out  of  repair.  The  whole  commands  the  San  Antonio  river  and 
the  town. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  Fannin  could  have  made  his  best  defence  against  the 
Mexicans  in  1886.  He  is  said  to  have  had  an  abundance  of  provisions,  and  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  When  he  decided  to  retreat,  he  burnt  his  provisions  in  the 
church,  beneath  the  choir.   The  marks  of  the  flames  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 

These  works  have  been  constructed  many  years.  On  the  top  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  bastion  at  the  northwest  comer,  a  couple  of  trees  are  crowing.  The 
Mexicans  call  them  Anacuas.  In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  wall  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  building,  once  occupied  as  quarters  for  troops  and  officers,  and  also 
used  as  a  court-house. 

Col.  Fannin  destroyed  many  of  the  houses,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  When  he  received  General  Houston's  order  to  fall  back,  he  delayed 
his  departure  to  concentrate  the  Texan  forces.  Ward  and  King  were  thirty 
miles  distant,  at  Refugio  ;  Grant  on  the  Agua  Dulce,  eighty  miles  distant,  and 
Pierce  at  San  Patricio,  sixty  miles.  These  detachments  were  attacked  and 
beaten  in  detail  by  the  Mexicans. 

Near  the  Fort  are  the  points  where  Fannin's  men  were  butchered.  He  was 
shot  within  the  walls,  near  the  guard-house,  which  is  much  dilapidated.  Near 
where  he  is  said  to  have  closed  his  career,  there  lies  a  long  iron  twelve-pounder. 

The  old  town  of  Goliad  is  classic,  venerated  ground.  U  is  consecrated  in  the 
heart  of  every  Texan.  Here  a  bloody  offering  was  made  upon  the  shrine  of 
liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  men  battling  in  the  holiest  of  causes.  Here  perfidy 
completed  a  work  oppression  had  contemplated.  The  funeral  wail  which  ascended 
to  heaven  from  many  a  woe-stricken  heart,  made  sad  and  desolate  by  this  massa- 
cre, was  an  overture,  a  prelude  to  the  song  of  triumph  which  arose  from  the 
plains  of  San  Jacinto,  where  a  crimson  field  was  piled  with  dead,  and  where  the 
dreadful  war-cry  of  vengeance  bore  back  the  minds  of  victors  and  vanquished  to 
the  "  Alamo,"  and  to  *' Goliad." 

The  **  Old  town"  is  inhabited  principally  by  Mexicans.  There  are  some  sixty 
or  seventy  families.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  Mexican  style,  presenting  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  architecture  of  the  new  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
There  are  four  stores. 

There  is  a  race-track  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  On  Sundays,  the  people  attend 
mass  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  cock  fights  and  fandangoes.  The 
manners  of  the  residents  are  essentially  Mexican.  Here  are  a  couple  of  towns 
divided  by  a  small  river,  displaying  traits  of  nationality  as  distinct  and  variable 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exist. 

6.-A  CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  FROM  BANGOR  TO  NEW-ORLEANS. 

There  has  been  completed  this  month  the  last  two  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
railways  from  Maine  to  Louisiana — the  first,  the  last  twenty-five  miles  on  the 
Mississippi  Central,  and  (he  second,  oi  sixty-ione  miles  between  Lynchburg  and 
Charlotteville,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  popularly  known  as  the 
Lynchburg  extension. 

This  route,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  distances,  is  within  a 
fraction  of  2,000  miles  in  length,  from  Bangor  to  New-Orleans,  of  a  continuous 
rail  track,  with  the  exception  of  four  short  ferries,  viz. :  the  Hudson  river,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Potomac  and  the  James  river,  at  Lynchburg,  the  last  two  of 
which  will  soon  be  supplied  with  bridges : 

From  New-Orleans  to  Canton,  Miss.,  by  the  N.  O.,  J.  and  G.  N.  R.  R. 206 

From  Canton  to  Grand  Junction,  Miss.,  by  the  Mississippi  Central  Railwinr 165 

From  Grand  Junction  to  Stephenson,  Ala.,  by    the   Memphis  and   Charleston 

.  Railway 219 

From  Stephenson  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogtf  R.  R.    88 
From  Cbattanoogfk  to  CleavelaDd,  Tenn.,  by  iheCleaveland  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.    29 
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From  GleaveUnd  to  KnoxriUe,  Texm.,  by  the  East  Tenneisee  and  Georna  R.  R. . .    88 
From  Knozville  to  Bristol,  Temi.,  by  the  East  Temiesaee  and  Virginia  Railway  . .  180 ' 

From  Bristol  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railway 20i 

From  Lynchburg  to  Aleximdria,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway 169 

From  Alexandria  to  Washing^ton,  D.  C,  by  Washington  and  Alexandria  R.  R.  . .      6 

From  Washington  to  Baltimore,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 89 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  oy  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 

Railway        •••     •   •••••  •   ••••• ••  ••■•■••■••     ••  98 

From  P^iadelpjiia'to' New-York,*by  the Phiiadeiphk and' New-York  Railway. ',','.'.    87 

From  New- York  to  New-Hayen,  by  the  New-York  and  New-Hayen  Railway 74 

From  New-Hayen  toSpringfield 68 

From  Springfield  to  Worcester,  by  the  Western  RaUway 98 

From  Worcester  to  Boston,  by  tlie  Worcester  Railway 46 

From  Boston  to  Portland,  He.,  by  the  Eastern  and  Portland  and  Saco  and  Ports- 
month  Railways 107 

FVom  Portland  to  Bangor  by  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  and  A.  &  K.  R.  R 187 

Total 1996 

This  yast  chain  of  railways  is  composed  of  eighteen  independent  roads,  costing 
in  the  agsxegate  for  2,394  miles  of  road,  $92,784,084,  or  nearly  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  of  which  1,996  miles  are  used  in  this 
continuous  line.  The  roads  from  Vt^ashington  City  to  New-Orleans,  embracing 
a  distance  of  1,249  miles,  have  had  the  contract  for  the  great  through  mail  to 
New-Orleans,  once  a  day,  since  the  1  st  July,  1868.  Now  that  these  two  links 
are  completed,  we  hope  to  see  the  department,  if  it  is  eyer  again  in  a  position  to 
pay  contractors,  to  carry  out  the  onginal  plan  of  two  dai|v  mails,  in  76  hours, 
between  Washington  City  and  New-Orleans,  which  is  the  schedule  time  proposed 
by  the  different  companies  when  the  contract  was  awarded. — American  Railway 
Gazette. 

6.— AUGUSTA  A  MANUFACTURING  CITY. 

In  the  much  writing  and  talking  about  Southern  manufactures,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  facilities  which  already  exist  in  our  midst  for  manufacturing  arti- 
cles of  general  utility,  will  not  be  oyerlooked.  Many  years  ago  a  spirit  was 
aroused  in  this  city,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  Aueusta  canal, 
and  secured,  as  was  then  supposed,  power  enough  to  driye  the  spinmes  of  a  sec- 
ond LowelL  Cotton  factories,  flour  mills,  and  machine  works,  sprung  into  ez- 
iBtence,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  chain  of  changes  and  reyerses  throush 
which  some  of  them  haye  passed,  we  find  to-day  a  large  first  class  factory,  proo- 
ably  employing  seyeral  hundred  operatiyes,  tumiiuf  out  a  style  of  goods  unsur^ 
passed  in  any  market.  Arrangements  are  on  foot  for  putting  the  ot£er  mill  into 
fall  operation.  We  find  four  first  class  flour  mills,  capable  of  turning  out  oyer 
a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  all,  we  belieye,  paying  handsome  diyidends. 
The  machine  works  are  getting  up  stoyes  of  yery  popular  patterns,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  finish,  in  eyery  respect. 

There  is,  on  £be  canal,  ample  power,  unemployed,  for  propelling  noyelty|workB 
of  eyery  description  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  our  tubs,  buckets, 
brooms,  axe-handles,  spokes,  hubs,  and  a  thousand  et  ceteras,  will  be  manu&c- 
tured  here. 

In  the  city  we  haye  first  class  foundries,  oar  shops,  cabinet  works,  barrel  fac- 
tories, and  some  of  our  merchants  contemplate  startmg  he  manufacture  of  ready- 
made  clothing.  We  already  haye  one  or  two  Large  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  ^rain  bags,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  shirts. 

In  our  immediate  yicinity,  and  owned  chiefly  by  our  citizens,  is  a  yery  ezten- 
siye  paper  mill,  where  news-paper,  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  the  country,  is 
supplied.  Then  the  Kaolin  Porcelain  Works  is  another  Augusta  enterprise, 
whioh  is  proying  a  splendid  success.  The  profits  on  last  year's  business  were, 
we  learn,  yery  handsome,  and  theprospects  are  now  brighter  than  eyer. 

A  New  Mul. — The  Richmond  Factory,  for  the  manufitoture  of  both  cotton  and 
woollen  goods — is  being  re-built,  and  will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 
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r^Tbere  are  otfier  enterprises  worthy  of  note,  which  we  reserre  for  fbtiune  notice ; 
bat  from  what  we  have  already  ennmemted,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Angnsta  already 
has  no  mean  claims  to  notice,  and  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  are  manifestinff 
sneh  a  wanli  and  commendable  interest  m  Southern  manniiMtares.  Who  wiU 
show  their  faith  by  their  works,  and  buy  Anffnsta-made  good*,  in  preference  to 
others  of  like  yalae  and  cost,  made  abroad  ?  Let  merchants  answer.  And  while 
our  oonntry  friends  are  looking  around  among  our  shops  and  ^Mtories,  we  will 
prepare  a  brief  outline  of  the  articles  imported  by  our  merohants,  and  present 
some  of  the  claims  of  Augusta  to  patronage  and.aiTor  as  an  importing  city. — 
Aygutta  DitpaielL 

7.— PRODUCTION  OF  OTTO  OF  ROSE. 

The  otto  of  rose  with  which  at  the  present  day  the  English  market  is  supplied* 
is  produced  in  Turkey  on  the  plains  lying  sontn  of  the  Balkan  mountains. 

Otto  of  rose  is  also  collected  in  Provence,  in  the  South  of  France,  by  the  dis- 
tillers of  rose  water,  and  this  otto,  the  production  of  which  is  very  limited,  real- 
ices  a  high  price.  In  the  State  of  Tunis,  in  Persia,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  India,  otto  of  rose  is  also  manu&ctured,  but  none  from  these  countries  finds 
its  way  into  the  London  market.* 

With  regard  to  Turkey,  the  chief  localities  in  which  the  rose  is  eultiyated  for 
the  production- of  otto,  are  Eizanlik,  a  large  town  lying  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Balkans,  about  seyenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Adrianople.  At  Eski-Zufhra, 
in  the  yalley  of  the  Tunja,  to  the  southeast  of  Kicanlik,  tho  rose  is  also  eultiya- 
ted on  a  large  scale,  a|i^  at  Carloya ;  also  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan^ 
and  about  100  miles  from  Adrianople,  much  otto  is  said  to  be  produced. 

The  flowering  season  commences  in  May,  and  the  roses  are  usually  collected 
before  sunrise  eyery  morning.  When  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  the  flowering 
season  Ib  short,  ana  the  roses  blooming  about  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
coUect  them  all. 

The  process  followed  is  the  simple  one  of  distilling  the  roses  with  water  in 
copper  stills,  of  no  yery  considemble  dimensions,  and  collecting  the  otto  from 
the  distilled  product.  * 

The  otto  of  rose  is  transported  from  the  producing  districts  in  Uurge,  flat,  tin 
bottles,  coyered  with  thick,  white  felt,  and  oearing  a  calico  label  inscribed  with 
Turkish  characters.  By  the  dealers  at  Constantinople  it  is  transferred  to  cut 
and  gilt  glass  botUes,  imported  frt>m  Germany,  and  in  these  it  usually  finds  its 
way  to  the  markets  of  Europe.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  large  tin  bottles  an 
imported  into  London,  it  being  supposed  (and  with  some  reason)  that  the  otto 
they  contain  has  escaped  being  tampered  with  at  Constantinople. 

According  to  the  official  returns  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  quanti- 
ties of  otto  of  rose  imported  into  tne  United  Kingdom  upon  which  dut^  was 
paid,  were,  during  four  years,  as  under : 

1854 1251  lbs.,  equal  to 20,016  ounoea 

1855 1012    "        ••       16,192 

1856 1622    •*        •*       24,852 

1857 1591    "        "       ....25,456 

The  duty  is  one  shilling  per  pound. 

8.— THE  ISLAND  OF  FERNANDO  PO. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Expedition  recently  sent  to  the  Spanish  poesessions  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  published  oy  order  of  the  Queen,  a  minute  account  is  siyen  of 
this  remarkable  and  beautiful  island,  from  which  we  haye  made  out  the  following 

•  GhaMepore,<>n  the  Ganges,  Is  famoas  for  Its  mannfkctiire  of  rose  water  and  otto  of  rose. 
The  latter  I  would  willingly  hare  examined,  hnt  haye  heen  unable  to  obtain  a  specimen,  or 
in  faet,  of  any  Indian  otto  of  rose  In  a  state  of  purity. 

Tonisian  otto  of  rose,  valued  at  an  enormous  price,  was  sent  to  the  great  exhlbltio 
19iif  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  sample. 
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sketoh :  The  anUior,  Lieutenant  Nayarro,  describes  its  natural  beauties,  and 
its  eommemal  and  military  capabilities,  in  slowing  tenns,  and  certainly  with 
much  reason,  as  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  only  three  degrees  from 
the  Equator,  and  twenty  miles  from  ike  Continent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niger, 
and  many  otiier  considerable  rivers,  with  bold  shores,  a  good  harbor,  valleys  of 
extreme  fertility,  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  noble  mountaios,  ten  thousand 
feet  in  elevation. 

The  Island  of  Fernando  Po  lies  in  the  bay  of  Biafra,  in  N.  latitude  8^  and  £. 
longitude  15^.  The  harbor  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Isabel  offers  a  sight  of  the  most 
impressive  description  to  the  visiter.  Verdant  hills,  sloping  to  the  water,  are 
overlooked  by  the  mountain  of  that  name,  10,000  feet  high.  Right  and  lefk  from 
the  harbor  the  shores  extend,  covered  with  a  coat  m  exuberant  'vegetation ; 
northeast  are  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Camarones,  whose  summits  are  dad  in 
perpetual  snows,  while  eastward  are  seen  the  Cordillera  of  Rumby,  and  the  low 
lanas  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bimbia.  **  The  panorama  formed,  by  these,** 
remarks  Navarro,  "  we  often  contemplated,  absorbed  for  hours  with  admiration, 
while  our  hearts  rose  to  the  Creator,  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  litUeness  of  man 
in  the  presence  of  that  sublime  spectacle  of  nature.** 

There  are  two  other  bays,  that  of  San  Carlos,  on  the  northwest,  much  larger 
and  better  sheltered,  and  that  of  Conception  on  the  east,  which  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  ships  in  the  tornado  months,  that  is  in  April,  May,  October,  and  No- 
vember, although  there  the  first  Spanish  settlements  were  formed.  The  soil  is 
of  the  richest  kind,  and  the  pasturage  abundant,  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
warm  a  climate,  with  frequent  and  copious  rains.  The  most  common  trees  are 
the  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany  and  palm.  These  are  found,  in  all  parts  ;  and  the 
buildings  are  all  constructed  of  native  timber.  Our  writer  assures  us  that  cot- 
ton, inmgo,  and  sugar-cane,  might  be  cultivated  wiUi  success. 

Oranges  are  abundant,  but  inferior  in  fiavor,  whUe  the  lemons  are  very  good  ; 
and  guavas,  mangos,  tamarinds,  plantains  of  different  sorts,  and  pines,  are  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers,  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  West  Inaies. 
But  the  yams,  which  are  the  principal  product  of  the  island,  and  the  chief  food 
of  the  negroes,  are  pronounced  the  best  in  the  world,  and  Navarro  prefers  them, 
as  cooked  by  the  natives,  to  any  form  in  which  he  has  seen  potatoes.  The 
palm,  however,  is  the  treasure  of  the  nesrro  in  that  island.  From  that  tree  he 
first  extracts  crude  oil,  which,  when  purified,  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  In 
the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  town,  in  calabashes,  it  is  used  oy  the  people 
both  for  food  and  for  lights.  Then  they  obtain  wine  from  the  same  tree  by  draw- 
ing off  the  juice  from  its  fruit,  which  is  subjected  to  fermentation.  It  nas  the 
appearance  of  milk,  and  a  sharp,  acrid  taste,  not  agreeable  to  strangers.  In  a 
few  days  it  acquires  considerable  strength.  The  leaves  of  the  pum  furnish 
thatch  for  all  the  houses,  being  so  laid  as  to  exclude  the  heaviest  rains.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast,  palm  leaves  are  made  into  hats,  umbrellas,  dec,  and  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  plant  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  food  resembling 
cauliflowers. 

Strange  as  it  appears,  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  being  seldom  visited  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  in  any  part 
Although  it  is  of  so  small  extent,  the  roughness  of  the  sur&ce,  the  vast  proper^ 
tionate  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  the  thick  bushes  which  cover  the  ground 
in  most  places,  render  travelling  difficult,  and  the  population  is  confined  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  was  that  the  intelligent  writer  of  the  report  was 
unable  to  obtain  full  accounts  of  the  aninuils,  although  he  heard  reports  of  the 
existence  of  a  ffi  eat  variety.  Birds  of  the  fowl  kind,  he  informs  us,  aboundL 
but)  although  he  heard  of  plenty  of  deer,  apes,  parrots  and  pheasants^  he  did 
not  credit  ue  reports,  and  he  was  surprised  to  fina  but  few  domestic  animals,  as 
swine,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  comparison  with  the  extensive  pastures.  Poisonous 
snakes  are,  too,  common,  and  white  ants  very  troublesome,  with  some  centipedes 
and  scorpions.  Excellent  fish  and  turtle  are  abutadant  on  the  coasts,  of  which 
the  expedition  obtained  valuable  supplies,  and  sperm  whales  frequently  made 
their  appearance  in  the  neishborhocd,  as  well  as  whalera  in  pursuit  of  them. 

The  writf^r  recommends  tnat  Spanish  agricultural  colonies  be  planted  in  the 
island,  Ji>y  which  many  valuable  crops  might  soon  be  raised,  and  large  herds  of 
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cattle  and  sheep.  Thus  far,  the  few  rich  merchants,  proprietors  on  the  island, 
content  themselves  with  raising  jams  enough  to  feed  their  negroes,  who  make 
for  them- the  palm  oil,  which  is  now  the  great  staple  of  trade,  while  they  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  yarions  arHcles,  which  wonld  soon  be  raised  in  superabun- 
dance if  the  needed  colonists  were  once  settled  there.  With  respect  to  health, 
while  yery  contradictory  opinions  haye  been  expressed  by  different  writers, 
Navarro  declares  that  the  island  is  salubrious,  ana  nearly  free  from  the  worst 
diseases  of  the  neighboring  coasts,  except  fevers,  which  are  the  prevailinff  ones. 

The  city  of  Isabel  stan<u  on  a  square  platform,  100  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  tiie 
sea,  open  to  the  prevailing  southwest  winds.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  and 
chiefly  of  one  story,  and  few  of  them  are  visible  from  the  bay  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  negroes,  who,  except  the  Grumans,  have  adopted  European  customs, 
and  are  very  pohte  and  civilized. 

History. — -The  island  of  Fernando  Po  was  discovered  in  1471,  by  a  Portu- 

Siese  of  that  name,  who  at  first  called  it  Dha  Formosa,  or  Beautiful  Island.  Dr. 
ensman,  on  account  of  its  g[reat  beauty,  called  it  the  Madeira  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain,  according  to  Mariana,  in  1778.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rebellion  which  occurred  the  following  year  among  the  troops  sent 
to  occupy  it,  and  the  failure  of  two  or  three  expeditions  sent  there,  which  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  climate,  the  island  remained  imoccupied  until  1827, 
when  the  English  established  there  the  colony  of  Clarence,  and  transferred  to  it, 
from  Sierra  Leone,  the  tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  in 
1883  the  British  government  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Spain,  and  resigned 
the  island  to  her.  ^„   , 

Appsarancs  or  Fkrnando  Po. — ^Navarro  speaks  with  admiration*  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  remarkable  island.  "  Its  elevated  coasts,"  he  says,  "  present 
the  majestic  aspect  of  all  the  virgin  forests  of  America.  The  richness  of  vegeta* 
tion,  and  abundant  variety  of  trees,  exceed  all  possible  description.  The  steamer 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  (in  which  he  visited  it)  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  San  Carlos,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  night,  and  the  following 
morning  set  off  to  examine  the  coast  to  Santa  Isabel,  which  we  effected,  passing 
along  at  the  distance  of  pistol-shot,  so  bold  is  the  shore,  and  so  free  from  rocks. 
We  ceased  not  a  moment  to  admire  the  magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  our 


view." 


9.— BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

The  English  papers  have  published  some  of  the  details  of  the  plans,  not  long 
since  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  of  London,  for  uniting  Klngland  and 
France  by  a  gigantic  tubular  bridge  across  the  channel,  between  £)over  and 
Cape  Grinez.  the  nearest  points  on  the  opposite  coasts.  In  order  to  afford  a 
passage  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  the  bridge  would  rest  on  one  side  of  the 
clifls  of  Cape  Grinez,  the  French  abutments  bemg  raised  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet  higher  than  the  English,  to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  cliffs.  The  bridge  would  be  supported  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  towers, 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  apart,  each  having  a  light  to  guide  vessels  at 
night,  and  an  alarm-bell  for  a  wammff  in  the  fogs.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
channel,  on  the  line  proposed,  is  onehundred  and  eighty-six  feet.  The  bridge 
would  have  two  or  more  railroads,  which  it  is  estimated  could  be  traversed  m 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  it  would  be  so  built  as  to  admit  the  light  of  dayr— being 
lighted  at  night  by  gas. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  fear  of  invasion,  the  projector  proposes  that  each  end 
of  the  bridge  shall  be  commanded  by  a  strong  battery.  The  towers,  which 
would  be  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
wonld  rest  on  colossal  bases,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square  at  the  top,  rising  to  a  height  of  forty  feet 
above  the  water,  and  would  be  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  united  by  iron  bars. 
The  elevation  of  the  tops  of  the  towers  wonld  thus  be  three  hundred  feet  aboye 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Boyd  estimates  the  utmost  possible  cost  of  the  bridge  $80,000,000,  bat  he 
ihinka  that  it  could  be  built  for  half  that  sum,  and  that  the  whole  cost  would  bo 
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reimbarsed  to  the  oompany  in  eight  yoan.  This  project  soems  to  promise  bet- 
ter enccesa  than  that  of  Mr.  Gamond,  who  proposes  to  boild  a  tunnel  under  the 
channel  at  a  cost  of  only  $4,000,000. — Reading  Gazette, 

10— THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  OF  1860. 

M.  Faye,  in  a  memoir  lately  read  before  before  the  French  Academy,  sugs^ests 
a  concert  in  the  observations  to  be  made  by  astronomers  upon  the  great  e<uip6e 
of  the  sun  of  July  18, 1860,  partiid  oyer  a  great  portion  of  Europe  and  Amenea, 
and  total  in  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  a  portion  of  North  America.  M. 
Faye  recommends  the  establiBhment  of  stations,  with  some  degree  of  regularity, 
along  the  path  of  the  total  eclipse. 

Among  many  recommendationB  to  astronomers  in  their  observations,  are,  the 
study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun ;  of  the  protuberances  on  the 
solar  surface  ;  the  testing  of  the  tables  of  the  moon's  motion ;  careful  observ- 
ations of  meteorological  phenomena,  of  magnetic  variations,  and  the  like,  during 
the  period  of  the  eclipse. 

If  the  plan  traced  out  by  M.  Faye  be  acted  upon,  it  will  furnish  more  positive 
information  than  has  ever  been  obtained  from  the  observation  of  any  dozen 
eclipses  since  the  world  began.  Great  aid  can  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  photography  to  recording  the  phases  of  the  eclipse. 

A  number  of  French  astronomers  propose  to  go  to  Spain  to  observe  the 
eclipse ;  amonff  them  is  M.  Faye.  He  is  now  preparing  instruments  of  aU  kinds 
to  be  used  on  me  expedition.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  labor  wiU 
not  be  lost  by  a  cloudy  day  on  the  18th  of  July. 

This  eclipse  will  offer  very  favorable  conditions  for  finding  the  new  group  of 
asteroids  which  M.  Leverrier  has  shown  to  exist  between  the  sun  and  Mercury. 
The  obscuration  of  the  sun's  light  will  render  them  easily  visible,  should  any  of 
considerable  magnitude  be  then  near  the  sun.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
seeing  any  of  them  ;  for  it  raiay  be  that  this  new  gproup  is  made  up  of  a  very 
g^at  number  of  very  small  Wlies,  possibly  too  smaU  for  the  magnifying  power 
of  our  most  powerful  telescopes. 

11.— CANAL  AlO)  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

A  novel  system  of  river  traction,  for  some  years  in  use  upon  the  Seine,  and 
about  to  be  introduced  into  Belgium,  is  said  to  be  free  from  those  objections 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  general  use  of  steam  vessels  on  canals  and 
small  rivers.  A  chain  is  primarily  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  channd 
along  the  whole  distance  through  which  the  proposed  traffic  is  to  extend.  This 
chain  enters  the  towing  steamer  at  one  end,  and  passes  out  at  the  other,  passing 
in  one  or  more  turns  over  a  drum  or  cylinder  on  board  the  vessel.  The  num- 
ber of  turns  is  regulated  by  the  freight  to  be  towed,  so  as  to  insure  the  chain 
against  rendering  or  slipping  on  the  drum.  The  steam-engine  causes  the  drum 
to  revolve,  and  so  draw  along  the  tow-boat  and  the  three  or  four  thousand  tons 
it  has  to  tow. 

12.— A  GREAT  VESSEL  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  lived  some  200  years  before  Christ,  had  a  ship  with 
40  banks  of  rowers,  being  560  English  feet  in  length — 190  feet  longer  than  the 
Persia,  and  only  120  feet  shorter  than  the  Great  Eastern  ;  76  feet  m>m  one  side 
to  the  other  ;  m  height,  to  gunwales,  it  was  96  feet,  and  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  stem  to  the  water-line,  it  was  100  feet ;  it  had  four  rudders,  each  60  feet 
long.  When  it  put  to  sea,  it  held  more  than  4,000  rowers  and  400  supemiV' 
meraries,  and  on  tne  deck  were  8,000  marines.  And  besides  all  these,  there  was  a 
large  body  of  men  under  the  decks,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and 
supplies. 
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Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Committee 
for  a  copy  of  their  Report,  wMoh  is 
signed  by  Bisbope  PoIk,  Elliott,  Ao., 
embodying  a  "  il  Constitution  and 
Code  of  Statutes  for  the  New  Unwer- 
sityofthe  South.*' 

The  Committee  eonsnlted  all  the 
moet  valuable  pnblicationa  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States  on  the  suo- 
ject  of  education  in  the  highest  walks, 
and  examined  very  carefully  into  the 
systems  adopted  and  pursued  in  the 
l>est  institutions,  yisiting  a  laive  num- 
ber of  them  in  person.  The  plan 
which  they  propose,  embraces  features 
which  are  found  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguised  universities  in  the  world. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  in  New-Orleans  on  the 
8th-18th  February,  1860. 

There  are  twenty  statutes,  well  con* 
densed. 

By  Section  II.,  the  Yice-ChaneeUor, 
elected  during  good  behavior,  is  made 
the  virtual  head  of  the  University, 
with  a  salary  of  |6,000,  and  a  resi- 
dence for  his  family.  His  powers  tLte 
necessarily  large. 

The  Professors,  Section  III.,  are 
elected  for  five  years  only,  and  are  re- 
eliffible.  This  is  a  new  feature,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  it  will  work. 
The  object  is  to  secure  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency ;  but  would  not  the  free  system, 
adopted  in  part,  secure  this  as  well, 
and  why  this  innovation  ?  The  num- 
ber of  professors  is  unlimited,  and  their 
salaries  are  fixed  at  |3,000,  which  may 
be  increased  by  fees  to  |5,000.  As- 
sistant-Professors are  also  provided 
for,  and  Lecturers. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  the  senior  Bishop  of  the 
Southern  Dioceses. 

The  following  schools  are  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  University,  and  may  be 
increased  as  expediency  shall  suggest : 

1.  School  of  Oreek  Langasg*  and  Litera- 
ture. 

2.  School  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

3.  School  of  Mathematics. 

4.  School  of  Phrsica. 

6.  School  of  MetaphTsles. 

6.  School  of  Historj  and  Archvologj. 

7.  School  of  Natural  Scieneee.  with  Oab- 
tnets  ao<f  Oardeii  of  Plants  attacned. 


8.  School  of  Oeologf,  Mineralogy,  and  Pa- 
leontologj. 

0.  School  of  CiTil  Engineering,  Constme- 
tion.  Architecture  and  Drawing. 
10.  School  of  Theoretical  and  Bkperimeatal 
Chemistry. 

11.  School  of  Chemisfcrj  applied  to  Agri- 
eultare  and  the  Arts. 

12.  School  of  the  Theory  and  Praetiee  of 
Agriculture,  with  Farm  attached. 

13.  School  of  Moral  Science  and  the  Bri- 
denees  of  the  Obristian  Beligion. 

14.  School  of  Bngliflh  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

IS.  School  of  French  Language  .and  litera- 
ture 

10.  School  of  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

17.  School  of  Spanish  Language  and  Lltaia- 
ture. 

18.  School  of  Italian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

10.  School  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language. 
SO.  School  of  Rhetoric,  wticiamjElocatioB 
and  Composition. 

21.  School  of  American  History  and  Anti- 
quities, 

22.  School  of  Ethnology  and  UniTersal 
Geography. 

23.  School  of  Astronomy  (with  Obsarra- 
tory)  and  Physical  Geography. 

24.  School  of  PolitidQ  ficienee,  Politieal 
Economy.  Statistics,  Law  of  Nations,  Spirit 
of  Laws,  General  Principles  of  Gorernment 
and  Constitution  of  the  Uolted  States. 

25.  School  of  Commerce  and  Trade,  inclu- 
ding the  History  and  Laws  of  Banking,  Es- 
ehance.  Insurance,  Brokerage  and  Book- 
Kee|nog. 

28.  Scnool  of  Theology. 

27.  School  of  Law. 

28.  School  of  Medicine. 

28.  School  of  Mines  and  Mining. 
80.  School  of  Fine  Arta. 

We  select  some  of  the  features  em- 
braced in  the  plan  of  the  University  : 

Skction  1.  ao  stodent  shall  matri- 
culate at  the  University  until  he  shall 
attain  such  age  as  may  be  prescribed ; 
nor  unless  he  shall  agree  to  enter  at. 
least  three  schools  of  the  Universi^, 
one  of  which  shall  in  all  oases  be  the 
school  of  Moral  Science  and  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion.  Bat 
for  special  cause  shown,  the  Yioe- 
Chancellor  may  permit  the  student  to 
take  one  school  only  besides  that  of 
Moral  Science. 

2.  A  diploma  of  graduation  in  any 
school  may  be  given  at  the  end  of  tlie 
term  to  each  student  who  shall  have 
attained  a  certain  standard,  to  be  de- 
termined by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Board.  But  no  dip- 
loma shall  in  any  case  be  conferred 
until  the  candidkte  shall  have  passed 
such  examination  in  the  Engliah  laa- 
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iniftg«  M  nuiy  be  appointed  by  the 
Board. 

8.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  may  be  oon- 
ferred  on  such  indiTidaala  as  shall 
have  passed  the  examination  neeessary 
for  gndnation  in  the  schools  follow- 
inff: 

Monil  Soienoe  and  Evidenoes  of 
Christianity. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Latin  Lan^^nage  and  Literatore. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

English  Langoage  and  Literature. 

4.  The  degree  m  A.  M.  may  be  con- 
ferred, on  such  individuals  ss  shall 
haye  passed  the  examination  for  gra- 
doation  in  the  schools  aboye  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  following : 

Metaphysics. 

Theoretical  and  Experimental  Chem- 
isfay. 

I\>Iitical  Science. 

Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Elocution,  and 
Composition. 

French  Language  and  Literatore. 

The  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
Language  and  Literature,  ss  the  stu- 
dent may  elect 

Moreover,  he  must  be  able  to  speak 
the  French  language  with  accuracy. 

6.  Fellowships  in  the  University  may 
be  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  such  Masters  of  Arts  as  have  ex- 
celled in  sny  one  of  the  following 
schools,  to  wit:  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Me- 
taphysics, Chemistry,  or  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

Three  Fellows  may  be  elected  every 
year,  each  of  whom  shall  have  the  use 
of  a  suit  of  rooms  free  of  rent,  and  $500 
per  annum.  The  tenure  of  a  Fellow- 
ship shall  be  for  five  y^n*  If  a  Fel- 
low be  elected  to  a  rrofessorship  or 
Assistant  Professorship,  he  shall  vacate 
his  Fellowship.  Every  fellow  shall  re- 
side in  the  University,  and  may  take 
pupils  for  private  instruction. 

o.  The  general  duties  of  police  shall 
be  performed  by  a  Proctor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  shall  be  aided  by  ss  many  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice-Uhancellor. 

7.^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Proctor 
to  exercise  a  constant  and  careful  sur- 
veillance over  the  conduct  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  report  to  the  Yico- 
CbaaceDor  all  case«  of  infraction  by 


them  of  the  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  whole  charge  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  institution  is  placed  in  us 
bands. 

8.  All  studentB  shall  be  required  to 
board  and  lodge  in  such  houses  ss 
shall  be  provided  or  licensed  for  that 
purpose  Dy  the  University,  except  in 
cases  where  they  may  have  parents, 

Snardians  or  relatives  residing  on  the 
omain  of  the  University. 
The  number  of  students  occupying 
any  one  house  shall  not  exceed  twelve. 
Rates  of  board  shall  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  Hebdomadal  Board 

An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  a  studentVi  board  and  lodg- 
ing for  three  months,  shall  in  all  cases 
be  required  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  who  shall, 
upon  the  order  of  the  student,  pay 
such  boarding-house  keeper  montnly, 
in  advance. 

9.  The  Hebdomadal  Board  shall 
have  power  to  establish  a  gymnasium 
for  athletic  exercises,  and  any  other 
school  of  a  useful  and  refining  influ- 
ence, and  to  appoint  the  officers 
thereof. 


The  following  recent  publications 
are  received  through  J.  C.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Thos.  L.  White.  Bloomfield,  Steel 
A  Co.,  and  H.  D.  MoGinnis,  booksel- 
lers, of  New-Orleans : 

Haw  Could  He  Hdp  It  ?  or.  The 
Heart  Triumphant    By  A.  S.  Roe. 

This  is  a  new  novel  from  the  house 
of  Derby  A  Jackson,  New- York.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  very  popular 
American,  whose  works  are  regularly 
reprinted  in*  England,  and  have  a  wide 
oirculatioA  in  both  countries. 

Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Watery 
including  Incidents  of  Devil  Fishing, 
Wild  Cat,  Deer,  and  Bear  Hunting, 
dec.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott,  of 
South  Carolina.  With  six  illustra- 
tions. New-York :  Derby  d&  Jackson. 
1869. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  read- 
able works  of  the  day,  and  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  most  stirrinff  adventures 
by  land  and  by  water.  The  author  is 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  poUal^^d 
writer,  ana,  wiV^iiX^  %  ^ax^  %Ysifg«(&wDL. 
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MisM   Slimmetu*    WindotOt  and    Other 
Papers,    By  Mrs.   Mark  Peabody. 
With  numeroiu  illiutratioiiB,  from 
designs  by  Howard.      New- York  : 
Derby  &  Jackson.    1859. 
A  Yolnme  replete  with  rich  humor 
and  admirable  satire.    "  The  Tallow 
Family  in  America,*'    *'  Lucy  in  the 
City,"  «  Mr.  Fitz  Foom  in  the  Coun- 
try,** are  three  capital  stories. 
Wild  Sports   in  the    South ;  or,  The 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Ey^erglades.    By 
Charlea  E.  Whitehead,  with  illus- 
trations   by    Ehninger,    Tait,  and 
others. 

This  work  is  also  from  the  house  of 
Derby  A  Jackson.  It  is  made  up  of 
sketones  contributed  some  years  ago  to 
.  the  "Spirit  of  the  Times."  Nothing 
more  is  claimed  than  that  it  contains 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  hunting  life 
and  adyenture  in  the  peninsula  of 
Florida ;  and  counterparts  of  tales, 
some  of  them  remembered,  some  of 
them  fancied,  that  frontier  hunters  tell 
when  assembled  at  night  around  their 
camp-fires. 

Aeaaia;    or*   A  Month   toith  the  Blue 
Noses,    By  Fredk.  S.  Cozsens,  au- 
thor of    **  Sparrowffrass    Papers." 
New- York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 
The  author  visted  this  interesting 
region  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  de- 
scribes yery  faithfully  what  he  saw, 
drawing  for  his  historical  facts  upon 
Judge  Halliburton's  Histoiy  of  Nova 
Scoua. 

The  Fool  of  Quality.    A  novel,  in  2 
yols. 

Derby  dc  Jackson  have  republished 
this  famous  English  novel  of  the  last 
century,  which  purports  to  be  a  his- 
tory of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland,  by 
Henry  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  add  to  it  an 
introauction  by  Dr.  Strickland,  and 
a  Biographical  Preface,  by  Charles 
Eingsley. 

Of  this  work  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark 
once  said :  "I  will  tell  you  a  secret 
about  *The  Fool  of  Quality ;»  you 
know  the  work  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  novel.  I  knew  its  author, 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  asked  me  one  day 
whether  I  had  read  it.  I  told  him  I 
had.  He  then  asked  my  opinion  of 
it,  when  I  told  him  it  sometimes 
made  me  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
and  sometimes  made  me  ready  to  go 
upon  my  knees  ;  but  while  reading  it, 
this  thought  impressed  me  —  it  is  a 
Betion;  and  then  was  angry  at  my- 
Belf.    '  That/  replied  Mr.  Bioo^  '  ia 
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the  general  opinion ;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  with  tne  exception  of  a  few 
touches  of  coloring,  eveiytfaine  is 
founded  in  fact — ^even  the  incidenfes 
are  fiiots.*" 

We  hope  that  this  enterprise  of  re- 
publishing the  early  Engfish  novels 
will  be  prosecuted  further,  and  meet 
with  success. 

The  Path  which  Led  a  Protestant  Law- 
yer to  the  Cathdie  Church.  By 
Peter  H.  Burnett  New-York: 
1860. 

The  author  says  of  himaelf :  "  I 
was  onoe  ^  Protestant  and  became  a 
Catholic,  and  the  main  reasons  which 
led  to  the  change  will  be  found  sub- 
stantially stated  in  the  following 
work." 

His  parents  were  Baptists,  but  until 
the  age  of  32  he  was  not  a  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Having 
been  aroused  upon  the  suDJect,  he  de- 
termined to  investigate  it,  and  pro- 
cured for  that  purpose  all  the  works 
to  be  obtained  on  either  side.  The 
result  is  quite  a  lar^e  volume,  which 
he  gives  to  the  public,  and  which  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.  publish. 
ifutnanics.  By  T.  Wharton  Collins, 
Esq.    1860. 

Another 'work  from  the  Appletons. 
The  author  is  well  known  m  New- 
Orleans,  and  was  once  the  presiding 
judge  in  the  city  court.  We  need  not 
say  that  his  work  is  exquisitely  meta- 
physical, when  the  captions  of  its  di- 
visions are  mentioned  —  "  Vitality," 
"  Sensation,"  "  Emotion,**  "  Thought," 
'*  Action,**  &c.,  Ac 

Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress^ 
from  1789  to  1869.  By  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Missouri.  New- York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  volumes 
XI.  and  Xll.  This  great  work  rapid- 
ly approaches  completion,  and  the  de- 
bates to  1836  are  contained  in  the 
volumes  now  published.  It  consti- 
tutes an  invaluable  political  library, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  political  history.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, at  the  bookstore  of  J.  B.  Steel  & 
Co.,  New-Orleans,  is  the  agent  for  this 
work,  and  for  Appleton*s  Encyclopedia 
and  other  publications. 

The  Origin  of  Species*  by  Means  of  Nat- 
ural Selection  or  the  Preservation  of 
Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  for 
Life.    By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A. 

An  istoveating  volume  for  those  en- 
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riouB  about  natural  histoij,  and  a  yery 
readable  work  for  any  enlightened  per- 
son. The  author  is  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Jonmal  of  Researches  dur- 
ing a  Voyage  round  the  World.' 


»» 


Man^from  his  Cradle  to  his  Grave.  By 
G.  Graham«  M.  D.,  1859.  Kew- 
York :    Calvin  Blanchard. 

This  is  a  curious  work,  about  which 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  form 
an  opinion,  except  that  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  production  of  a  yery  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  man  and  a  deep 
thinker.  The  object  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  a  protest  against  the  dog- 
matisms of  the  clergy  and  their  fre- 
quent teachings,  which  represent  God 
in  the  light  of  a  stem  and  feelingless 
tyrant,  etc.,  etc.  <*  Such  exhibitions  of 
the  Deity,"  he  says,  "  may  make  us 
fear  him  as  we  do  the  Devil,  but  they 
can  never  beget  that  sincere,  hearty, 
and  unalloyea  love  which  a  lovely  ob- 
ject will  invariably  and  unavoidably 
command." 

Dr,  Oldham  at  Greystones,  and  His 
Talk  There.  New-York :  D  Apple- 
ton  <&  Co.     1860. 

Tedious  enough  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  it.  The  author  might  have 
spared  us  some  of  his  wise  saws  about 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  consider- 
ing how  we  have  been  dosed  ad  nau- 
seam on  that  subject.  He  says  **  I  can 
honor  slaveholders,  such  as  I  know 
there  are  thousands  in  the  South,  good 
men,  trying  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
state  in  which  God's  providence  and 
man's  laws  have  put  them,  without 
their  leave  askedJ^ 

The  West  Coast  oj  Afriea  and  Us  Is- 
lands. By  Key.  C.  W.  Thomas,  M. 
A.  With  Illustrations.  New-York : 
Derby  &  Jackson.     1860. 

Another  work  on  Africa,  and  a  most 
interesting  and  yaluable  one,  by  a 
clergyman  who  was  for  three  years 
chaplain  of  the  African  squadron,  and 
who  therefore  had  eyery  opportunity 
for  observation.  The  material  was 
first  contributed  in  letters  to  the  South- 
em  Christian  Advocate,  published  at 
Charleston.  The  volume  embraces 
adventures  and  observations  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  its  islands, 
with  historical  and  descriptive  sketches 
of  the  Madeira,  Canary,  Biafra,  and 
Cape  Verd  Islands ;  their  climates,  in- 


habitants, and  productions;  accounts 
of  places,  peoples,  customs,  trade,  mis- 
sionary operations,  etc.  etc.,  lying  be- 
tween Tangier,  Morocco,  and  Benguela, 
with  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the 
slave  trade. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana, 
now  located  at  Baton  Kouge,  has  is- 
sued a  circular  soliciting 

Iflt.  Old  manuscripts  and  doeamenta,  civil, 
mllitarj  and  social. 

2d.  Old  printed  volames,  of  whatever 
kind,  bearing  directly  or  indireetlj  apon  oar 
early  history. 

Sd.  Maps,  snryeys,  charts,  charters,  deeds, 
notarial  acts.  conTeyasees,  contracts,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  early  settlers. 

4th.  Descriptions  of  landmarks,  monndSt 
Indian  relicji,  cnriosittev,  etc.* 

5tb.  Pedigree  of  families,  ninning  back 
into  the  territorial  times  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  occupation. 

6th.  Topographical  facts,  fossilR,  minerals, 
and  rare  or  curious  products  of  the  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  accompanied 
by  authentic  accounts  of  their  diieoyery,  or 
other  reliable  data  concerning  them. 

7th.  Statistics  of  every  kind  that  throw 
light  upon  the  progress  of  society,  or  record 
the  achievementa  of  our  people  in  arts,  sci- 
ence or  literature. 

Should  the  association  at  any  time 
be  dissolved,  its  library  and  museum 
would,  on  the  terms  of  its  charter,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State. 

In  1846  we  were  one  of  a  few  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engaged  in  reviving 
the  old  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  done  by  making  the  ven- 
erable Judge  Martin  President.  Many 
meetings  were  held  and  circulars  issued, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  volumes  of  French's  Histori- 
cal Collection.  The  property,  etc  of 
the  Society  was  afterward  passed  over 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  New- 
Orleans  which  established  a  chapter 
of  local  history.  Success  to  the  new 
Society  I 

A  Mississippi  subscriber  addresses 
us  some  excellent  thoughts  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  ike  vatue  of  the 
union.  What  he  says  of  the  excesses 
of  democracy  and  uf  the  conservative 
elements  of  society,  may  be  unpopular 
doctrine  in  certain  quarters,  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  seems  to  be  gaining 
groimd  notwithstanding.     We  extract  : 

^ "  An  unmixed  democracy  is  capri- 
cious and  unstable,  and  unless  arrested 
by  the  hand  of  despotism,  leads  to 
anarchy,  and  will  ena  in  agrarianism. 
As  much  of  the  aristocracy  of  llvi^^^sA, 
as  woTiid\iay^\>^«ii  tcXKOi*^^  Ns^  ^s&»t- 
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oa,  would  haye  leaYeiied  the  maas,  and 
parified  the  whale.  Too  much  liberty 
and  equality  beget  a  diasolnte  lioen- 
tiousneM,  and  a  contempt  of  law  and 
morale.  Why  do  we  see,  ia>day,  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  in  the  lead  of 
Southern  rights  and  Southern  libertiee, 
and  Southern  honor  ?  The  ohiyalrous 
•one  of  the  old  Palmetto,  and  the  proud 
old  lamilieB  of  Virginia,  are  yet  true  to 
their  aneient  sentimente,  ana  with  con- 
stant pride  they  guard  their  unstained 
esonioneons.  i  es  I  in  these  aristocra- 
tic States  the  banner  of  resistance  to 
tyranny  has  ever  been  first  unfurled, 
and  most  deyotedly  sustained;  and 
mournful  will  the  time  be  for  the 
South,  when  the  taunted  chivalrv  of 
the  one,  or  tli^  ridiculed  '  first  families* 
of  the  other  shall  no  longer  control 
their  destinies.'' 

The  Alft^^*^  legislature  has'recently 
broken  ground  in  a  practical  Bhape  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  Direet  Trade, 
and  displayed  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  spirit.  The  act,  as  passed,  was 
preparea  hjjfSr,  Chambers,  of  Barhour 
county,  andadvocated  by  him  with 
gi«at  zeal  and  intelligence.  It  exempts 
the  sale  of  all  goods  imported  into  the 
Southern  States  directly  from  foreign 
countries  from  any  description  of  state, 
county  or  municipal  taxation,  and 
makes  such  provisions  as  will  secure 
the  state  against  frauds ;  to  wit : 

,  **  Sbo.  S.'Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in 
the  assessment  of  taxes,  all  persons 
claiming  exemption  from  taxation  fit>m 
sales  on  merchandise,  under  the  proyi- 
sions  of  the  Act,  shall  render  to  the 
assessors  a  statement  of  such  sales, 
yerified  by  affidavit  in  writing,  made 
befpre  the  Assessor,  (to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the 
county,)  in  the  words  following  to  wit : 

« I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm, 

as  the  case  may  be,)  that  the  merchan- 
dise embraced  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  sales,  was  imported  directly 
from  a  foreign  country  mto  the  city  of 

— — ,  as  I  am  informed  by  • ,  of 

said  city,  of  whom  I  purchased  the 
same,  and  I  verily  believe  the  same  to 
be  true  ;*  and  the  person  claiming  the 
exemption  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
also  file  in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of 
Probate  of  the  county,  certified  copies 
of  the  invoices  of  the  merchandise  on 
which  sQoh  exemption  is  claimed,  from 


which  it  shall  appear  under  the  affida- 
vit of  the  person  from  whimi  they  were 
purchased,  that  they  were  directly  im- 
ported into  some  one  of  the  Southern 
States  of  this  Union  from  a  oonntiy 
foreign  to  the  United  States.*' 

A  (Commissioner  is  provided  for  by 
the  Act,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  shall  communicate  with  the 
merchants  and  autiiorities  of  the  sev- 
eral Southern  States,  and  report  to  the 
next  legislature  a  plan  for  the  eneour- 
a^ment  of  direct  foreign  intercouise, 
with  full  statistical  data,  &c.  The  sum 
of  94,500  is  appropriated  to  eariy  out 
the  Act 

We  referred  in  our  February  num- 
ber to  the  resolutions  of  the  lenslatuie 
of  South  Carolina,  upon  the  suDJeet  of 
a  Conference  of  the  Southehi  Staiee, 
growing  out  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  country.  The  State  of  Ifissia- 
sippi  has  responded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates,  and  by  fixing  the 
time  and  place  for  such  conference,  to 
meet,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June  next.  The  second  of 
the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislaturs 
is  to  the  effect  following : 

Sao.  2.  That  the  election  of  PrMident  of 
tho  Unitad  SUtos,  bj  votM  of  ono  soetlon  of 
tho  Union  onlj,  on  tho  ground  tbnt  thoe 
•zlati  an  irroeoneilablo  conflict  botvoon  tho 
two  soetionfl,  in  referonco  to  thoir  rocpoetivo 
gjfftomfl  of  labor,  and  with  an  avowed  por- 
poM  of  bostilitj  to  tho  institution  of  alaTory 
•M  it  proTaila  in  the  Southern  SUtee,  and  ai 
rec<M;nised  aa  tbooompaet  of  Union,  would 
ao  threaten  a  deatruction  of  the  ends  for 
which  the  Gonatltution  waa  formod,  aa  to 
JuaUfj  the  alaToholding  Statoa  in  taking 
ooanael  together  for  their  aeparato  protec- 
tion aed  safety. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  will,  it 
is  thought,  at  its  present  session,  pro- 
vide for  a  Creologieal  Survey  of  the 
State,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import^ 
ance,  we  conceive,  to  its  material  inter- 
ests. It  is  proposed  that  the  State  Ge- 
ologist shaU  be  required,— 

1.  To  make  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete survey  of  the  State,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  1st  Section  of  this  Act 

2.  To  present  to  the  Governor,  for 
the  use  of  the  Legislature,  in  Janutty 
of  each  year,  a  replort  of  hia  official 
acts  and  doings,  t<N^ther  with  illustrar 
tions,  ihaps  and  £afts,  and  drawings, 

ete.  ,    . 
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of  tlie  rocks  and  zninenlsi  soils,  waters, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
with  ample  specimens  of  the  same ; 
which  specimens  and  descriptions  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  capitol,  in  the  room 
set  apart  for  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State ;  duplicates  of  which  said 
specimens,  and  their  deseriptions  shall 
be  also  deposited  by  said  Oeologirt  in 
each  of  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Educational  Institutions  in  the  State, 
as  the  Legislature  shall  direct;  and 
the  said  reports,  maps,  charts,  draw- 
ings and  specimens,  snail  be  the  ezdn- 
sive  property  of  the  States. 

Our  SouTBBBK  CtTiBs  are  Yery  anx- 
ious about  trade,  but  the  merchants  ex- 
pect to  get  it  without  an  effort,  at  least 
without  €0$t.  Hence,  Southern  papers 
aie  filled  up  with  Northern,  and  not 
Southern  adTertisements  !  The  North 
understands  the  thing  very  well,  and 
purchases  permanent  places  in  all  of 
our  adyertismg  sheets !  The  most  ex- 
treme Southern  Rights  paper  could  not, 
of  course,  refuse  them  a  place  which 
they  are  willing  liberally  and  promptly 
to  pay  for,  and  which  no  Southern  man 
atreo  to  oceuvy.  Thus  it  is  that  three 
fourths  of  tne  advertisements  in  our 
own  RxTixw  are  from  Northern  houses . 
We  offer  its  great  facilities  for  reaching 
the  planters  and  interior  merchants  of  aU 
the  South  to  Southern  merchants,  but 
offer  in  vain — neither  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah nor  Mobile  will  give  us  so  much 
as  a  sinffle  card — Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond offer  but  a  page  or  two,  and  New- 
Orleans  Ave  or  six  only !  !  Do  these 
cities  want  trade  1 

When  subscribers  consider  that  the 
advertising  sheets  of  the  Review  do 
not  interfere  with  the  quantity  of  read- 
ing matter  which  is  now,  as  they  will 
find  upon  examination,  greater  than 
ever  before — that  the  additional  post- 
Skffe  charge  is  virtually  nothing — that 
the  profits  on  the  advertisements  con- 
stitute almost  the  entire  profits  of  the 
work,  we  are  sure  they  will  not  regard 
us  to  be  acting  amiss  in  sccepting  as 
many  as  may  offer  and  from  any  source. 
It  is*  at  least,  one  mode  of  putting  the 
North  under  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  what  all  must  resard  a  very  ex- 
treme and  decided  Southern  Journal, 
if  the  South  is  not  willing  to  do  it  her- 
eelff  and  the  North  ie  entitled  to  all  the 
advantagee  of  theaet^  trade  included. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Richmond  En- 


quirer  well  remarks,  and  what  is  said 
will  apply  to  every  Southern  city  : 

^  The  History  of  Richmond  proyes  that 
natural  adTsntagws  alone  will  noyer  bnild 
np  a  large  eitj  ;  nor  will  the  aaperadded  ar- 
tificial adTantages  ariiing  from  the  progresi 
and  completion  of  onr  canal  and  railroads, 
which  open  to  na  everr  part  of  oar  own 
State,  as  well  ae  North  Carolina,  Tenneoeee, 
and  finally  the  great  Weet,  giye  to  Rich- 
mond a  rapid  growth,  if  her  advantages  are 
not  made  ienoum  ;  and  this  can  be  done  a 
thoofluid  fold  more  elTeclaallj  bj  a  paper  well 
filled  with  advertieemente  of  merehanta  and 
mannfactnrere  than  bj  filling  the  same  ipace 
with  editorials  and  eommanicatione,  stating 
the  general  facte  that  Richmond  ie  a  large 
commercial  and  mannfaetnring  citj.  So  ac- 
customed are  the  people,  for  whose  business 
Richmond  would  compete,  to  see,  in  most 
of  the  leading  general  newspapers,  as  well 
as  in  the  ipeetal  adTortising  papers,  the  ad- 
▼ertismenta  not  only  of  new,  but  of  many 
of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  wealthiest  com- 
mercial and  manufkcturing  establishments 
in  the  laree  cities  at  the  North,  that  unleas 
Richmond  merchants  and  manuCscturers 
present  themselves  In  the  same  way,  they 
cannot  command  the  trade  which  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Richmond  eBtftles 
them  to  expect." 

We  have  received  the  semi-annual 
circular  of  the  Judson  Female  Institute 
of  Marion,  Alabama,  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  in  our  columns.  The  In- 
stitute has  existed  for  twenty -two  years, 
and  is  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  K.  E!. 
Daris,  who  is  represented  as  a  Ohris- 
tian  gentleman,  and  an  able  and  efficient 
inetru^r. 

Mr.  Edney,  who  is  a  North  Carolinian* 
advertises  in  our  pages  his  celebrated 
"  American  pump,*'  which  we  know  to 
be  a  simple  and  valuable  invention,  alid 
one  largely  used  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  North  and  South.  See  his 
card. 


Every  planter  should  have,  of  course , 
a  well-furnished  medical  chest  and  un- 
derstand something  of  the  natureand 
uses  of  medicine.  It  is  important  to 
know  what  articles  to  purchase  and  the 
proportions,  etc.  We  have  been  think- 
ing for  some  time  to  obtain  and  publish 
a  proper  list,  which  to-day  is  met  with 
in  a  circular  issued  by  James  Syme, 
druggist,  134  Canal-street,  New-Or- 
leans. The  articles  are  put  up  neatly 
in  labeled  bottles  with  full  printed  di- 
rections, and  packed  in  a  case.  Price 
•60.  To  the  list  might  be  added : 
ether,  aloes,, Spanish  blister-fly,   chlo- 
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ride  of  lime,  cotton  wadding  in  Bheets, 
gentian  root,  senna,  caustic,  a  set  of 
scales  with  apothecaries'  weights,  a 
Dutch  tile,  bone  and  iron  spatula,  fil- 
tering funnel,  wedgewood-  mortar  and 
pestle,  etc. 

MBDIOINKS     rOK    A     PLANTATION   OF   60 
OB    100   NBOKOBB. 

M  Four  ounces  of  Qninlne ;  on«  f  quart  of 
Laudanum ;  one  quart  of  paregoric ;  one 
quart  of  qrrup  of  equilli ;  one  quart  of  hiye 
Bjrup  ;  one  quart  of  sweet  spirite  of  nitre  : 
one  quart  of  hartshorn  liniment :  one  quart 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn ;  one  quart  of  essence 
of  peppermint ;  one  quart  of  essence  of  gin- 
ger ;  one  quurt  of  spirits  of  camphor ;  one 
quart  of  cough  mixture  ;  one  pint  of  anti- 
monial  wine ;  half  pound  of  calomel  (Eng- 
lish) ;  half  pound  of  blue  mass ;  half  pound 
of  powdered  ipecac ;  one  pound  of  sngar  of 
lead  ;  half  pound  of  calcined  magnesia;  one 
pound  of  flour  of  sulphur ;  one  pound  of 
gum  camphor ;  one  pound  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda  ;  one  piound  of  prepared  chalk ;  one 
pound  of  powdered  alum;  one  pound  of 
blistering  ointment ;  one  pound  of  mercurial 
ointment ;  one  pound  of  simple  cerate ;  six 
pounds  of  epsom  salts ;  two  pounds  of  senna 
leayes;  two  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar ;  half 
pound  of  powdered  rhubarb  ;  half  pound  of 
PoTer's  powder ;   half  pound  of  powdered 

Ialap;  half  pound  of  gum  asafoetida,  ^(best)  ; 
lalf  pound  of  sulphate  of  sine ;  one  pound 
of  salt  petre  (pure)  ;  two  pounds  of  mustard ; 
four  ounces  of  tartar  emetic ;  one  ounce  of 
powdered  opium ;  two  dosen  of  Fahnestock's 
yermifage ;  half  dosen  of  sun  cholera  mix- 
ture ;  two  gallons  of  oastor  oil  (best)  ;  one 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  one  yard  of 
adhesiye  plaster  (in  ease)  ;  one  two-ounce 
graduated  measure ;  one  pint  metallic  syr- 
inge ;  one  medicine  chest  book.*' 

We  allow  our  contributors  to  expresb 
their  sentiments  openly  and  boldly, 
whether  they  agree  tnth  our  own  or  not. 
Free  discussion  is  all  that  truth  requires, 


and  we  are  as  willing  to  publish  the  re- 
ply as  the  attack.  Aerefore,  let  no  one 
hold  us  responsible  for  the  Tiews  of  con- 
tributors, unless  in  express  terms  they 
receive  editorial  sanction.  We  say 
this  to  meet  the  case  of  some  very  liberal 
persons  who  **  stop*'  the  Rbtibw  the 
moment  something  appears  in  it  that 
they  do  not  like.  We  should  be  willing 
for  all  to  pursue  this  course,  if,  on  the 
other  handf  every  one  would  send  on  his 
subscription  who  found  an  artick  in  it 
that  he  did  like.  Our  experience,  how- 
eyer,  is  that  the  enemies  of  the  South 
dislike  the  Rbyibw  on  principle,  and  the 
(fiends  of  the  South,  to  a  Teiy  large  ex- 
tent, dislike  haying  to  pay  five  dollars 
for  it,  though  they  hignly  approve  of 
the  work  !  Five  dollars  might  do  very 
well  for  a  second-rate  Fankee  clock,  a 
patent  Yankee  fly-trap,  a  copy  cf  Har- 

ger  and  one  of  Frank  Leslie  to  boot — 
ut  for  a  Southern  Review — extrava- 
gant ! !  **  Please  stop  my  subscription 
when  the  year  is  up.  I  have  no  &nlt 
with  the  work,  but  already  take  more 
than  I  can  reaa — ^besides  it  comes  very 
irregularly,"  etc.,  etc. 


((. 


so  runs  the  world  away." 


Prof.  Geo.  H.  Stueckrath,  connected 
with  this  Rbvibw,  is  now  in  Tax  as 
where  he  will  remain  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  effort  to  increase  its  sub- 
scription list  and  make  collections  in 
that  quarter.  We  commend  him  to  all 
true  friends  of  the  South.  Mr.  Stueck- 
rath has  prepared  interesting  statistical 
papers  for  the  Rbvibw,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 
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ART.  I -EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Steam-power  is  opening  a  new  era  in  the  career  of  man.  It 
is  soon  to  give  him  a  power  of  locomotion  beneficial  beyond 
the  reach  of  calculation.  On  the  land  and  on  the  water,  it 
will  enable  him  to  move  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  clime  to  clime. 

The  physical  localization  of  his  body  has,  hitherto,  made 
him,  in  mind  as  in  body,  a  comparative  fixture,  rooted  to  the 
soil  on  which  he  was  born.  In  the  little  circle  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, his  ideas  have  revolved,  and  little  of  this  great  "world  has 
he  known.  If  his  good  fortune  brought  him  into  the  light  of 
life,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  fitted  to  produce  the  best 
of  his  species — there,  he  grew  up,  married,  reared  his  family, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
first  saw  the  light  where  nature  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  step-mother — in  a  scorching  or  bleak  climate,  scarcely  allow- 
ing the  means  of  civilized  support,  and  forbidding  the  healthy 
development  of  body  or  mind,  unknowing  any  better  region, 
or,  if  knowing,  unable  to  transport  his  household  gods  thither — 
he  has  gone  on,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  perpetuate  an 
inferior  race.  All  this  is  being  changed.  The  hills  or  moun- 
tains, the  boundaries  of  the  valley,  where  his  body  and  mind 
are  developed,  no  longer  circumscribe  or  confine  him  within 
their  limits.  For  the  first  time  in  human  progress,  the  whole 
earth,  in  all  her  greatness,  her  utility,  and  beauty,  is  brought 
under ^view  of  the  human  intellect.  Her  heights  and  depths  are 
measured — ^her  mountains,  plains,  valleys,  oceans,  seas,  lakes, 
rivers,  are  spread  out  before  him.    The  minerals,  that  have  been 
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forming  from  the  earliest  ages  within  the  reach  of  human  in- 
vestigation, and  have  been  found,  are  being  brought  into  use. 
The  animals,  from  whose  life  or  death  man  can  derive  benefit 
or  suffer  injury,  have  been  studied  and  described.  The  many- 
colored  clothing  of  our  beautiful  earth,  from  the  plant  that 
strains  the  dilating  eye  to  take  in  its  tiny  form,  to  the  gigantic 
monarch  of  the  forest,  that  lifts  its  head  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  upper  air,  has  been  examined,  classified,  and  described,  in 
books  now  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  knowledge. 
Our  ken  is  now  over  the  whole  earth,  and  our  desires  to  see, 
to  enjoy,  grow  with  our  knowledge.  We  would  see  the  best 
countries — we  would  enjoy  the  best  social  advantages — ^we 
would  breathe  the  best  air — we  would  rear  our  offspring  where 
the  climate  and  the  associations  promise  to  produce  upon  them 
the  best  results.  These  desires  have  been  the  fruit  of  in- 
creased knowledge,  and  increased  knowledge  has  led  to  in- 
creased means  of  gratification. 

Steam-power,  applied  to  wonderfully  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivances,  is  about  to  enable  us  to  choose  the  best  home  for 
ourselves,  and  the  best  birthplace  for  our  children.  As  yet, 
the  largest  portions  of  the  best  regions,  for  the  development  of 
an  improved  humanity,  are  either  unsettled  or  but  imperfectly 
improved. 

It  is,  obviously,  among  the  most  important  subjects  for  pres- 
ent investigation,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  most  important,  to 
determine,  with  all  practicable  accuracy,  the  locality,  the 
climate,  the  soil,  where  human  life,  in  all  the  chief  varieties  of 
the  human  family,  may  be  developed  to  its  highest  condi- 
tion. 

If  geography  and  history  tell  us  that  the  hot  climates  of 
the  torrid  zone,  near  the  sea-level,  produce  the  richest  profu- 
sion of  vegetable  growth,  and  of  animals,  below  man^  of  the 
most  perfect  organization  ;  but  that  maUy  in  these  climes,  is 
inferior ;  that  he  has  always  been  inferior  in  organization  and 
temperament ;  being,  in  muscle  and  brain,  succulent,  like  the 
vegetation  among  which  he  grows  up ;  and  that  temperate 
climates  contain  now,  as  they  have  from  the  origin  of  history 
contained,  the  highest  races  of  men — we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  is  the  law  of  marCs  existence^  whether  that 
superiority  of  the  man  of  the  temperate  clime  over  tropic 
man  was  coeval  with  his  origin,  or,  whether  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  climate,  in  a  long  course  of  generations.  The 
hot  regions  produce  the  best  elephants,  monkeys,  and  negroes ; 
the  t.emperate  climes  grow  the  best  cattle,  horses,  and  white 
men. 
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Temperate  climates  are  of  two  kinds :  one,  chiefly  a 
matter  of  latitade ;  the  other,  of  elevation  above  the  ocean 
level. 

There  seem  to  be  facts  enough  known,  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  eqaal  temperature,  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  oc-. 
casioned  by  distance  from  the  equator,  and  by  elevation  above 
the  ocean  level,  to  warrant  us  in  making  a  distinction  between 
them,  and  to  challenge  investigation  of  their  peculiar  influ- 
ences. The  difference,  in  their  effect  on  man,  can,  probably, 
be  more  easily  shown  than  on  the  lower  animals  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  same  temperature,  in  the  two  positions, 
does  not  give  the  same  quality  of  breathing  air ;  and  it  has 
appeared  to  us,  when  looking  over  the  condition  of  the  various 
races  of  men,  in  past  times  and  as  they  now  exist,  that  a  con. 
siderable  elevation  above  the  ocean  surface  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  desired  in  a  choice  of  residence  :  because,  a  higher 
race  of  men  (other  advantages  being  equal)  may  be  expected 
to  result. 

The  experience  of  all  mankind  proves  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  long-continued  heat;  especially  when  aided  by  the 
moisture  which  prevails,  generally,  on  lands  near  the  ocean 
level.  There  is,  also,  a  depressing  effect  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, unfavorable  to  its  best  development,  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes and  elevations.  What  is  the  precise  mean  annual  tem- 
perature best  for  white  men — what  the  best  summer  and  what 
the  best  winter  climate — has  been  so  little  investigated,  as  to 
be,  yet,  an  open  question. 

On  our  broad  continent,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice,  both 
of  latitude  and  of  elevation ;  and,  very  soon,  the  means  of  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  it,  from  clime  to  clime,  will  be  afforded. 

Some  thirty-four  millions  of  people,  including  the  Canadas, 
etc.,  and  exclusive  of  Mexicans  and  Russians,  have  for  their 
home  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America.  Of  this  number, 
at  least  twenty-nine  millions  are  nearly  homogeneous  in  char- 
acter and  race. 

In  twenty-eight  years  these  thirty- four  millions  will  have 
become  sixty-eight  millions,  of  whom  at  least  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions will  be  of  the  white  race,  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  great  nation  we  shall  then  be,  if  factious  folly,  the 
most  stupid  that  ever  controlled  a  civilized  people,  in  the  mad 
struggle  of  party  leaders  for  power,  fail  to  divide  us  into  broken 
fragments.  We  believe  there  is  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense  enough,  in  the  body  of  voters,  to  perceive,  to  comprehend, 
the  great  benefits  which  united  interests,  promoted  by  united 
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councils,  will  confer  on  this  great  people.  In  the  short  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  there  will  be  an  advance,  m  numbers^ 
equal  to  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  since  the  first  European  settlement.  In  wealth  and 
social  improvement,  there  will  be,  in  all  probability,  an  aug- 
mentation in  much  larger  proportion,  as  these,  in  all  indus" 
trious  nations,  advance  much  faster  than  numbers.  It  will  be 
within  bounds  to  expect  an  increase  which  will  make  our 
wealth  three  times  its  present  amount.  Our  means  of  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  will  increase,  at  least  as  rapidly  as 
our  wealth.  These  means,  at  present,  give  us,  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  peopled  regions,  an  easy  transit,  that  promises 
to  accelerate  the  much  desired  day  when  we  shall  become  in 
feeling,  as  now  we  are  in  interest,  one  people.  With  the  rail- 
roads now  completed  and  in  progress,  aided  by  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  means  will  be  afforded  of  comparing  clime  with 
clime,  so  that  a  wise  choice  may  be  made  in  the  selection^of 
the  best  regions  and  sites  for  dense  settlements  and  great 
cities.  This  is  to  be  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  Some 
sections  of  our  wide  domain  will  afford  a  more  wholesome  air, 
during  the  year,  than  other  sections.  Other  locations  will  be 
healthier,  in  winter,  but  less  healthy,  in  summer.  Some  loca- 
tions will  be  best  for  the  vernal  season,  and  others  for  the  au- 
tumnal. 

Again,  the  open  air  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  some  per- 
sons, while  others  may  be  able  to  live  in  comfort,  with  air  at  a 
high  temperature  all  the  year — either  in  the  fire-warmed  room 
or  in  the  uniformly  warm  climate. 

With  our  railways  completed  and  improved,  as  they  will 
be,  aided  by  steam  navigation  on  our  great  lakes,  rivers,  and 
seacoast,  we  shall  have  the  facility  of  moving  south  in  winter 
and  north  in  summer — which  the  birds  of  passage  now  enjoy. 
The  elevated  regions  of  New-England,  New- York,  Pennsyl- 
vania— of  the  great  upper  lake  region — the  high  slopes  of  the 
Appalachian  ranges,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  whose  health  is  improved  by  bracing  and 
rarefied  air  ;  and  from  these  elevated  lands  the  ocean  and  gulf 
coasts  will  be  resorted  to,  for  the  benefit  of  systems  that  need 
the  relaxation  which  may  be  found  in  a  moister  and  heavier 
atmosphere.  What  a  wide  range  of  choice :  from  north  to 
south,  from  lake  to  gulf,  from  high  plains  to  low  valleys,  from 
mountain  slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  bounding  oceans !  What 
a  home  for  a  great  people — the  whole,  and_every  part  of  it, 
one  home — so  felt  to  be  by  all ! 
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It  is  now  a  question,  not  more  curious  than  practically  use- 
ful, where,  in  this  great  range  of  choice,  the  best  men  and 
women  can  be  reared.  These,  to  some  extent  are,  indeed, 
the  growth  of  all  countries  and  climes,  but  not  in  equal  pro- 
portion. The  Caucasians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  inhabiting 
the  elevated  region  between  the  Caucasian  ranges  of  mount- 
ains and  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other 
great  rivers,  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of 
their  physical  organization.  It  will,  probably,  be  found  true, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  best  variety  of  each  of  the  various 
races  of  man  has  been  nurtured  on  elevated  plains  or  mountain 
slopes.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  position.  From  the  table- 
lands of  Arabia,  went  forth  the  conquering  Arabs ;  from  the 
elevated  plains  of  Persia,  issued  the  conquering  armies  of  that 
kingdom  ;  and  from  the  high  lands  of  interior  Asia,  proceeded 
the  Scythians,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  other  hardy  races,  who 
made  their  superior  power  manifest  throughout  all  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  and  low  lands. 

From  what  we  know  of  Africa,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  native  race  has  its  most  advanced  stage  toward  civi- 
lization on  the  table-lands  of  South  Africa,  and  the  high  grounds 
about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger. 

In  America,  we  know  the  elevated  table- lands  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Peru,  Chili,  and  others  of  less  note,  nur- 
tured the  only  civilized  native  Indians  of  this  continent ;  and 
that,  next  to  these,  the  Indians  of  highest  characteristics  had 
their  homes  on  the  high  grounds  of  New-England,  New- York, 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  the  elevated 
country  near  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  western  elevated 
plains  sloping  east  and  southeast  from  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Europe  is  broken  up,  by  seas  and  gulfs,  into  such  compara- 
tively small  regions  of  high  and  low  lands,  and  the  varieties  of 
men  of  Caucasian  origin  have  been  so  recently  amalgamated 
therein,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deduce  the  effect  of  elevated 
homes  to  produce  elevated  men,  as  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  Saxons,  who  stand  out  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  English  civilization,  originated  in  a  country  though  but 
moderately  elevated,  yet  decidedly  above  the  level  of  a  great 
extent  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  the  most  vigorous  inhabitants  are  in  the  prov- 
inces considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  or  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  those  countries.  The  people  of  the  Alpine  regions, 
the  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  &c.,  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
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moral  and  physical  energy.     So  also  of  the  mountainous  and 
high  regions  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Great  Britain,  though  of  small  extent,  fails  not  to  add 
strength  to  our  theory.  The  most  elevated  portions,  the  north 
and  west,  although  less  fertile  and  inviting,  as  compared  with 
the  low  plains  of  eastern  and  middle  England,  are,  in  all  crea- 
tions of  wealth  and  greatness,  far  ahead. 

Holland  and  a  part  of  Belgium  would  seem  to  offer  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule ;  but  the  people  come  from  a  Teu- 
tonic stock,  originating  in  the  highlands  of  Germany,  and,  we 
think,  are  now  in  a  course  of  deterioration,  owing  to  the  effect 
of  low  climate. 

Continental  Europe,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  its  elevated 
region,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  west ;  and  its  tracts  elevated 
but  little  above  the  ocean  level,  north  and  northeast.  Al- 
though, in  extent,  the  high  regions  and  the  low  lands  are 
not  unequally  divided,  and  the  low  lands  are  more  fertile,  the 
condition  of  the  people  on  the  elevated  portions  is  decidedly 
superior.  The  European  men  of  mark,  with  vigorous  bodies 
and  resolute  minds,  originate  chiefly  on  its  elevated  plains  and 
high  mountain  slopes. 

Although  it  is  comparatively  but  a  short  period  since  Euro- 
peans commenced  the  propagation  of  their  race  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  superior  develop- 
ment on  elevated  lands  has,  it  appears  to  us,  been  exhibited 
all  over  the  continent. 

We  will,  first,  bring  South  America  under  review.  In  re- 
gard to  this  semi-continent,  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  lies 
chiefly  within  the  tropics,  contains  low  plains  of  immense  ex- 
tent and  wonderful  fertility,  and  also  a  considerable  extent  of 
high  plains  and  elevated  valleys.  These  elevated  regions 
probably  afford  the  only  field,  within  the  tropics,  where  the 
labor  required  to  sustain  modern  civilization  could  be  endured. 
Certain  it  is  that,  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  those 
only  who  made  their  homes  high  above  the  sea-level,  were 
addicted  to  a  life  of  labor,  or  would  endure  regular  industry. 
The  highlands  embrace  all  the  localities  where  the  native 
Indians  attained  any  considerable  advance  in  population  and 
power,  previous  to  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. Peru,  the  land  of  the  Incas,  under  whom  a  great  ad- 
vance in  civilization  had  been  made,  when  it  was  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Pizarro,  had  its  capital  and  the  chief  seat  of  its 
population  on  an  elevated  plain  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 
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New-Granada  has  its  capital,  Bogota,  and  its  chief  seats 
of  industry,  some  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Of  the  Republic  of  Equador  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  the  high  Andine  valleys ;  that  of  Quito,  the  capital, 
being  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  high. 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  is  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Brazil  has  most  of  its  people  on  its  high  plains,  which 
average  between  two  thousand  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  Its  great  ports,  Rio  and  St.  Salvador 
occupy  high  grounds,  the  latter  six  hundred  feet' above  the 
harbor  on  which  it  is  built. 

Bolivia  has  its  capital  city,  Coquisaca  (formerly  Charcas), 
9,343  feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  live  in  high 
valleys,  the  chief  of  which,  13,000  feet  high,  was  the  seat  of 
an  advanced  civilization  of  the  natives.  And  here  it  will  be 
pertinent  to  observe,  that  the  elevated  plains,  in  which  these 
people  chiefly  reside,  although  it  gives  to  them  a  degree  of  eleva- 
tion,does  not  enable  the  inferior  aboriginal  race  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  European  civilization.  The  mixed  races  seem  to 
be  inferior  to  either  of  the  races  from  whom  they  spring.  The 
seclusion  from  active  intercourse  with  the  great  commercial 
and  social  world,  no  doubt,  has  its  narrowing  influence  on  the 
people  of  all  the  South  American  communities  inhabiting  the 
high  interior  plains  and  valleys. 

Chile  has  the  advantages  of  both  latitude  and  elevation, 
and  aflbrds  the  best  example  in  all  Spanish  America  of  keep- 
ing the  blood  of  the  Europeans  and  natives  distinct ;  both,  in 
this  Republic,  maintaining  the  high  character  which  originally 
belonged  to  them.  St.  Jago,  its  capital,  is  a  beautiful  city  of 
nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  situated  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  aborigines  of  Chile,  the  Auraucanians,  were  distinguished 
from  the  first  attempt  by  the  Spaniards  to  subjugate  them,  for 
intelligence,  activity,  and  bravery.  Their  homes  were  chiefly 
on  the  west  slopes  of  the  lofty  Andes,  which  reach  an  eleva- 
tion, in  this  republic,  of  nearly  four  miles. 

The  Argentine  Republic  lies  chiefly  south  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and,  on  its  elevated  plains,  has  a  good  climate  ;  but 
it  has  done  little,  in  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  its 
people,  to  call  for  remark.  Buenos  Ayres,  its  capital,  is 
strictly  a  commercial  city,  and  most  of  the  country  people  are 
in  a  pastoral  state.  The  elevated  pampas  sustain  immense 
herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of  horses,  the  management  of  which 
gives  vigor  to  the  men  engaged,  while  the  elevated  valleys  on 
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the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  employ  a  scanty  but  hardy  race  of 
miners,  artisans,  and  farmers. 

Patagonia  has  few  merits,  as  a  home  for  human  beings  of 
any  race.  Much  of  it  is  elevated,  but,  in  that  high  latitude, 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  makes  it  too  cold.  Large  physical 
development,  illy-proportioned,  seems  to  be  the  only  noticeable 
effect  of  its  climate  on  its  indigenous  inhabitants. 

As  a  whole.  South  America,  though  possessed  of  rich  soil, 
and  capable,  under  cultivation,  of  feeding  more  people  than 
are  now  on  the  earth,  and  having  within  the  tropics  all  the 
grades  of  temperature,  from  the  hottest  to  the  coldest,  over 
large  extents  of  her  territory — ^her  numerous  mountain  ranges 
giving  lands  in  abundance,  where  a  choice  may  be  made  of 
any  climate  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid — ^yet,  when  compared 
with  North  America,  as  a  theatre  for  industry,  and  as  a  nursery 
of  men  and  women  of  the  best  variety,  it  will  be  found  in- 
ferior, in  many  essential  particulars. 

The  general  elevation — that  is,  the  average  of  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America — is  estimated,  by  Humboldt,  at. 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet.  The  same  authority  makes 
the  average  elevation  of  North  America  seven  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet.  The  valleys  of  South  America,  of  the  rivers 
Amazon,  Oronoco,  and  La  Platte,  have  less  elevation  and 
greater  extent  than  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers  of  North 
America.  They  are  in^a  climate  so  hot  and  moist,  that,  ovqr 
the  greater  portion  of  their  extensive  surface,  white  men  can- 
not, without  a  sacrifice  of  health,  make  it  their  home.  It  is 
otherwise  over  nearly  all  the  region  drained  by  the  great  rivers 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America. 

The  different  climates,  within  the  tropics,  made  by  succes- 
sive steps  of  elevation,  have  the  characteristic,  especially  near 
the  equator,  of  being  of  a  nearly  uniform  temperature  through- 
out the  year.  This  lack  of  a  winter,  in-  all  the  region  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  these  elevated 
lands  is,  undoubtedly,  unfavorable  to  the  best  development 
of  the  white  man,  and  the  products  of  the  earth,  on  which  the 
high  condition  of  his  civilization,  in  a  measure,  depends.  It 
is  all  winter,  all  summer,  or  all  intermediate  between  summer 
and  winter,  through  all  the  climates  made  by  these  elevated 
lands  of  tropical  America. 

To  the  best  productions  of  earth,  a  season  of  comparative 
rest,  a  decided  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  of  summer  and 
winter,  seems  to  be  a  necessity.  Humboldt  says,  "  I  have,  in 
no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain, 
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or  in  the  Canary  Islands,  seen  such  magnificent  fruit,  and 
especially  such  fine  grapes,  as  in  the  environs  of  Astrakhan^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (lat.  46^  2V).  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  48^  ;  that  of  summer  rises  to 
70^  2%  as  at  Bordeaux.  But  both  here  and  at  Kislar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Terek,  still  farther  south  (in  the  latitude  of 
Avignon  and  Rimini),  the  thermometer  in  winter  falls  to  13^ 
and  22°." 

The  isothermal  line,  or  line  of  equal  annual  temperature,  as 
represented  in  Humboldt's  system  of  isothermal  lines,  passes 
very  near  Astrakhan,  divides  Great  Britain  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  passes  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  crosses  North 
America,  near  New- York,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Galena,  Council 
Blufis,  on  the  Missouri,  and  thence  westward  by  a  line  not  yet 
ascertained.  This  line  of  equal  annual  temperature  is  the 
middle  line  of  what  Humboldt  designates,  the  ^'  mild  zone  '^ 
of  North  America.  It  probably  divides  North  America  a» 
fairly  as  any  line  could  now  be  drawn,  with  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  each  part  to  furnish  support  to  civilized  man. 

The  isothere,  or  line  of  equal  summer  temperature  of  70°,. 
is  a  little  south  of  Astrakhan,  passes  through  Germany,. 
France,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  north  corner  of  Spain.  It  en- 
ters the  United  States  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  crosses  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  continues 
in  a  general  northwesterly  direction,  until  it  crosses  the  50th 
degree  of  latitude ;  and  thence  curving  southwesterly,  it 
reaches  the  Pacific  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

The  Isochimene,  or  line  of  equal  winter  temperature  of  20°,. 
passes  near  Astrakhan ;  thence  bending  north,  at  first  grad- 
ually, and  then  rapidly,  reaches  the  Greenland  Sea  about  the 
70th  degree  of  latitude;  thence  it  descends  southwestward^ 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  whence  it  takes  a  northwest- 
wardly direction,  crosses  Lake  Michigan,  and  terminates  in 
Russian  America,  north  of  latitude  65°. 

When  to  these  base  lines  of  equal  summer  and  winter  tem- 
perature,  lines  of  equal  temperature  are  drawn,  north  and 
south,  it  will  be  seen,  how  very  wide  is  the  range  of  profitable 
vegetable  culture  in  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America. 

Nearly  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  has  a  degree  of  winter  cold  sufficient  to  give 
rest  and  accumulate  excitability,  for  the  production  of  most  of 
the  best  cereals  and  fruits  ;  while  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  northern 
portion,  and  a  large  extent  of  British  America,  north  of  it,, 
have  a  sufficient  summer  heat  to  ripen  all  the  best  cereals  and 
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most  of  the  best  fruits,  and  to  produce  the  best  grasses  for 
domestic  animals. 

In  looking  over  our  broad  domain,  with  a  view  to  select  the 
portions  best  adapted  to  develop,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
white  race  of  man,  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  defi- 
nite and  perfectly  accurate  conclusions  are  unattainable,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  means  of  obtaining  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  some  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  stand  out  so 
plain,  that  some  safe  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
It  is  matter  of  general  observation,  that  the  largest  and  best 
developed  men  and  women,  in  the  United  States,  grow  up  on 
the  elevated  portions  of  our  country ;  along  the  slopes  and  in 
the  high  valleys  of  the  AUeghanies  and  their  connecting  ridges 
and  spurs,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  South,  to  New- 
England,  New- York,  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  stout  G-reen  Mountain  boys  of  Vermont, 
of  the  stalwart  Berkshire  men  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  tall 
men  and  beautiful  women  grown  in  sight  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  ?  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  elevated  plain  about  the  great  lakes  and  head 
waters  of  the  great  interior  rivers,  will,  probably,  become 
equally  noted  for  the  fine  development  of  the  human  form, 
when  the  wild  nature  of  their  too  exuberant  soil  shall  have 
been  subdued.  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee  have  already 
established  a  high  reputation  for  the  production  of  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  homo,  as  well  as  of  other  less  valuable 
animals.  The  newer  States  have  this  reputation  yet  to  make ; 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  not  be  backward  in  emulating 
the  best  of  their  sister  States  that  have  had  centuries  of  ex- 
perience in  improving  their  race. 

To  apply  and  .  bring  into  a  more  practical  form  the  facts, 
principles,  and  deductions,  not  well  systemized  in  this  article, 
and  to  bring  forward  and  discuss,  in  connection  therewith,  a 
law  of  nature  which  seems  to  us  too  important  not  to  be 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  public,  will,  probably, 
engage  our  attention  in  a  future  number  of  this  Rkview. 

J.  w.  s. 

ART.  n,-OLIYER  GOLDSMITH  AND  DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

Next  to  lying,  the  worst  habit  a  man  can  get  into  is  truih- 
telling.  What  Jonathan  Wild  said  of  a  lie,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  truth :  *'  It  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  told 
often."  Ail  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  been  taciturn,  reserved, 
cautious  in  expressing  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  eco« 
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nomical  of  the  truth.  In  a  large  oompany,  telling  the  truth  is 
sure  to  offend  somebody,  and  to  make  an  enemy;  while 
silent  attention  to  what  others  say,  makes  all  our  friends,  how- 
ever much  they  differ  and  dispute  with  each  other.  One's 
first  duty  is  to  one's  self ;  while  telling  unpleasant  truths, 
however  useful  it  may  prove  to  society,  is  sure,  for  the  time, 
to  injure  the  teller.  'Tis  true  after  a  long  time  a  man  may 
be  excused,  when  others  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  he  has  said  or  written.  But  this  is  hardly  probable, 
for  where  the  truth  so  prematurely  promulged  is  generally 
^acknowledgedf  the  original  rash  truth-teller  will  find  a  thou- 
sand competitors  and  enemies  who  claim  to  be  the  real  au- 
thors of  the  newly-discovered  truth.  An  Americus  Vespuccius 
robs  Columbus  of  his  honors ;  a  plagiarist  defrauds  a  Virgil ; 
and  our  poor  truth-teller  is  driven  to  exclaim — 

Ego  yersiculoB  feoi»  alter  cepifc  honorem. 

But  should  a  man  be  excused  and  forgiven ;  nay,  after  a 
while  get  credit  for  proclaiming  some  new  truth — so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  His  vanity  becomes  excited,  and  the  thing 
becomes  a  habit.  He  is  eternally  offending  the  world  by  ex- 
posing its  errors,  or  for  what  is  more  unpardonable,  exposing 
its  downright  hypocrisy.  He  is  considered  a  retailer  of  para- 
doxes, a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  society,  a  rash  and  danger- 
ous man.  When  truth- telling  becomes  a  habit,  a  man's  fate 
is  sealed  for  life,  for  the  friends  he  makes  to-day,  he  will  be 
sure  to  offend  and  lose  to-morrow.  To  be  ahead  of  the'age,  is 
to  make  war  on  the  age.  If  posterity  would  honor  one's  drafts, 
or  rather,  if  contemporaries  would  discount  drafts  drawn  on  pos- 
terity, the  rash  truth-teller  might  get  along  very  well ;  but 
such  paper  has  no  credit  on  ''  'Change." 

Politicians  never  fall  into  this  abominable  habit.  They  are 
the  last  to  proclaim  truth,  however  early  they  discover  it. 
They  follow  public  opinion,  never  attempt  to  direct  or  control 
it.  The  wiser  they  become,  the  more  cautious  they  are  in 
speaking  the  truth.  A  new  truth  is  generally  broached  in 
private  conversation,  gets  into  the  village  newspapers,  is  dis- 
cussed on  the  stump,  in  the  courtyard,  finds  its  way  to  the 
State  legislature  ;  next  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
finally  is  announced  with  infinite  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
the  Senate  Hall  itself. 

For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  people  and  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  South  have  openly  and  continually  asserted 
that  our  Southern  social  organism  was  the  natural,  rightful 
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and  normal  state  of  society.  Not,  until  this  session,  have  o.ur 
Southern  members  of  Congress  ventured  to  maintain  this  doc- 
trine. They  have  just  discovered  that  it  is  safe  to  maintain  it, 
because  it  is  popular  with  the  people.  They  are  too  literally 
the  servants  of  the  people.  They  have  the  wisdom,  and  should 
have  the  courage  and  independence,  to  lead  and  control,  not 
servilely  to  follow,  public  opinion.  We  rejoice  that  at  last 
truth  has  popped  out  in  the  very  Senate  Hall — for  truth  never 
appears  there  till  it  has  conquered  elsewhere.  "  Victrix  causa 
placuit  Diis — virtu  Catoni,^^  Senatorial  tastes  are  those  of 
the  gods ;  for  they  have  no  Catonic  passion  for  martyrdom. 
Yes !  it  has  been  solemnly  announced  in  Congress  that  South- 
em  society  is  normal^  Northern  society  exceptional  and  efc- 
perimental 

It  has  been  long  remarked  in  England  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  like  our  Senate,  is  the  last  place  into  which  new  truths 
find  admittance.  This  is  a  conservative  feature  in  those  two 
legislative  bodies,  which  we  admire  and  approve.  We  only 
mean  to  warn  our  readers  that  the  worst  sources  from  which 
to  derive  information  are  Senatorial  speeches,  except  the 
Queen's  speech  and  the  President's  Message.  The  higher  we 
mount  in  life,  the  less  we  find  of  truth ;  and  what  we  do  find 
in  those  upper  regions,  is  so  oracularly  expressed,  that  it  is  as 
apt  to  mislead  as  to  instruct. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  subject  ?  Why,  we 
were  going  to  say  that  Boswell  and  Goldsmith  were  unfortun- 
ate victims  of  this  silly  and  suicidal  habit  of  truth-telling. 
They  blurted  out  the  truth,  in  time,  out  of  time,  and  on  all 
occasions.  They  were  naiv6,  simple,  candid,  and  mal-apropos. 
They  made  themselves  appear  ridiculous,  undignified,  and  im- 
pertinent, by  not  knowing  how  and  when  to  hold  their  tongues. 
Being  men  of  much  genius  and  information,  what  they  said 
was  always  good  in  itself,  but  bad  because  uttered  in  wrong 
company  or  on  wrong  occasions.  In  any  other  than  British 
society  they  might  have  been  admired :  for  candor  and  naivet6 
are  admissible,  even  admired,  by  all  peoples  except  English 
and  Americans.  All  foreigners  appear  to  us  green,  because 
they  do  not,  like  us,  use  words  to  conceal  thoughts.  This  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity  pf  character  seem  ineradicable  in  other 
nations.  The  French  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  are  as  simple 
and  as  candid  as  the  peasantry  of  France.  Indeed,  the  conti- 
nental nations  have  been  guilty  of  the  supreme  folly  of  making 
a  merit  of  candor  and  embodying  it  in  a  legal  maxim :  Sup- 
pressio  veri  est  suggestio  falsi.     The  wiser,  more  cautious 
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and  prudent  English  have  adopted  the  opposite :  Caveat 
emptor  /  or  "  Sharp 's  the  word."  The  manners  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  grown  out  of  these  opposite  maxims. 

While  we  were  one  day  abusing  the  Yankees,  a  Scotchman 
remarked  to  us,  that  "  he  really  thought  the  Virginians  had 
more  tact  than  any  people  he  ever  knew."  Now,  we  do  be- 
lie\e,  in  a  horse  trade,  a  Virginian  would  cheat  a  Yankee  out 
of  his  eyes  ;  but  he  would  do  it  so  genteelly !  Tact  is  ex- 
actly what  Boswell  and  Croldsmith  wanted,  and  for  the  want 
of  which  they  have  been  contemned  by  their  contemporaries 
and  by  posterity. 

The  reason  why  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  are  so  univer- 
sally admired,  is,  that  they  continually  inculcate  the  great 
trudis,  Nil  ddmirari  !  that  is,  "  never  to  be  thrown  off  your 
guard,  else  you  might  commit  the  folly  of  telling  some  truth. 
But  let  your  manner  and  your  conversation  be  a  standing 
suggestio  falsV^  This  is  the  ideal  of  a  fashionable  English 
gentleman,  and  poor  Bozzy  and  Goldsmith  were  just  the  op- 
posite of  all  this. 

Men  of  genius  are  very  common — great  men  extremely  rare. 
Tact  must  be  combined  with  genius  to  constitute  a  great  man, 
and  such  combination  is  very  unusual,  for  genius  is  prover- 
bially candid,  simple,  imprudent,  and  rash. 

Boswell  and  Goldsmith  wore  more  philosophic  thinkers,  and 
far  better  writers  than  Johnson,  but  they  had  none  of  his  dig- 
nity of  manner  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  have  never  been  half 
appreciated  as  authors,  because  of  their  levity  and  simplicity 
as  men. 

"We  wish  to  place  them  both  on  a  higher  pedestal  in  the 
temple  of  Fame,  than  has  yet  been  assigned  to  them,  and 
protest  against  measuring  their  merit  by  that  standard  of 
taste  or  morality  which  makes  truth-telling  superfluous  in 
trade  and  disgustful  in  conversation.  We  appeal  equally  from 
the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  and  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  the 
higher  tribunal  of  a  less  sophisticated  public,  who,  wo  are 
sure,  so  far  from  condemning,  will  admire  the  venial,  and 
rather  rare  infirmity  of  our  two  proteges.  Indeed,  however 
much  the  fashionable  world  admires  tact  and  reserve  in  social 
intercourse,  nobody  tolerates  these  qualities  in  an  author. 
Thus  their  social  infirmities  became  their  strongest  points 
when  they  took  up  the  pen.  The  charm  of  their  writings  is, 
that  they  are  filled  with  truth ;  simply,  gracefully,  and  beau- 
tifully told. 

Boswell,  in  his  life  and  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  has  written 
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the  best  book  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  any  langnage.  It  is 
no  light  book,  but  one  which  could  only  be  written  by  a  man 
of  learning  and  genius,  of  remarkable  power  of  memory  and 
of  great  industry.  No  work  better  combines  amusement  with 
instruction,  and  few  teach  sounder  morality,  more  conservative 
politics,  or  purer  religious  sentiment. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Groldsmith,  who  excelled  at  what- 
ever he  undertook  ?  Beautiful  as  is  his  epitaph  by  Johnson, 
it  does  not  do  him  half  justice,  for  it  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  elegance,  rather  than  strength,  was  his  distinguishing 
merit.  His  History  of  Greece,  his  History  of  Rome,  and  his 
eLbridgedHistory  of  England,  still  hold  the  place  of  text-books  in 
all  our  common  schools,  because  they  are  far  the  best  histories 
that  can  be  used  in  schools.  But  they  are  as  useful,  agreeable, 
and  instructive,  to  men  as  to  boys.  We  all  learn  history  from 
them  in  boyhood,  and  .in  manhood  have  to  recur  to  them,  in 
order  to  connect,  generalize,  and  methodize,  what  we  leam 
of  history  from  all  other  sources.  Without  these  books  our 
knowledge  of  universal  history  would  be  a  confused  and  un- 
wieldy mass.  They  are  works  of  art,  and  the  only  historical 
works  of  art  in  our  language.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Evipirc  is  an  attempt  at  a  work  of  art,  yet  it  is  a 
mere  splendid  failure.  All  the  other  histories  in  the  English 
language  are  but  magazines  of  confused  and  distorted  facts. 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome  is  so  connected  with  all  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  history,  that  one  who  reads  it  attentively 
becomes  curious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  universal  history. 
Must  valuable  in  itself,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  from  other  sources.  We  feel  our- 
selves'more  indebted  to  it,  than  to  any  other  book,  and  in 
comparing  opinions  with  others,  have  found  that  they  agreed 
with  us  as  to  its  usefulness.  The  public  has  unconsciously 
decided  that  Goldsmith  is  the  best  and  greatest  English  his- 
torian. We  fully  concur  in  this  decision.  The  Traveller,  and 
the  Deserted  Village,  are  not  the  best,  yet  certainly  the  most 
faultless,  poems  in  the  English  language.  But  their  merits 
are  not  merely  negative.  They  are  distinguished  for  fine  flights 
of  imagination,  sound  moral  maxims,  pure  and  elevated  reli- 
gious sentiment,  graphic  scenic  description,  and  profound  philo- 
sophical reflection.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  treatise  on 
political  economy  so  truthful  and  valuable  as  the  Deserted 
Village.  His  novel,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  is  generally 
considered  the  best  of  English  novels,  and  his  comedy,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  best  of  English  comedies.     His  Ant- 
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mated  Nature,  though  much  read,  has  been  ridiculed,  because 
it  was  supposed  he  had  no  qualifications  for  such  a  work.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  He  had  studied  anatomy  and  graduated 
as  a  physician.  The  anatomy  of  man  and  other  animals  is 
very  much  the  same  ;  and  so  G-oldsmith,  as  a  physician,  had 
acquired  the  very  kind  of  knowledge  that  fitted  him  to  write 
Natural  History. 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  total  ignorance  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy that  occasioned  him  to  ridicule  G-oldsmith's  capacity  to 
write  on  Natural  History.  On  the  whole,  we  think,  that 
English  readers  have  determined  that  Goldsmith  is,  after 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  English  authors.  He  is  most  read, 
not  merely  for  amusement,  but  chiefly  for  instruction.  This 
must  be  because  he  is  considered  most  meritorious. 

No  author  exhibits  in  his  writings  a  better  balanced  mind,  a 
sounder  judgment,  a  finer  taste,  more  correct  moral  notions,  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  less  of  prejudice,  or  more 
evenness  of  temper,  than  Croldsmith.  Had  his  conduct  been 
directed  by  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  he  would  have  been 
the  wisest  and  most  discreet  of  men.  But  he  was  the  creature 
of  impulse  and  the  slave  of  vanity,  and  acted  throughout  life 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  His  great  defect 
was  want  of  self-appreciation,  which  made  him  restless,  ner- 
vous, and  fidgety  in  society,  and  impelled  him  to  extravagant 
waste  of  money,  in  order  to  excite  respect  from  others,  to  com- 
pensate for  his  want  of  self-respect.  From  this  cause  also 
proceeded  his  vanity,  his  diflidence,  and  his  impertinence. 
Like  all  diffident  people,  he  spoke  when  he  should  have  been 
silent,  and  was  silent  when  he  should  have  talked.  Want  of 
self-possession,  resulting  from  vanity  and  diffidence,  made  his 
manner  confused  and  hurried,  and  often  bewildered  his  mind. 
Such  characters  as  his  are  to  be  met  with  every  day.  Indeed, 
it  ia  peculiar  to  men  of  genius.  They  are  a  sensitive,  deli- 
cate, irritabile  genus,  diffident  without  being  modest,  vain 
without  being  proud  and  self-possessed,  devoid  of  tact,  and 
seemingly  lacking  common  sense.  Goldsmith  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  geniuses,  possessed  the  largest  share  of  its  peculiar 
infirmities.  No  wonder  Horace  Walpole  called  him  **  an  in- 
spired idiot."  In  active  life  and  in  company  he  played  idiot. 
In  his  writings  he  proves  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wisest  of  men. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  genius  of  hardy  growth.  He  was  irrita- 
ble, but  not  sensitive.  He  possessed  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
and  just  felt  enough  from  assaults  to  be  roused  into  energetic 
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and  indomitable  action.  He  was  eminently  proad,  self-appre- 
ciative and  self-nossessed.  His  passions  were  his  slaves :  the 
blasts  that  he  sent  forth  to*  annihilate  others,  and  to  build  up 
himself.  Like  Eolus,  he  sat  in  a  lofty  eminence  above  them, 
and  let  them  loose,  restrained  th^n?)  and  governed  them,  as  he 
pleased.  He  employed  them,  to  make  or  serVe  friends,  or  to 
crush  enemies,  as  suited  his*  purposes.  He  was  as  good  at 
'*  coaxing  as  kicking,"  and  alternated  them  in  breaking  in  his 
friends,  just  as  a  huntsman  breaks  in  his  pack.  All  this  was 
natural  to  him,  for  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  innate, 
instinctive  and  intuitive,  and  cannot  be  taught.  JGreneral 
Jackson  greatly  resembled  Dr.  Johnson  in  these  particulars. 
He  got  mad,  and  stormed  and  raved,  for  wise  purposes ; — 
.sometimes  to  rule  his  friends,  at  others  to  frighten  and  subdue 
his  enemies.  Anger  is  the  most  useful  of  servants,  the  most 
dangerous  of  masters.  Grod  gave  us  passions  to  subserve  and 
protect  our  interests.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  eradicate  them, 
but  endeavor  to  rule,  train  and  direct  them  aright.  Self-con- 
trol cannot  be  acquired  from  books.  It  is  either  instinctive 
and  constitutional,  or  beat  into  us  by  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships of  life.  No  beatings  can  bestow  it  on  such  men  as 
Groldsmith ;  it  was  born  with  Johnson.  The  want  of  it  made 
Groldsmith  a  trivial  man  ;  its  possession  was  the  chief  element 
of  Johnson's  greatness. 

Groldsmith's  theory,  in  his  Deserted  Village j  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  excessive  trade  and  private  luxury,  are  jast  and  phil- 
osophical. Doctor  Johnson's  notions  about  private  luxury  are 
devoid  of  philosophical  analysis  and  comprehensiveness. 

Trade  is  a  mere  exchange  of  values,  and  is  rarely  productive 
of  new  values.  The  trade,  for  instance,  of  America  with 
Europe  is  a  great  waste  of  labor  so  far  as  America  is, con- 
cerned. Europe  produces  nothing  which  we  cannot  produce, 
and  the  labor  of  bringing  over  the  products  of  Europe  to 
America  is  labor  taken  away  from  actual  production.  Worse 
than  this,  more  than  half  our  imports  are  luxuries,  which  do 
not  add  to  the  comforts  of  life,  but  which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed because  they  arc  fashionable.  The  laboring  poor  pro- 
duce all  the  luxuries  as  well  as  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  If 
capital,. or  human  masters,  compel  them  to  work  half  their 
time  in  producing  useless  luxuries,  they  impose  double  work 
on  them.  If  the  rich  consumed  none  but  the  mere  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  the  laboring  class  would  have  to  work, 
probably,  only  half  as  many  hours  a  day  as  they  now  do,  and 
the  rest  of  their  time  might  be  spent  in  recreation,  or  in  mental 
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improvement.^  Yet  this  theory,  carried  to  its*  ultimate,  is  de- 
structive of  all 'Civilization.  It  is  fashion  that  determines  what 
are  the  comforts  of  life,  and  if  men  were  not  compelled  to  labor 
by  physical  necessity,  that  is,  by  masters,  or  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  each  man  labored  only  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
fashion  would  then  determine  that  we  should  eat  wild  fruiits,  wear 
skins,  and  live  in  caves.  No  man  without  compulsion  would 
produce  a  superfluity  or  a  luxury  for  himself.  Men  produce 
luxuries  for  others  in  order  to  procure  necessaries  for  them- 
selves. The  laboring  poor  do  not  dress  in. skins  and  live  in 
caves,  because  fashion,  habit,  usage,  and  custom,  have  made 
houses  and  clothing  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  if  property  were 
in  common,  and  no  man  compelled  to  work  for  others,  we  should 
all  at  once  sink  to  the  savage  state.  Civilization  is  sustained 
solely,  exclusively,  and  entirely,  by  the  power  of  man  over  his  fel- 
low-man. Luxury,  to  a  certain^  point,  is  promotive  of  human 
civilization  and  human  happiness.  But  when,  to  produce  use- 
less luxuries,  the  poor  are  overworked,  and  underclad  and  under- 
fed, it  becomes  a  nuisance  and  a  crime.  Such  was  and  is  the 
case  in  England.  Goldsmith  was  therefore  right  in  censuring 
it ;  Johnson  wrong  in  approving  it 

The  early  Romans  and  Grreeks  best  understood  this  subject. 
They  approved  of  public  luxury,  condemned  and  punished 
private  luxury,  Finie  public  buildings,  paintings,  statuary, 
public  libraries,  gardens,  conservatories,  museums,  parks,  &c., 
open  to  all  as  common  property,  are  the  best  stimulants  to  art 
and  industry,  and  the  best  promoters  of  civilization  and  happi- 
ness. • 

in  modern  times  splendid  steamers,  railroads,  and  magnifi- 
cent hotels  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  public  luxuries. 
Looking  at  society  as  it  now  exists  throughout  Christendom, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  wo  should  discourage  private  lux- 
ury and  encourage  public  luxury.  Doctor  Johnson  says  that 
the  leisure  which  wealth  affords  the  few  rich  for  reading  and 
mental  improvement,  is  the  chief  means  by  which  civilization 
is  advanced.  The  reverse  is  true ;  civilization  is  entirely  the 
growth  of  necessity^^—nay,  **  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," is  an  old  adage.  All  improvement  and  all  discovery 
comes  from  workingmen.  The  "  res  angusta  domV^  makes 
great  authors,  great  artists,  great  mechanics,  great  chemists, 
great  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  great  inventors  and  discoverers 
in  every  art  and  science.  All  wealth  does  is  to  stimulate  their 
exertions,  by  paying  best  those  who  most  excel.  It  keeps 
alive  and  promotes  competition.     Nay,  wealth  says  to  labor, 
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''  You  must  produce  for  roe  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  the 
elegancies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  else  you  shall  not  live  on 
this  earth,  which  belongs  solely  to  me."  "  Besides  working 
for  me,  you  shall  make  luxuries  for  yourself,  foj  naked  laborers, 
who  live  in  caves,  shall  not  be  my  slaves.  You  shall  follow 
the  FASHIONS  of  life  which  I  prescribe." 

His  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  luxury  affords  admirable 
demonstration  of  the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  his  theory^ 
"  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacook's^ 
brains  were  to  be  served,  how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to 
the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate  /"  It  would  be  the  dearest  food  men 
ever  lived  on,  for  ten  times  as  much  labor  would  be  required 
to  produce  peacock's  flesh  as  to  produce  beef,  which  is  better 
food.  Luxury,  where,  as  in  this  case,  it  wastes  labor,  without 
stimulating  invention  and  advancing  civilization,  is  a  curse 
and  a  crime. 

The  Doctor's  argument  in  favor  of  a  negro  claiming  his 
freedom  is  not  merely  unphilosophical,  but  can  be  justly  char- 
acterized only  by  the  pompous  epithets  of  Major  Lee,  "  It  is 
arborescently  absurd  and  exuberantly  fallacious."  Always 
harping  on  the  merits  of  subordination,  he  here  adopts  the  op- 
posite theory — ^the  theory  of  Locke,  of  Jefferson,  of  Seward, 
and  of  Grreeley,  and  says  '*  it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that 
men  in  their  original  state  were  not  equal."  This  is  chaos. 
The  first  work  of  creation  was  to  establish  order  and  subordi- 
nation in  the  physical  and  moral  world.  Light  was  divided 
from  darkness,  heat  from  cold,  land  from  water,  and  Adam 
was  made  master  of  the  animals,  and  of  his  wife  and  children. 
A  world  of  equality  would  be  a  world  of  discord — of  chaos. 
Infidels  say  that  Moses  was  a  great  Egyptian  philosopher,  and 
reasoned  out  his  system.  Certainly  the  Doctor's  system  of 
equality  is  equally  at  war  with  nature,  holy  writ,  philosophy, 
and  history.  Having  set  out  in  his  argument  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  anarchists,  agrarians,  and  infidels,  he  follows  it  throughout, 
and  says :  ^'A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy  upon 
condition  of  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man 
can  stipulate^  without  commisision,  for  another.^^ 

Well,  here  is  old  chaos  come  again !  Here  is  the  axe  ap- 
plied to  the  root  of  all  government.  This  is  Jefferson's  doctrine 
of  repudiation,  which  he  rests  on  the  ground  that  one  genera- 
tion cannot  bind  another,  and  that  therefore  national  debt  is 
only  binding  on  the  generation  that  contracts  it. 

This  is  the  "  land  for  the  landless"  doctrine  of  Greeley,  and 
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the  doctrine  of  Seward,  whose  boasted  "new  idea"  is  that 
*'  every  roan  should  till  his  own  lands."  'Tis  the  doctrine,  too, 
of  Gerrit  Smith,  who  has  ten  times  the  genias  and  forty  times 
the  political  honesty  of  Seward  and  Greeley.  He  (Smith)  thus 
expounds  the  doctrine :  ''  Why  should  this  monopoly  not  be 
broken  up  ?  Because,  says  the  objector,  vested  rights  forbid  it. 
But  there  can  be  no  vested  rights  against  original  and  natural 
rights.  No  claim  of  a  part  of  the  human  family  to  the  whole 
earth  can  be  valid  a&cainst  a  claim  of  the  whole  human  family 
to  it.  No  passing  of  papers  or  parchments  in  former  genera- 
tions  can  foreclose  the  rights  of  the  present  generation." 

Doctor  Johnson's  argument  is  identically  the  same  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  of  the  Abolitionists  and  Socialists.  Yet 
Doctor  Johnson  is  generally  conservative — Mr.  Jefferson  always 
radical,  agrarian,  and  anarchical.  Never  was  a  political  party 
so  fairly  and  fully  entitled  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  man 
as  the  Black-republicans  by  the  name  of  Jefferson. 

They  are  truly  and  precisely  Jeffersonian  Democrats — ^while 
the  so-called  Democratic  party  are  (or  are  beginning  to  be) 
Conservative-republicans. 

The  world  is  never  ruled  by  two  ideas  at  a  time.  For  four 
hundred  years  all  men  have  imbibed  more  or  less  of  the  notion 
that  mankind  were  too  much  governed.  The  Tory  party  al- 
ways lags  behind,  yet  follows  the  Whig  party,  and  the  Whigs 
follow  the  radicals.  Doctor  Johnson  thought  himself  a  conser- 
vative, and  so  he  was  when  compared  to  a  Whig,  yet  he  had 
insensibly  imbibed  some  of  their  destructive  doctrines.  He 
had  fallen  off  from  ths  philosophy  of  the  Bible  and  of  Aristotle, 
and  adopted  that  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  The  Catholic 
Church  itself  caught  the  contagious  epidemic,  and  at  last  Papa 
even  turned  radical  reformer — with  (as  we  have  shown  already) 
most  disastrous  consequences. 

We  are  trying  to  start  the  opposite  idea — ^to  give  the  world 
a  new  departure.  'Tis  hard  to  move,  and  moves  slowly  and 
sluggishly  at  first;  yet  we  can  perceive  that  it  is  moving. 
One  of  the  last  and  best  signs  of  the  times  is  that  Professor 
Bledsoe  is  lecturing  on  this  new  idea  at  the  National  Metropo- 
lis. He  justly  argues  that  there  is  too  much  individuality  in 
modern  times.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Individuality 
means  liberty  ;  the  absence  of  such  a  government,  the  'letting 
alone"  of  the  individual. 

He  has  the  learning  and  ability  to  advance  any  cause  that 
he  undertakes,  because  he  has  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to 
undertake  no  hopeless  cause. 
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Time  was,  and  there  must  be  men  not  yet  middle-aged,  who 
can  well  remember,  when  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  were 
simply  regarded  as  a  small  band  of  noisy,  brawling  factionists, 
whose  weakness  in  numbers  and  influence  was  a  sure  guaran- » 
tee  against  their  effecting  aught  of  mischief.  Periodically  did 
these  crazy  agitators  send  up  their  wild  howls  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  States,  but  for  a  time  they  were 
content  with  this  idle  vaporing  of  words, which  may  have  served 
in  some  measure  to  allay  their  internal  inflammation,  and  which, 
while  entertaining  to  them,  was  not  in  any  wise  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  the  government. 

It  was  not  until  the  Presidential  contest  of  1840,  that  the 
Abolitionists  ventured  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and  to  issue 
forth  as  a  distinct  party  organization.  Then,  emboldened, 
probably,  by  the  stand  taken  in  Congress  in  1837,  by  that 
arch-agitator,  Slade,  of  Vermont,  and  his  confederates,  they 
appeared  with  James  Gr.  Birney,  of  Michigan,  as  their  candi- 
date for  President.  The  reception  which  this  ticket  met, 
obtaining  but  7,000  votes,  would  sefem  to  have  been  naturally 
somewhat  of  a  check  to  further  exertions  in  this  line  ;  but  in 
1844,  they  again  brought  forward  Mr.  Birney,  who  now  received 
62,000  votes.  In  1848,  the  Abolition  party,  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  the  New- York  Democracy,  who  were  irritated  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  that  year 
to  nominate  Martin  Van  Buren  as  President,  brought  him  for- 
ward upon  the  "  Buffalo  Platform."  He  received  291,000 
votes ;  Grerrit  Smith,  nominated  by  the  ultra  Abolitionists, 
receiving  about  5,000.  In  1852,  with  John  P.  Hale,  of  N.  H., 
as  their  candidate,  the  Abolitionists  cast  157,000  votes.  It 
must  not  be  thought,  from  the  smallness  of  this  vote,  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  Van  Buren,  in  1848,  that  the.  Abolition 
feeling  was  growing  weaker  at  the  North.  Many  men  voted  for 
Van  Buren  simply,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  defeating  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  ticket,  who  in  1852  cast  their  vote  for  Franklin  . 
Pierce.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  where 
Van  Buren  received  120,000  votes,  and  Cass  114,000,  Hale, 
four  years  later,  received  but  25,000,  and  Pierce  262,000. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Abolition  ticket,  although  at  times 
receiving  a  strong  support  in  some  of  the  States,  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  a  single  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  In 
the  interval  between  1852  and  1856,  however,  various  causes 
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conspired  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Abolition  faotion.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  Northern  Whig  party  by  the  American  party,  which  had, 
in  its  turn,  become  as  completely  disorganized ;  the  firm,  con- 
servative stand  taken  by  the  Pierce  Administration  upon  the 
slavery  question  ;  but,  most  of  all,  the  steady  growth  of  Abo- 
lition principles  in  the  favor  of  the  Northern  people,  all  these 
combined  to  produce  that  state  of  things  which  resulted  in 
giving  to  John  C.  Fremont,  a  statesman  without  a  record,  no 
less  than  1,342,000  votes,  and  the  voices  of  11  States,  together 
casting  114  electoral  votes.  That  he  was  not  triumphantly 
elected,  was  only  because  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  South, 
aided  by  the  superhuman  struggles  of  the  Northern  Conserva-  . 
tives.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  political  adventurer,  "^ 
without  anything  in  him  to  draw  men  to  his  support,  with  no 
strength  of  himself,  standing  upon  a  platform,  and  nominated 
by  a  party  intensely  sectional,  should  receive  so  large  a  vote, 
was  one  calculated  to  fill  us  with  dire  forebodings  for  the  future. 
Indeed,  national  men  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are 
beginning  to  cast  about  them,  and  anxiously  to  inquire  what 
means,  if  any,  can  be  successfully  employed  to  prevent  the 
entire  triumph  of  Abolitionism  in  1860.  That  it  has  lost  none 
of  the  strength  which  it  possessed  in  1856,  subsequent  elec- 
tions have  clearly  shown.  In  two  thirds  of  the  Free  States 
it  has  undoubted  sway,  and  its  rule  can  only  by  possibility  be 
prevented  in  enough  of  the  remainder  to  save  the  Union,  by  a 
complete  combination  of  all  its  opponents,  and  even  then  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  conservative  element  is 
strong  enough  to  avert  so  sad  an  occurrence.  As  to  the  pres- 
ent power  of  this  party,  it  can  only  be  needful  to  mention,  that 
it  now  has  13  out  of  18  governors,  25  out  of  36  senators,  and 
113  out  of  147  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  free 
States.  Contrast  this  with  their  weakne-s  but  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  future  prospect  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  In  view 
of  the  strong  probability  that  this  may,  ere  long,  become  the 
controlling  element  in  our  country,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into 
their  principles,  to  learn  what  course  they  will  pursue  in  the 
management  of  public  afiairs,  especially  ,upon  the  slavery 
issue,  should  they  come  into  power. 

Each  and  every  one  of  their  national  (if  they  may  be  so 
styled)  conventions,  have  been  bitterly  anti-slavery  in  their 
tone  and  composition ;  each  of  their  published  platforms  not 
only  breathes  opposition  to  slavery,  but  evinces  that  opposition 
in  its  most  ultra  and  vindictive  form.     In  1840,  they  favored 
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the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnrahia  and  ter- 
ritories, and  the  abolition  uf  the  inter-state  slave  4rade.  In 
1848,  Ihat  portion  of  the  party  which  nominated  Martin  Van 
Buren,  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  by  Congress,  denouncing  the  Clayton  Compromise, 
and  favoring  "  No  more  slave  States,  and  no  slave  territory." 
The  Grerrit  Smith  faction  took  the  ground  that  the  general 
government  should  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States.  In 
1852,  they  demanded,  ^^  No  more  slave  States,  no  more  slave 
territory,  no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national  legislation 
for  the  extradition  of  slaves ;"  declared  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  to  be  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional,  and  of  no 
binding  force  on  the  American  people ;  denounced  the  compro- 
mise of  1850  ;  and  favored  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Hayti.  In  1856,  they  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 

I  have  given  this  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  several  Aboli- 
tion platforms,  touching  upon  slavery,  that  it  might  be  seen 
how  bitterly  malignant  is  their  opposition  to  it,  and  what  out- 
rageous and  unconstitutional  legislation  they  recommend 
against  it.  Their  line  of  policy  in  this  respect  is  well  shadowed 
forth  in  their  position  concerning  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in 
their  platform  of  1852.  This  law,  which  is  but  a  mere  elabor- 
ation of  a  principle  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  declare  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  of  no 
binding  force,  thus  quite  ignoring  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  basis  of  the  government,  and  introducing  their  infamous 
"  higher-laW"  doctrines.  The  Abolition  party,  moreover,  have 
uniformly  been  found  to  be  the  wildest  latitudinarians  in  their 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  No  measure  however  wild,^ 
extravagant,  or  improper,  can  be  brought  before  Congress, 
which  will  not  receive  their  votes,  provided  it  only  have  an  eye 
to  an  assault  upon  the  national  resources,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  lands,  or  directly  upon  the  treasury. 
They  claim  for  Congress  many  powers  which  that  body  does 
not  of  right  possess,  and  which  it  could  not,  therefore^  consti- 
tutionally exercise  ;  and  hence  they  are  dangerous  in-  more 
points  of  view  than  one.  Should  such  a  party  as  this  come 
into  power  in  the  federal  government,  how  could  the  Southern 
States,  consistently  with  either  honor  or  interest,  remain  in  the 
Union  with,  or,  as  they  would  indeed  be,  under  them  ? 

But  not  only  have  the  platforms  of  the  Abolition  party  been 
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thus  vindiotiye  toward  slavery,  bat  their  public  men,  in  their 
speeches  and  writings,  and  the  party  itself,  whenever  in  power, 
have  been  equally  disregardful  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  demands  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  worst  specimens,  the  crazy  fanatics  of  the 
Grarrison  and  Wendell  Phillips'  stamp,  but  simply  to  speak  of 
their  prominent  politicians,  what  is  true  ? 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Abolitionism,  has 
already  sounded  his  bugle-note  of  defiance  to  Southern  men. 
Two  years  ago  did  he  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  an  ^'  irrepressible 
conflict"  between  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  and  express  his 
determination,  as  well  as  that  of  his  party,  to  crush  out 
slavery.  Irritated  to  madnesis  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from  their  views 
of  right  and  constitutionality,  he  has  made  the  threat  that  his 
party,  when  in  power,  will  change  and  remodel  the  court  to 
suit  their  own  views  and  purposes,  thus  manifesting  the  deter- 
mination to  prostitute  the  judicial  ermine  to  the  furtherance 
of  factious  political  purposes.  And  to  this  threat  not  a  few  of 
his  confederates  have  added  their  echo,  feebler  it  may  be,  but 
none  the  less  willing  Were  anything  needed  to  complete  the 
picture,  the  lately  exposed  endorsation  of  the  infamous  Helper 
book  by  Mr.  Seward,  an  endorsation,  moreover,  not  given  with- 
out examination  of  the  volume,  as  some  of  the  endorsers  now 
pretend  to  have  done,  but  given  "  after  a  careful  perusal,"  this 
would  be  all-suflicient  to  determine  his  position. 

N.  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  who,  in  January,  1856,  declared  himself  un- 
able to  answer  the  following  query  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  the  United  States,  and 
do  you  wish  to  promote  that  equality  by  legislation  ?"  has  since 
then  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  is  now,  and  has  for  several  years  been,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Anson  Burlingame,  who,  several  years  ago,  declared  that 
"  He  would  have  judges  who  believe  in  a  higher  law,  and  an 
anti-slavery  constitution,  an  anti-slavery  Bible,  and  an  anti- 
slavery  Grod,"  has  since  been  returned  to  Congress  more  than 
once,  and  now  disgraces  that  body  by  his  presence. 

Joshua  R.  Griddings,  of  Ohio,  while  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  when  he  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
said  :  "  From  my  innermost  soul,  I  abhor,  detest,  and  repudi- 
ate this  law.  I  despise  the  human  being  who  would  obey  it, 
if  such  a  being  has  existence." 
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The  New- York  Tribune,  edited,  as  is  known  to  all,  by 
Horace  G-reeley,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Abolition 
party,  remarked,  while  the  Nebraska  bill  was  before  Congress : 
^'  Better  that  confusion  should  ensue ;  better  that  discord 
should  reign  in  the  National  councils ;  better  that  Congress 
should  break  up  in  wild  disorder ;  nay,  .better  that  the  capital 
itself  should  blaze  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  or  fall  and 
bury  all  its  inmates  beneath  its  crumbling  ruins,  than  that  this 
perfidy  and  wrong  should  be  finally  accomplished." 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  at  a  convention  held  at  Buffalo,  New- York,  in 
1843,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 

"  Resolvedy  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be  distiDctlj  trnderstood,  by  this  nation 
and  the  world,  that,  as  abolitioniBtSi  consideriDe  that  the  strength  of  onr  cause 
lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hopes  for  it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  our  support  of  the  rights  of  man,  we  owe  to  the  Sovereiffn  Ruler  of 
the  nnirerse,  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Him,  in  all  onr  civil  reiationa  and 
offices,  whether  as  friends,  citizens,  or  as  public  fiinctionaries,  Sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of 
the  instrument,  whenever  applied  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  nnll 
and  void,  and,  consequently,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Uie 
United  States,  whenever  we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  protect  it" 

And  this  same  man.  Chase,  has  since  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  governor-elect,  of  Ohio,  declared,  during  his  canvass, 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  defen(l  fugitive  slaves  who  might 
seek  shelter  on  the  soil  of  his  State,  even  to  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Many  prominent  black  republican  members  of  Congress 
have  expressed  their  determination  never  to  vote  for  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  another  State  allowing  slavery  within 
its  limits,  a  course  to  which  the  party,  judging  by  past  plat- 
forms, would  seem  to  be  pledged. 

Gould  anything  be  needed  to  establish  the  position  of  this 
party,  the  late  exposure  of  Helper's  book  would  be  ample  tes- 
timoliy.  This  book,  advocating  the  most  infamous  doctrines, 
counselling  to  treason,  insurrection,  and  murder,  was  endorsed 
by  sixty-eight  black  republican  members  of  Congress,  one  of 
whom  has  since  received  the  unanimous  support  of  his  party 
for  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  during 
a  contest  of  nearly  two  months,  during  which  time  he  re- 
peatedly lacked  only  three  votes  of  an  election.*"     It  has  also 

*Mr.  Pennington,  lately  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  not  himself  an  endorser  of  Helper^s  book,  most  probably  oecause  not  a 
member  of  the  lost  Congress,  was,  nevertheless,  a  steadfast  supporter  of  Mr. 
Sherman,  during  the  late  contest,  as  also  of  Mr.  Banks,  in  the  lengthy  struggle 
of  1855-'6.  These  facts  will  enable  Southern  men  to  give  to  his  recent  pro- 
fe»8iona  of  eonseryatism  their  proper  yalue* 
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been  endorsed  by  other  prominent  men,  as  governors  and 
judges,  some  of  whom  have  subscribed  large  sums  to  aid  in 
its  extensive  circulation. 

Besides  all  this,  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  Black  Re- 
publican party,  concerning  the  late  traitorous  raid  of  John 
Brown  ?  Sympathy,  strong  and  out-spoken,  in  many  quarters, 
among  most  of  the  party,  a  deadly  indifference  ;  with  but  a 
few,  manly  and  patriotic  opposition.  With  what  show  of  sin- 
cerity can  the  more  rabid  leaders  of  the  party  renounce  John 
Brown  ?  He  but  carried  intx>  practice  doctrines  which  they 
were  careful  and  studious  to  recommend  in  theory.  His  course 
is  the  natural  result  of  their  teachings.  What  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  ?  This  law  was ,  the 
only  "  tub  thrown  to  the  whale"  of  the  South,  out  of  the 
whole  series  of  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  yet  it  is 
virtually  a  dead  letter.  It  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and 
danger  which  it  involves,  for  a  Southern  slaveholder  to  visit  a 
free  State  after  his  fugitive  property.  At  the  very  best,  he 
can  only  hope  to  recover  it,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  even  should  no  active  opposition  be  made  to  the 
re-capture.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  owner  must  face  an  angry 
mob,  at  the  risk  of  insults,  taunts,  wounds,  and  even  death 
itself,  for  in  more  instances  than  one  has  the  Southern  master 
offered  up  his  very  life-blood  on  the  altar  of  a  violated  Consti- 
tution. 

In  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  other  free  States, 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  rendered  impossible 
by  reason  of  "  Personal  Liberty  Bills,"  by  the  provisions  of 
which  any  citizen  aiding  in  the  return  of  any  fugitive  to  his 
lawful  owner  is  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  Stateprison — ^thus  putting  him  who  carries  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  country's  Constitution  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
horse-thief  and  burglar.  Michigan,  we  understand,  has  gone 
a  step  farther  in  infamy  than  any  of  its  neighbors,  and  has 
decreed  that  whoso  brings  a  slave  into  the  State,  even  in  tran- 
situ^ shall  be  confined  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary — thus  ig- 
noring, not  only  the  Constitution  of  the  common  country,  but 
also  tibose  rules  of  comity  which  govern  friendly  and  foreign 
nations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  And  yet  the  men 
who  passed  these  laws  had  sworn  beforehand  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Shame  upon  such  per- 
jury! 

Such  is  a  true  exhibit  of  Northern  sentiment  and  action 
upon  the  vital  question  of  slavery,  and  yet  when  Southern 
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men  venture  to  express  the  feelings  of  disgust  which  they  en- 
tertain toward  such  lawless  conduct,  they  are  straightway  met 
by  those  of  their  own  section,  who  either  defend  these  illegal 
aggressions  upon  Southern  rights,  or,  at  the  very  best,  bid 
them  be  quiet,  assuring  them  that  the  acts  of  which  they  com- 
plain are  but  the  work  of  a  few  fanatics,  and  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Northern  people  are  conservative  and  regardful  of 
their  duty  to  their  sister  States.  What  utter  folly  !  Could  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  against  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  great 
majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  pass  these  unconstitutional 
enactments,  and  keep  them  in  force,  despite  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary  ?  Could  a  handful  of  men  elect  these  vile  agitators  to 
office,  and  continue  to  re-elect  them,  year  after  year  ?  Could  a 
handful  of  men  send  twenty-five  members  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  I  know  that  there  are  good  and  sound  na- 
tional, conservative  men  at  the  North,  ^'true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole ;''  but  I  also  know  that  the  Northern  masses  are  not 
with  them.  The  conservative  sentiment  of  the  North  has  been 
gradually  growing  weaker,  for  years  back.  Every  great  agi- 
tation which  has  shaken  the  country  has  been  but  another 
shock  of  the  earthquake — weakening  the  Northern  pillars  of 
the  Temple  of  Liberty.  Remember  how  many  of  the  men 
who  supported  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  were  on  that  account 
defeated  at  the  next  election ;  remember  how  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Nebraska  bill  were  stricken  down  for  standing 
by  the  rights  of  the  South ;  remember  how  many  Lecomp- 
tonites  were  slain  at  the  polls,  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  very  large  vote  which  Fremont  received  can- 
not be  fully  accounted  for  by  any  mere  accidental  occur- 
rences ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  was  without  doubt  given 
him  because  of  the  growing  feeling  of  approbation  entertained 
by  the  Northern  people  for  the  principles  of  the  Black-republi- 
can party.  It  has  been  said  by  some,  by  way  of  explanation 
for  Fremont's  large  vote,  that  thousands  of  conservative  men 
w^ere  induced  to  support  him,  because  of  the  Brooks  and  Sum- 
ner difficulty.  A  fig  for  such  conservatism,  which  will  not 
allow  a  Southern  man  to  resent  a  gross  insult  ofiered  to  an 
aged  relative,  but  must  therefore  rush  to  the  polls,  to  vote  for  a 
man  whose  only  claim  to  notice  lay  in  his  shameful  desertion 
of  the  principles  of  the  region  which  gave  him  birth.  Such 
conservatism  is  of  far  too  delicate  a  type  for  any  useful  pur- 
poses, and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  next  November, 
that  many  conservatives  of  the  same  stamp  support  the  Repub* 
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Jioan  candidate  for  President,  simply  because  of  the  execution 
of  Joha  Brown! 

We  must  honor  and  admire  the  gallant  daring  of  those 
Northern  men  who  boldly  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  rights  of  each  and  every  State  alike.  But,  we 
must  equally  regret  that  they  are  so  illy-sustained  by  Northern 
public  opinion.  If  these  conservative  men  are  so  very  strongly 
sustained  at  home,  how  comes  it  that  so  very  few  of  them  ever 
get  into  Congress  or  the  Governor's  chair  ?  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever much  we  may  dislike  to  declare  it,  that  with  the  Northern 
masses  they  have  no  strength  whatever.  John  P.  Hale  can 
to-day  beat  Franklin  Pierce  5,000  votes  in  New-Hampshire,  for 
any  ojQSce,  and  Charles  O'Connor  would  be  quite  distanced  in 
New- York  State,  in  a  race  with  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Much  stress  is  sought  to  be  laid  upon  a  few  ^*  Union  Meet- 
ings "  which  have  been  lately  held  in  the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centres  of  the  Free  States,  and  it  is  said 
by  some  that  they  prove  the  soundness  of  Northern  sentiment. 
We  beg  leave  to  think  differently ;  wo  think  they  only  prove 
that  the  Northern  people  are  concerned,  lest  their  Southern 
trade  and  traffic  should  be  diminished.  <^  Faith  without  works 
is  dead,"  and  Northern  "  Union  Meetings,"  so  long  as  Black- 
republican  agitators  are  sent  to  Congress,  will  be  sadly  want- 
ing in  force  and  influence.  What  does  a  Union  Meeting  in 
Bosto::  amount  to,  so  long  as  Massachusetts  sends  an  unbroken 
Republican  delegation  to  Congress,  removes  Judges  irom  office 
for  upholding  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  allows  the  Personal 
Liberty  Bill  to  disgrace  her  statute-books  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  a  monster  gathering  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  majority  of  Black-republican 
delegates  in  Congress,  sent  there,  too,  in  the  place  of  men  who 
were  true  to  the  whole  nation,  and  who  were  therefore  left  at 
home  ?  Of  what  avail  is  a  Union  gathering  in  New- York  city, 
while  the  State  is  crushed  to  the  dust  by  Seward  ism  ?  These 
meetings,  if  they  show  anything,  only  show  the  want  of  polit- 
ical strength  of  those  who  are  the  chief  actors  in  them,  and 
hence  prove  the  weakness  of  Northern  conservatism. 

Moreover,  what  confidence  can  Southern  men  have  in  the 
sincerity  of  Union  meetings,  wherein  the  sworn  anJ  avowed 
enemies  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  have  a  prom- 
inent position  ?  These  men  would,  to-day,  join  in  loud  hosan- 
nahs  to  the  Union,  and  to-morrow  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  with 
cheerfulness  for  Wm.  H.  Seward  for  President.  For  instance, 
Ex-Q-ov.  Gardner,  of  Mass.,  was  prominent  (one  of  the  vice- 
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presidents,  we  believe)  at  the  great  Boston  Union  meeting, 
and  yet  he  declared,  several  years  ago  :  ^<  It  is  not  true  that  I 
am,  or  have  eve^  been,  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  I 
never  voted  for  a  man  who  favored  it,  knowing  such  to  be  his 
views,  and  f  must  very  much  change  before  I  ever  do.  I 
never,  by  word,  act,  or  vote,  favor^  its  passage,  and  I  am  an 
advocate  of  its  essential  modification,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  its 
unconditional  repeal.  Returning  from  Canada,  last  June,  I 
read  in  the  cars  that  there  was  a  petition  for  its  repeal  at  the 
Exchange  newsroom,  and,  on  my  arrival,  before  even  going  to 
my  place  of  business,  I  hastened  to  the  Exchange,  and  signed 
the  petition." 

And  he  now  hurries  to  Faneuil  Hall,  to  a  meeting  in  behalf 
.  of  the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  quite  as  eagerly  as 
he  hastened  to  the  Exchange,  to  sign  the  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  How  wonderfully  patriotic  now, 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Abolitionists  seems  likely  to  cause 
that  "  place  of  business"  lo  be  less  frequented  by  Southern 
men  than  would  be  agreeable  to  the  proprietor  thereof.  What 
earthly  right  have  such  men  as  he  to  come  forward  among 
conservative  men,  and  enter  a  claim  of  being  a  friend  of  the 
Southern  people  ? 

Many  of  these  "  country-savers,"  in  their  hot  love  for  the 
Union,  seem  quite  to  have  ignored  the  existence  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Unimportant,  however,  as  they  may  consider  the 
omission  to  be,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  them  that  Southern 
men  think  differently.  Without  the  Constitution,  we  do  not  wish 
nor  care  for  the  Union.  Without  the  Constitution  be  preserved 
intact,  we  will  not  remain  in  the  Union,  for  where,  then,  would 
be  our  guaranteed  rights  and  privileges  ?  To  preserve  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  must  be  jealously  guarded  and  pro- 
tected, else  our  government  must  become  a  mere  despotism, 
in  which  might  will  be  the  only  measure  of  right. 

Let  us  of  the  South  make  known  to  the  really  conservative 
men  of  the  North  what  we  desire  and  expect  at  their  hands, 
and  let  whatever  we  say  be  clearly  spoken,  that  there  may  be 
no  room  for  a  misunderstanding  of  our  position.  Let  us  tell 
them  that,  although  fully  conscious  of  their  willingness  to  do 
us  entire  justice,  and  deeply  grateful  for  their  services  in  our 
behalf,  we  must  have  farther  proof  of  their  power  and  ability 
successfully  to  cope  with  fanaticism,  than  they  have  hitherto 
shown.  They  must  not  content  themselves  with  mass-meet- 
ings, patriotic  resolutions,  and  conservative  speeches.  What 
the  present  crisis  demands  is  deeds,  not  words.     Northern  con- 
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servatism  must  meet  Black-republicanism  at  the  polls^  and 
there  manifest  its  actual  strength.  It  is  there  that  the  matter 
must  be  settled.  If  our  Northern  allies  shall  there  prove  their 
ability  to  rebuke  and  crush  the  lawless  spirit  of  sectionalism, 
Southern  men  will  be  enabled  to  rest  in  quiet,  confident  that 
their  rights  will  be  preserved  and  protected.  If,  however,  fa- 
naticism prove  the  stronger  of  the  mighty  combatants,  it  will 
show  us  that,  Northern  friends  being  unable  to  protect  us,  we 
must  needs  protect  ourselves.  It  is  best  for  all  parties  that  this 
matter  should  be  put  to  the  test,  at  once,  that,  if  need  be, 
**  being  forewarned,  we  may  be  forearmed." 


ART.  IV.-POPULAR  INSTITDTIONS. 

In  America,  and  in  Europe  to  some  extent,  mere  elective 
government  has  of  late  been  confounded  with  representative 
government;  hence  the  gross  mistake,  that  representative 
government  is  a  modern  discovery  or  invention,  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  We  all  mean  by  representative  government,  "  a 
government  in  which  the  interests  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  in  advancing  the 
one,  we  advance  the  other ;  and,  vice  versa,  in  detrimenting 
the  one,  we  detriment  the  other."  Tried  by  this  agreed  stand- 
ard, we  shall  find  that  the  most  simple  aiid  ancient  forms  of 
government  were  the  most  strictly  representative,  and  that  none 
have  so  far  departed  from  this  primitive  and  natural  form  (for 
representative  government  is  the  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment), as  paid  elective  government ;  and  that  precisely  as  the 
pay  or  salary  increases,  does  the  representative  character 
diminish  and  disappear.  The  father  is  the  natural  representa- 
tive of  his  family,  including  wife,  children,  and  other  de- 
pendants. His  feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  his  interests, 
are  so  blended  and  interwoven  with  theirs,  that  whatever 
affects  them,  beneficially  or  injuriously,  in  like  manner  affects 
him.  He  is  the  natural  head  or  ruler  of  his  family,  and  their 
natural  and  faithful  representative.  This  is  patriarchal 
government,  the  oldest,  the  best,  and  sUll  the  most  common, 
and  seemingly  the  most  despotic  form  of  government.  •  But 
nature  has  interposed  checks,  balances  and  limitations  to  the 
power  of  the  father,  husband  and  master,  that  are  far  more 
efficient  than  paper  guarantees,  or  constitutional  restrictions. 
Domestic  affection  and  self-interest  shield  the  patriarchal  sub- 
jects from  oppression,  and  secure  to  them  kind  treatment, 
protection,  and  support.     'Tis  Nature's  great  insurance  office. 
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in  which  each  member  labors  for  and  sustains  the  other,  from 
no  sordid  hope  of  gain,  but  from  natural  love  and  affection. 

Such  a  social  body  is  connected  together  by  bonds  almost  as 
strong,  and  by  a  nervous  system  almost  as  sensitive,  as  those 
which  bind  into  one  the  limbs  of  our  physical  bodies.  This  is 
the  simplest  and  purest  form  of  representative  government, 
and  others  more  or  less  deserve  their  name,  as  they|ipproximate 
or  depart  from  its  character. 

Mojiarchical  governments  over  small  nations  are  in  like 
manner  strictly  representative.  We  will  not  confound  the 
reader  by  citing  numerous  instances.  Two  memorable  his- 
torical instances  will  sutiice :  the  rule  of  Frederic  William, 
of  Prussia,  and  that  of  his  son  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his 
latter  and  peaceful  years.  They  were  the  affectionate  and 
wise  fathers  and  representatives  of  their  people.  'Tis  the 
policy  and  practice  of  kings  whose  dominions  are  small,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  make  themselves  beloved 
by  their,  subjects,  and  admired  by  their  neighbors  for  their 
affectionate  and  parental  rule.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend and  provide  for  the  wants  and  interests  of  a  small  nation; 
impossible  to  do  the  same  for  a  large  one. 

An  aristocracy,  like  that  of  the  early  Romans,  is  also  patriarch- 
al, parental,  and  representative.  Each  patrician,  besides  his  wife 
and  chihlren,  had  a  circle  of  slaves,  freed  men,  and  clients, 
who  revolved  r<  und  him  and  depended  on  him  for  support  and 
protection.  Hence  a  French  philosopher  remarks:  "In  an- 
tiquity, every  one,  whether  free  or  not,  whether  citizen  or 
slave,  was  always  connected  with  some  centre  which  insured 
at  least  his  material  support."  The  senators  were  properly  called 
palres,  or  fathers,  for  the  office  of  fathers  of  the  people  devolved 
on  them ;  and  the  rapid  growth  and  glory  of  Roman  power 
that  they  discharged  their  oflSce  well.  The  patricians  repre- 
sented all  interests  faithfully,  without  pay  or  mileage,  or  even 
the  franking  privilege.  Th#*y  had  no  temptation  to  betray 
their  country  in  order  to  keep  in  with  their  party,  and  to  re- 
tain or  obtain  otiice.  In  Europe  legislators  are  not  paid.  We 
alone  have  tried  the  perilous  experiment  of  paying  them,  or 
what  is  worse,  of  pernjitting  them  to  pay  themselves. 

The  feudal  barons  of  England  were,  however,  next  to 
fathers,  the  most  perfect  representatives.  Then,  every  man  in 
England  had  his  place,  his  house,  his  home,  and  his  able  and 
efficient  representative ;  for  then  all  the  lands,  and  all  the 
people,  belonged  to  the  barons  or  the  kings,  holding  by  various 
tenures.     But  all  lands  were  holden  of  a  superior,  and  all  owed 
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service  of  some  kind  to  sach  superior.  The  king  and  the 
barons  represented  everybody,  because  everybody  belonged  to 
them.  They  represented  them  well,  because  men  will  attend 
well  to  their  own  affairs.  They  needed  no  per  diem^  because 
self-interest  prompted  them  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

The  villeins  being  the  most  valuable  vassals,  were  most  be- 
loved by  the  barons,  and,  like  younger  children,  best  repre- 
sented by  them.  The  destruction  of  land  tenures,  and  the  liber- 
ation of  the  serfs  or  villeins,  left  the  laborers  of  England 
without  influence  or  representation  in  government.  The  rise 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  property  holders,  and 
the  tool  and  representative  of  property  holders,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  church,  the  nobility,  and  king,  has 
thrown  the  English  government  entirely  into  Ihe  hands  of  the 
money  power.  Men  of  property  in  England  are  the  best 
represented  and  the  best  governed  of  any  in  the  world.  But 
the  laboring  class  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  the 
worst  governed  and  the  poorest  laboring  class  in  the.  world, 
whether  civilized  or  savage.  'Tis  because  they  are  not  repre- 
sented in  government;  while  capital,  organized  and  embodied 
by  this  same  government,  wields  all  its  powers  to  oppress 
them,  and  to  increase  its  own  gains. 

A  French  socialist  author's  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  mainly  took  away  power  from  the 
church,  the  nobility,  and  king,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
capital,  is  equally  true  of  the  gradual  revolution  which  in 
England  has  made  the  money  power  supreme.  **  The  French 
Revolution  was  an  abortion.  The  trading  class  [la  bourgoisie) 
organized  themselves  in  the  name  of  capital,  and  instead  of 
becoming  a  man,  the  serf  became  a  proletaire.  What  then 
was  his  situation?  The  most  painful  of  all,  the  most  intoler- 
able that  can  be  conceited.  Like  all  proletaires,  the  trading 
classes  had  shouted  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.'  The 
result  has  been,  that  everything  which  was  proletaire,  that  is 
to  say,  all  those  who  have  no  capital,  groan  under  the  most 
cruel  exploitation.  They  cannot  be  freemen,  nor  brothers,  nor 
equals.  Not  free,  because  their,  daily  bread  depends  on  a 
thousand  accidents,  produced  and  engendered  by  the  compQ- 
tition  of  capitalists  among  themselves ;  not  brothers,  because 
with  hearts  crushed  and  lacerated  by  the  evils  which  over- 
whelm them ;  not  equals,  because  capital  being  the  supreme 

i  law,  it  is  only  through  it  that  any  participation  or  concurrence 

•'  n  social  power  is  possible." 
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Representative  government  is  the   best,  indeed  the   only 
tolerable  form  of  government.     It  must  be  made  the  interest  of 
rulers  to  govern  well  and  fairly,  or  they  will  not  do  so.     In 
America,  democrats  govern  democrats  well,  and  whigs  govern 
whigs  well:     Our  rulers  represent  their  parties  properly,  be- 
cause it  is  their   interest  to  do  so.     English  rulers  govern 
property -holders  well,  because  in  like  manner  it  is  their  interest 
to  do  so.     But  England  has  been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than 
we.     She  does  not  pay  her  members  of  Parliament,  and  when 
she  makes  a  liew  peer,  takes  care  that  he  shall  be  so  wealthy 
as  not  to  be  influenced  in  his  political  conduct  by  sordid  mo- 
tives.    His  large  property  makes  him  the  steadfast  friend  of 
capital,  and  labor  is  an  outcast  left  to  take  care  of  itself.     'Tis 
this  want  of  representation  either  of  persons  or  property  of 
which  we  complain  in  our  federal  councils.     A  member  of 
Congress  represents  nothing  but  himself,  and  a  little  clique 
attached  to  him.     Heavy  taxes  do  not  hurt  him,  because  he 
has  little  to  tax.     He  has  no  interest  in  common  with  the 
country,  but  a  direct  interest  to  impose  heavy  taxes  in  order  to 
increase  his  pay,  and  numerous  emoluments,  and  to  furnish 
fat  jobs  and  good  places  for  his  kin  and  dependants.     Extrava- 
gant expenditure  and  multiplication  of  offices  are  the  natural 
policy  of  a  government  like  ours.     'Tis  not  a  representative, 
but  a  mis-representative  government ;  because  the  interest  of 
the   governors^  is   antagonistic,  in    theory  and   in    practice, 
to   that   of    the   governed.      No    government    ever    became 
so   corrupt,   extravagant,    and    rotten,  in    so  short   a   time." 
'Tis  not  worth  while  to  pull  it  to  pieces.      Let  it  alone,  and 
it  will  soon  fall  to  pieces.     It  was  an  excellent  contrivance  for 
a  temporary  emergency — a  congress  of  nations  to  make  head 
against  a  common  enemy,  but,  totally  lacking  the  representa- 
tive feature,  it  cannot  last  as  a  continuous  government.     Be- 
sides, we  think  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  true  business  of  a  parlia- 
ment, or  congress,  is  to  advise  the  executive  of  the   state  of 
Ihe  nation,  and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.     They  are 
too  numerous  to  govern — just  as  well  set  the  crew  to  govern  the 
ship. 

Oar  State  governments  look  outside  like  weak  and  rickety 
concerns,  but  there  is  concealed  within  them  an  enormous  un- 
developed potentiality  of  energy.  The  governors,  in  theory, 
have  no  power.  The  planters,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  merr 
chants,  who  compose  the  legislature,  all  power.  But  those  gov- 
ernors are  dictators  in  the  chrysalis  state,  giants  in  embryo, 
ready  to  wield  the  giant's  strength,  when  the  salus  popul%  re- 
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requires.  The  pay  of  State  legislators  is  so  small,  that  their 
only  interest  is  as  large  property  holders,  or  flourishing  men 
of  business,  to  look  to  the  general  good  of  the  State.  Amor 
patricBj  not  selfish  greed,  is  the  ruling  motive  of  their  political 
conduot.  In  a  crisis,  in  case  of  a  sectional  war,  they  would 
resign,  and  devolve  all  their  powers  on  the  governor,  or  rather 
they  would  do  nothing  but  vote  supplies.  In  time  of  difficulty, 
one  head  must  govern  the  nation,  the  corporation,  the  ship,  or 
the  family,  or  divided  counsels  will  ruin  them.  Our  State 
legislators  know  this.  G-ov.  Wise,  roused  from  his  peaceful 
soporific  gubernatorial  chair,  on  the  classic  banks  of  the  James 
river,  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  John  Brown's  raid,  burst 
forth,  full  armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  or  Cin- 
cinnatus  from  his  plough,  and  shot  across  our  political  sky,bright 
and  evanescent  as  a  meteor.  * 

But  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  fulfilled  it  well,  and 
now  is  ready  again  to  quit  the  plough  whenever  his  State  or  his 
country  demands  his  services. 

Grov.  Letcher  is  made  of  the  same  stern  stuff,  and  will 
play  dictator,  backed  by  the  legislature,  when  the  honor  or 
the  interest  of  Virginia  requires  it. 

In  theory,  but  for  the  power  of  contraction,  of  temporary 
resignation  and  devolution  of  functions  and  authority,  a  many- 
headed  government  would  be  an  absurdity — a  thing  that  would 
always  cease  to  work  when  government  was  most  needed.  Yet 
this  many-headed  monster,  provided  it  be  truly  representative, 
and  have  its  interests  fully  inter-ramnified  with  those  of  its 
country,  is  sure,  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  devolve  its  powers  on 
a  single  head,  and  confine  itself  to  voting  supplies,  and  peti- 
tioning for  redress  of  grievances. 

Congress  is,  in  fact,  not  a  representative  body,  and  can  be 
trusted  neither  in  quiet  nor  in  troublous  times. 

The  Roman  senate  understood  and  practised  the  theory 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  elucidate.  They  always  chose  a 
dictator  in  times  of  crises. 

Parliament  never  attempts  to  govern  England  in  time  of 
war.  During  our  Revolution  she  was  apparently  governed  by 
Lord  North,  but  really  by  the  mulish  obstinacy  of  George  III., 
who  foolishly  protracted  the  hopeless  contest. 

The  younger  Pitt  was  an  imperious  dictator  during  most  of 
the  wars  with  Bonaparte,  and  Parliament  only  voted  supplies. 
Oversight  of  facts  like  these  has  induced  Mr.  Carlyle  to  indulge 
in  sweeping  denunciations  of  all  modern  legislative  governing 
bodies.    There  is  a  great  admixture  of  truth,  and  wonderful 
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wit  and  originality  in  all  he  writes  on  the  sabject,  and  we  will 
conclude  this  essay  by  annexing  several  extracts.  They  will 
be  found  in  his  Essay  on  Parliaments  in  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets : 

"  So  that  the  ud  conclufiion,  which  all  experience,  wherever  it  ha«  been  tried' 
Ib  fatally  makiDg  good,  appeart  to  bo,  that  parliaments,  admirable  as  adrising 
bodies,  and  likely  to  be  in  future  nniversally  useful  in  that  capacity,  are,  as  ru^ 
ing  and  sovereign  bodies,  not  aseful,  but  useless  or  worse  ;  that  a  sovereign  with 
nine  hundred  or  six  hundred  and  fifty  heads,  all  set  to  talk  against  each  other, 
in  the  presence  of  thirty-four,  or  twenty-seven,  or  eighteen  millions,  cannot  do 
the  work  of  sovereignty  at  all,  but  is  smitten  with  eternal  incompetence  for  that 
function  by  the  law  of  nature  itself.  Such,  alas !  is  the  sad  conclusion  ;  and  in 
England,  and  wherever  else  it  is  tried,  a  sad  experience  will  make  it  good. 

**  Only,  perhaps,  in  tho  United  States,  whicn  alone,  of  all  countries,  can  do 
without  governing— every  man  being  at  least  able  to  live  and  move  off  into  the 
wildemesj,  let  Congress  jargon  as  it  will — can  such  a  form  of  so-called  govern- 
ment continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  torment  men  with  the  semblance,  when 
the  indispensable  substance  is  not  there.  Fbr  America,  as  the  citisens  well  know, 
is  an  *  unparalleled  country,*  with  mud  soil  enough,  and  fierce  sun  enough,  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  alone,  to  grow  Indian  corn  fbr  the  extant  posterity  of  Adam  at 
this  time.  What  other  country  ever  stood  in  such  a  case  t  '  Speeches  to 
Bunkum*  and  a  constitutional  battle  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  which  in  other  countries 
are  becomine  tragical  and  unendurable,  may  there  still  fall  under  the  comical 
category.  If,  indeed,  America  should  ever  experience  a  higher  call,  as  is  likely, 
and  begin  to  feel  diriner  wants  than  that  of  Indian  com,  with  abundant  bacon 
and  molasses,  and  unlimited  scope  for  all  citizens  to  hunt  dollars— America,  too, 
will  find  that  caucfises,  division  lists, stump  oratory,  and  speeches  to  Bunkum, 
will  not  carry  men  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  tnat  the  Washington  Congress,  and 
constitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny  cats,  is,  there  as  here,  naught  for  sudi  objects, 
quite  incompetent  fbr  such,  and,  in  fine,  that  said  sublime  constitutional  ar- 
rangements will  require  to  be  (with  terrible  throes  and  travail  such  as  few  ex* 
peot  yet)  remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed,  torn  asunder,  put  together 
again  ;  not  without  heroic  labor  and  effort  quite  other  than  that  of  the  stump 

orator— one  dsty Or,  speaking  in  less  figurative  language,  our  conclusion 

is  :  firtty  that  rarliaments,  while  they  continued,  as  our  old  English  ones  long 
did,  men  advisers  of  the  sovereign  ruler,  were  invaluable  institutions,  and  did, 
especially  in  periods  when  there  was  no  Times  newspaper,  or  other  general 
forum,  free  to  every  citizen  who  had  three  fingers  and  a  smattering  of  grammar — 
deserve  well  of  mankind,  and  achieve  services  for  which  we  should  always  be 
grateful.  This  is  conclusion  firttt.  But  then,  alas  !  equally  irrefragible  comes 
conclusion  second^  that^Parliaments,  when  they  get  to  try,  as  our  poor  British  one 
now  does,  the  art  of  governing  by  themselves  as  the  supreme  body  in  the  nation, 
make  no  figure  in  that  cap&city,  and  can  make  none,  but  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  are  unable  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  irreverent,  irreligious,  infidel,  and  tries  to 
reduce  all  human  institutions  to  rationalistic  rule — to  analyze 
and  comprehend  them.  Parliaments,  congresses,  councils. 
Senates,  consultations,  arc  old  as  the  world.  They  are  natural, 
divine,  Grod-made.  We  must  accept  them,  as  bees  do  their 
hives,  as  necessary  to  our  social  being.  They  are  natural 
growths,  not  mere  human  manufactures.  We  may  modify, 
restrict,  and  regulate,  but  cannot  eradicate  them.  They  are 
as  old  as  fathers,  patriarchs,  priests  and  kings.      We  cannot 
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acconnt  for  their  origin,  nor  their  necessity.  We  oan  aooonnt 
for  the  origin  of  nothing.  Creation,  nature  itself,  exoept  in 
its  phenomena,  is  a  sealed  book  to  us. 

The  heathen  gods  ate  and  drank  and  got  drunk,  whenever 
they  had  any  grave  matter  to  deliberate  about.  The  Persians, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  consulted  first,  drunk,  about  all  matters, 
and  then  called  another  council,  to  take  the  sober  second 
thought.  Tacitus  tells  us  the  Germans  did  the  very  same 
thing ;  had  first  their  drunken  and  then  their  sober  consulta- 
tions ;  and  a  French  writer  gives  an  exactly  similar  account  of 
the  parliaments,  councils,  or  congresses  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dians. Neither  these  nations  nor  these  authors  have  copied 
from  one  another.  Can  any  government  get  along  in  Europe 
or  America,  without  fine  dinners  and  plenty  of  wine  ?  What 
minister  does  dispense  with  them  ?  Can  any  philosopher  tell 
that  but  for  abundant  supplies  of  liquor  the  wheels  of  all  gov- 
ernments would  stop?  Certainly  not!  And  yet,  liquor 
seems  quite  as  superfluous  in  governing  as  parliaments  or 
congresses.  Parliaments  and  all  legislative  bodies  are  hyber- 
nating  beings,  that,  when  occasion  requires,  can  retire  into  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  and  leave  it  to  executives  to 
stem  the  storm  and  steer  the  ship  of  state.  This  is  the  most 
admirable  and  beautiful  feature  in  their  character,  for  the 
want  of  which  they  would  be  intolerable  Marplots. 

Mr.  Carlyle  should  be  satisfied,  in  the  main,  to  take  things 
as  he  finds  them.  That  is  true  philosophy.  He  is  not  a 
philosopher,  but  much  more  than  philosopher.  He  looks  far 
away  into  the  dim  future.  He  sees  "  the  shadows  of  coming 
events."-  He  possesses  more  of  the  divine  afflatus  than  any 
living  man.  He  is  an  inspired  poet,  the  greatest  of  modern 
poets,  and  speaks  in  figurative  language.  He  is  like  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  priestess  of  Deiphos,  and  the  Cumoean 
sybil,  rapt  in  contemplations  that  he  does  not  comprehend, 
and  giving  forth  prophetic  utterances  that  sometimes  confuse 
and  mislead  his  votaries.  He  is  half-ideal,  but  his  half- 
thoughts  are  worth  ten  times  the  whole- thoughts  of  other  peo- 
ple. He  is  the  most  impressionable  of  men  and  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  authors.  Time  alone  can  disclose  the  full  value 
of  his  writings. 

We  return  to  our  quotations. 

"  As  a  *  Collective  WisdonC  of  nations,  the  talking  Parliament,  I  discern  too 
well,  can  never  more  serve.  Wisdom  dwells  not  with  stump-oratory;  to  the 
ttump-orator  Wisdom  has  waved  her  sad  and  peremptory  hand.  A  Parliament 
speaking  through  reporters  to  Bunkum,  and  the  twenty-seven  millions  mostly 
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foolfl,  has  properly  giyen  up  that  fnnetioii ;  that  is  Dot  now  the  function  it  at- 
tempts, But  even  as  the  condensed  folly  of  nations — ^foUy  bound  up  into  articu- 
late masses,  and  able  to  say  Yes  and  No  for  itself — it  will  much  avail  the  goT- 
eming  man.  To  know  at  what  pitch  the  widespread  foUy  of  the  nation  now 
stands,  what  may  safely  be  attempted  with  said  folly,  and  what  not  safely ; 
this,  too,  is  very  mdispensable  for  the  governing  man.  Below  this  function  in 
the  maddest  times,  ana  with  Faust  of  Mentz,  never  berating  every  madness  ad 
infinUum^  no  Parliament  can  fall. 

"  Votes  of  men  are  worth  collecting,  if  convenient.  True,  their  opinions  are 
generally  of  little  wisdom,  and  can  on  occasion  reach  to  all  conceivable  and  in- 
conceivable degrees  of  folly,  but  their  inttincts^  where  these  can  be  deciphered  are 
wite  and  human  f  these,  hidden  under  the  noity  utterance  of  what  they  call  their  qpin^ 
ions,  are  the  unspoken  tense  of  man's  heart,  and  well  deserve  attending  to.  Know 
well  what  the  people  inarticulately  feel,  for  the  Law  of  Heaven  is  dimly  written 
there ;  nay,  do  not  neglect  if  .you  have  opportunity,  to  ascertain  what  they  vote 

and  say Beyond  doubt  it  will  be  useful,  it  will  be  indispensable, 

for  the  king  or  governor  to  know  what  the  mass  of  men  think  on  public  ques- 
tions, legislative  and  administrative ;  what  they  will  assent  to  willingly,  what  un- 
willingly, what  they  will  resist  with  superficial  discontents  and  remonstrances, 
what  with  obstinate  determination,  with  riot,  perhaps  with  armed  rebellion.  No 
governor,  otherwise  can  so  along  with  clear  iUumination  on  his  path,  however 

{>lain  the  load-star  and  mterior  goal  be  to  him ;  bat  at  every  step  he  must  be 
iable  to  £bi11  into  the  ditch  ;  to  awaken  he  knows  not  what  nest  of  hornets,  what 
sleeping  dog-kennels  better  to  be  avoided.  By  all  manner  of  means  let  the 
governor  inform  himself  of  all  this.  To  which  end  parliament,  free  presses, 
and  such  like,  are  excellent ;  they  keep  the  governor  fully  aware  of  what  the 
people,  wisely  or  foolishly,  think.  Without  in  some  way  knowmg  it  with 
moderate  exactitade,  he  has  not  a  possibility  to  govern  at  all.  For  example, 
the  chief  governor  of  Constantinople,  havmg  no  parliament  to  tell  it  ^hmi, 
knows  it)only  by  the  frequency  of  incendiary  fires  in  his  capital,  the  frequency 
of  bakers  hanged  at  their  shop  lintels ;  a  most  inferior  ex  post  facto  method! 
Profitable,  indisputably  essential,  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  to  know  clearly, 
what  and  where  the  obstacles  lie.  Marching,  with  noble  aim,  with  the  heavenly 
load-star  ever  in  your  eye,  you  will  thus  choose  your  path  with  prudence,  which 

is  also  noble,  and  reach  your  aim  surely,  if  more  slowly Ton  ask 

this  and  the  other  man,  what  is  his  opinion,  his  notion  about  varieties  of  things, 
and  haying  ascertained  what  his  notion  is,  and  carried  it  off  as  a  piece  of  m- 
formation,  surely  you  arc  bound,  many  times,  most  times  if  you  are  a  wise  man, 
to  go  directly  in  tne  teeth  of  it,  and  for  his  sake  and  for  yours  to  go  directly  the 
contrary  of  it.  Any  man*s  opinion  one  would  accept,  all  men's  opinion,  could 
it  be  had  absolutely  without  trouble,  might  be  worth  accepting.  Nay,  on  cer- 
tain points  I  even  ask  my  horse's  opinion — as  to  whether  beans  will  suit  him  at 
this  juncture,  or  a  truss  of  tares  ;  on  this,  and  the  like  points  I  carefully  consult 
my  horse,  gather,  by  such  language  as  he  has,  what  my  horse's  candid  opinion 
as  to  beans  or  the  truss  of  tares  is,  and  unhesitating  follow  the  same.  As  what 
prudent  rider  would  not  ?  There  is  no  foolish  man  but  what  knows  one  and  the 
other  thing  more  clearly  than  the  wisest  man  does  ;  no  glimmer  of  human  or 
equine  intelligence  but  can  disclose  some  thing  which  even  the  intelligence  of  a 
Newton,  not  present  in  that  exact  juncture  of  circumstances,  would  not  other- 
wise have  ascertained.  To  such  length  you  would  gladly  consult  all  equine, 
and  much  more  all  human  intelligences  :  to  such  length,  and  strictly  speaking, 
no  farther." 

The  above  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. While  riding  to  Court  in  his  single  chair,  his  horse 
fell  and  broke  a  shaft.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do.  Tom, 
a  neighboring  negro  wagoner,  happening  to  drive  up,  ho  asked 
Tom  could  he  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.     "  Oh,  yes,  mas- 
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sa,  if  you'll  lend  me  your  knife."  Tom  took  the  knife  and 
cut  a  sapling  pole  and  a  grape  vine  from  a  neighboring  thicket, 
with  which  he  speedily  spliced  up  the  broken  shaft.  "  Now, 
Tom,"  said  the  Judge,  "  why  didn't  I  think  of  that  ?"  "  Oh, 
Massa,  you  know  some  people  will  have  more  sense  den 
others." 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  too  curious,  too  refining,  too  philosophical. 
"  He  shouldn't  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  Parliaments 
and  State  legislatures  grow  up  naturally,  and  have  answered 
excellent  purposes.  We  can  comprehend  fully  none  of  the 
works  of  nature.  What  works  well  in  practice  should  never 
be  rejected  because  it  is  unreasonable  in  theory.  As  for  our- 
selves, in  politics  and  religion,  our  leading  maxim  is.  Credo 
quia  intpossibile  est ! .  Nothing  is  so  unreasonable  in  theory, 
as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  men  In  the  trial  by  jury, 
yet  it  has  worked  admirably  in  practice.  '^  Instinct  is  a  great 
thing !"  Coupled  with  experience,  it  is  the  only  safe  guide. 
Man's  boasted  reason  never  fails  to  mislead  and  betray  him, 
when  he  relies  on  it  alone,  and  rejects  the  silent  warnings  of 
faith,  instinct,  and  authority 


ABT.  V.-THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT  AND  IMPENDING  CRISIS. 

Why  do  we  denounce  the  New- York  Senator,  for  the  decla- 
ration of  an  '^  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  institutions  of 
the  North   and  South" — that  in  the  Union,  sooner  or  later, 
African  "  Slavery  must  exist  in  all  the  States,  or  exist  in  none  ?" 
Next  to  a  true  friend,  in  our  esteem,  is  an  open  enemy.    What 
he  says  is — is  true.   What  he  says  is  to  be,  may  or  may  not  be 
true.     But  looking  to  the  future  as  dependent  upon  existing[--J 
causes,  and  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  I  feel  preparedN//^ 
to  say,  unless  the  onward  course  of  events  is  effectually  checked,  ^ 
that  I  agree  in  this  prediction  with  the  New- York  Senator. 
We  should  learn  from  our  enemies,  is  a  Roman  maxim,  and 
profit  if  we  may  by  their  teaching.     That  there  is  a  conflict 
between  slave  labor  South  and  free  labor  North,  is  untrue.    Tl^i^ 
operative  in  a  cotton  factory  North  is  dependent  for  the  very 
labor  by  which  his  bread  is  earned  upon  slave  labor  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South.     What  he  omits  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection is  also  true,  that  slavery  exists  in  all  the  States.  * 

^V|^2JArfni^     fpAnitil    rny^Finrini  nn  matter  what   his  nnlnrj  ia  a 

.alave^_Jbfis»any  one  believe  that  any  man  would  act  as  body 
servant  for  the  Senator,  or  black  his 'boots,  except  as  matters  of 


^ 
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necessity,  and  this  is  slavery  or  servitude,  and  being  involunta- 
rily performed  is,  as  they  denounce  ours,  the  worst  form  of 
slavery,  because  it  is  involuntary  servitude.     The  people  of  the 
North  are  not  so  craven  as  of  choice  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
servitude.     But  those  who  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  that  condi- 
tion, are  so  because  they  cannot  help  it.     They  are  possessed  of 
social  and  political  power,  and  in  this  consists  the  only  differ- 
ence between  their  slaves  and  our  slaves,  save  in  color  and  in 
race.    And  in  the  social  and  political  power  their  slaves  possess 
may  be  found  the  true  cause  of  the  conflict  which  he  truly 
announces.     In  the  European,  or  white  raoe^^Aereisa  natu^^ 
ral  repugnance  to  live  in  the  condition  or  to  perform  theTjflScesi 
of  servitude.     In  the  North,  whose  constitutions  and  forms  of 
government  lead  to  the  result  of  making  one  portion  of  the 
white  race  servants  for  another,  also  inevitably  tend  to  the  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor  at  home.     Heretofore  they  have 
found  servants  in  foreign  immigrants,  who  bear  patiently,  for  a 
while,  the  burdens  imposed,  because  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  been  accustomed  to  such  servitude  for  ages.     Still  the 
tendency  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  painful  and  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  pauperism  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  mobocratio 
crowds  with  banners  inscribed  ''  bread  or  blood."     Now  we  are 
told  this  results  from  the  lawless  violence  of  foreigners,  but  it 
is  equally  true  they  constitute  the  main  body  of  those  acting 
in  the  condition  of  servitude,  and  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
threatened  conflict  I  have  named.     In  Europe,  to  avoid  the 
conflict  and  the  civil  commotions  resulting,  they  would  be 
checked  and  kept  under  by  bayonets  and  balls — while  in  the 
North  it  cannot  be  done.     In  addition,  their  numbers  are  so 
rapidly  increasing,  and  their  influence  through  the  ballot-box 
so  potential,  that  they  aspire  to  cr»ntrol  the  governments  of  the 
North,  and,  if  events  keep  their  onward  course,  civil  commotions 
resulting  in  civil  war,  terminating  in  what  way  human  wisdom 
cannot  foresee.     This  is  what  our  statesmen  have  in  substance 
said  from  the  time  abolition  petitions  '^v^ere  first  presented  to 
Congress,  and  it  is  true.     Now,  from  the  period  of  the  presen- 
tation of  such  petitions,  mark  Ihe  change,  because  here,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  there  is  a  change — a  change  which, 
for  the  time  being,  has  averted  the  tendency  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  North,  to  a  conflict  between  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  North  and  South — a  change  which,  as  I  sincerely 
believe,  unless  checked,  may  even  say  I  know,  is  to  drench  this 
hit  land  of  ours  in  fraternal  blood,  and  topple  this  great  gov- 
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ernment  into  ruin — whioh  shall  perish,  and  '^  like  some  unsub- 
stantial pageant  faded,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind" — a  ohange 
which  none  but  th^^eat  conservative  statesman  of  the  South 
appeared  to  oomprenend,  or  to  be  able  to  grapple  with,  and 
effectually  to  arrest  which,  how  earnestly,  how  eloquently,  he 

Elead  with  the  North — ^how  solemnly  he  warned  the  South,  his 
eloved  South,  whom  he  only  loved  Ihe  more  as  her  dangers 
and  difficulties  increased,  and  whose  supineness  and  divisions 
at  last  broke  his  mighty  heart.  Being  forewarned,  she  was  not 
forearmed,  and  though  blessed  with  institutions  and  resources 
that  might  have  stood  against  the  world  in  arms,  '^  with  her 
fiate  trembling  in  the  scales,"  there  are  none  to-day  '^  so  poor 
to  do  her  reverence."  Why  is  this  ?  Let  us  inquire.  In  the 
human  mind  there  is  a  riveted  conviction,  while  '^  present  evils 
are  supportable,  to  fly  not  to  those  we  know  not  of,"  and  to 
become  and  to  feel  the  more  willing  and  submissive,  if  we 
believe  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  others  are  more  grievous 
and  painful  than  our  own ;  and  then  if,  in  addition  to  this,  be 
added  a  sense  of  dcty  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer,  or  im- 
agine they  suffer  less ;  to  aid  those  who  suffer,  or  they  imagine 
suffer,  more  than  themselves,  and  they  can,  or  think  they  can, 
aid  them,  we  have  not  only  elicited  the  sympathy  but  the 
active  working  sympathy  of  the  one  class  for  the  other,  inten- 
sified, quickened,  and  goaded  into  action,  by  the  galling  sense 
of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  sympathizing  class.  Just 
as  we  behold  it  to-day  manifested  by  the  deluded  and  mistaken 
white  laboring  classes  of  the  North,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
beings  constituting  the  African  laboring  class  of  the  South. 
We  find  this  truth  illustrated  in  France,  just  after  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  Whether  the  French  people  found  their 
wrongs  insupportable  or  not,  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  resulted  in  civil  commotions  which  overthrew  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  Bourbons  and  resulted  in  civil  war, 
when  the  laboring  class,  operated  upon  and  influenced  by  the 
same  mistaken  feelings  that  influence  the  laboring  class  of  the 
North  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  Africans  of  the  South,  were 
impelled  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  Africans  of  San  Domingo. 
In  that  island  they  destroyed  the  syitem  oi  African  slavery, 
when,  as  Mr.  Everett  has  stated  in  his  late  Union  speech  at 
Boston,  crimes  so  daring  and  atrocious  were  perpetrated  that 
their  names  and  descriptions  were  veiled  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and,  as  in  France,  the  people  found  leaders  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion such  crimes,  so  there  are  leaders  found  in  ihe  North  pre- 
pared, not  only  to  sanction,  but  are  urging  their  followers  to 
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perpetrate  similar  atrocities  upon  the  people  of  the  SoutL 
G-reat  Britain  herself  was  not  free  from  these  commotions  and 
npheavings.  In  Ireland  they  resulted  in  rebellion,  of  which 
the  lamented  Emmet  was  a  distinguished  victim.  The  foreign 
wars  in  which  she  was  engaged  under  the  guidance  of  Pitt 
kept  them  in  obeyance.  The  splendid  philosophical  disserta- 
tion of  Burke  on  the  French  revolution  could  not  quiet  them. 
When,  from  the  cause  I  have  stated,  in  the  way  I  have  stated, 
a  change  similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen  occurred  in  our 
own  country,  these  occurred  in  Great  Britain.  Then  "Wilber- 
force,  not  the  simple-minded  enthusiast  we  have  been  taught 
to  consider  him,  but  Wilberforce  the  statesman,  in  all  the 
strategy  of  statesmanship,  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  directed 
the  storm,  so  that  it  spent  the  contents  of  its  devouring  energy 
upon  the  African  slavery  of  Jamaica.  The  government,  stiU 
having  the  power,  prevented  the  criminal  atrocities  of  San  Do- 
mingo and  saved  the  lives  of  her  subjects.  True,  she  lost  all 
income  from  a  magnificent  province,  and  sunk  millions  of 
money,  yet  what  was  that  in  comparison  of  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  her  home  government  ?  Seeing  then,  that  wherever 
civil  commotions  and  upheavings  have  engendered,  in  other 
countries,  as  the  same  causes  have  in  our  own,  hostility  to  the 
institution  of  African  slavery,  which  it  has  everywhere  de- 
stroyed, except  as  yet  in  the  South ;  and  seeing  it  is  here  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  social  and  political  existence  de- 
pend— the  question  is,  what,  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  affairs — 
in  this  hour  of  extremest  peril — shall  be  done  for  our  self- 
preservation  ?  Some  are  prepared  to  rely  upon  the  Union  gov- 
ernment as  able,  willing,  and  powerful  enough  to  shield  us 
against  the  threatened  dangers.  But  this  would  be  an  admis- 
sion of  our  weakness,  an  admission  that  we  are  unable  to 
defend  our  soil,  our  homes,  and  our  firesides ;  an  admission 
which  would  cause  the  very  women  of  the  land  to  despise  us. 
And  it  is  a  fact  which  all  history  attests,  that  those  unable  to 
defend  their  possessions  will  soon  have  none  to  defend.  Be- 
sides, the  oppression  of  such  protection  might  become  such  as 
to  drive  us  to  strive  to  resist  it,  when  it  will  be  impossible,  for 
the  armed  men  in  our  midst  would  soon  be  upon  us,  and  a 
military  despotism,  the  last  phial  of  wrath,  would  be  poured 
out  upon  our  devoted  head.  But  aside  from  all  this,  the  Union 
government  is  soon  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be 
placed  in  power  because  of  their  hostility  to  our  rights  and 
institutions.  Let  no  man  hug  a  hope  so  delusive  to  his  bosom, 
a  hope  more  fatal,  if  real,  than  delusive.     Then  there  are  those 
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who  rely  upon  the  national  Deraooraoy,  through  national  con- 
ventions, to  uphold  our  rights  and  institutions.  Is  this  a  safe 
reliance— one  upon  which  can  be  trusted  the  lives,  the  fortunes, 
the  civilization — all,  all  that  eight  millions  of  free  people  can 
hold  dear  and  sacred  ?  Let  us  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 
Let  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Let  us  go  no  farther  back 
than  to  include  Mr.  Folk's  administration :  coming  down  to  and 
including  Mr.  Buchanan's,  it  gives  us  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
three  fourths  of  which  period,  making  twelve  years,  the  na- 
tional Democracy  have  been  in  power.  During  this  period 
have  we  gained — ^no,  not  have  we  gained,  but  have  we  main- 
tained our  position,  or  have  we  lost  ?  During  Mr.  Folk's  term 
the  Mexican  war  occurred.  To  fight  the  battles  of  that  war 
the  South  furnished  far  more  than  her  proportion  of  men.  And 
for  the  territory  acquired,  and  the  peace  resulting,  she  paid  far 
more  than  her  share  of  money.  From  all  the  magnificent 
domains  of  California,  although  thrown  open  to  all  the  world 
besides,  the  South  and  her  institutions  were  excluded.  I  know 
this  occurred  after  the  term  of  Mr.  Folk  expired,  and  before 
that  of  Gen.  Fierce  commenced.  But  Gen.  Fierce,  as  Fresi- 
dent,  declared  that  this  and  the  other  compromise  measures  of 
1850  were  "  strictly  <5onstitutional,"  adding,  as  I  conceive, 
insult  to  injury.  I  do  not  think  Henry  Clay,  whom  we  so 
bitterly  denounce,  ever  contended  they  were  "  constitutional," 
but  as  the  Constitution  itself  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, these  measures  being  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
should  be  adjusted  in  a  like  spirit  of  compromise.  I  consider 
it  a  gross  imputation  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
great  men  who  framed  that  celebrated  state  paper,  to  !<ay  that, 
from  terrifciry  acquired  mainly  by  her  blood  and  paid  for  main- 
ly by  her  treasure,  the  South  could  be  "  constitutionally"  ex- 
cluded. Excluded  from  California,  not  pretendedly  even  by 
"  isothermal  lines,^^  or  want  of  employment  for  slave  labor, 
for  in  regard  to  climate  and  mining  purposes  the  country  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  institution  of  African  slavery.  What 
next  ?  Kansas  is  thrown  open  for  settlement.  Broadside  of 
Missouri,  as  the  brave  and  patriotic  Atchison  said,  and  said 
truly,  just  as  naturally  as  day  and  night  follow  each  other,  left 
to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  it  would  have  been  like 
Missouri,  a  slaveholding  State.  Can  you  fail  to  see  the  con. 
strained  effort  of  Fresident  Fierce  at  even-handed  justice  ?  A 
Southern  governor  for  Nebraska  ;  a  Northern  governor  for  Kan- 
sas ;  Southern  judges  for  Kansas ;  Northern  judges  for  Nebraska. 
Why  not  reverse  it,  and  let  us  have  a  Southern  governor  in 
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Kansas  and  Northern  judges?  To  allow  or  exclude  slavery  was 
a  political  question  ;  the  governor  had  an  active  political  power 
and  in6uence,  and  the  judiciary  had  none.  Why  were  Sharp's 
rifles,  and  other  murderous  weapons,  carried  into  Kansas  by 
Northern  emigrants  of  anti-slavery  aid  societies,  without  a 
murmur  of  complaint,  and  when  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Alabama 
proposed  an  emigrant  body  of  armed  men  for  Kansas,  why  is 
proclamation  issued  by  the  President  denouncing  against  such 
a  movement  severe  penalties  ?  Why  did  President  Pierce  order 
a  nolle  prosequi  in  the  case  of  outlawed  criminals  from  the 
North  for  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  territory?  It  was  the 
partial,  vacillating,  timid,  and  time-serving  policy  thus  adopted 
by  President  Pierce,  and  faithfully  carri^  out  by  President 
Buchanan,  that  has  driven  the  South  from  Kansas.  I  know 
President  Buchanan  presented  the  pro-slavery  constitution  of 
Kansas  to  Congress,  but  not  until  it  was  emai^culated  by  the 
triumph  of  the  free-soil  and  anti-slavery  sentimtet.iii  Kansas ; 
not  until  it  became  a  foul  carcass.  He  knew  the  South  could 
never  make  upon  it  a  safe  issue ;  to  attempt  it  weakened  her, 
and  it  was  but  another  instance  of  the  practice  toward  her, 
^'  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  to  break  it  to  the 
hope  ;"  and  he  tells  you  in  his  last  message,  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  is  settled  by  the  Supreme  (Tourt.  That 
was  settled,  and  settled  in  our  favor,  by  the  Constitution,  when 
it  was  adopted.  But  for  want  of  adequate  protection  the  right 
has  been  of  no  use.  The  right  is  granted,  but  protection  for 
its  exercise  is  withheld  by  the  President's  advice,  as  unneces- 
sary. The  I  same  policy  of  faithless  promises  and  delusive 
hopes.  The  truth  is,  I  care  not  for  constitutional  rights.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  laws  of  Congress,  the  South  is 
excluded  from  the  common  territories  of  the  Union.  The  right 
of  expansion  claimed  to  be  a  necessity  of  her  continued  exist- 
ence, is  practically  and  effectually*  denied  the  South.  Now, 
men  of  the  South,  let  me  ask  what  advantageth  it  you  for  the 
national  Democracy  to  elect  their  nominee  President  ?  Wrongs 
more  grievous  it  is  hard  to  conceive — so  grievous,  indeed,  as  to 
extort  from  Mr.  Curry,  of  Alabama,  the  painful  declaration  in 
Congress,  that 

"  Of  all  the  wrong!  we  ever  bore, 
We  never  blushed  before.*' 

Again,  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  national  Democracy  can 
elect  their  nominee  President,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Union  government,  its  offices,  the  honors,  the  blandishments 
of  office,  they  can  protect  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the 
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South,  by  the  induoements  held  out  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  opposed  to  us  to  forego  their  oppositioUi  for  the  sake 
of  pocketing  the  emoluments,  and  wearing  the  honors  of  office. 
Well,  the  emoluments  amount  to  a  great  bribe j  being  roiUions 
on  millions  of  dollars.  But  where  do  the  millions  come  from  ? 
From  the  hard  earnings  of  the  oppressed  and  outraged  South, 
by  the  abominable  and  swindling  tariff  enactments,  by  which 
a  poor  man  in  our  section  is  made  to  pay  more  than  a  million- 
aire nabob,  like  Astor,  of  the  North,  but  to  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  patiently  submitted,  that  it  seems  ''  sufferance  has 
become  the  badge  of  all  the  South."  But  what  a  magnanimous 
offer  coming  especially  from  her  own  sons.  First  they  propose 
to  rob  her,  and  by  the  robbery  to  protect  her !  Bribery  is  at 
best  but  a  base  resort.  Sometimes  .allowed  in  a  state  of  open 
war,  but  admitted  then  to  be  of  equivocal  propriety.  I 
object,  however,  to  its  effects  in  the  reaction.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  those  who  seek  to  bribe,  are  themselves  fit  subjects 
of  bribery,  which  for  its  wisdom  has  long  since  passed  intp  a 
proverb.  It  is,  moreover,  a  barefaced  attempt  at  the  prostitu- 
tion of  the  patronage  of  the  Union  government,  which  you 
profess  to  reverence  so  much,  and  as  such,  desef ves  the  repro- 
bation of  a  brave  and  patriotic  people.  Under  its  baneful 
influence  we  have  not  seen  the  rights  of  the  South  acknow- 
ledged, nor  the  progress  of  hostile  aggressions  checked ;  but 
many  voices  once  eloquent  in  behalf  of  the  South,  have  been 
silenced  on  the  subject  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  measure  of 
redress  for  her  grievances ;  many  a  strong  arm  ready  to  strike 
for  her  deliverance,  palsied ;  many  a  bold  spirit  quieted  down  to  a 
peaceful  submission.  Our  fathers  formed  this  government, 
and  in  its  purity  fondly  hoped  for  its  perpetuity  ;  for  in  their 
august  presence  the  hideous  form  of  bribery  and  corruption 
would  sneak  away,  and  hide  itself.  But  now  we  are  told  it 
can  only  live,  and  move,  and  have  its  being  in  corruption, 
and  its  fetid  stench  is  the  only  patriotic  odor  we  may  snuff. 
Now,  when  I  hear  men  of  the  South,"  in  courteous  and 
diplomatic  language,  speak  of  controlling  our  Northern  enemies 
through  the  government  patronage,  I  can  but  think,  alas  !  for 
the  devoted  South,  that  her  enemies  are  in  her  midst.  Where> 
then,  do  we  stand  to-day  ?  The  South  has  not  only  submitted 
to  be  excluded  from  the  common  territories  of  the  Union,  but 
to  see  the  Union  government  in  reference  to  its  territories  won 
mainly  by  her  blood,  paid  for  mainly  by  her  treasure,  "  bind 
the  wreath  of  victory  around  the  brow  of  the  conqueror,  and 
not  only  assure  his  victorious  followers,"  and  their  section^ 
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"  that  they  must  never  expect  to  partioipate  in  the  frnits  of 
their  valor,  but  that  they  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  achiev- 
ing the  conquest,"  and  their  section  (the  South),  "  are  the 
only  persons  who  were  never  to  share  the  profits  of  success  in 
the  rights  of  citizens."  And  under  the  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  Party,  who  pledged  themselves  at  Baltimore 
to  adhere  tOj  and  abide  by  the  infamous  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  you  have  beheld  when  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
unfurled  over  the  golden  plains  of  California,  dishonor,  dis- 
honor  to  the  South  stamped  upon  its  broad  and  ample  folds 
by  consent  of  the  South,  for  silence  gives  consent.  What  fol- 
lowed in  Kansas  was  of  conduct  like  this,  but  the  inevitable 
result.  Not  only  have  you  been  false  to  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation,  but  false  to  the  voice  of  God.  For  in  reference 
to  all  that  he  bestows,  the  command  is,  '*  Occupy  till  I  come." 
If  talents,  improve  them ;  if  vineyards,  cultivate  them ;  if 
territories,  occupy  them.  You  know  the  penalty  :  "  For  ye 
know  that  Esau  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
when  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  found  no  place  for 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  diligently  with  tears."  And, 
as  if  the  humiliation  of  the  South  were  not  yet  complete,  we 
hear  men  to-day  talking  about  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
thereby  signifying  we  may  yet  recover  our  lost  inheritance,  and 
stand  erect.  It  is  a  delusion — the  edict  has  gone  forth — we 
can  ''  find  no  place  for  repentance."  It  is  the  old  practice, 
*'  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  to  break  it  to  the  hope." 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  Union  shriekers  declare, 
as  we  pledged  ourselves  to  this  fatal  policy  at  Baltimore  and 
Cincinnati,  we  should  stand  by  it  at  Charleston.  In  other 
words,  to  save  the  Union,  the  principles  of  a  party  platform 
must  be  held  paramount  to  the  established  and  declared  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution — ^the  compact  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
deceitful  hopes  of  the  one,  the  people  are  rallied  to  the  support 
and  sanction  of  national  conventions ;  while  the  other  will  in 
due  time  soothe  them  into  submission — when  undisguised,  the 
people  behold  the  sad  reality  of  their  deluded  hopes.  Driven 
back  from  our  blood-bought  possessions,  where  we  might 
behold  the  broad  and>  beautiful  Pacific,  from  fertile  plains 
through  which  courses  the  majestic  Missouri,  to  the  occupation 
of  soil,  most  of  which  came  to  us  by  direct  descent  from  our 
revolutionary  forefathers ;  though  of  that,  much  is  gone,  over 
which  the  footsteps  of  Washington,  Marion,  Sumter,  and  their 
companions  in  arms,  have  stepped,  and  on  whose  bosom  may  still 
be  seen  the  scenes  of  their  deadly  and  fearful  struggles — can 
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we  defend  that  sucoessfally  and  well  ?  Disguised  as  it  may 
be,  to  this  complexion  it  mast  come  at  last  Not  by  a  reli- 
ance upon  national  party  conventions.  No,  never  !  Destrpy 
the  national  party  conventions.  It  is  to  destroy  the  Union, 
they  say.  For  myself,  when  I  read  what  Mr.  Webster  says, 
that  *'  apon  a  question  of  principle,  our  ancestors  took  up  arms 
while  actual  suffering  was  afar  off" — that  they  took  up  arms 
against  a  power  to  which  Bome,  in  the  height  of  her  military 
conquest  and  subjugation,  was  not  to  be  compared — a  power 
that  had  dotted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  its 
military  posts  and  stations,  whose  morning  drum-beat  kept 
time  with  the  hours,  and  circled  the  globe  with  the  continued 
and  unbroken  strains  of  the  fnartial  airs  ^of  England — I  can 
but  think,  while  we  are  invited  to  admire,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  likewise  to  imitate.  When  President  Pierce  declares  the 
South  has  submitted  to  wrongs  and  outrages  from  the  North, 
that  would  have  justified,  had  the  Southern  States  been  foreign 
states,  a  resort  to  arms — ^to  open  war,  I  can  but  think  it 
would  be  better  for  us,  if  we  stood  to  the  North  as  foreign 
states,  even  at  the  expense  of  war,  rather  than  have,  by  sub- 
mission in  the  Union,  crushed  out  for  ever  our  manly  spirit  of 
resistance.  War  is  a  great  calamity  to  befall  a  people,  but  not 
the  greatest.  Dishonor,  and  a  want  of  manly  spirit  to  resist, 
are  greater  calamities  than  war.  War  is  calculated  to  elicit 
the  noblest  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  was  war  that  immor- 
talized the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Platea — ^the  waters  of 
Salamis.  It  was  war  that  immortalized  Yorktown,  Kings- 
mountain,  Eutaw,  and  the  Cowpens.  And  when  we  stand 
upon  the  consecrated  ground  where  repose  the  remains  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  we  love  him  as  a  father,  as^we  trace 
him  leading  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  where  their  course 
may  be  tracked  by  their  blood-stained  steps,  crossing  in  the 
dreary  wintry  night  the  ice-bound  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
down  to  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  that  proved 
him  master  in  the  art  of  war.  And  we  hope  '^  it  is  in  vain  to 
strive  to  preserve  the  Union,  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Southerner,  whose  mortal  remains  repose  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  the  history  of  Washing- 
ton well,  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  submission  to  wrong 
He  was  deservedly  a  favorite  with  the  mother-country  ;  and, 
under  the  union  of  the  colonies  and  mother-country,  acquired 
distinction  and  renown.  But  when  that  union  ceased  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  was  one  of  the 
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first  to  unsheathe  the  sword  for  a  separation,  and  never  returned 
it  to  its  scabbard  until  the  object  was  accomplished."  The 
late  governor  of  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise),  may  announce  as  loudly 
as  he  pleases  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  thus  allying  himself  to 
power,  and  may  find  in  the  hero- warrior  traits  of  the  Father 
of  his  country,  and  in  his  stern  defiance  of  despotic  power, 
nothing  worthy  of  imitation.  The  voice  of  Patrick  Henry 
may  find  no  response  in  their  bosoms,  as  it  did  in  the  bosom  of 
Virginia  near  a  century  ago,  when  at  his  call  she  did  not  wait 
until  the  "  next  breeze  that  fanned  her  from  the  North,  should 
bring  upon  its  wings  the  clash  of  resounding  arms."  And  they 
may,  if  it  suit  their  taste,  fight  for  their  rights  in  the  Union. 
That  is  the  example  set  us  by  the  tories  of  the  Revolution, 
for  they  fought  not  only  for  their  rights  in  the  Union,  but  for 
the  Union.  If  this,  however,  be  the  real  exponent  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Virginia  to-day,  Virginia  is  "  living  Greece  no  more." 
But  it  is  not  in  the  repudiation  of  the  national  convention 
system  that  we  seek  to  find  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Higher,  far  higher,  is  our  aim  ;  dearer,  far  dearer,  is  our  object 
— it  is  the  political  salvation  of  the  South.  The  national  con- 
vention system  did  not  make  our  Union.  The  Constitution 
which  formed  the  Union  has  long  since  been  practically  repu- 
diated, save  only  as  a  vehicle  tiirough  which  the  eiticts  and 
decrees  of  a  remorseless  and  despotic  majority  are  enrolled  and 
enforced,  and  still  the  Union  survived.  It  is  because  the 
sanction  and  support  given  by  the  South  to  a  system  so  objec- 
tionable in  itself,  which  has  totally  failed  to  resist  or  even  check 
aggression  upon  their  rights  and  institutions,  coupled  with  the 
announcement  of  the  New- York  senator,  the  leader  of  the  party 
of  the  North,  which  numbers  in  its  ranks  a  majority  of  the 
Union,  and  embodies  in  its  principles  the  public  opinion  hostile 
to  the  rights  and  opinions  of  the  South,  that  we  are  forced  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  announcement,  that  '^  the  Union  is 
stronger  than  slavery,"  and  to  regard  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  are  forced  to  believe  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  wrong,  when  he  declared  the  people  of  the  South 
had  an  attachment  for  the  Union ;  but  it  was  a  rational  attach- 
ment, for  we  find  them  idolatrous  worshippers  of  the  Union. 
What,  then,  is  this  public  opinion,  by  force  of  which  this  ag- 
gression is  driven  forward,  trampling  down  our  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  declaring  the  Union  indissoluble  ?  It  had  it 
origin  in  the  tendency  to  upheave  communities,  and  to  destroy 
their  stability  by  civil  commotions.  In  the  ^ay,  and  for  the 
causes  I  have  stated,  this  change  took  place  where  I  have 
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indioated,'  and  was  made  manifest  by  the  presentation  of  aboli- 
tion petitions  to  Congress,  and  which  being  received  by  that 
body,  has  produced  a  conflict  between  the  institutions  North 
and  South ;  and  which  by  making  war  upon  the  South  has 
postponed,  but  only  postponed,  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  in  the  North.  From  that  period,  from  the  causes  I  have 
stated,  it  has  acquired  such  power  as  to  include  a  majority  of 
the  Union  as  its  supporters,  and  has  become  so  intensely  hostile 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  African  slavery  in  the  South  ; 
and  being,  as  it  is,  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political 
institutions,  involves  the  fate  of  eight  millions  of  free  people, 
as  well  as  four  millions  of  Africans,  as  harmless  and  as  inoffen- 
sive a  laboring- class  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 

And  it  is  no  security  for  us  that  the  Union  is  strong  and  in- 
dissoluble. The  governments  of  England,  and  France  were 
strong — ^look  at  Jamaica — ^no,  not  at  Jamaica,  but  at  San  Do- 
mingo— for  England  protects  the  lives,  and  pays  for  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  her  subjects,  while  that  is  far  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  citizens  of  the  South,  as  respects  protection 
in  the  Union ;  for  althoagh  it  is  more  powerful  and  despotic 
than  the  government  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  it  has 
signally  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  South.  You  fiad  this  public  opinion  declared  in  the 
speeches  of  Seward  and  Collamer.  The  one,  on  account  of  a 
professed  sympathy  for  the  African  and  a  hatred  for  oppression, 
is  for  its  extinction,  through  "  murder,  rapine,  violence,"  while 
the  other  cares  nothing  for  the  African,  but  dislikes  the 
slavery  system,  because  he  alleges  it  makes  distinctions  of 
classes  between  the  free  people  of  the  South,  and  gives  to 
one  class  undue  and  unjust  advantages  over  the  other,  thus 
seeking,  by  arguments  perfectly  false  and  untrue,  to  produce 
divisions  among  us  at  home— -between  slaveholders  and  non- 
slaveholders,  to  be  embittered  into  deadly  strife,  by  this  hos- 
tile public  opinion  of  the  North ;  and  those  of  the  South  who 
oppose  the  institutions  of  the  South,  or  are  prepared  to  betray 
them,  have,  in  advance,  held  out  to  them  as  a  reward  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Union  government,  its  emolaments,  its  honors, 
and  the  blandishments  of  office.  Now,  it  is  manifestly  and  j^ 
conclusively  true,  that  if  this  public  opinion  is  allowed  to  di-J^^ 
vide  or  control  us,  we  are  undone.  For  what  is  public  opinion  r^ 
It  cannot  be  seen — it  cannot  be  handled,  but  it  is  that  sentiment, 
or  convictioa,  which  rules  every  people  in  every  country,  and 
when  so  consolidated  as  to  make  itself  manifest,  we  call  it 
public  opinion.    It  is  the  real  higher  law.    And  which,  when, 
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in  a  oountry  like  ours,  it  tallies  and  ohimes  in  with  law  and 
constitution,  is  a  real  conservator ;   but  which,  when  it  op- 
poses, conflicts  with,  or  defies  law  and  constitution,  is  a  demons 
and,  demon-like,  is  the  public  opinion  of  the  North.     Now, 
the  highest  possible  objection  that  can  be  made  to  any  system, 
urges  itself  against  the  national  convention  system,  for  it  has 
not  only  failed  to  resist  this  public  opinion,  witli  a  united 
South  to  back  it,  as  in  the  elections  of  Fierce  and  Buchanan, 
but,  far  worse,  it  has  actually  opened  the  doors  of  the  South, 
and  invited  its  entrance  there.     Let  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Whei»  G-en.  Cass  was  the  nominee,  free-soU  measures  were  not 
interpolated  into  the  creed  of  the  national  party,  and  although 
he  wrote  his  Nicholson  letter,  it  was  too  equivocal,  and  he  was 
defeated.     The  next  time  at  Baltimore  you  incorporated  the 
free  soil  compromise  measures  of  1850  into  the  creed  of  the 
party,  and  laid  your  honor  and  your  glory  in  the  dust  by  show- 
ing your  preferred  success  with  the  patronage  of  the  Union 
{government  to  a  manly  spirit  of  resistance  to  sustain  the 
lights  and  institutions  of  the  South.     At  Cincinnati  the  same 
thing  was  done,  and  in  each  case  your  nominees.  Fierce  and 
Buchanan,  were  elected.     The  results  already  stated  over^ 
whelmingly  sustained  the  objection  that  a  national  convention 
is  not  a  safe  repository  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  rights 
and  institutions  of  the   South.      And,  as  if  there  were  no 
depth  to  the  degradation  to  which  you  would  sink  in  prepar- 
ation for  another  success  at  Charleston,  at  the  same  moment 
that  your  chief  announces  z^ew  acquisitions  in  Hie  shape  of  a 
protectorate  over  Northern  Mexico,  prominent  men  declare  our 
rights  to  occupy  the  territories  abstract.    Abstract  it  never 
can  be.     It  may,  or  it  may  not  be,  at  all  times  practical,  but 
it  is  always  a   living'  question  while  the  Constitution  from 
which  it  springs,  lives.    All  this  in  deference  to  this  public 
opinion.     Opinion  then  is  power — organized  power,  which,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  can  be  resisted  only   by    organized 
power.     We  must  then  organize  the  public  opinion  of  the 
South,  to  resist  that r  public  opinion  of  the  North,  which  has 
robbed  the  South  of  all  the  promised  fruits  of  victory  in  two 
successful  presidential  contests  by  the  national  democracy,  that 
can  never  pface  in  power  purer  or  better  men  than  Franklin 
Fierce  and  James  Buchanan — ^which  has  swept  away  every 
barrier  -of  the  Constitution  intended  for  our  existence  in  the 
territories — for  our  rights  in  the  States  where  it  prevails ;  has 
trampled  under  foot  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicisil  tri- 
bunal of  the  land — ^has  forced  itself  into  the  platforms  of  na- 
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tiolial  conventions  on  which  the  South  takes  position — has 
sanctioned  and  applauded  thefl^  murder^  treason^  and  at  the 
hands  of  our  Northern  brethren  has  shed  Southern  blood  on 
Southern  soil.  And  to-day  we  behold  it  seeking  followers  and 
victims  in  the  South,  having,  demon-like,  usurped  the  power 
to  over-ride  the  law  and  constitution— -claiming  to  be  enthroned 
by  the  vox  populi  vox  deii,  boldly  challenges  our  submission  to 
its  authority — ^proclaiming  its  mission  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  and,  with  fiendish  hate,  e:&nlt- 
ingly  announces  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fate  of  its  decrees 
because  "  the  Union  is  indissoluble,"  because  *'  the  Union  is 
stronger  than  slavery ! !"  G-reat  Grod  !  is  this  our  doom  ?  "  If 
Esau,  in  his  folly,  part  with  his  inheritance,  shall  the  blood-, 
stained  Gain  take  possession  and  retain  it  ?"  Who  can  ever 
again  say,  peace,  brothers !  There  is — ^there  can  be  no  peace ! 
For  know  ye  not  that  enmity  and  strife  are  the  curse  of  Grod 
— 'peace  is  his  blessing.  Bear  in  mind  the  public  opinion  of 
the  South  is  as  consolidated  as  that  of  any  people  can  be  in  favor 
of  her  rights  ai^d  institutions,  and  if  let  alone  we  should  have^ 
enduring  peace.  But  the  fierce  and  deadly  struggle  waged  by  the* 
hostile  public  opinion  of  the  North  denies  to  us  this  great  blessing. 
And  therefore,  what  we  need,  and  what  we  must  have  or  perish^ 
is  that  this  united  public  opinion  of  ours  have  some  united  ac- 
tion of  resistance  to  win  for  us  no  such  victories  that  place  a 
"  fruitless  crown  upon  our  head — a  barren  sceptre  in  our  gripe, 
thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlineal  hand — no  son  of  ours 
succeeding."  Fall  back,  then,  upon  the  States,  renouncing 
forever  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Union  government 
as  '^  forbidden  fruit."  Because,  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot 
reach  them  without  affiliating  with  a  national  party,  of  which 
there  are  but  two.  One,  we  know,  is  utterly  hostile  to  us,  and 
through  the  ''  forbidden  fruit,"  seeks  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
South.  I  call  this  a  national  party,  because  the  action 
of  the  Union  government  has,  by  limiting,  sectionalized 
Southern  institutions.  While  the  other,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
powerless,  even  in  its  success,  to  defend  and  protect  our  rights, 
our  property,  our  lives.  And,  in  the  anxiety  of  success  in  a 
presidential  contest,  principles  are  adopted,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lamented  Quitman,  are  calculated  to  work  out 
the  political  destruction  of  our  country,  and,  therefore,  we 
could  not  approve  the  platform  at  Baltimore,  and  which  policy, 
if  persevered  in,  it  is  plain  and  undeniably  ifney  leaves  no  road 
open  for  the  sons  of  the  South  to  attaii^  the  honors  of  the 
Union  government,  but  that  which  leads  over  her  prostrate 
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rights  and  institutions.  Through  the  national  parties,  too,  you 
aim  to  control  State  patronage,  and  influence  the  election  for 
State  officers,  holding  these  as  rewards  to  those  who  may  aid 
in  the  success  of  the  national  party,  and  thus  reducing  the 
States  from  their  high  position  of  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent  States,  to  mere  corporations  and  dependencies  of  the 
Union  government,  and  destroying  the  only  antagonistic  power 
to  the  consoUdation  of  the  Union.  The  path  of  duty  is  plain. 
Let  us  repudiate  the  national  party  organizations — ^the  na- 
tional convention  system.  Organize  States  rights  resisting 
parties,  opposing  all  tariffii,  save  for  the  legitimate  operations 
of  the  government  economically  administered,  for  economy, 
retrenchment,  and  reform,  are  obsolete  terms.  Hundreds  of 
millions  by  this  unjust  system  have  been  extorted  from  us  to 
build  up  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mining  interests 
of  the  North,  which,  if  we  had  to-day,  how  many  schools  for 
educational  purposes  might  we  not  establish?  How  many 
works  of  internal  improvements  might  we  not  construct  ?  It 
may  be  better  to  advocate  the  direct  taxation  policy  of  Mr. 
Boyce,  as  he  quotes,  Mr.  Burke  says  truly,  "  the  spirit  of  Ub- 
erty  in  modern  times  inheres  in  the  principle  of  taxation." 
Upon  that  principle  were  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
The  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  and  the  abolition  of  all  such 
nuisances  as  fishing  bounties — these  are  all  measures  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Northern  section  unconstitutionally  granted  at 
our  expense.  Now,  it  may  be  possible,  if  we  could  get  the 
public  ear,  the  agitation  of  the  questions  proposed,  while  they 
seek  the  reform  of  the  government,  might  give  it  repose  and 
opportunity  to  outride  the  storm  without  sweeping  in  destruc- 
tion over  the  South,  as  it  has  everywhere  else,  that  African 
slavery  has  existed,  just  as  veratrum  holds  the  quick  and 
bounding  pulse  of  the  patient  in  check  when  laboring  under 
pneumonia,  that  most  intractable  of  diseases,  giving  the  lungs, 
the  vital  part  affected,  repose,  and  opportunity  to  recover.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  there  are  divisions  in  the  North  to-day,  not,  as  has 
been  said,  between  the  enemies  of  the  South  and  her  real 
friends,  for  of  such  friends  we  may  say  she  has  none 
there,  but  such  divisions  are  occasioned  by  the  struggle  for  the 
Union  hoDors  and  emoluments,  and  if  we  in  the  South  stood 
aloof  and  allowed  the  divisions  to  ripen  into  open  and  declared 
rivalry  and  opposition  for  the  prize,  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
if  not  both,  would,  seek  our  aid,  and,  as  a  condition  of  our  as- 
sistance, we  might  impose  such  terms  as  would  secure  to  us 
the  full  measure  of  our  rights.     But,  instead  of  pursuing  ihig 
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manly,  dignified  course,  as  if  devoid  of  self-respect  even — vie 
enter  the  convention  the  assailed  party,  in  a  minority  tram- 
pled upon,  begging.  How  humiliating — ^how  fatal !  Those 
who  ask  aid  or  protection  must,  of  necessity,  submit  to  terms. 
But,  above  all,  this  policy  gives  us  what  we  have  seen  is 
essential,  an  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  which  is  a 
necessity,  a  united  action  of  resistance,  which  involves  the 
necessity  of  an  attack,  as  well  as  defence,  in  politics  as 
in  war,  and  all  the  while  consolidating  the  public  opinion  of 
the  South  into  an  organized  power  to  oppose  the  public  opinion 
of  the  North.  But  as  a  powerful  auxiliary,  we  need  a  press 
at  Washington  to  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  the  South,  giving 
us  notice  of  the  movements  of  our  foes,  to  collect  our  scat- 
tered forces,  to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits,  and  to  form  our 
public  opinion  for  resistance,  so  that  we  may  learn  '^  what 
courage  we  may  gain  from  hope,  if  not  what  resolution  from 
despair  ;"  for  this  purpose  a  prospectus  will  appear  asking  con- 
tributions, so  that  it  shall  not  fail,  as  did  the  press  conducted 
by  the  able  and  patriotic  Fisher,  the  failure  of  which  is  a  last- 
ing reproach  to  the  South.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
successful  resistance  involves  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  at- 
tack, as  well  as  defence,  by  the  assailed  party.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  should  be  con- 
solidated on  one  issue — the  slavery  question.  And  well  may 
Mr.  Boyce,  in  Congress,  ask,  why  does  this  Northern  sectional 
party  propose  no  change  in  their  laws  which  touch  the  arteries 
of  their  great  industry  at  every  point  ?  The  reason  which  con- 
trols their  great  leader  (Sewawl)  is,  to  do  so  would  furnish  the 
party  assailed  the  means  of  attack  ;  he  forces,  therefore,  the 
single  issue,  confining  the  South  to  the  defence.  The  national 
Democracy  accept  the  terms  which  he  proposes,  and  upon  the 
ground  which  he  selects,  fights  the  battle,  and  if  he  lose  has 
nothing  lost,  and  they,  if  victorious,  are  vanquished.  Had  the 
Russians,  at  Sebastopol,  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  de- 
fence, the  allies  would  have  carried  the  city  and  lost  not  a  man; 
but  every  sortie  made,  every  gun  fired  by  the  Russians,  was 
an  attack,  or,  if  you  please,  an  active  defence,  and  not  the 
defence  to  which  we  are  driven,  to  sit  with  arms  folded,  and 
when  we  do  strike,  strike  at  shadows.  Ay,  Mr.  Boyce,  the 
answer  is  so  ^^  pregnarU^^  with  meaning,  that  the  solemn  truth 
it  shall  unfold  when  the  work  of  threatened  desolation  in  the 
South  shall  have  been  accomplished,  will  stand  in  its  propor- 
tions awfully  majestic,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  looking 
down  upon  the   desert  desolation  that  surrounds   them- 
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monnmental  warning  of  the  folly  and  tiie  ruin  of  the  South. 
"  Weave  well — ^heed  well  warf  and  woof,  Skulda  is  amongst 
ye,  and  her  pale  fingers  guide  the  web  !" 

I  can  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  sincerely  sympa- 
thize with  the  distinguished  gentleman  (Mr.  Spratt)  who 
brought  forward  the  African  slave  trade  movement,  although 
while  the  Union  stands  I  might  have  been  ever  so  much  op- 
posed to  its  success,  for  there  was,  as  he  said,  in  it  something 
like  defiance.  It  proposed  an  active,  not  passive,  defence. 
Certain  it  is,  the  argument  that  it  presented  a  new  issue  was 
the  last  to  have  opposed  to  it.  Had  it  been  accepted  at  one 
bound,  the  South  would  have  been  placed  in  antagonism  to 
the  Union  government — ^in  antagonism  to  the  North — for  the 
government  belongs  to  the  North,  and  all  the  interests  it  pro- 
tects are  Northern  interests ;  and  while  it  can  protect  the  Afiri- 
oan  coast  and  Central  America,  it  cannot,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself  says,  protect  Virginia  against  an  invasion  from  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forbear  to  ask  why  the 
President  in  his  late  message,  writes  so  long  a  tirade  against 
the  slave  trade,  and  dwells  so  feelingly  upon  the  horrors  of  an 
imagined  pandemonium  upon  the  African  coasts.  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  one  grand  pandemonium, 
where  the  imperial  mansion  is  adorned  with  the  skeletons  of 
victims,  blind  followers  of  blind  gods,  and  the  skeletons  of 
prisoners  of  war  as  trophies,  which,  had  a  purchaser  been 
found,  would  not  thus  have  perished  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
if  one-half  of  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  comfortable  con- 
dition, and  the  humane  treatment  of  his  three-fifth  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  South  be  true,  that  for  the  poor  wretches  to 
have  been  sold  into  servitude  with  their  fellow-beings  of  the 
same  race  in  the  South,  would  indeed  have  been  a  blessing 
compared  to  their  fate.  But,  in  sorrow  and  sadness  of  heart, 
we  turn  from  the  imaginary  horrors  of  the  President,  to  con- 
template upon  our  own  soil  real  horrors  perpetrated  in  the 
partial  performance  of  the  first  act  in  the  grand  tragedy  of 
emancipation,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  South  in  bloody 
treason  at  Harper's  Ferry.  And  the  brief  notice  taken  of  this 
affair,  occurring  under  his  own  eyes,  but  recently  before  his 
message  was  delivered  to  Congress,  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  lengthened  and  labored  notice  of  the  dead  question  of  the 
African  slave  traae.  The  vanguard  of  the  grand  army  in- 
tended for  our  subjugation  had  crossed  our  borders  on  Southern 
soil,  had  shed  Southern  blood,  and  he  proposes  no  remedy  for 
the  wrongs,  no  measure  for  our  safety,  but  in  advance  declares 
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he  has  no  constitntional  power  to  prevent  its  threatened  in* 
yasion,  when  in  solid  column,  and  numbering  eighteen  mil- 
lions, as  a  representative  from  his  own  home,  in  his  own  State, 
tells  us  are  to  be  precipitated  upon  us,  but  contents  himself 
with  holding  up  the  fancied  horrors  of  his  imagination  upon 
the  far-off  coast  of  Africeu  Why  is  this  ?  If  to  be  attributed 
to  stolid  indifference  to  passing  wants,  and  his  responsibility, 
the  historian  who  hereafter  records  the  history  of  the  times, 
will  give  him  a  position  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  who  jSddled 
while  Rome  was  in  conflagrations.  If  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inability  of  the  Union  government  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  South,  he  should  have  had  the 
candor  to  have  said  nothing  in  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the 
Union,  in  gratitude  at  least  to  the  South,  who  mainly  elevated 
him  to  power,  he  should  have  admonished  her  to  prepare  to 
defend  herself.  If  in  deference  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
North,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  shows  how  mexorable,  and 
despotic,  and  exacting  it  is;  after  having  repudiated  Webster 
and  deified  Seward,  controls,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  President, 
to  whom  it  has  given  no  support,  and  subjects  the  3outh  to 
the  imputation  of  an  inconceivable  degree  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness, if  she  do  not  rely  solely  upon  herself  for  self-preserva- 
tion. Nor  can  I  confide  in  the  statesmanship  of  those  who 
tell  us,  '<  Mexico  is  the  sick  man  of  this  continent,''  but  repu- 
diate the  idea  of  an  increase  of  population  from  Africa,  be- 
cause the  rapidly  accelerating  progress  of  events  shows  with- 
out such  increase  we  would  be.  excluded  from  the  right  to 
administer  on  his  estate  when  the  sick  man  dies,  and  from 
any  right  to  participate  in  the  same  as  distributees.  Nor  can 
I  admire  the  statesmanship  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
G-eorgia^  who  considers  the  occupation  of  the  territories  by 
the  South  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  want  of  slave  popula- 
tion, without  an  increase  from  Africa,  while  he  knows  his  own, 
the  empire  State  of  the  South,  could  furnish  and  never  miss 
them,  93,000,  which  would  give  every  man,  woman  and  child 
of  the  population,  sufficient  to  entitle  the  territory  to  admission 
as  a  State,  at  least  one  slave.  Yet,  if  what  he  says  be  true, 
our  hope  of  expansion,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  depends  upon 
the  dubious  response  of  some  Delphic  oracle,  to  be  interpreted 
to  promote  the  unhallowed  ambition^  of  those  seeking  still 
higher  honors,  by  rising  upon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  South. 
But  hark !  he,  too,  has  a  '^  word  of  promise  for  the^  ear."  Too 
conscientious  to  say  it  is  right  to  purchase  slaves  from  the 
king  of  Dahomy,  he  has  no  such  scruples  in  regard  to  Uuba, 
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for,  mirabile  dictUj  he  is  for  purchasing  not  only  slaves,  hut 
white  folks,  too,  by  the  wholesale  from  Spain,  and  that  not  by 
paying  what  they  are  worth,  but  what  he  chooses  to  give,  be- 
cause the  owner  is  unable  to  resist  the  robbery.  Does  he 
think  the  want  of  a  patriotism  and  an  ability  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  his  country,  so  as  to  avoid  the  fate  of  San  Domingo, 
could  be  compensated  by  a  policy  to  precipitate  in  advance  a 
similar  fate  upon  Cuba?  And  thus  it" is,  and  thus  it  is.  Mr. 
Buchanan  seeks  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  real  horrors 
of  a  threatened  hell  at  home,  by  an  imaginary  picture  of  a 
pandemonium  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  While  here  at  home  we 
have,  in  false  and  hollow  songs  of  the  peace  and  progress  of 
the  South,  schemes  presented  as  varied  as  the  scenes  of  a  re- 
volving kalaidescope,  beautifully  blended  with  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  as  unreal  and  as  illusory  as  the 
child's  promised  treasure,  to  be  found  at  the  terminus  of  the 
beautiful  arch  that  spans  the  heavens.  And  all,  all  to  conceal 
a  ''base  abandonment  of  right "  behind  a  pretended  devotional 
attachment  to  the  Union,  because  formed  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  Now  I  know,  when  we  profess  to  admire  and 
venerate  the  characters  of  great  and  good  men,  but  one  way 
in  which  we  can  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  our  professions, 
and  that  is,  to  follow  and  imitate  this  example.  Why  not  then 
do  as  Jefferson  and  Madison  did,  fall  back  upon  the  States, 
and  by  States  rights  and  State  remedies  do  as  they  did  in  '98 
and  '99,  when  those  celebrated  resolutions  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  were  adopted,  and  the  celebrated  report  drafted  by 
Mr.  Madison,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  that 
enabled  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say,  not  in  the  demagogue  language 
of  the  day,  they  saved  the  Union,  but  they  saved  the  ''  Consiu 
tution.^^  Or  since  the  government  has  ceased  to  subserve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  do  as  the  great  and  good 
men,  whom  we  profess  to  venerate  and  admire,  declare  our 
separation  from  the  North,  for  having  substituted,  in  place  of 
the  Constitution,  a  ''  higher  law,"  in  conflict  with,  and  de- 
structive of  the  great  blessings  and  sacred  rights  it  was  in- 
tended to  preserve,  and  the  great  principles  it  was  intended  to 
perpetuate^  for  having  overthrown  our  beautiful  federative 
system  of  government,  called  into  existence  by  a  Constitu- 
tion! which  Mr.  Calhoun  so  happily  declared  was  wiser  than 
the  men  who  framed  it,  and  was  the  result  of  a  co-operation 
of  causes  leading  the  way,  and  directed  by  that  kind  Provi- 
dence who  has  so  often  overruled  events  in  our  favor,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  stead,  and  upon  its  ruins,  a  grand  consolidated 
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despotism,  which  is  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  of 
the  system,  denying  to  us  *'  domestic  tranquillity,"  undermin- 
ing our  social  and  political  institutions,  whereby  we  can  alone 
hope  for  the  great  blessings  <^of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  And  since,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Attorney-General  Gushing,  every  feeling,  every  passion,  every 
consideration  of  our  Northern  brethren  toward  us  of  the 
South  may  be  summed  up  in  '*  one  word,  hate  !  and  the  food 
of  hate  is  bloody^^  to  make  the  declaration  of  a  separation 
good,  follow  the  example  of  the  father  of  his  country,  be  of 
the  '^  first  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  never  return  it  to  its 
scabbard  until  the  object  is  accomplished."  A  separation 
would  not  allow  the  sun  of  our  destiny  to  go  down  in  blood 
and  carnage  ;  a  separation  would  prove  the  South  had  not  ap- 

Eroximated  her  culminating  point  in  progress  and  civilization, 
ut  would  be  to  her  as 


"  A  new  mom, 


Riien  on  mid-day." 

Or  if  wanting  in  the  high  resolve  to  emulate  the  example  of 
our  noble  ancestors,  and  find  in  a  separation  and  a  Southern  con- 
federacy the  only  ark  of  our  safety,  but  prefer  to  delay  and 
delay  until  John  Brown's  Provisional  Grovemment  shall  be 
sanctioned  in  ^e  name  of  the  Union,  to  be  enforced  upoii  us 
by  the  power  of  the  Union,  let  us  prepare  with  becoming  self- 
respect  and  decorum  to  follow  the  hearse  of  that  Liberty, 
around  whose  cradle  watched  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  fall  back  upon  the  States,  the  only  antagonistic  power 
I  respect,  to  consolidation,  and  '<  cling  to  these  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  our  liberties,  to  preserve  our  rights  and  institu- 
tions, and  if  it  must  perish,  let  us  perish  in  the  midst  of  its 
ruins !" 

For  the  doctrine  of  States  Rights,  in  addition  to  the  names 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  I  claim  the  sanction  of  the  great 
name  of  Troup,  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  trod  the  soil  of 
G-eorgia,  who,  in  '52,  in  a  voice  as  if  from  the  tomb,  said  to 
the  States  Rights  Party  of  Alabama,  whenever  two  or  three 
assemble  in  the  name  of  States  Rights  consider  him  among 
them.  For  the  policy  proposed,  I  claim  the  sanction  of  the 
great  name  of  Q^uitman,  for  in  '52  he  gave  it  to  the  States 
Rights  men  of  Alabama  who  were  leading  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  South — a  noble  gift,  too  freshly  twined  around  as  it  was 
with  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  for  him,  the  immortal  hero  of 
Chepultepec !    I  claim  for  the  policy  proposed  the  sanction 
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of  the  great  name  of  Calhoun  fairly  dediicible  from  his  teach- 
ings, and  certainly  he  openly  repudiated  the  national  conven- 
tion system.  He  was  the  lion  of  our  tribe  and  no  disunionist. 
For  the  last  time  his  living  presence  adorned  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  imputation  was  covertly  made  by  one  not  having 
sufficient  self-respect  to  restrain  him  from  kicking  at  the  dy- 
ing lion  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  indignantly 
repelled  it.  In  life  no  honest  man  ever  impeached  his  veracity, 
and  now  that  he  is  dead,  calumny  will  surely  seal  its  lips,  for 
"  honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay."  No,  if  our  chil- 
dren find  any  fault  with  his  spotless  character,  they  may 
think,  as  his  fame  and  his  great  name  were  identified  with 
the  Union,  he  perhaps  loved  the  Union  "  not  wisely  but  too 
well."  But  his  principles  ^'  go  down  to  posterity  under  the 
sanction  of  a  great  name."  His  attachment  to  the  Union, 
however,  was,  as  he  has  said,  a  rational  attachment.  With 
him  it  was  Liberty  first,  then  the  Constitution,  and  then  the 
Union.  Counselling  then  with  the  illustrious  dead,  shall  we 
not,  '^nihe  presence  of  their  sacred  images,  discard  all  angry 
passions,  all  party  feelings,  all  unwortiiy  prejudices,"  and 
move  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  as  they  did,  with  an  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  Providence  of  Grod.  The  contest  against  us 
is  fearful.  For  if  those  who  have  marshalled  the  forces  and 
consolidated  the  power  of  this  hostile  public  opinion  of  the 
North,  omnipotent  there  to  crush  us,  are  driven  back,  they 
will  themselves  be  crushed.  The  blood  hounds  of  Action  re- 
turned upon  him.  Denounced  and  abused  by  us  as  Seward 
may  be,  there  is  behind  him  the  power  of  a  public  opinion 
whose  servant,  not  whose  master,  he  is.  Let  \;ilb  take  warning 
by  the  facts.  Jamaica  belonged  to  England,  Sah  Domingo  be- 
longed to  France,  the  South  belongs  to  the  Union.  For  if  the 
spirit  of  Patrick  Henry  stiU  lived  in  our  midst,  we  should  hear 
in  thunder  tones  the  admonition,  let  the  South  profit  by  the 
example^  and  belong  to  herself.  Can  the  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  South  be  evoked  ?     For 

"  The  time  approAohes  with  due  precision 
Thai  thaU  maJu  us  say  tohai  toe  tnaU  Aave." 

NoTi. — ^To  my  mind  the  only  hope  of  reforming  the  GoTemment  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  Direct  Taxation  syatem  like  that  of  Mr.  Boyce.  When  a  man  pnte 
hie  hand  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  tax-gatherer,  he  wants  to  know  how  it  is  to  be 
expended.  This  round-abont  way  of  Tariff  swindling  the  people  do  not  so  well 
understand.  The  direct  system  will  preyent  the  oorraptionof  the  Government. 
Keep  the  Oovemment  poor  and  yon  keep  it  pnre.  In  reviewiiig  the  CTente 
how  this  Goyemment  has  become  abolitionized.  some  &cts  deserye  especial  con- 
sideration.   The  Democracy  when,  by  tiie  8 1st  role  of  the  Honse  of  Represen- 
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tativefl,  they  exdaded  abobtion  petitions,  might  well  eUdm  to  be  a  constitntional 
party,  altliough  there  were  alwaye  bolters  on  tariffii  and  internal  improvemeoits. 
The  *Nortiiem  Democrats  told  their  constituents  the  South  would  not  submit  if  ' 
these  petitions  were  received,  and  thus  restrained  themselyes  at  home.  But 
two  distinguished  citizens  of  Georgia  were  elected  as  whigs  to  the  House  of 
Representatiyes,  and  by  their  Totes  this  rule  was  repealed  as  they  said  for  peace. 
The  Northern  Democrats  were  then  defeated  for  not  doing  what  men  m  the 
South  could  be  found  to  do.  And  thus  the  Hall  of  the  House  was  converted 
into  a  grand  abolition  theatre.  Are  these  the  men  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
South  with  all  that  eight  millions  of  iree  people  can  hold  dear?  Can  these 
men  successfully  lead  the  Democracy?  If  so,  it  is  time  the  party  was  dis- 
banded. From  pettifogging  statesmanship  like  this,  let  us  turn  to  a  sadder,  but 
&r  nobler  picture.  Mr.  CiQhoun,  under  whose  leadership  these  petitions  were 
excluded,  xpade  a  prediction  when  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Webster  to  sustain  him, 
which  he  did,  but  the  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  Mr.  Webster  was  repudiated  by 
Massachusetts.  And  it  is  a  strange  £Mt  that  the  last  time  his  living  presence 
adorned  the  Senate  Chamber,  after  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  scene  of 
his  many  triumphs,  and  turned  to  lay  him  down  to  die,  then  for  tlie  first  time 
abolition  petitions  were  formally  received  by  that  body.  How  the  fiendish 
wretches  did  squeak  and  gibber  over  the  dying  statesman.  I  mention  fiusts, 
because  it  is  time  the  South  should  know  her  men.  They  should  wear  their 
principles  upon  their  forehead.  There  are  men  in  the  South,  and  thank  God 
their  name  is  legion,  who,  inspired  by  a  noble  example  and  a  noble  patriotism, 

wlQ  strike, 

'*  For  th«ir  homss  and  flr«tldea, 
Th«  green  gr»TM  of  thslr  sirev' 

if  strike  ihey  must,  in  full  view  of  the  scaffold  and  the  halter. 


ART.  VI.-CAUSE8  OF  ARISTOCBACT  * 

This  book  is  a  mixtare  of  graceful  sketches  of  Southern 
society,  and  sound  and  eloquent  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
institution  of  slaverv.  It  is  written  by  D.  R.  Hundley,  Esq., 
and  is.  the  author's  nrst  appearance  in  the  literary  world.  In 
a  modest  preface,  he  bespeaks  for  his  work  a  candid  perusal, 
and  states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  narrate  facts  impar^ 
tially,  but  has  spoken  his  sentiments  plainly  and  truthfully. 
He  apprizes  the  reader  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  that 
although  subject  to  prejudices  in  common  with  men,  he  has 
tried  to  correct  them  by  study,  travel,  and  observation;  that 
having  equal  interests  in  both  the  North  and  South,  and  being 
educated  in  one,  and  born  and  raised  in  the  other,  he  thinks 
the  natural  equipoise  of  feelings  thus  produced,  together  with 
the  charity  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  have  enabled  him  to 
write  an  impartial  book.  We  agree  with  him  perfectly.  Al- 
though he  has  chosen  a  topic,  irritating  for  a  Southern  man  to 
write  on,  he  has  discussed  it  in  a  singularly  mild  and  cour- 
teous manner. 

•  Social  Bblatios  w  ovb  Bouthisv  Statbs.    Bf  D.  R.  HmuUeff,  Btq.   4to.,  pp.  387. 
Hsw-Tork,  X800. 
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The  sabjeot  divides  itself  into  two  principal  heads,  in  one 
of  which  he  portrays  in  a  pleasant  vein,  the  domestic,  and  in 
the  other,  the  political  relations  of  Sonthem  society.  From 
his  own  account,  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  ike 
peculiarities  of  both  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  and  we 
must  confess,  that  the  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject 
displayed  confirms  his  statement. 

The  thoughts  of  the  book  are  good ;  the  philosophical  theories 
of  civilization  advanced  often  ingenuous,  and  occasionally  we 
have  a  batch  of  profound  observations,  followed  by  a  course  of 
terse  and  guarded  logic.  It  is  a  comprehensive  resume  of  the 
political  issues  of  the  day,  and  gives  a  just  idea  of  Southern 
society  and  institutions ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
say,  should  not  have  mingled  sectional  questions  with  gossipy 
descriptions  of  society.  We  must  protest  against  this  wretched 
habit  of  our  authors — ^both  North  and  South — of  introducing 
into  all  themes  and  conversations,  however  trivial,  this  eternal 
question  of  slavery.  If  they  will  insist  on  talking  and  writing 
about  it,  in  the  name  of  good  taste  and  good  sense,  let  us 
have  debates,  lectures,  and  essays  devoted  especially  to  that 
object.     The  zeal  thus  shown  in  loading  novels,  history,  and 

EDctry  with  dull  disquisitions  on  local  institutions,  will  be 
ardly  appreciated  in  the  next  age.  Such  works  as  Uncle 
Torn^s  Cabin,  and  HildretVs  History  of  the  Union,  Sumner's 
oratorical  imitations  of  Demosthenes,  and  TowelPs  silly  pas- 
quirades,  will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  polemical  writings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  If  Philip  had  been  marching  with  a  Mace- 
donian army  to  our  capitol,  or  the  men  of  the  present  were 
corrupt  like  those  Juvenal  scourged,  there  would  be  some 
reason  in  the  spasms  of  the  declaimers,  and  the  dithyrambic 
ravings  of  the  poet.  The  pithy  songs  and  epigrams  that 
flame  up  against  the  stars,  midst  the  applause  and  excitement 
of  feverish  multitudes,  streaming  down  their  bright  trails  of 
eloquence,  and  bursting  in  sparkles  of  wit,  will  be  but  burnt 
sticks  to  future  ages ;  and  posterity  may  wonder  at  the  dark- 
ness thrown  around  political  truths  by  fanatic  blindness,  just 
as  we  do  at  the  obtuseness  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Middle 
Age,  whose  genius  and  logic  were  wasted  on  quibbles  and 
superstitions.  The  New-England  immortals,  who  are  so  anx- 
ious about  what  succeeding  generations  will  say  of  them,  and 
who  are  so  eager  to  forestall  future  judgment,  by  heaping 
praises  on  each  other's  works,  may  find  that  the  "  sharp  things 
against  slavery  have  leaded  their  wings  and  considerably 
lowered  their  soarings."     The  author  has  noble  company  to 
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keep,  in  this  fault,  and  though  this  may  console,  we  hope  it 
will  not  encourage  him  to  commit  the  same  error  again. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  of  the  book.  The  style  is 
very  uneven,  and  lacks  fluency  and  elaboration.  It  is  too 
often  quaint,  and  smacks  too  much  of  that  grave  naivete  and 
antique  construction,  that  we  see  in  very  old  writers,  and 
which  often  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  this  manner  is  generally  assumed  when  we 
treat  of  a  subject  in  a  humorous  or  burlesque  way,  and  is 
never  employed  in  serious  discussion.  His  sentences  are  not 
always  terse  or  skilfully  put  together,  or  the  knowledge  con- 
veyed well  digested.  The  facts  have  not  been  stored  away  in 
the  memory  with  logical  arrangement,  and  melted  up  in  fancy 
and  feeling  by  long  reflection,  until  mellowed  into  the  crystal 
wine  of  the  soul,  they  were  poured  out  in  a  fluent  tide  of  style 
and  thought  sparkling  with  wit  and  beauty,  and  flowing  with 
the  rythmical  music  of  stately  periods. 

Although  bold  and  honest  in  uttering  his  sentiments,  the 
author  has  in  some  instances  allowed  his  independence  to 
degenerate  into  rudeness,  and  does  not  in  all  cases  preserve  that 
quiet  dignity,  that  results  from  self-control  and  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  subject.  He  should  have  preserved  a  degree  of 
temperance  in  his  passion.  Temper  should  only  give  warmth 
to  eloquence,  point  to  wit,  and  polish  to  irony,  otherwise  it 
runs  into  scold  and  rant,  and  becomes  ludicrous.  Too  strong 
expressions  should  have  been  toned  down,  and  the  coarse  husk 
of  verbiage  that  conceals  the  thought  torn  away.  With  the 
art  of  the  lapidary,  many  a  good  thought  scattered  through  his 
pages,  might  have  been  rubbed  down  from  the  rough  diamond 
into  a  jewel  that  others  would  have  been  eager  to  wear  in  their 
speech  and  composition.  The  anecdotes  and  attempts  at 
humor  are  sometimes  unhappy,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  if  a  few  of  the  incidents  of 
the  author's  personal  experience  had  been  left  out.  The 
volume,  with  all  its  defects,  is  ably  written,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  patA>t  who  wishes  to  see  truth 
and  healthy  opinion  scattered  among  the  people.  Its  faults  are 
such  as  an  unexperienced  author  would  be  apt  to  commit,  and 
can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition,  without  marring  the 
solid  or  beautiful  qualities  of  the  work. 

There  are  many  fine  passages  in  the  volume  we  would  like 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  want  of  space  will  compel  us  to 
foirbear  quoting,  and  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  more 
attractive  part  of  the  heading:  ''Southern  Society  in  ite 
Domestic  Relations." 


yj 
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The  author  has  written  well  on  the  various  subjects  that 
compose  his  book,  and  we  cordially  endorse  the  greater  part 
of  his  sentimentsi  but  there  are  two  points  on  which  we  widely 
differ.  We  cannot  admit  his  classification  of  snob  and  gentle- 
man, or  the  justness  of  his  satire,  or  the  soundness  of  his  phi- 
losophy. The  same  mistaken  feeling  that  makes  him  turn  his 
batteries  against  the  snob,  induces  the  North  to  direct  their 
attacks  against  what  their  demagogues  sneeringly  term  the 
*'  Oligarchy."  The  same  idealty  that  he  scourges  the  snob,  for 
not  realizing  in  his  own  person,  is  scoldingly  held  up  for  us 
as  an  example,  while  Northern  piety,  itself,  falls  (bx  short  of 
it.  It  is  this  disposition  that  insists  on  the  attainment  of 
impossible  perfection,  and  that  denounces  individuals  and 
institutions  that  do  not  conform,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  the 
popular  ideal ;  that  in  connexion  with  envy,  give  birtii  to  so 
much  unjust  and  unreasonable  satire,  discontent  and  intoler- 
ance. Satire  proceeds  either  from  envy  or  indignant  virtue. 
The  latter  is  noble,  but  the  former  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  in- 
tolerance, and  is  die  bane  of  Republican  institutions.  The 
same  feeling  that  makes  us  declaim  against  the  luxuries  of  the 
wealthy,  and  denounce  the  rich  merchants, of  Wall-street  as 
snobs,  gratified  its  spite  in  ancient  times  by  ostracising  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Greeks,  and  making  renown  itself  a  crime. 
It  precipitated  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  great  measure  instigated  the  hor- 
rid excesses  that  followed.  It  is  wise  to  mistrust  the  inspira- 
tions of  reckless  satire,  and  not  allow  the  excitement  of  a 
brawling  multitude  to  league  us  in  with  their  cant,  that  comes 
of  the  carping  envy  of  inferior  natures.  We  even  doubt  whether 
the  anger  of  indignant  virtue,  that  kindled  the  malignant  fury 
of  Pope,  is  beneficial  to  society.  It  is  vain  to  say  tiiat  merit, 
irritated  at  seeing  the  unworthy  raised  to  position,  is  the  cause 
of  it.  Even  if  this,  were  true,  it  would  still  give  easy  credence 
to  slander,  and  by  its  endorsement  helfj^  to  ruin  pure  characters. 
Christ,  himself,  did  not  escape  calumny.  But  men  are  fond 
of  scandal,  and  like  a  quietllaugh  at  their  neighbor ;  and,  per- 
haps, we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  fact,  that  a  similar 
deprivation  of  office  has  been  substituted  for  exile  and  death 
by  the  greater  humanity  of  the  age. 

There  are  but  two  classes  at  the  North :  the  masses  and  the 
aristocracy ;  and  in  the  South,  slavery  may  be  added  to  these. 
Men  are  naturally  fond  of  praise  and  power,  and  every  one 
who  has  ambition  enough  to  aspire  to  gentlemanhood,  is 
already  half  an  aristocrat.    Unlike  other  countries,  our  aris- 
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tootaoy  is  bom  of  the  masses,  and  as  it  is  bnt  the  development  of 
the  intellect  of  the  talented  of  the  masses  in  the  various  pursuits 
of  life,  it  should  not  be  sneered  at  by  their  representatives. 
All  aristocrats  are  upstarts,  if  the  satirist's  views  are  correct, 
but  genius  and  energy  made  them  so ;  and  Pope,  with  his  dirty 
habits  and  great  pretensions,  aping  of  the  great,  was  a  greater 
snob,  according  to  this  theory,  than  Cromwell.  The  million 
must  always  be  rough,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  ignorant. 
Toil,  and  want  of  time  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  mind  and_ 
body,  makes  them  so.  They,  therefore,  resign  the  study  of 
art,  science,  literature,  fasluon,  to  those  who  have  genius, 
wealth,  leisure,  or  opportunity ;  while  they  build  our  ships 
and  temples,  and  fight  our  battles  under  the  instruction  of  the 
higher  class,  and  bide  the  time  when^  they,  too,  may  join  the 
throng  of  elegant  idlers.  It  is  vain  for  satire  to  storm ;  it  can- 
not level  the  high,  nor  raise  the  low.  Its  endeavors  are  vain, 
and  its  aims  false. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  sanction  this' fierce  declamation  against 
the  upper  society.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  the  most 
obtuse  that  it  is  wholly  unjust  Men  are  not  snobs  because 
they  are  wealthy,  and  should  not  be  censured  because 
they  show  an  ambition  to  put  on  good  manners,  and  live  gen- 
teelly. The  snob  and  parvenu  originated  in  the  sa^ne  feeling 
that  made  the  old  regime  envy  the  wealth  and  splendor  of 
Napoleon's  court.  They  stalked  through  the  Tuileries  the 
shadows  of  their  former  greatness,  and  sneered  at  the  Bona- 
partes  as  the  creatures  of  a  militaiy  upstart;  but  now  these 
princes  are  no  longer  upstarts,  but  the  arbitrators  of  Europe. 
Ar6  they  any  better  ?  It  is  well  not  to  sink  our  charity  in  envy. 
The  republic  protects  the  highest  and  the  humblest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  earnings ;  and  it  is  hardly  just  for  him, 
whom  idleness,  extravagance,  or  misfortunes  have  kept  poor, 
to  ridicule  those  who  have  toiled  for  their  comforts  with 
honesty  and  prudence. 

Conceit  makes  each  one  consider  his  own  style  of  living  the 
most  genteel,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  virtue,  because  it 
makes  us  contented  with  out  lot.  The  poor  satirize  the 
mechanic  for  waste  and  fashion ;  they,  the  middle  class ;  they, 
the  aristocracy  ;  and  these  the  high  society  of  kings,  showing 
how  relative  a  thing  is  envy,  and  how  universal,  conceit.  In 
our  censures  of  those  above  us,  we  forget  their  ostentation  is 
for  our,  as  well  as  their  benefit.  One  of  the  greatest  means 
of  relieving  the  necessities  of  a  laboring  population,  and  one  of 
the  principal  stimulants  of  industry  and  invention,  and  of 
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progress  in  art,  mnsio,  and  literature,  is  in  the  enormous  expen* 
ditures  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  What  would  become  of 
poetry  and  belles-lettres,  and  the  immortal  statues  and  paint- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  if  there  had  not  been  wealth  to  pur- 
chase, or  leisure  to  enjoy?  Opulence  and  idleness  produced 
a  demand  for  these,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts,  and  hence  their 
existence. 

If  the  rich  classes  were  to  live  in  all  the  prim  propriety  of 
the  Puritan  and  amass  without  spending,  we  think  we  haz- 
ard nothing  in  saying,  that  the  world  would  be  bankrupt 
and  revolutionized  in  a  short  time.  The  poor  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  manufactories  would  stop  working,  com- 
mercial exchanges  cease,  and  commerce  become  stagnant.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  modem  society  to  encourage  ex- 
penditure to  that  point  that  is  not  destructive  of  heal&  and 
morals.  It  lightens  the  toils  of  the  poor  and  prevents  the  con- 
centration of  property ;  and  if  it  carries  with  it  seeming  ap- 
pearances of  evil,  we  roust  bear  with  it  as  one  of  the  compen- 
satory provisions,  by  which  Nature  balances  the  social  sys- 
tem. And  in  this,  we  find  the  Bible  inculcating  as  wise  a 
philosophy  as  on  other  subjects  relating  to  society.  We  are 
commanded  to  furnish  the  necessary  comforts  to  our  families, 
and  while  we  are  cursed  for  deserting  them,  are  forbid  to 
hoard.  If  we  were  Christians  enough  to  obey  these  com- 
mands, what  salutary  changes  might  be  wrought  ?  Fourier 
might  then  think  his  social  system  folly,  and  fanatics  allow 
that  the  proper  and  only  way  to  reform  men  was  to  distribute 
Bibles  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christ  instead  of  those  ot 
Party.  Hence,  we  see  that  it  is  envy,  or  mistaken  notions  of 
virtue,  that  satirizes  the  ostentation  of  the  rich,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  these  specious  delusions  of  prejudice  and 
imagination,  which,  while  they  seem  to  brighten,  make  life 
more  wretched.  This  kind  of  satire  oftener  proceeds  from  one 
repining  envy  of  a  bad  heart  or  unhealthy  mind,  than  from 
indignant  virtue.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  author 
has  a  bad  heart  or  unhealthy  mind,  but  that  in  this  instance, 
he  has  been  led  away  by  a  needless  imitation  of  what  he  has 
read.  The  truly  magnanimous  lament  the  imperfections  of 
the  social  system,  and  pity  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
chastening  with  a  gentle  wit  and  refined  humor  where  re- 
formation is  possible,  but  with  a  friendly  hand  veiling  from 
sight  those  defects  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  nature  as  the 
spots  of  the  sun  are  of  his  disc.  True,  expense  and  ostenta- 
tion may  sometimes  run  into  lavish,  and  into  fashionable  dis- 
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sipation  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  wise  to  copy  these. 
We  admire  the  style  of  city  millionaires ;  we  like  to  gaze  on 
palaces  and  rich  furniture,  or  masses  of  rich  plate ;  the  etage 
shelved  with  its  rare  curiosities  gratifies  and  amuses;  and 
a  coach,  though  escorted  by  liveried  out-riders  and  with  panels 
blazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  excites  no  anger.  Frescoed 
ceilings  and  grand  paintings  and  family  portraits ;  galleries 
of  art,  Italian  gardens  and  roomy  parks ;  lakes  and  summer 
houses;  blooded  stock,  pastures  of  red  Devons,  and  stables 
filled  with  fast  spans  of  Morgan  geldings,  may  be  admired, 
but  it  may  be  too  cumbrous  and  dazzling  for  our  plainer  no- 
tions and  quieter  habits  ;  but  is  this  a  reason  why  we  should 
turn  with  the  zeal  of  a  Muezin,  to  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  storm  to  the  people,  "  that  Smitli  is  a  fop  and  cor- 
rupt, and  has  got  a  vast  deal  of  money  and  we  have  none  ?" 
We  may  prefer  a  moderate  establishment,  and  think  a  cot- 
tage sheltered  by  a  few  old  trees,  a  small  lavm  set  off  with 
rare  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  garden  and  orchard,  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  some  pleasant  city,  more  tasteful  and  in  better 
keeping  with  the  generality  of  republican  fortunes  ;  but  this 
is  an  honest  choice  which  we  can  enjoy  without  wishing  to 
turn  our  wealthy  neighbors  into  country  gentlemen  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Social  rank  will  always  exist  under 
every  form  of  government;  and  it  is  vain  for  Lycurguses  to 
attempt  its  abolition  by  trying  to  level  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment with  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  It  was  not  successful  in 
Sparta.  The  head  men  still  kept  up  a  little  private  coterie 
in  exclusive  secrecy.  Success  in  such  reforms  generally  lead 
to  ruin,  and  their  effects  were  witnessed  in  the  universal  bar- 
barism that  followed  the  destruction^  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  when  we  level  the  high  classes,  we 
level  civilization  too,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  rush  in  suicide  to 
get  rid  of  the  toothache.!  American  aristocracy  owes  its  posi- 
tion to  its  intellect.  It  possesses  no  exclusive  privileges,  and 
is  not  of  that  hereditary  sort  that  justly  deserves  the  hate  of 
a  republican.  The  dignity  of  high  station,  like  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  or  the  President's  chair,  is  open  to  all  who  have  talent 
or  ambition  to  reach  it. 

It  is  the  wealth,  brains  and  refinement  of  aristocracy,  that 
formed,  and  now  controls  and  preserves  the  freedom  of  our 
country.  It  only  asks  the  masses  for  laborers  and  soldiers, 
and  in  return  gives  them  liberty.  The  real  civilization  of  a 
country  is  in  its  aristocracy,  and  our  very  freedom  is  owing 
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to  the  rebellions  resistance  of  the  proud.  The  Barons  of  Rnn- 
nymede  exacted  the  Magna  Charta.  The  Sidneys  and  Hamp- 
dens  were  the  martys  that  died  for  right,  and  it  was  the  oonn- 
try  squires  and  commonalty,  the  literary  and  scientific,  that 
fought  with  pen  and  sword  for  political  reform  in  England. 
The  ignorant  laborer  pounding  stones  in  the  streets  of  London 
thinks  only  of  his  wages  and  his  pot  of  beer.  The  masses  are 
moulded  in  soldiers  and  artisans  by  intellect,  just  as  matter 
and  the  elements  of  nature  are  made  in  telegraphs  and  steam 
engines.  Mind  is  the  controlling  power ;  and  it  is  to  this  our 
aristocracy  owe  their  position.  The  higher  classes  in  every 
country  contain  within  their  own  circle  pretty  much  all  the 
refinement,  morals,  and  education  of  the  age. 

As  we  descend  the  scale  towards  barbarism,  roughness,  igno- 
rance, and  licentiousness  increase,  and  we  find  that  to  suppose 
virtue  or  refinement,  is  to  pre-suppose  a  cultivation.  The  poor, 
who  labor  all  the  day,  are  too  tared  at  night  to  study  books. 
If  you  make  them  learned,  they  soon  forget  all  that  is  not 
necessary  in  the  common  transactions  of  life.  Use  and  value 
is  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  men  and  things,  and 
they  therefore  see  no  enjoyment  in  the  practices  of  the  wealthy. 
Books  are  detested,  gardens  and  villas  considered  folly — and 
their  literature  and  fine  arts  consist  in  a  funny  picture  or  a 
coarse  ballad.  So  true  it  is,  that  education  and  taste  in  the 
individual,  and  civilization  in  the  nation,  begin  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  and  leisure.  The  literary  and  ecclesiastioal 
aristocracy  preserve  our  taste,  morals,  and  learning,  and  the 
wealthy  our  manners  and  refinement,  and  keep  in  order  the 
affairs  of  state  and  commerce,  while  the  farmers  attend  to  the 
agricultural  interests.  Wealth  and  fame,  learning  and  accom- 
plishments—are as  much  the  acquisition  of  tact,  energy,  and 
prudence,  as  of  genius,  and  were  ordained  by  nature  to  rule 
and  civilize  men.  The  ways  of  riches  and  knowledge  are 
democratic,  and  therefore  open  to  all ;  but  only  the  wise  or 
talented  ever  tread  them.  ^Itis  money,  managed  by  brains,  that 
sets  Art  and  Science  to  workj  to  make  paintings  and  statuary, 
poetry  and  telegraphs.  Our  genius  is  inspired  by  our  avarice 
and  variety.  Want  made  Goldsmith  immortal — and  showed 
Turner  how  to  paint,  and  taught  Watts  how  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries of  mechanical  problems,  and  incarnate  its  principles  in 
the  steam-engine.  What  would  have  all  these  done,  but  for 
the  wealthy  patrons  who  had  money  to  purchase,  and  leisure 
to  enjoy  these  works,  and  whose  avarice  again  lead  them  to 
build  ships  and  railroads,  and  apply  the  discoveries  of  science 
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to  a  praotical  use  ?  All  know  the  difficulties  that  oppose  the 
introduction  of  new  discoveries.  The  coach-drivers  thought 
that  steam-cars  would  ruin  their  occupation  ;  the  seamstresses 
that  the  sewing-machine  would  throw  them  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  capitalist  taking  the  ideas  of  tactless  genius, 
thinks  there  is  a  fortune  for  both  in  the  invention,  and  the 
avarice  of  one  class  opposes,  and  that  of  the  other  assists  in, 
the  introduction  of  a  benefaction.  The  truth  is,  all  passions 
are  put  in  the  heart  for  important  purposes,  and  what  seems 
avarice  in  moneyed  men  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of 
modern  civilization.  Only  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  tact,  ac- 
quire, and  they  will  always  rule.  They  are  the  gift^  of  nature, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  republican.  The  rank  of  genius  is  the 
only  exclusive  rank  in  republics,  and  holy  records  tell  us  it 
exists  in  heaven.  It  is  naturally  genteel  and  aristocratic, 
and  of  all  powers  it  alone  has  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  one 
way  or  other  it  will  rule.  It  may  develop  itself  in  literature, 
or  money  making,  but  it  will  rule,  and  men  and  nature  must 
submit  to  its  sway.  "  It  is  not  true  of  wealth,"  envy  may 
exclaim  ''  The  trader  becomes  rich  by  extortionate  charges." 
This  is  only  the  case  with  a  few.  You  say  a  trader  cheats  I 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  His  avarice  appraises^  the  article  at 
a  high  price,  and  yours  at  a  low  one.  Who  is  right  ?  Your 
judgments  differ,  and  your  wants  compel  an  exchange,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  trade.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  is  the 
hundred  per  cent,  profit  of  the  trader  bad  as  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Grreek  slave,  or  the  fabulous  sums  paid  the  old 
masters  for  trifling  works  of  art.  The  statue  and  the  painting 
are  practically  worthless.  The  one  is  a  piece  of  canvass,  the 
other  a  piece  of  marble — and  their  value  is  more  in  the  soul 
of  the  buyer  than  in  the  linen  or  stone  ;  and  yet  you  denounce 
the  rich  trader.  Why  not  denounce  Greenough,  whose  figures 
disgrace  the  pedestals  where  they  stand  at  the  National  Cap- 
itol ? 

Our  aristocracy  is  but  the  flowering  of  democratic  genius 
and  industry,  and  the  masses  constitute  the  soil  in  which  its 
roots  are  earthed,  and  whence  they  draw  their  nourishment. 
The  masses  look  to  an  enrolment  in  its  order  as  a  reward  of 
their  toils,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  is  the  source  of  all  its 
accessions,  and  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  those  who  con- 
stitute it— prevents  it  from  degenerating  into  an  exclusive 
caste.  To  satirize  it,  therefore,  is  really  to  stigmatize  the  peo- 
ple, forit  is  made  up  of  the  finer  specimens  of  themselves.  It 
is,  then,  a  mistaken  notion,  that  republics  do  not  tolerate  both 
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aristocracy  and  democracy.  Republics  are  not  pnre  democra- 
cies ;  nor  is  this  the  real  meaning  of  modern  freedom,  but  it  is 
in  the  idea  of  universal  toleration  of  all  castes,  opinions,  and 
religions,  that  do  not  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  class  by  whom 
it  was  formed.  Political  equality  is  the  only  equality  in  a 
republic,  and  it  is  the  only  equality  that  a  man  of  sense  ever 
expects  to  find  anyvvhere  or  at  any  time.  There  are  ranks  in 
Heaven  itself,  where  the  intellect  or  virtue  of  the  greater  arch- 
angels diiTer  from  those  of  the  lesser,  as  one  '^  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory."  A  republic  confers  no  titles  and  entails  no 
estates,  nor  does  it  compel  the  refined,  the  educated,  or  wealthy, 
to  mingle  in  fraternity  with  those  with  whom  there  is  no  com- 
mon bond  of  sympathy,  but  that  Christian  pity  and  favor  of  the 
patron,  and  gratitude  of  the  client,  that  we  call  love.  Our 
republic  protects  and  tolerates  ha\h  beggar  and  nabob,  and 
they  never  meet  as  equals,  only  at  the  polls. 

The  fact  is,  the  acts  and  professions  of  men  are  widely  at 
variance,  and  a  pharisaical  vanity  often  makes  us  think  we 
are  gentlemen  or  Christians,  when  our  faults  are  only  con- 
cealed from  sight  by  a  delusion,  that  others  call  hypocrisy. 
The  sooner  this  is  understood,  the  sooner  we  will  have  real 
virtue  and  common  sense  in  society.  We  profess  to  imitate 
models  high  above  the  attainment  of  human  nature,  and  we 
are  harsh  toward  those  who  fall  below? it.  It  is  wiser  to 
acknowledge  that  we  cannot  reach  the  standard,  but  while  we 
shape  our  conduct  by  it,  have  mercy  on  ourselves  and  our 
friends  when  we  come  short  of  it.  The  Catholic  church  is  the 
only  one  that  comprehends  and  practises  Christianity  in  this 
respect.  Its  pale  comprises  the  whole  world  in  the  embrace  of 
its  sympathies — as  our  republic,  on  certain  conditions,  the  cit- 
izens of  all  nations  as  its  subjects ;  but  all  this  is  deformed 
by  its  superstitions,  and  though  its  charity  is  wide,  its  tolera- 
tion is  narrow.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  satirists,  as  well  as 
envy,  and  makes  us  find  fault  with  those  above  us  for  not 
being  perfect  gentlemen,  and  those  below  us  for  being  bad  ser- 
vants. We  constantly  see  instances  of  it.  Our  prejudices  are 
so  strong  in  favor  of  an  ideality,  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  an  aristocrat,  and  while 
we  think  ourselves  free  from  the  taint  we  sneer  at  in  those 
above  us,  we  think  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  admit  as  equals 
those  below  us. 

Men  naturally  love  to  play  the  aristocrat.  Money  or  fame, 
popularity  or  learning,  make  us  haughty  and  ostentatious ;  and 
if  we  do  not  show  them  in  style  of  living,  or  pride  of  purse, 
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we  will  ia  the  pride  of  learning,  or  pedantry  of  conversation. 
We  find  these  pecaliarities  in  both  the  savage  and  civilized. 
The  Spaniard  noticed  them  in  Mexico,  and  the  Puritan  in  New- 
England.  A  gift  of  colored  beads  makes  the  beggar  a  chief- 
tain in  the  estimation  of  his  Indian  acquaintances  ;  and,  hence, 
the  same  principle  that  makes  the  rich  love  ostentation,  makes 
the  multitude  admire  the  finery.  When  men  acquire  wealth, 
they  naturally  spend  it  in  stylish  living,  and  the  admiration  ojf 
the  masses  growing  into  envy,  lampoons  decency  as  ostenta- 
tion, and  dignity  as  pride.  Mrs.  Potiphar  enjoys  a  palatial 
residence,  splendid  rose-wood,  Turkey  carpets,  heavy  plate,  and 
profuse  jewelry.  Her  chariot  bowls  along  the  street,  amidst 
the  clatter  of  liveried  outriders ;  and  the  hats  of  stiff  nabobs 
fly  off  in  every  direction  at  her  nod.  Another,  with  better 
taste,  prefers  a  country  seat  among  the  Highlands,  with  books, 
pictures,  gardens,  and  the  society  of  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific ;  but  all  who  are  healthy  will  have  fine  horses,  and  good 
wines,  and  will  enjoy  life  just  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
instead  of  passing  it  in  the  gloom  of  a  sickly  asceticism.  We 
look  for  our  ideals  of  gentlemen  in  society,  but  only  find  them 
in  novels,  and  are  forced  at  last  to  confess  that  all  gentlemen 
are  more  or  less  aristocrats,  and  all  aristocrats,  more  or  less 
snqbs.  We  find  snobbery  everywhere,  just  as  we  do  pride, 
selfishness,  or  any  other  passion.  In  the  conventional  gentle- 
man, it  is  concealed  beneath  the  polish  of  a  smooth  exterior ;  in 
the  snob,  frankly  and  coarsely  prominent.  This  may  be 
lamentable,  but  it  is  the  same  human  nature  handed  down  by 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  will  not  change  itself  any  more 
than  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  will  its  color.  As  before  stated, 
our  passions  have  been  placed  in  the  heart  for  important  pur- 
poses, and  when  they  are  equalized  in  a  temperate  medium, 
balanced  character  and  intellect  being  given,  make  a  Washing, 
ton. 

We  find  aristocracy  everywhere.  To  be  a  gentleman,  is  to 
be  a  person  of  considerable  vanity,  pride,  and  artfulness,  with 
self-control  and  dignity,  and  in  this  we  find  the  base  of  all 
aristocratic  feeling.  Whenever  a  person  rises  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellows,  he  assumes  a  degree  of  show,  luxury,  and 
dignity.  He  purchases  his  coach  for  ease  and  respectability  ; 
he  furbishes  up  the  old  homestead ;  he  gives  and  receives  in- 
vitations to  dinners;  cards  are  struck  off,  dancing-masters 
brought  in  requisition  to  polish  up  the  uncouth  members  of 
the  family,  who  are  finally  handecl  over  to  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances, to  be  chaperoned  into  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and 
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respectability.  Being  important,  he  becomes  flslttered.  This 
proiduces  conceit  and  vanity.  Conceit  brings  forth  pride  and 
vanity,  a  fondness  for  style.  Being  wealthy,  he  groups 
haughty,  and  delights  in  the  exercise  of  power ;  this  results  in 
taste  and  luxury,  and  refinement,  and  these,  together  with  the 
amenities  and  pleasures  of  society  being  habitual,  grow  neces- 
sary, and  he  becomes  tedious,  and  can  endure  no  other. 
Thus  he  is  an  aristocrat  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

This  is  true  of  all  classes  in  our  country,  even  including  the 
clergy.  How  many  ministers  can  we  find  who  will  consent  to 
travel  barefooted,  with  the  gown,  the  scrip,  and  the  staff,  and 
depend  on  wayside  sermons,  and  the  cold  charities  of  the 
world,  for  a  dinner  ?  How  many  will  consent  to  wash  the 
leprous  feet  of  the  diseased,  and  fraternize  on  intimate  terms 
with  a  61thy  negro,  or  ignorant  Irishman?  How  often  do  we 
hear  of  ministers  living  on  our  beautiful  rivers,  speaking  of 
their  dogs  and  guns,  their  boats,  their  villa,  their  pictures, 
gardens,  and  books  ?  What  would  Jeremiah  say  to  this  ?  Is 
it  not  right  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  these  refined  gentlemen 
would  wallow  in  a  mire  of  equality  and  fraternity  with  the 
bogtrotters,  and  snuff  the  democratic  odors  of  the  working 
suit  ?  Verily,  it  is  as  much  the  province  of  Christianity  to 
make  men  clean  and  polite,  as  it  is  to  make  them  moral  and 
intelligent ;  and  he  who  is  not  an  adept  in  all  of  these,  is  but 
an  incipient  Christian.  Ministers,  therefore,  are  no  more 
bound  to  lower  themselves  to  a  childlike  equality  with  dirty 
parishioners,  than  archangel^  are  to  resign  their  dignity  and 
place  to  a  doctor  of  divinity.  The  ministers  will  say,  **  We 
will  tell  you  how  to  save  your  souls,  but  we  cannot  be  account- 
able for  their  loss.  We  will  preach  pithy  sermons  to  relieve 
the  ennui  of  your  Sunday  mornings,  and  prevent  you  from 
sleeping  in  your  pews  ;  we  will  visit  the  poor  with  charity,  and 
try  to  make  the  vulgar  more  decent  and  loss  selfish ;  but  it 
must  be  as  the  ministrant  angel,  who  walks  amidst  profound 
respect,  and  has  nothing  touched  but  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
We  must  be  encouraged  with  your  brightest  smile,  caressed 
with  your  sweetest  phrase  ;  furnished  with  a  snug  parsonage, 
and  a  splendid  church,  where  on  week  nights  we  shall  lecture 
on  profane  subjects,  and  will  expect  a  due  agility  among  the 
gold-headed  canes,  and  due  applause  from  fair  hands  that  shine 
with  jewels.  Is  this  not  just  ?  Do  you  expect  beings  who  are 
the  paragons  of  human  morals,  refined  with  a  taste  for  music, 
literature,  melo-dramatio  oratory,  not  to  be  fond  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  and  high  society,  and  not  to  receive  disgust  from 
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the  low  ?  Is  he  not  the  finest  example  given  by  oar  civiliza- 
tion ?  And  do  yoa  expect  him  to  love  barbarism  ?  He  may 
endure,  and  try  to  love  a  heathen,  but  he  will  n^ver  succeed  in 
making  him  an  associate. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  satire,  but  merely 
describe  nature,  such  as  she  is  now  and  will  ever  be,  and 
whom  we  cannot  change  any  more  than  the  manner  of  growth 
in  a  tree  or  flower.  We  are  glad  to  see  ministers  gentlemen, 
and  enjoying  themselves,  instead  of  being  dirty  monks,  flagel- 
lating each  other  in  the  dark  cells  of  lousy  convents,  like  the 
oflioerc  of  justice  chastising  a  criminal  condemned  to  the  lash. 
We  like  to  see  them  and  others  defy  the  fierce  sneer  of  igno- 
rant or  malicious  envy,  that  we  hear  is  ^^  whispered  in  an 
underbreath  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  and  which 
is  ready  to  cry  to  the  mob  in  the  first  excitement,  "  Down  with 
the  aristocrats,"  and  point  with  the  menacing  finger  of  the  in- 
cendiary to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 

But  to  go  back,  it  is  power  that  makes  the  gentleman,  and  ^ 
the  gentleman  and  power  both  that  make  the  laristocrat.  It  may 
be  fame,  or  money,  or  learning,  but  still  it  is  power,  and  not 
slavery.  It  is  not  the  grace,  or  courtesy,  or  address,  for  it  is 
often  necessary  to  dispense  with  these.  We  cannot  always 
blame  the  great  or  wealthy  for  coldness,  however  provoking  it 
may  be.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  over- 
politeness  to  the  many.  It  is  policy,  not  want  of  gentility, 
that  makes  them  rude  or  formal.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
be  careful  to  whom  they  speak,  or  on  whom  they  smile.  The 
world  considers  this  a  sort  of  promise  of  future  favor,  and 
smiling  on  others  might  be  expensive.  They  cannot  oblige  all 
with  loans,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  name  of  mean- 
ness, or  fickleness,  from  our  disappointment.  No  estate  would 
be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  multitude,  and 
yet  the  multitude  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  they  have  a 
friend's  title  to  the  purse  of  a  rich  acquaintance.  In  being 
hail-fellow-welUmet  with  all,  he  would  incur  numerous  obliga- 
tions that  honor  would  compel  him  to  satisfy,  and  this  would 
be  as  bad  as  trumpeting  your  charities,  and  placing  a  sign 
over  your  door,  "  The  poor  furnished  with  money  here  !" 
The  great  have  their  smiles  and  manners,  but  they  keep  them 
at  home,  where  they  unbend  among  their  friends.  It 
will  bo  found  that  gentility  is  always  just  in  proportion  to 
power.  Even  an  Irishman  is  a  "  Gintleman  be  Jasis,"  just 
preceding  an  election,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  his  temporary 
power  in  bobing  cups  with  his  betters,  and  telling  of  his  an- 
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cestry.  All  ape  fashion  more  or  less,  and  dislike  to  be  con- 
sidered out  of  the  mode ;  and  as  the  vulgar  can  acquire  the 
exterior  and  manners  of  a  gentleman  as  easy  as  a  prince,  and 
perhaps  by  arts  of  popularity  might  be  considered  more  gen- 
teel than  the  prince,  it  follows  that  the  word  "  snob  "  is  mere 
term  of  reproach  against  those  who,  by  energy  and  talent,  have 
risen  above  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  their  class.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  acts  of  the  schoolboy,  who  makes  mouths  at 
his  teachers.  If  the  vulgar  rich  are  snobs,  who  awk^wardly 
ape  gentility,  what  would  we  call  the  renowned  literateurs 
who  scorned^the  arts  of  refinement  and  the  converse  of  gentle- 
men? We  remember  Goldsmith  to  have  talked  of  his  distin- 
guished relations,  and  of  Wordsworth  leaving  the  print  of  his 
dirty  fingers  on  the  books  of  his  friends,  to  their  great  disgust 
We  recall  to  mind  Johnson  trying  to  be  decent,  and  in  the 
elegant  parlors  of  Mrs.  Thrall,  pouring  out  his  conversation  as 
an  elephant  roars  out  his  anger,  or  a  hand-organ  grinds  out  its 
tunes  with  no  grace  or  variety  of  expression.  We  read  of 
Bennett  trying  to  be  virtuous,  and  Greeley  clean,  though 
this  may  be  a  slander.  Are  these  snobs  ?  No,  say  you,  but 
gentlemen  by  their  power,  who  are  tenants  of  the  title,  as  a 
widower  is  of  the  property  of  his  deceased  wife  in  England, 
by  courtesy.  Aristocracy,  then,  is  everywhere,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  slavery.  Although  our  "oligarchy"  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  we  flatter  ourselves  its  members  are  not 
really  so  aristocratic  as  our  neighbors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
are  infinitely  more  polished,  learned,  and  graceful.  Southern 
men  and  women  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  their  British 
progenitors,  both  in  health  and  morals.  The  fine  climate,  so 
favorable  to  out-door  exercise  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
rollicking  sports  so  fashionable  among  the  wealthy,  are  won- 
derfully productive  of  a  heavy-jawed  and  beetUng-browed 
race,  of  tall  and  lithe  forms  to  grace  a  parlor,  the  brawny 
arms  and  broad  chests  for  the  chase,  and  sonorous  voices  and 
sharp  appetites  to  make  them  genial  over  their  wines  and  din- 
ners. Our  very  customs  are  the  effects  of  our  cheerful  tem- 
pers and  generous  natures,  although  the  exclusion  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  conservative  influence  of  African  slavery,  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  enabled  us  to  retain  the  habits  and  pecuUar- 
ities  of  character,  and  we  might  add,  the  stout  physical  prow- 
ess of  our  transatlantic  cousins.  The  festivals  and  merrv- 
makings  of  Christmas,  the  fox-chase,  and  the  elegant  amuse- 
ment of  the  angler,  still  hold  their  places  in  the  Southern 
heart.     The  cedar  and  cressina  deck  our  homes  and  churches 
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instead  of  the  holly,  and  the  roses  of  the  East  have  taken  the 
plaoe  of  the  hawthorn  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  May-queen. 
The  poetical  custom,  when  once  a  year  the  Catholics  of  Louis- 
iana deck  the  graves  of  their  friends  with  flowers,  and  the 
gayety  of  their  carnival  and  fairs,  still  remind  us  of  the  early 
days  of  English  history,  while  the  cow-bellowes  de  Rakin  of  Ala- 
bama recalls  to  the  student^s  mind  the  masks  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  religious  festivals  in  which  it  originated.  Our 
people  still  leave  the  ills  of  society  to  legislators,  and  bad 
morals  to  their  ministers,  and  bate  not  one  jot  that  cheerfulness 
of  spirit  that  forgets  politics  in  the  active  enjoyment  of  the 
hour. 

This  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  nervousness,  fanaticism, 
and  superstition,  we  see  in  the  Northern  people,  and  which  we 
think  is  caused  by  disease  resulting  from  a  sedentary  life 
through  long  winters  over  hot  stoves.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Southern  society  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  the 
Northern,  and  that  Southerners  are  a  gayer  and  healthier 
people ;  but  we  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  result  of  any 
mental  superiority.  We  naturally  look  for  that  sylph-like 
grace  and  beauty  and  vivacity  in  woman,  when  we  find  her 
in  a  Southern  clime,  where  Nature  herself  has  spread  her  most 
sacred  charms,  and  made  the  sky  so  blue,  the  air  so  soft  and 
sweet,  the  earth  so  draped  in  flowers,  and  where  brighter  birds 
glance  through  the  glooms  of  scented  forests,  and  sing  richer 
songs.  There  more  glowing  suns  sparkle  through  a  trans- 
parent firmament,  enriching  the  colors  they  light,  and  the 
evening  is  transfigured  in  the  flush  and  glory  of  its  clouds, 
that  reflect  their  warmth  on  a  gorgeous  vegetation,  and  bluer 
nights  sparkle  with  clearer  stars,  and  breathe  a  finer  fragrance. 
Here  we  would  expect  woman  beautiful,  and  man  brave  and 
courteous,  and  one  a  natural  lady,  and  the  other  a  natural 
gentleman,  whose  graces  flow  from  the  same  source  that  makes 
the  waters  gush  from  the  earth  in  a  fountain  of  diamonds,  or 
the  clambering  vine  lovely,  or  the  oak  it  clasps  venerable. 
Our  ladies  are  certainly  more  sensible  and  modest,  and  our 
children  more  child-like  and  obedient.  Society  is  not  so  full 
of  isms^  and  is  freer  from  that  boorish  roughness  and  affected 
independence,  which  even  the  boys  in  our  own  cities  are  be- 
ginning to  catch,  and  which  has  made  them  pert  and  foppish, 
and  given  them  that  half  blush  of  rowdy  insolence  ashamed 
at  its  own  daring,  and  the  excited  voice  and  flurried  manner 
in  their  address,  instead  of  the  modest  deference  and  ingenu- 
ousness we  so  much  admire  in  foreign  youth.     Our  ladies  are 
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domestic  in  their  habits,  and  chaste  in  the  dignity  of  a  Lucre- 
tia ;  and  while,  lilce  her,  they  consider  it  a  wife's  duty  to  be  at 
home  spinning,  and  surrounded  by  her  maidens — like  a  modem 
woman,  conspicuous  in  Southern  society,  and  no  less  noble, 
they  can  appear  among  queens  and  nobles  on  state  occasions, 
with  that  quiet  confidence  and  ease,  that  seems  to  lose  the 
remembrance  of  self  in  the  wit  and  grace  of  conversation 
and  in  those  charms  that  give,  while  they  seem  to  receive, 
delight. 

ART.  VII.-WORCESTER'S  AND  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

Messrs.  Hickuko,  Swan  &  Brewer,  of  Boston,  have  just  pub- 
lished, in  most  luxurious  typography,  the  great  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  by  Dr.  J.  £.  Worcester,  of  Cambridge,  upon  which  it 
is  understood  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  past.  The  series  of 
dictionaries  heretofore  compiled  by  this  gentleman,  have  been  but 
preparatory  labors  to  this,  the  magnum  opus  of  his  literary  life.*  The 
year  1860,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  rendered  memorable  in  the  history 
of  American  literature,  by  this  imporU.nt  contribution  to  the  lexicog- 
raphy of  our  language ;  and,  afler  a  careful  examination,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  no  dictionary  of  the  English  language  so  pre- 
eminently meritorious  in  as  many  re&pects,  has  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  work  in  1755. 

Since  that  period,  about  sixty  English  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
of  various  kinds,  of  more  or  less  pretension,  have  been  published  in 
England;  and  about  one  half  as  many  in  America.  The  authors  of  all 
of  them  have  been  indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  most  of  their 
material  and  its  arrangement,  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Each  may  have  added 
6ome  specialty  of  his  own.  Walker  literally  copied  his  vocabulary,  and 
adopted  in  gross,  his  ^orthography  and  definitions,  but  devoted  himself 
chiefly,  and  with  great  success,  to  the  department  of  pronunciation ;  and 
had  the  English  language  remained  stationary,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  a  new  pronouncing  dictionary  to  this  day.  Richardson's 
labors  were  principally  in  the  field  of  etymology,  and  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  perplexing  branch  of  lexicography,  ^.re  held 
in  great  and  deserved  estimation.  He  has  also  thrown  mvch  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  language,  by  giving  the  successive  meanings 
of  words  at  different  periods,  illustrated  by  appropriate  quotations  in 
chronological  order,  from  both  the  old  and  the  modem  authors. 

In  1814,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  published  an  edition  of  Johnson,  in 
which  he  added  largely  to  the  vocabulary ;  and  in  1828,  Noah  Web- 
ster, in  bis  American  Dictionary,  then  first  published,  made  still 
more  extensive  additions ;  and,  at  the  Eame  time,  re-defined  the 
words,  in  many  instances,  in  language  more  apt,  compendious,  and 
comprehensive,  than  that  of  Johnson.  His  etymologies  were  also 
greatly  superior.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Webster  bad  been  con- 
tent with  this  honor,  but  unwisely  for  his  own  reputation,  he  attempted 
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• 
to  introduce  innovations  of  the  most  radical  character  into  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  language,  on  the  pretence  of  reducing  it  to  greater 
uniformity  ;  in  some  cases,  hy  following  more  closely  its  analogies,  and 
in  others,  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  more  correct  etymologies. 
Son^e  of  these  innovations,  such  as  "oifcer,"  "Mred,"  **/(p/A«r," 
''lether;'  'turky;'  ''iland^'  "uwwn«i,"  "bridegoom;'  &c.,  were 
received  with  so  much  derision,  that  even  Webster  himself  abandoned 
them  in  the  next  edition  of  his  dictionary.  Other  innovations  of  a 
different  character,  proposed  by  him,  have  been  partially  received  in 
this  country,  but  they  have  found  no  favor  ]n  England.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  following : 

1.  The  change  of  re  into  er,  as  in  centre^  metre,  theatre,  &c  ;  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  the  change  being,  to  bring  them  into  analogy 
with  cider,  chamber,  diameter,  and  other  words  of  the  same  class,  intro- 
duced into  the  language  from  the  French.  This  might  have  b^en  a 
very  good  reason  if  Dr.  MTebster  had  been  called  upon  to  form  a  new 
language,  on  a  strict  principle  of  uniformity,  or  even  to  introduce  a 
new  class  of  words  into  a  language  already  formed,  but  surely  it  is 
a  ridiculously  insufficient  one,  for  unsettling  a  long-established  usage. 
It  would  be  a  folly,  similar  to  that  of  pulling  down  a  well-built 
edifice,  because  some  of  its  foundation  stones  were  not  so  well  shapen 
as  others  placed  in  juxta- position  taken  from  the  same  quarry.  Uni- 
•formity  may  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  may  be  desirable  in  mould- 
ing the  orthography  of  nascent  words,  or  such  as  may  have  been 
proposed,  but  have  not  yet  been  received  into  a  language ;  but 
even  iii>  this  case,  it  may  cost  too  much  if  other  important  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  called  *'  word-building,"  must  be  sacrificed  to  ob- 
tain it. 

2.  The  omission  to  double  the  final  consonant  in  a  certain  class  of 
words  when  they  receive  an  additional  syllable,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  words  written  by  him :  traveler,  leveler,  counselor,  duelist, 
canceled,  marvelous,  worshiper,  ^.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  change 
is,  that  a  general  and  received  rule  of  orthography  requires  the  final 
consonant  to  be  doubled  on  the  addition  of  the  formatives,  ing^  cd, 
er,  &c.,  only  when  the  last  syllable  is  accented.  It  is  an  all-sufficient 
answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the  words  above  noted,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  That  every  rule  has 
its  exceptions,  and  that  Webster  himself  makes  exceptions  to  his  own 
rules,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  omis»on  of  k  final  in  the  dissylables 
hamniock,  hillock,  arrack,  the.se  not  falling  within  his  general  rule 
concerning  monosyllables ;  also  in  the  omission  of  e  from  whi-key, 
and  not  from  money  and  monkey,  and  of  t  final  from  axe  and  not  from 
hoe. 

3.  He  substitutes  s  for  c  in  the  words  defence,  offence,  prtttence,  be- 
cause, as  he  alleges,  the  s  is  used  in  the  derivatives  defensive,  offensive, 
pretension.  But  this  rule  will  work  both  ways,  for  in  these  deriva- 
tives the  c  might  as  well  have  been  substituted  for  s,  and  thei^e  words 
have  been  written  defencive,  offencive,  &c.,  in  the  analogy  of  coercive; 
and  even  a  better  reason  could  be  given  for  this  substitution,  for  it 
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would  seem  more  appropriate  for  the  derivation  to  follow  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  primitive  than  the  reverse.  Besides  this,  even  by  his 
own  rule,  Dr.  Webster  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  received  orthog- 
raphy of  the  derivatives  defenceless,  offencelm.  He  omits  to  state  why 
the  primitives  should  follow  the  class  of  derivatives  with  the  termin- 
ation ive  rather  than  those  with  the  termination  /ess.  These  ex- 
amples strongly  illustrate  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  uniformity 
the  ruling  principle  of  orthography  in  a  composite  language  like  the 
English. 

4.  In  the  words  mould  and  moult  Webster  drops  the  u,  to  make 
them  uniform  with  gold^  fold,  and  colty  because,  as  he  says,  the  u  has 
already  been  dropped  from,  or  has  never  been  introduced  into,  these 
words.     The  reason  is  too  puerile  for  comment. 

5.  Dulness,  fiilness,  skilfuly  wilful^  &c.,  in  sheer  perversity,  he  spells 
with  the  double  instead  of  the  single  ^  to  prevent,  as  he  states,  the 
inconvenience  of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  So  also,  in  opposition 
to  all  authority,  viUanom  and  viUany  are  written  mUamovSy  viUamy,  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  villain.  If  it  was  proper  to  make 
any  change  at  all,  it  would  have  been  far  more  in  accordance  with 
correct  etymology  to  have  omitted  the  t  in  villain  than  to  have  in- 
serted it  in  the  other  two  words,  for  the  derivation  is  unquestionably 
from  the  mediaeval  Latin  villanvs,  a  villager  or  peasant,  which  is  the 
original  signification  of  the  word.  This  signification  was  lost  in  • 
the  progress  of  time,  in  like  manner  as  the* word  knave,  meaning 
at  first  simply  a  lad,  afterward  came  to  be  applied  in  the  sense  of 
rascal. 

6.  The  termination  our  in  words  like  Icdfor,  favor,  error,  fervor, 
Webster  changed  into  or,  making  only  a  partial  exception  of  Scanour, 
which  he  spelled  both  ways.  The  rule  in  this  class  of  words  adopted 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  was,  to  retain  the  our  in  words  which  came  into  the 
English  from  the  Latin  through  the  Norman-French.  In  his  day  the 
orthography  of  the  language  was  unsettled,  and  had  not  assumed  a 
positive  and  definite  form,  and  consequently  it  received  and  preserved 
in  many  respects  the  impress  fixed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of  his 
great  name.  He  failed,  however,  to  apply  this  rule  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases;  and  since  his  day,  and  probably  in  some  measure 
in  consequence  of  his  inconsistencies,  the  u  has  been  dropped 
gradually  from  one  word  after  another,  until  now  in  England 
it  is  only  retained  in  such  words  of  this  termination  as  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  as,  for  instance,  in  harbour,  neighbour,  be- 
haviour, and  a  few  dissyllables  which  are  of  Latin  origin.  In  the 
United  States,  the  greatly  prevailing  usage  is  to  drop  the  u  entirely. 
If  this  be  an  improvement  in  the  orthography  of  the  language,  Web- 
ster is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  contributed  very 
largely  toward  its  adoption.  It  was  proposed,  however,  by  several 
of  the  English  lexicographers  before  Wel«ter. 

7.  In  like  manner,  on  his  authority  chiefly,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  the  final  k  has  been  dropped  from  words  like  music, 
physic,  logic,  and  public.    But  the  general  impression  that  Webster  was 
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the  aathor  of  this  innovation  or  improrement  is  erroneous,  for 
we  find  it  introduced  into  the  dictionary  of  Benjamin  Martin,  pub- 
lished in  1794,  and  also  in  the  dictionary  of  John  Ash,  published 
in  1775. 

In  orthoepy,  the  infltience  of  Dr.  Webster  has  been  almost  equally 
unfortunate.  He  introduced  or  gave  currency  to  the  odious  pronun- 
ciation which  is  too  generally  prevalent  in  New- England  and  some 
other  portions  of  the  North,  of  v  as  oo,  as  in  constitulion^  institutiony 
tube,  tunej  duty,  pronounced  constitooiion,  inslitootioti^  &c.  His  rule  as 
stated  by  himself,  is,  that  u  has  the  sound  of  ^  only  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  as  in  unitCy  union,  and  when  foUowed  by  r,  as  m  failure,  tn^ 
suret  whereas  the  correct  rule,  as  given  by  the  best  orthoepists,  is, 
that  u  has  the  sound  of  oo  only  when  preceded  by  r,  and,  in  some 
cases,  when  preceded  by  /  or  ;',  in  the  same  syllable  as  in  rt^e,  luna- 
tic, ^nd  June. 

The  above  enumeration  comprises  the  principal  classes  of  innova- 
tions in  orthography  and  pronunciation  introduced  by  Dr.  Webster. 
That  they  were  unwise,  and  even  mischievous,  we  think  is  susceptible 
of  clear  demonstration.  As  he  was  not  clothed  with  the  power  of  a 
dictator  over  the  English  language,  and  could  not  enforce  his  decrees, 
and  they  have  not  been  obeyed  voluntarily,  it  is  obvious, that  the 
tendency  of  his  innovations  has  been  to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  lan- 
guage, by  introducing  two  rules  where  but  one  existed  before.  It 
would,  doubtless,  be  well  to  have  some  final  arbiter  to  settle  the  lex 
UngucB  in  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute,  but  such  an  arbiter  must  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  possessing  rightful  authority,  in  order  to  secure 
obedience  to  his  dicta*  The  academies  of  language  which  have  been 
established  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  had 
this  authority  conceded  to, them  by  public  sentiment,  and  they  publish, 
from  time  to  time,  dictionaries  and  grammars,  fixing  and  altering 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  adopting  new  words,  rejecting  old 
ones,  and  reviving  some  which  had  become  obsolete.  The  influence 
of  these  academies  tends  to  give  more  permanency,  stability,  and 
uniformity,  to  language.  In  England  two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  an  academy  of  language— one  under  the  lead  of  the  Earl 
of  Roscommon,  aided  by  Dryden,  in  16G0,  and  the  other  by  Swift,  in 
1712.  Both  proved  failures.  The  project  was  then  abandoned,  and 
since  that  day  has  not  been  revived,  until  Dr.  Webster,  with  singular 
misapprehension  of  his  own  abilities,  constituted  himself  into  an 
^^  academy,'*  and  proceeded  to  issue  his  decrees  with  the  lordly  air  of 
an  autocrat.  It  is  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  yield  to  any 
authority,  rightful  or  otherwise,  which  is  boldly  assumed  and  arro- 
gantly asserted,  and  on  this  principle  Dr.  Webster's  authority  has 
been  accepted  by  many.  But  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there 
is  not  one  author  of  reputation  in  England  or  America,  nor  any  lite- 
rary man  of  any  pretension  whatever,  in  either  country,  who  has 
avowed  himself  a  follower  of  Webster.  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
country,  when  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  New-York  Legislature  to 
introduce  Webster's  series  of  dictionaries  as  text-books  into  the  ^aU- 
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lie  schools,  a  formal  protest  was  made  by  the  authors  and  literary 
men  ot  that  State  against  this,  in  their  opinion,  most  mischievous 
measure.  Tt  is  also  well  known  that  Lord  Macaulaj  thought  it  due 
to  his  reputation  to  protest  in  emphatic  terms  against  the  use  of  Web- 
ster's orthography,  in  the  republication  of  his  History  of  England^  by 
the  Harpers.  This  fii-m  of  publishers  is  almost  the  only  one  of  note 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  adopted  Webster  as  the  standard  of 
orthography.  The  Appletons,  Putnam,  and  Scribner,  of  New- 
York  ;  Little  &  Brown,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Crosby  &  Nichols,  and 
all  the  other  leading  publishing  houses  of  Boston ;  and  Butler,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  contrary,  with  enlightened  regard  for  the  purity 
of  our  language,  especially  eschew  Webster,  and  have  adopted  Wor- 
cester. 

Webster*s  Dictionaries  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
by  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  but 
legislative  bodies  in  this  country  are  not  particularly  noted  for  their 
acquirement^,  either  in  language  or  literature,  and  their  mprimatwr 
does  not  carry  with  it  any  weight  of  authority  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
questions  in  controversy.  It  has,  however,  given  currency  to  a  vicious 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  which  is  not  recognised  by  those  who 
have  a  right  to  regulate  and  control  language.  The  publication  of 
the  debates  of  Congrtss  in  the  orthography  of  Webster,  is  another  of 
the  agencies  by  which  it  ha.s  been  brought  into  more  general  vogue.* 
The  fact  thnt  Webster  was  an  American  has  also  had  its  influence  in 
predisposing  his  countrymen  to  recognise  his  authority,  and  to  exalt 
his  name  ns  a  part  of  their  patriotic  duty.  We  see,  then,  upon  what 
a  flimsy  foundation  a  large  part  of  his  reputation  has  been  erected, 
and  to  what  influences  his  authority,  as  a  reformer  of  the  language, 
has  been  owing.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  a .  lexicographer  to  be  "a 
harmless  drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original  and  detail- 
ing the  significations  of  words," — and  had  Webster  confined  himself 
to  this,  his  legitimate  province,  he  would  have  been  not  only  a 
"  harmless,"  but  a  most  useful  "  drudge."  As  it  is,  the  stronger 
epithet  ^^permcious"  might  be  applied  to  him  without  violation  of 
either  truth  or  justice. 

Tlie  quarto  dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester,  just  published,  which  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is  entitled  with  appropri- 
ate simplicity  and  modesty,  merely,  A  Dictwnary  of  the  English 
Language.  It  consists  of  some  1,800  large,  beautifully  printed, 
^ now-white  pnges,  in  brilliant  type,  enriched  with  over  1,000  well- 
executed  wood- cut  illustrations  of  words  better  defined  by  the  eye 
than  by  explanation.  Besides  an  addition  of  about  46,000  words  to 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  of  which  number  upward  of  15,000  are 

*  We  learn  tbat  Worcester's  Dietionaty  has  jnrt  been  adopted  M  tlie  ttaadard  for 
ortliograpbj  in  the  Globe  office,  and  that,  alter  the  completion  of  the  present  Tolume,  the 
debates  of  Coogrf fR  will  l>« print«d  in  accordance  with  it  We  learn, also,  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Put  lie  Printing,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou>e  of  Representatives,  and  thoyarionsCom> 
mittee.s  of  the  Senate,  have  ordered  that  in  all  the  public  documents  to  be  printed  hereafter, 
under  tbeir  Oirectinn,  the  orthography  as  given  by  Worcester  shall  be  used. 

This  is  a  (itep  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  to  nee  before  nianj  yean  the  last  remnant 
o(  the  Websturian  ortUograpViy  txtupated^  like  a  noxious  weed,  from  the  noble  language  it 
deforms  and  corrupts. 
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not  found  in  Webster,  it  contain?,  what  probably  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  a  diclionar}',  copious  historical  and  exegetical  prefaces 
and  appendices^  prolegomena  and  epilegomena,  special  articles  upon 
pronunciation,  upon  orthography,  upon  etymology,  and  formation  of 
language,  lists  of  archaisms,  provincialisms  and  Americanisms,  com- 
plete catalogues  of  English  dictionaries,  glossaries  and  encyclopaedias, 
separate  pronouncing  vocabularies  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper 
names,  of  modem  geographical  names,  of  names  of  distinguished 
men  of  modern  times,  and  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign 
languages.  The  orthography  is  not  that  of  Webster,  but  that  used  and 
recognized  by  the  best  English  and  American  authors  ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  various  or  doubtful  orthography,  the  authorities  are  fully  set  forth. 
So,  too,  with  pronunciation,  which  is  represented  by  Dr.  Worcester 
by  an  original  and  most  ingenious  system  of  notation,  which  obviates 
generally  the  necessity  of  re-spelling  the  words ;  but  they  are  re-spell- 
ed in  all  cases  where  the  pronunciation  can  best  be  shown  in  that 
mode.  The  etymologies  exhibit  all  that  is  certainly  known  upon  the 
subject,  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  far-fetched  and  fanciful  deriva- 
tions and  analogies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  parallel  words  of  the 
principal  modem  languages  of  Gothic  and  Latin  origin,  are  given 
with  much  more  fulness  than  in  Webster.  There  is  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  learning,  however,  in  the  etymologies  of  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  the  oriental  character,  in  words  from  that  family 
of  languages.  But  this  is  a  mere  illusion,  a  cheating  of  tlie  eye, 
without  enriching  the  understanding,  for  Worcester  gives  all  these 
words  when  there  is  occasion  for  their  use,  in  the  ordinary  Roman 
letter. 

The  definitions  are  all  re-written,  and  are  unusually  copious, 
compact,  and  well  expressed  ;  in  most  instances  superior  in  exactness 
and  condensation  to  those  of  Webster.  The  significations  of  the 
words  are  also  illustrated  by  quotations,  specially  prepared  for  this 
work,  from  the  best  authors.  In  this  respect,  however,  although  they 
are  quite  as  full  and  apt  as  those  of  Webster,  they  fall  very  far  short 
of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  dictionary,  for  the  citations  alone, 
has  been  the  delight  of  scholars  for  an  entire  century.  Another 
noteworthy  improvement  over  all  previous  dictionaries,  is  the 
method  pursued  by  Dr.  Worcester  in  defining  his  words,  giving  gene- 
rally, first  their  literal  or  etymological  sigm'fications,  and  if^  these 
have  become  obsolete  so  marking  them,  and  then  in  each  successive 
definition,  by  gradual  development,  following  the  logical  sequence  of 
ideas,  presenting  their  common  acceptations,  their  metaphorical 
sense  and  technical  use.  This  is  the  true,  philosophical  method  of 
treating  language,  and  its  superiority  is  too  obvious  to  need  exposi- 
tion. 

In  the  vocabulary,  besides  the  preterites  and  perfect  participles  of 
the  irregular  verbs,  and  the  plurals  of  the  irregular  nouns,  an  unu- 
sually large  number  of  technical  words  are  introlucod,  explanatory 
of  the  principal  terms  employed  in  the  useful  and  X\\^  fino  arts,  iii  the 
sciences  and  the  leamed  professions.     These,  of  cours»,  arc  treated 
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but  briefly,  but  with  as  much  copiousness  as  the  nature  of  a  diction- 
ary, not  ppccial  and  technological,  would  adtnit. 

A  very  valuable  feature  in  this  dictionary,  and  one  entirely  new.  is 
the  exhibition  of  synonymes  under  the  appropriate  words.  This  will 
furnish  most  material  aid  to  the  writer,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid 
tautology,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  selection  of  the  fit  word  to 
express  his  exact  meaning.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a  large  number 
of  short  notes,  original  and  selected  from  the  best  authorities  on  lan- 
guage, are  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  illustrative  of  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  etymology  and  history  of  words,  together 
with  their  local  and  American  use. 

The  above,  in  brief,  is  a  jjartial  summation  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  quarto  dictionary.  The  vocabulary  is  the  fullest  yet 
published,  and  is  probably  a  complete  depository  of  all  the  legitimate 
words  in  the  language,  with  the  exception,  we  take  it  for  granted,  of 
the  " bad  words"  on  the  omission  of  which  from  hw  dictionary  Dr. 
Johnson  was  complimented  by  the  old  lady.  To  this  compliment  he 
replied  by  saying,  he  was  sorry  to  learn  she  had  been  looking  for  them. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  not  unjustly,  that 
his  definition  are  frequently  more  numerous  than  those  of  Dr.  Wor- 
cester ;  but  when  they  are  examined  carefully  and  critically,  they 
will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  to  be  repetitions  in  different  words  of 
meanings  previously  given.  They  will  also  be  found  to  be  less  con- 
cise, clear,  and  exact.  Number  of  definitions  is  more  an  apparent 
than  a  real  test  of  completeness  of  explanation.  A  fair  comparison 
in  the  two  dictionaries  of  the  words  carri/,  makCj  go,  becu^  hreak^  faU^ 
judgment^  law,  head^  for,  from,  to,  and  by,  taken  at  random,  will  make 
this  evident.  We  have  not  space  to  analyze  the  definitions  of  these 
words.  We  advise  our  readers  to  perform  the  task  for  themselves; 
and  if  the  analysis  is  carefully  made,  they  will  discover  that  although 
Webster  may  give  more  definitions,  he  gives  fewer  significatums. 

The  great  and  prominent  merit  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  after 
all,  is,  that  it  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  language,  as  it  is  used  by  the  best  writers  and  scholars,  and 
by  the  most  refined  society  in  England  and  America.  Dr.  Worces- 
ter was  too  wise  a  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  reformer  of  the  irr^u- 
laritics  of,  probably,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  noblest  language, 
except  the  Greek,  ever  spoken  by  man.  He  knew  too  well  that  the 
only  legitimate  province  of  a  lexicographer  is,  as  the  recorder,  not 
as  the  legislator  of  language.  Fully,  carefully,  conscientiously,  and 
most  successfully,  has  he  done  hb  work.  The  labor  and  the  toil  of 
many  years  is  now  submitted  to  the  public,  and  unless  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  ills  of  life,  he  must,  sometimes,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  "  have  fain^d  with  weariness  under 
his  task,"  and  must  often  have  pursued  it  ^^  amidst  inconvenience 
and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow."  We  hope,  however, 
that  "  success  and  misciuTiage  have  not  become  empty  sounds "  to 
him,  but  that  in  a  green  old  age  he  may  live  yet  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  fame  he  so  richly  deserves,  and  which  he  will  surely  receive. 
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KoTB. — In  the  ennmeration  we  have  made  of  the  different  vocabularies  and 
liats  prefixed  and  affixed  to  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester,  we  have  not  in- 
tended an  invidious  comparison  with  the  similar  lists  appended  to  Dr.  Webster^s 
Dictionary.  We  presume,  without  having  made  a  very  minute  examination,  that 
they  consist  of  very  much  the  same  matter.  Besides  these,  however,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Webster,  we  have  a  separate  collection  of  very  well  executed 
pictorial  illustrations,  stated  to  be  1,500  m  number,  an  appendix  of  10,000  addi- 
tional words,  and  a  treatise  on  synonymes  by  Dr.  Goodrich.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  these  additions  in  themselves.  They  are,  we  doubt  not,  of  great 
value,  but  it  is  obvious  they  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  inserted  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  vocabulary,  as  in  Worcester's  Dictionary.  The 
might  as  well  be  in  separate  volumes  for  all  purposes  of  convenient  reference  as 
where  they  are.  Indeed  it  would  be  better  in  many  respects,  for  the  reason  that 
those  persons  who  already  possess  Webster's  Dictionary  could  then  furnish 
themselves  with  the  addenda^  without  being  subjected  to  the  cost  of  purchasing 
the  new  edition.  But  in  truth,  in  a  proper  sense,  no  new  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  has  been  published  for  many  years ;  additional  copies  to  supply  the 
demand  are  printed  from  time  to  time  from  the  old  stereotype  plates,  and  occa- 
sionally new  matter  is  inserted,  but  always  necessarily  by  way  of  appendix. 
Until  a  new  edition  is  published  from  new  plates,  and  all  this  matter  appropri- 
ately distribute^,  Webster's  Dictionary  must  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  cumbrous  in  form,  and  deficient  in  orderly  arrangement. 
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"  For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me  ;  then  I  could  have  borne  it ; 
neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me  that  did  magnify  himself  against  me  ;  then  I 
would  have  hid  myself  from  him ;  but  it  was  t]bou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide, 
and  mine  acquaintance  i" 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  Southern 
countries,  where  but  few  professions  of  philanthropy  are  made,  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  situation,  whether  in  slavery  or  in  freedom,  is  any- 
where worse  than  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union — in  the  home 
of  his  own  familiar  friends — among  the  people  who  claim  to  be  his 
protectors  and  his  guides,  and  who  profess  to  regard  him  as  their 
equal. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  the  Northern  Free 
States,  about  200,000  free  negroes ;  the  great  majority  of  whom,  or 
about  163,000,  were  living  in  the  five  States  of  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Penn.sylvania,  Oliio,  and  Indiana.  Of  these  ^yfi  States,  Penn- 
sylvania contained  the  greatest  number,  or  about  54,000,  and  Indi- 
ana the  smallest,  or  about  11,000.  The  little  State  of  New- Jersey 
contained  more  free  negroes  than  all  the  six  New-England  States  put 
together,  having  23,810,  while  New-England  had  23,021. 

Free  negroes  in  the  North  are  generally  considered  a  nuisance,  as 
they  have  been  in  every  community  on  earth,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  race  among  which  they  lived  was  industrious,  elevated,  or 
virtuous.  Wherever  they  have  been  found  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers among  Anglo-Saxons  in  northern  countries,  their  laziness,  their 
viciousness,  their  licentiousness  and  improvidence,  have  soon  disgusted 
their  best  friends,  and  made  the  several  communities  in  which  they 
dwelt,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them.      This  is  called  prejudice  by  those 
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who  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  negro  ;  whereas  the  feeling  arises  en- 
tirely from  a  conviction,  founded  on  ample  experience,  that  in  its 
present  state,  this  kind  of  population  is  a  positive  evil  to  society,  and 
ift  incorrigible.     Many  of  the  States,  such  as  Indiana  and  Biinois, 
have  positively  forbidden  them  to  enter.      They  are  commonly  es- 
teemed, just  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity;  thus  in  some  of  the 
New-England  villages  the  few  remaining  negroes  are  often  curiosities ; 
they  are  called  Topsys  and  Uncle  Toms,  and  all  their  antics  and 
whims  give  great  delight ;  in  fact,  they  occupy  a  position  something 
similar  to  that  of  the  court-fools  in  bygone  days,  their  oddity   of 
appearance  and  rarity  of  numbers  insuring  for  them  the  favor  and  con- 
sideration denied  worthier  persons.     In  such  places  the  people  are 
astonished  at  the  ^^ prejudiced*  entertained  by  their  brethren  in  other 
States  against  the  nee^o.     In  New-Hampshire,  for  example,  the  hu- 
ir.anity  of  the  people  has  caused  them  to  grant  political  privil^es  to 
the  negro,  so  that  he  is  allowed  to  vote.*     But  let  us  analyze  this  act, 
and  we  shall  ascertain  its  true  value.     A  line  of  figur^  will  give  the 
history  of  free  negroes  in  New-Hampshire  since  the  year  1790  :  thus 
there  were  in  that  State  in  the  years — 

1790.  1800.  1810.  1820.       1830.  1840.  18S0. 

Free  Blacks. 630    ..    856  ..    970  . .    786  . .    604  ..    537  ..    520 
Slayes 158    ..        8 

Here  we  find  that  the  unfortunate  race  has  been  dwindling  away 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  will,  probably  soon  become  extinct. 
If  it  be  said  that  some  have  emigrated,  we  oppose  to  that  the  fact 
Fhown  by  the  census,  that  only  339  of  the  above  520  were  born  in 
tlie  State.  But  to  continue  :  260  of  this  number  were  females  who, 
of  course,  are  not  voters,  and  must  be  deducted,  leaving  260  males ; 
of  these  105  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  consequently  not 
allowed  to  vote;  and  thus  we  have  the  sum  of  this  huge  act  of  phil- 
anthropy, a  decaying  remnant  of  155  blacks  admitted  to  the  polls,  in 
a  State  containing  an  increasing  white  population  of  317,456  souls-f 


•  Tn  1857,  the  Lcijinlature  of  New-Hampshire  paRsed  tho  following  law; 
As  Act  to  srcdrb  Fukedoi  a.vo  tbb  Riqhts  of  Citizenship  to  Pkbmovs  ix  tbisStatb. 

?ROTios  1.  Be  it  nxacttd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreuniatives  in  General  Court  a.«- 
$rnibM,  That  neither  descent,  near  or  remote,  frodia  per*«on  of  African  blood,  whether  i»uch 
P'lwon  {■«  or  may  have  hoQii  a  slave,  nor  color  of  sWin,  shall  disqualify  any  person  fron  be- 
r(»m  ng  a  cilizeu  of  this  Stite,  or  doBrire  buch  person  of  the  full  rights  and  priTilcge>  of  a 
ciii '.  n  thereof. 

Pec  .  2.  Any  glare  who  shall  come  or  be  bronpht  into,  or  be  in  thii  State,  with  the  consent 
of  hi^  ma'^ter  or  mi»tr«:8^,  or  who  rhall  cunie  or  be  brought  into,  or  be  in  this  State  involao- 
tarilv,  shall  bi*  free. 

riKC.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  in  thii  State,  in  sla-rery,  or  as  a 
s  av. ,  any  person,  of  whatex-er  color,  class  or  condition,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretence. 
or  fnr  any  len.Lrth  of  time.  .«shaU  bo  deemed  puilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  theretif  shall 
W  ini.fini'd  to  liard  labor  for  aterm  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  five  years  ;  provid«:d. 
tl'.it  i\\^  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  lawfully  done  by  any  officer  of 
th  •  rniiel  States  or  other  person  in  the  execution  of  any  legsl  process. 

i^EC.  4.  Section  iKt  of  cliapter  25  of  the  Compiled  Statutes,  shall  not  be  so  construe  ba  in 
any  cm.-o  to  rU'piive  any  person  of  color,  or  of  African  descent,  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
Uu  !e !  iSt«t*'H  and  having  the  othor  requisite  qaaliflcation»,from  voting  at  any  election  ;  bat, 
KU'-li  jjeis -n  .sl.all  have  and  exercise  the    right  of  suffrage  as  fully  and  amply  as  persons  of 
th'i  w  liite  rue;.  Pas^^ed,  June,  1S"»7. 

t  Twrnty^ix  of  tl!"S«'  votor.f  conM  ntMther  read  nor  write.  We  take  tlie  figures  given  by 
the  la-t  ceil  Ua  (that  of  1S.'>>')  ;  the  a-.t  was  i.>a.Bs<d  in  1857. 
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It  is  as  if  the  British  people,  carried  away  bj  a  spontaneous  feeling 
of  magnanimity,  and  a  desire  to  elevate  all  the  races  of  the  earth, 
should  declare  all  the  Fegee  islanders,  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  multiply  the  black  population  of  New-Hamp- 
shire by  one  hundred,  and  wo  have  nearly  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  53,626  negroes  ;  and  we  may  say  that  there,  the  whites  arc 
one  hundred  times  more  opposed  to  them,  because  they  are  no  longer 
toys.  One  court-fool  may  amuse  the  king,  but  one  hundred  would 
drive  him  crazy.  In  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
negro  is  miserable,  and  the  hostility  against  him  is  so  strong  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  it  is  said  ho  cannot  drive  a  cart  in  that  city,*  nor  are 
his  remains  allowed  interment  among  those  of  his  white  brethren  in 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.t 

In  the  northern  counties  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  there  are 
very  few  blacks,  the  tendency  is  to  grant  them  greater  privileges  ; 
but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  they  are  numerous  and 
well  known,  the  dispositionis  to  legislate  against  them  ;  therefore,  the 
northern  accuse  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  of  a  want  of 
humanity ;  but  the  difTcrence  between  northern  and  southern  Ohio  is 
not  one  of  humanity,  but  of  knowledge  ;  in  the  one  case,  the  people 
hare  only  fanciful  ideas  about  the  negro,  in  the  other,  they  have  a 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  him.  There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  an  English  Englishman  and  a  Canadian  Englishman  ; 
the  latter  (at  least  those  living  among  the  free  negroes  in  Canada,  and 
knowing  them  well),  are  said  by  their  countrymen  at  home  to  be 
changed,  and  to  have  lost  their  philanthropic  feeling  ;  but  the  change 
is  only  one  of  knowledge,  and  not  of  philanthropy ;  the  dreamer 
has  become  a  practical  man.  And  so  we  shall  Hnd  throughout  either 
the  free  States  oi*  Canada,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  free 
negroes  living  in  any  given  community,  and  the  consequent  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  so  is  the  hostility  entertained  toward  them 
by  the  whites.  A  feeling  undoubtedly  originated  by  the  idle  and 
abandoned  character  of  the  race.  But  our  duty  in  this  place  is  not 
to  find  reasons  but  to  give  facts,  of  which  we  will  produce  enough 
to  show,  not  only  the  viciousness  of  the  blacks  in  the  North,  but  also 
their  generally  miserable  condition. 

Nearly  all  travellers  who  have  visited  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  are  agreed  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro  in  the  North  is  worse  than  that  of  the  slava  in  the  South ;  and 
many  express  their  surprise  on  first  observing  this  fact,  it  being  so 
opposed  to  their  pre-conceived  notions. 

"  In  entering  the  slave  States,"  remarks  Mr.  Ferguson,  "  we  have 
much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as  much  to  learn.  There  are  many  precon- 
ceived notions  and  prejudices  to  get  rid  of,  as  well  as  information  to  ob- 
tain.    Coming  from  the  Northern  States,  where  contact  with  a  black 


*  Dr.  Hair«  Threofold  Slavery  In  tho  United  State.*,  p.  4' 
t  Bir  Charles  LyelVn  Second  Visit.    Vol.  II.,  page  a25. 
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man  is  avoided,  where  thej  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  same  convey- 
ance with  the  whites,  and  where  they  have  to  suffer  many  other 
degradations,  it  surprises  us  to  find  no  such  distinctions  here,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  to  notice  the  familiarity  which  exists  between 
the  whites  and  their  slaves.  They  entrust  their  children  to  them. 
They  allow  them  to  join  in  conversation,  and  take  many  other 
liberties."* 

Says  M.  Lecomte,  a  French  traveller :  "  In  whatever  light  we  view 
the  question,  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
free  negro  or  mulatto."! 

The  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Murray  is  even  stronger :  "  With 
all  my  love  of  liberty,"  remarks  that  lady, ''  if  I  were  of  the  black 
race,  I  should  much  prefer  being  a  slave  upon  one  of  the  Southern 
plantations,  than  any  free  black  man  or  woman  I  ever  met  with  in 
America.*'} 

"  He  is  so  crushed  by  State  legislation,  and  popular  prejudice  and 
oppression,"  writes  Dr.  Hall,  "  as  to  provide  for  himself  and  family 
through  extreme  difficulties,  and  is  at  once  wretched  individually,  and 
scarcely  increases  his  numbers  as  a  racc."|| 

This  writer  describes  two  bodies  of  nejjroes  livintj  near  New- York 
city,  in  the  following  language  : — *'  In  connection  with  New -York,  I 
must  mention  that  in  Flushing  and  Jamaica,  both  in  Long  Island, 
there  are  two  colonies  of  free  Africans,  of  about  three  hundred  and 
two  hundred  respectively,  left  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  are 
in  the  most  degraded  and  wretched  condition,  living  on  a  few  clams 
(oysters),  gathered  by  the  shore,  and  by  begging.  They  are  ignorant, 
ra<rged,  forlorn,  and  ready  to  famish,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
abundance,  for  want  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  These 
facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  a  medical  friend."§ 

]Miss  MuiTay  relates  the  following  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which 
she  remarks  she  can  vouch,  and  of  this  we  entertain  no  doubt,  having 
hoard  similar  instances : 

*'  A  southern  lady  and  gentleman  brought  a  mulatto  slave  to  Cincinnati,  vvho 
there  fell  in  \^ith  some  abohtionists,  and  was  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  discontent 
The  master  and  mistress  observing  this,  proceeded  to  New-York,  where  they  told 
the  girl  that  they  did  not  wish  to  retain  a  servant  against  her  will,  and  giving  her 
twenty  dollars,  they  added,  *  Take  this  money  and  your  freedom.'  The  girl  took 
it  and  went  out.  She  entered  a  theatre,  and  was  told  she  must  go  to  the  entrance 
fjr  colored  people.  In  a  church  she  is  ordered  to  sit  with  the  blacks.  Trying 
for  a  place  in  an  omnibus,  the  driver  says  it  is  noplace  for  her.  She  hurried  back 
t3  her  mistress  to  return  the  money,  and  entreated  she  might  be  taken,  or  sent 
back  to  that  South  *  ichere  the  black  people  arefree.^  "IT 

In  Louisiana,  a  negro  told  Olmsted  that  he  was  kept  at  a  greater 
distance  from  white  people,  and  more  insulted  on  account  of  his  color 
at  the  North  than  in  Louisiana. 

'*  It  is  not  possible,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  **  to  speak  without  indig- 
nation of  the  contumelies  to  which  free  colored  persons  arc  exposed 


•  America,  by  Rirer  and  Rail,  p.  111.        t  Rov.  des  I)eux  Mondea,  6mo  Sie,  t.  15.  p.  79. 
t  Letters.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  113.  I  Tliicc-fold  Sflarrrj,  p.  2.  5  Ibid,  p.  144. 

t  Slave  States,  p.  636. 
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throughout  Ihe  United  States ;  and  what  is  most  offensive  of  all  is, 
that  more  flagrant  cases  of  maltreatment  occur  in  the  North  than  the 
South — affectedly  religious  people  in  various  Free  States  shrinking 
with  much  greater  horror  from  colored  individuals  in  railway-cars, 
and  hotels,  than  even  southern  chivalry."  •  ♦  •  *  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  northern  States,  than  to  hefir  the  free  people  of 
color  spoken  of  disparagingly,  if  not  as  a  nuisance,  which  the  country 
would  be  gladly  got  rid  of* 

Mr.  Olmsted  endeavors  to  explain  the  cause  why  the  free  blacks 
fare  so  badly  in  the  North,  and  no  stronger  or  more  unconscious  tes- 
timony could  be  borne  to  the  good  trciitment  of  the  slaves  in  the 
South,  than  is  afforded  by  this  explanation.  Speaking  of  the  luxu- 
ries tho^^e  negroes  had  been  accustomed  to,  who  had  fled  from  slavery 
or  been  liberated,  he  says : 

*'  Uut  to  live  either  on  thoir  own  means,  oriho  charitable  assistance  of  others 
at  the  North,  Ihcy  must  dispense  with  many  of  tlicsc  things.  It  is  as  much  as 
most  of  them — more  than  some  of  thcin  with  us— can  do,  by  their  labor,  to  obtain 
tljc  means  of  subsistence,  such  as  they  have  been  used  to  bein^  provided  with, 
without  a  thought  of  thoir  own,  nl  the  Soulli.  And  if  they  are  known  to  indulge 
in  practices  that  arc  habitual  with  the  race,'  they  will  not  only  lose  J,  the  charity, 
but  even  the  custom,  of  mostof  t^eir  jihilaiithropical  friends;  and  then  they  must 
turn  to  pilfering  again,  or  mrct  that  mont  pitiful  of  all  extremities — poverty  from 
want  of  work.  Again  :  suppose  them  to  wish  to  indulge  in  their  old  habits  of 
sensual  pleasure,  they  can  only  do  so  by  forsaking  the  better  class  of  even  their 
own  color,  or  by  drawing  them  down  to  their  own  level  In  this  way,  slavery, 
even  now,  day  by  day,  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  degraded  and  immoral  con- 
dition of  the  free  blacks  of  our  cities,  and  especially  of  rhiladclphia."| 

It  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  first  to  chari^o  tlie  South  witli  bad 
treatment  to  the  slaves,  as  the  abolitionists  generally  do,  and  then  to 
account  for  the  wickedness  of  five  negroes  in  the  North,  by  attribu- 
ting it  to  the  indulgence  of  their  masters  toward  them  while  in 
slavery. 

The  fact  is,  tlie  negroes  in  the  North  disjday  their  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  laziness,  determined  ignorance,  sensuality,  vice,  filth,  and 
improvidence — traits  which  disgust  all  virtuous  and  industrious  citi- 
zens ;  and  to  charge  tlicso  traits  upon  southern  slavery,  .•■hows  a  total 
misconception  of  the  African  character,  which  has  been  improved  and 
elevated,  as  we  have  shown,  by  slavery  in  the  South. 

We  will  now  produce  abundant  j)roof  in  suj)port  of  our  statement, 
in  respect  of  the  viciousness  of  the  blacks,  and  also  facts  to  show  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  North  the  mortality  among  the  free  negroes  is  more 
than  double  tliat  of  the  soutliern  slaves,  or  even  of  the  whites. 

And  first  as  to  the  viciousness  of  tliesc  peojde.  ISIr.  Everett  stated 
in  a  speech  before  the  Colonization  Society,  in  1833,  that  while  the 
free  bla(;ks  of  Ma,ssachusetts  formed  only  about  one  aeirntij-Jifth  part 
of  the  poj)ulai  ion,  yet  one  mth  of  the  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  that 
State  were  of  that  cla.^s.J 

•  CnainlnTs'  American  SKavery,  pp.  120  and  126. 

t  Slave  Slater  p.  l:{2. 

X  Jo.MCA  on  the  IloHgious  Jofitrurtion  of  tho  Negroes,  p.  l&J. 
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In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1834. 
it  was  stated,  that  '^  from  the  licentiousness  of  their  (the  negroes) 
general  habits,  they  have  invariably  depreciated  the  value  of  property 
by  their  location  in  its  neighborhood  ;  and  that  from  their  notorious 
undeanliness  and  filth,  they  have  become  common  nuisancej  to  the 
community."* 

From  the  report  of  the  "Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison 
for  1838,  it  appears  '^  that  the  number  of  blacks  in  confinement,  com- 
pared vrith  the  whites,  is  ten  or  twelve  times  greater  than  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  black  to  the  white  population  in  the  State,  "f 

"In  1832  a  colony  of  free  blacks  was  expelled  from  Ohio,  on  aecoant  of  their 
dissoluteness,  and  dishonesty,  and  misery,  being  considered  in  the  lisht  of  vaga- 
bonds and  nuisances.  A  college  for  free  negroes  was  projected  in  New-Haven 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  respectable  citizens  opposed  and  suppressed  it,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  that  class  of  population  was  considered  an  evil."t 

In  the  various  prisons  of  the  North,  the  free  blacks  generally  bear 
a  large  proportion  to  the  whites,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is 
dreadful.  Mr.  De  Bow  has  made  some  examination  of  this  subject, 
and  found  by  the  reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Association  that, 
during  the  thirteen  years  intervening  between  1830  and  1842  inclu- 
sive, the  average  annual  mortality  in  the  penitentiary  of  Phila- 
delphia was,  among  the  blacks,  six  and  six-leniks  per  cent.,  while 
amons  the  whites  it  was  only  two  and  nlne-hundredths  per  cent.  In 
the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  years  1820  to  1830  inclu- 
sive, the  proportions  were  as  follows  : 

V.,-  Mortality  whites.  Mortality  blacks. 

'•"•  Percent.  Percent. 

1821 2.31 6.92 

1 822 2.39 4.65 

1823 3.96 6.7T 

1824 2.85... 5  71 

1825 2.36 3.70 

1826 2.48 8.82 

1827 2.11 5.29 

1828 2.29 .    ..   4.81 

1829 2.27 4:22 

1830 2.20 8.68 

24.22 47.51 

Average  annual ...     2.42 4.61 

Tlius  the  mortality  among  the  black  population  of  Philadelphia  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  whites ;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  1,000 
persons  of  each  color  residing  in  the  city,  196  blacks  die  for  every 
100  whites  ;  and,  for  every  1,000  of  each  color  in  the  penitentiary, 
the  astonishing  number  of  316  blacks  die  for  every  100  whites  ! 
Returns  from  the  Philadelphia  County  prison,  for  the   last  ten 


•  Jones,  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes,  p.  151. 
t  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  16, 1838.    Cited  by  Jones,  p.  152. 
X  Carey*$  LetterSf  cited  bj  Jones,  page  149. 
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years,  show  that  out  of  101  deaths  in  that  establishment,  54  died  of 
consumption  ;  of  these  40  were  colored  and  only  14  white. 

In  the  Weathersfield  (Connecticut)  penitentiary,  from  March,  1841, 
to  March,  1844,  the  average  of  deaths  was  2.82  per  cent,  for  whites, 
and  10.96  per  cent,  for  colored. 

In  the  Ejjsteni  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three  years  ending 
1843,  1.85  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  white,  while  6.63  per  cent, 
were  black. 

In  the  Philadelphia  prison,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1845,  of  1179 
white  and  1089  black  prisonei'S,  the  deaths  among  the  former  were  1 
in  46,  among  the  latter  1  in  12.  When  the  difference  in  population 
is  considered,  these  returns,  besides  the  great  mortality,  show  the 
frightful  immorality  and  crime  of  the  black  population  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Ginon,  the  physician  of  this  prison,  in  alluding  to  the  great 
disj)roportion  of  deaths  between  whites  and  blacks,  says,  in  explanJi- 
tion  of  the  cause :  "  If  my  experience,  &c.,  justify,  I  would  say, 
without  hesitation,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  their  utter  neglect  of  the 
necessary  itica)is  of  preseri:wg  health,  extreme semuality,  (ft:." 

In  the  New- York  penitentiary,  in  1840,  there  were  six  times  as  many 
colored  persons  (in  proportion  to  the  population)  as  there  were 
white. 

Dr.  Welsh,  in  his  report  of  1844,  says :  "  It  appears,  from  the 
records  of  the  Slate  prison  of  Connecticut,  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution,  in  1828,  half  of  the  deaths  have  been  among  the 
blacks,  amounting  to  5A0pcr  cent.,  while  among  the  whites  they  were 
only  1.07  per  cent!"* 

All  this  (and  we  have  no  room  for  more)  shows  the  extent  to 
which  crime  has  spread  among  the  free  blacks  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  great  mortality  prevailing  in  their  prisons.  But  if  we  leave 
the  priirons  and  compara  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  free 
negroes  of  all  the  Northern  States,  with  that  occurring  among  the 
Southern  slaves,  we  find  it  to  be  nearly  double. 

"  We  have  positive  data,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  **  for  the  mortality  of 
the  free  negroes  in  the  Northern  States,  where  the  climate,  as  well  as 
social  condition,  is  unfavorable  to  this  class;  and  the  ratio  is  from 
one  ileath  in  twenty  to  one  in  thirty  anmial/y  o(  the  entire  number.  In 
l>oston,  the  most  Northern  point,  the  mortality  is  highest ;  and  r.ather 
less  in  New- York  and   Philadelphia. '*f     l>ut  in  Charleston,  among 

»  Sec  Dtt  Bow'rt  Trade  and  Commem  of  the  United  States.    Southern  and  Western  St;ite»», 
jcige  .•JC2. 

t   Indigenous  liaces  of  the  Earth,  page  088  nml  391. 

Tliu  folluwiiif;  table  will  cnablo  the  ruatlor    to  compare  this   great  mortality  with  that  of 
M>mo  of  the  European  Stateii: 

In  Lombardy  from  18*27  to  1828 1  death  in  31 

"  Franco  from  18->i)  to  1827 1        "        39.5 

"   Prns-ia  from  1821  to  182-1 1        "        39 

•'  Holland,    1824 1        '«        40 

'•  Austrian  Empire  from  1S2.)  to  1830 1        "        43 

"  Denmark,  1819 1        "        4.') 

'MJermany,  ISi'j 1        «»        45 

"  Sweden  from  1S21  to  1825 1        '•        45 

"  (Jrt-at  Brilain  from  18U0  to  1804 1        "        47 

**(  anion  do  Vaad,  1824 1        "        47 

"  ScoUaud.lS21 1        ««        50 

The  mortality  of  the  UackK  in  onr  Northern  Sl.-ite?--.  .stys  Dr.  ^o\,V.  t^N«T"A^<>*tCvsovw\.^<kviJvSV» 
that  of  the  whites. 
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the  black  population,  slave  and  free,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1856, 
the  deaths  were  onlj  1  in  43.6  ;  for  the  eighteen  previous  jears, 
it  was  about  the  Eame  ;  and  if  the  mulattoes  could  be  taken  from  this 
calculation  and  the  black  population  of  the  whole  State  taken,  the 
report  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  favorable,  since  negroes,  as 
the  Doctor  remarks,  suffer  less  from  consumption  in  the  country  than 
in  the  towns. 

North  of  about  40^  north  latitude,  says  Dr.  Nott,  the  n^ro 
steadily  deteriorates,  and  becomes  exterminated.  The  statistics  of 
New- York,  New-England,  and  Philadelphia,  abundantly  prove 
this. 

But,  besides  his  own  laziness  and  vice,  and  an  uncongenial  climate, 
the  n^o  has  another  enemy  in  the  North,  quite  as  powerful  as  those 
mentioned,  viz. :  the  influx  of  Irish  labor,  which  generally  invades 
the  same  fields  of  occupation  that  are  preferred  by  the  negro.  Both 
of  these  races  are  fond  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  majority  of  them 
being  fit  only  for  unskilled  labor,  are  brought  into  immediate  compe- 
tition, and  the  result  of  a  rivalry  between  the  hardy,  industrious 
Celt,  and  the  indolent  Ethiopian,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubtful. 
The  German  imm^ration  also  interferes  somewhat  with  his  interests, 
but  only  slightly,  owing  to  their  agricultural  tastes,  which  carry 
them  to  the  vast  fields  of  the  far  west,  where  they  are  more  anxious 
to  secure  small,  but  independent  homesteads,  by  years  of  steady  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  than  to  follow  the  menial  occupations  of  the  cities. 
The  n^o  in  the  Northern  States  is  directly  upon  the  path  of  this  im- 
mense wave  of  immigration,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  it.* 

Observant  travdlers  are  now  beginning  very  generally  to  remark, 
how  rapidly  the  Irish  are  supplanting  the  negroes.  In  all  the  hotels, 
whether  North  or  South,  the  waiters,  as  well  as  the  female  servants, 
are  commonly  Irish ;  and  in  all  the  hardest  out-door  work,  this  race 
is  abo  superseding  the  blacks. f  In  several  States,  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
heard  of  strikes,  where  the  white  workmen  bound  themselves  not  to 
return  to  their  employment  until  the  master  had  discharged  all  his 
colored  people. :[  Professor  Johnston  also  observed  this  competition 
between  the  two  races,  and  even  in  some  cases  between  the  more 
skilful  blacks  (few  in  number)  and  native  craftsmen.     He  says  : — 

'*The  Irish  emigrants  are  their  chief  competitors  for  the  humble,  unskilled  em- 
ployments tliey  were  accustomed  to  follow.  By  obtaining  such  labor,  the 
triA.  are  enabled  to  indulge  in  their  gregarious  habits,  to  linger  about  larj^e 
towns,  to  unite,  to  act  in  massesy  and  so  to  obtain  for  their  party  a  sensible  influ- 
ence both  of  a  physical  and  political  kind.  But  native-born  craftsmen  are  com- 
bined against  the  more  skilful  of  the  free  colored  people,  and  at  the  period  of 


•  The  averago  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1849  to  13C*5  in- 
clusire,  was  nbont  one  thoiuand  daily .'  The  only  years  in  which  the  German  has  equalled 
the  Irish  immigration  were  in  1840,  1854.  and  1855.  The  largest  number  of  arrivals  in  any 
one  year,  was  in  1834.  when  over  427,000  immigrants  landed  in  the  United  Stktes !  Of  this 
number  87,000  wore  farmers ;  82,000  common  laborerj,  ani  31,000  mechanics. — History  t4 
Emigration  to  tue  United  States^  by  W.  J.  Bromxvell. 

t  See  Everest's  United  Slates,  p. 07-    Chambers'  Thinss  as  they  cun  in  Atneriea,.  p.  271.    Sir 
CharlfS  Lyeir^  Second  Viaity  vol.  ii.,  p.  160. 

$.  Second  FwU,  vol .  i\.,  p.  IW. 
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the  riotg,  attacked  not  only  them,  but  such  as  were  accused  of  preferring  to  em- 
plev  them.  Since  that  time  the  pressure  against  them  has  been  kept  up,  and 
continued  immigration  from  Ireland  has  caused  this  pressure  continually  to  be- 
come stronger.  Redress  for  ill  usage  they  find  difficult  to  be  obtained  ;  so  that  by 
degrees  they  have  been  compelled  in  a  great  measure  to  give  up  their  old  occupa- 
tions, and  many  of  them  to  seek  new  homes  farther  towards  the  North  and 
West." 

"  Whenever  the  interests  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  come  into  collision  in 
the  United  States,  the  black  man  goes  to  the  wall.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
those  who,  in  America,  profess  to  be  the  colored  man's  friend.  It  is  certain  that 
wherever  labor  is  scarce,  there  he  is  steadily  employed ;  when  it  become}  plenti- 
ful, he  is  the  first  to  be  discharged."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  the  present  condition  of  the 
free  blacks  in  the  North  is  bad,  but  their  future  prospects  are  exceed- 
ingly gloomy ;  for  the  truth  becomes  every  day  more  apparent  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  they  are  placed  in  an 
unnatural  position,  and  that  they  cannot  compete  with  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  in  cold  climates,  without  the  protection  of  masters. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  free  nejrroes  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  they  are  settled  in  any  large  numbers,  and 
find  that  they  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere.  Captain  Bur- 
ton*s  description  of  the  negroes  of  Zanzibar,  cited  by  us,  would  an- 
swer almost  equally  well  for  any  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  their  incon- 
sistencies of  character  that  puzzle  those  who  do  not  know  them  well ; 
for  they  have  good  traits,  but  are  absolutely  without  the  power  of  self- 
control,  or  to  resist  their  almostj^strong  passions  ;  hence  the  man  who, 
under  a  mild,  but  decided  master,  is  kind,  amiable,  and  affectionate, 
exciting  even  the  love  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  when 
left  to  himself  becomes  cruel,  brutal,  and  abandoned.  It  is  some- 
thing as  a  boy,  who  under  a  kind,  but  firm  and  decided  mother,  is 
obedient,  good  and  happy,  if  transferred  to  a  weak,  iiTesolute,  and 
indulgent  aunt,  becomes  cross,  ill-natured,  violent,  and  discontented, 
simply  because  he  can  have  his  own  way. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  wo  are  endeavoring  to  blacken  the  character 
of  the  negroes.  As  well  say  that  the  physician  who  probes  a  wound 
in  order  to  be  able  to  heal  it  more  easily,  is  endeavoring  to  make  his 
patient's  case  worse ;  as  well  reproach  the  honest  accountant  who 
shows  his  employer,  by  figures  and  careful  statements,  that  ho  is  pur- 
suing a  course  leading  to  certain  insolvency.  To  remedy  any  evil  we 
must  know  its  extent,  otherwise  our  efforts  will  not  be  conmienso- 
Tate  with  the  work  to  be  performed.  We  must  turn  iconoclasts 
before  we  can  quit  idolatry,  and  so  long  as  three-fourths  of  the  civi- 
lized world  have  the  negro  fixed  in  their  imaginations,  as  a  saintly 
individual  awaiting  only  liberty,  as  a  prelude  to  perfect  canonization, 
so  long  will  all  efforts  to  benefit  this  race  prove  fruitless,  and  we  shall 
leave  him  as  we  found  him,  a  barbarian,  or  destroy  him  by  philan- 
thropical  quackery. 


*  Note»on  North  America^  By  James  F.  W.  John.ston,  F.  R.  S..  LL.  D.,  &c.,  pagQ  014, 315 
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ART.  1X.-IHE  OLD  AFRICAN  AND  HIS  PRAYER. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  PORTTOLIO. 

"  Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic  ! — bnt  indulge 

The  wann  imagination  ;  why  condemn  1 

Why  not  indulge  such  thoughts  ai  swell  oar  hearts 

With  fuller  admiration  of  that  power 

Which  gives  oar  hearts  with  such  high  thoughts  to  swell !'' 

I  had  little  thought  of  religion ;  were  there  not  beautiful  things 
enough  in  this  world  without  it  1  Where  were  the  flowers  and  the 
fountains,  the  sunbeams  and  the  summer  clouds?  All  these  were 
beautiful  enough,  and  I  was  wedded  here  to  a  world  which  had  fond 
attractions  for  its  votaries,  its  pleasure  and  its  pomp,  its  fame  and 
its  glory ;  a  world  with  its  brilliant  illusions,  its  fascinations,  its 
bright  and  glowing  thing?",  its  dreams  and  its  hopes — the  dreams  and 
the  hopes  of  this  gay  world.  Time  has  passed.  I  had  little  thought 
of  religion  then,  and  haye  hod  little  since.  Sorrow  has  at  times 
reached  me— anguish,  but  it  has  been  the  world^s  sorrow  and  the 
world's  anguish — the  revenues  of  indulgence  and  sin. 

But  yet  Time,  with  the  things  that  have  faded  and  perished  with 
it,  has  not  touched  a  memory  of  the  night  when  first  I  felt,  in  the 
bitterness  which  such  knowledge  brings, how  valueless  Ls  mere  human 
philosophy,  and  how  dwindle  into  insignificance  what,  are  called 
the  "  Consolations  of  Philosoph}',"  when  contrasted  with  those  sub- 
lime consolations  which  a  willing  heart  can  receive,  when,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  it  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  receives  its  fiat  of  ^^peace.*^ 

Talk  of  peace,  philosophers ;  talk  of  it,  Zeno  and  Seneca  ;  talk  of  it, 
stoics,  and  cynics  ;  talk  of  it,  ye  who  dwell  in  the  gardens  and  the 
groves,  the  Cynosargum,  the  Porch,  and  the  Academy.  Even  I  have 
talked  of  it,  as  I  dreamed,  in  other  days,  of  your  aphorisms  and  your 
lofty  morality.  A  humble  proselyte — the  first  fires  of  my  youth's 
enthusiasm  were  lit  up  from  your  lamps,  and  from  whence  the  inex- 
haustible streams  and  fountains  flowed  to  your  bosom.^  would  I,  too, 
have  drunk. 

Alas  I  have  you  been  able  to  point  to  that  which  may  still  the 
whirlwind  of  the  passions,  may  check  the  torrents  that  devastate  the 
soul,  and  break  up  the  crushing  weight  of  eafih  that  at  times  presses 
on  it  ?  Is  it  yours  to  unfetter  and  to  free  it,  to  pierce  with  it  the 
veil  of  dissolution  and  death,  and  bid  it  ^^  peace,  hesttir  f 

There  are  touching  scenes  in  the  byways,  as  in  the  highways  of 
this  world  ;  scenes  that  fertilize  the  heart,  and  hold  it  up  all  lovely 
in  its  native  freshness,  and  in  despite  of  the  dross  which  gathers  about 
it ;  scenes  that  banish,  for  the  time,  the  Philosopher,  and  develop 
the  Man  ;  that  dethrone  from  his  tyrant  tripod,  Infidelity,  and  sub- 
stitute fair  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  gloom.  A  transitory  moment, 
perhaps,  and  Darkness  rep^ains  her  empire.  Pride  seizes  upon  the  reins  of 
her  stern  dominion,  and  the  Man  feels  again  that  he  is  a  Philosopukr. 

An  old  man — an  African — one  who  had  felt  this  world,  but  not  as 
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the  favored  children  of  light  feel  it — -ftU  it  in  its  affliction.  We 
remember  him  well.  A  worshipper  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  had 
seen  "  God  in  the  cloud,"  and  "  heard  him  in  the  storm."  A  wor- 
shipper— ^when  the  daj  revived,  and  the  sunbeams  blushed  upon  the 
dawn,  he  b6wed  to  the  day  God  at  his  first  approach,  and  bowed  to 
him  as  he  disappeared  behind  the  western  hills.  To  the  day  and 
to  the  night,  and  to  the  stars  of  the  night,  bowed  in  mute  adoraticn 
this  old  African  idolater.  The  souFs  yearning  after  the  ill-defined, 
the  ill-understood  something,  which  this  world  cannot  give,  had  been 
his  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  recollection  of  that  land  and  of  its 
religion  did  not  leave  him  in  long  years  of  absence.  Ever  the  invis- 
ible and  mysterious  agency  worked  within  and  struggled  for  develop- 
ment. Desolation  within,  and  desolation  without,  where  were  the 
gods  of  his  fathers  ?  The  African  was  yet  the  African  I  The  first 
gleams  of  day  that  tinged  the  mountain  heights,  stirred  up  his  un- 
withered  heart,  and  with  anxious  eye  he  awaited  the  moment  when 
that  heart's  incense  should  be  poured  out  as  of  old.  The  morning's 
sun  found  the  simple  child  of  Error  and  Darkness  prostrate  upon  the 
earth,  in  the  mute  adoration  of  a  soul  which  felt  that  there  was  a  Di- 
vinity, and  rejoiced  to  have  found  it.  Natures  Idolater  I  Is  there 
hope  for  you  ?  Is  there  peace  for  you,  and  from  such  a  source  ? 
Years  had  passed  on,  and  the  African  grew  old  ;  sickness  and  disease, 
the  want  of  opportunity  at  times,  and  at  times  the  pervei*seness  of 
his  nature,  prevented  him  from  attendance  upon  the  worship  of  the 
''  living  and  the  true  God,  "  in  the  land  of  his  exile.  Yet  had  he 
heard  of  this  God.  A  vague  and  dreamy  idea  of  him  flitted  through 
the  recesses  of  his  benighted  mind.  Ill-digested  as  it  was  crude,  there 
was  still  something  in  the  mazes  of  his  mind,  be  scarcely  knew 
what,  though  the  old  man  could  not  but  feel  how  incomparably  su- 
perior even  this  "  dawning  thing"  was  to  the  very  perfections  of  the 
God,  and  the  religion  that  had  followed  him  from  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  The  old  African  looked  out  from  his  cabin  now,  upon  the 
sun,  as  It  gilded  the  mom,  but  bowed  not.  His  eye  fixed  upon  its 
setting  splendors — still  erect.  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
— ^he  saw  them  all,  but  prostrate  no  more — ^for  nature's  idolater  had 
forgotten  his  idolatry. 

I  saw  this  old  African  at  his  master's.  Something  had  deeply 
touched  the  veteran.  There  was  a  heart  there  to  feel — there  was 
nature  there  to  be  grieved.  Old,  deformed,  wretched  to  look  upon,  as 
he  was,  little  of  instruction  could  the  sons  of  pomp  and  pleasure  have 
expected  to  realize  from  an  Ethiopian  Lazarus.  (Sons  of  pomp  and 
pleasure,  sons  of  science  and  philosophy,  know  ye  that  the  night  sea- 
son better  shows  the  diamond  than  the  day.  Know  ye  that  the 
effulgence  of  the  gem  does  not  always  shine  from  the  gilded  coronet. 
In  the  mire  of  misery — in  the  foul  earth  of  desolation  and  woe — the 
gem  glitters,  and  glitters  in  ineffable  glory !)  His  heart  was  touched ; 
what  had  touched  that  old  heart  ?  Death  !  deeply  death  touches 
the  heart — he  flings  his  hurried  hand  across  its  lyre — ^brings  from  its 
recesses  wild  strains  of  discord,  harsh  and  grating.     He  sweeps,  and 
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sweeps  on,  but  no  melody  breathes  from  the  living  lyre.  The  lyre 
breaks,  and  the  cords  snap,  perhaps.  Strange,  deep  searcher  of  the 
monarch's  and  the  plowman's  soul — death  /  Pallida  MorSy  ego  pede, 
pulsat,  etc.  The  friends  of  his  early  days  had  left  him — ^^one !  where 
were  they  ?  In  the  abodes  of  him  to  whom,  in  his  native  land,  the 
monarch  had  sent  frequent  messengers.  In  the  abodes  of  bliss — in 
the  abodes  of  woe,  of  which  he  had  heard  the  white  man  talk  ?  The 
African  mused  upon  his  friends  that  had  gone,  and  his  heart  beat 
strangely  then.  Beat  on — beat  on— old  heart ;  even  the  discord  of 
such  sorrow  is  better,  far  better,  than  the  harmony  and  the  melody 
of  strains  that  float  in  liquid  undulations  over  licentiousness  and 
passion !  These  emotions  were  too  much,  and  he  sought  his  master. 
He  would  hear  about  the  God  and  the  religion  that  floated  in  his 
fancy,  and  he  would  have  some  mode  provided  for  conveying  him,  too 
decrepid  to  walk,  to  the  neighboring  church.  His  language,  though 
rude,  had  a  power  in  it  for  me,  careless,  thoughtless,  skeptical  about 
religious  matters  as  I  was  then  and  have  been  since.  His  words, 
scarce  intelligibly  pronounced,  simple,  expressive,  deeply  expressive, 
reached  the  sensorium  of  feeling,  and  worked  strange  disorder  there. 
"  Ahehrd  gone,  Mingo  gone,  Quornina  gone — me,  Massa,  ah,  me,  me  P 
There  was  a  tumult;  and  in  that  broken  ''me,  Massa,  ah,  me!" 
spoke  a  principle  of  universal  humanity — a  principle  as  true  to  itself 
now,  as  it  was  at  the  deluge — that  speaks  alike  in  the  Alexanders 
and  Cii3sars,  the  Platos  and  Bacons,  and  the  old  African  negroes  of 
this  world,  indicating  some  common  sparks,  some  emanations  from 
the  same  powerful,  invisible,  and  eternal,  original.  The  fraternity 
of  man. 

Why  should  I  say  that  I  felt  "  I,  too,  am  a  man  !"  There  was  a 
tumult  in  my  bosom  that  I  dreamed  not  of  before.  Ilie  old  man 
had  gone,  and  I  followed,  followed,  for  an  irresistible  impulse  was 
driving  me  on.  Night  had  shed  darkness  upon  nature,  and  here 
and  there  it  star  glimmered  through  the  darkness.  Alone,  in  the 
open  plain,  was  the  old  man's  weather  worn  cot^  and  through  its 
seams  streamed  the  blaze  that  played  upon  the  solitary  hearth.  I 
would  seek  the  old  man  there.  I  would  know  more  of  him,  learn 
how  much  of  humanity  yet  lingered  in  one  of  humanity's  least 
favored  children. 

In  the  narrow  path  which  led  to  the  African's  door,  I  stumbled.  In 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  hour,  with  a  tempest  within  me,  I 
stumbled  upon  an  object.  Stretched  upon  the  earth  in  prayer,  was 
this  old  idolater !  Desolation  in  search  of  hope.  Meligion,  pure  cmd  un- 
defiled  religion,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness  of  ignoraace  emd  despair  ! 
Before  his  God,  bowed  to  the  ear&,  could  there  anything  enter  that 
African's  bosom  to  chase  away  its  affliction  f  Was  there  hope  for 
bim,  love  for  him,  heaven  for  him,  consolation  for  him  ?  Consola- 
tion I  had  sought  in  viun  in  every  giddy  path.  Old  man,  benighted 
heathen  of  another  day,  has  God  blessed  you  and  smiled  upon  you  ? 
Idolater  thai  was,  barbarian,  child  of  ignorance,  andBapersdtion,  and 
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blindness — have  your  eyes  been  opened,  'and  are  you  a  Christian  ?  A 
Christian,  and  I,  with  all  the  light  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  an 
idolater  still ! 

Night  and  Prayer  !  Darkness  and  Light  !  What  could  speak 
but  the  heart,  in  a  moment  like  this?  And  it  did  speak  out  its  in- 
telligence in  eloquence  deep  and  stirring.  Touching  eloquence  of 
the  heart,  when  it  demanded  of  the  head  the  madness  that  has  es- 
tranged it  from  consolations  like  this. 

I  turned  away — and,  in  the  loneliness,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  storm  subsided  into  serenity,  pride  and  philosophy  were  sub- 
dued— nature  yielded,  and  I  wept ! 

Let  them  smile  who  cannot  understand — let  sordid  natures  scoff, 
or  call  me  enthusiast,  dreamer,  madman — ^but  I  felt  that  night,  in  the 
soul's  anguish,  that  there  was  a  philosophy  of  which  I  was  ignorant ; 
a  philosophy  not  cloaked  in  the  robes  of  Plato,  nor  seated  in  the 
tub  of  DiOGENRS  ;  a  philosophy  and  a  philosopher.  The  philosophy 
that  called  upon  God  in  the  darkness,  and  the  philosopher  that  look- 
ed up  to  him  and  was  blessed. 

I  fumed  away  and  plunged  into  the  world ;  the  world  of  life  and 
strife,  the  world  of  ambition  and  hope,  and  forgot  the  philosophy  and 
the  philosopher. 

In  the  niches  of  nature's  great  temple,  I  erected  the  idob  that  the 
African  had  cast  away.  An  idolater  then — how  seldom  have  I  been 
other  than  an  idolater  since?  I  ask  myself  to-night,  in  sober  ear- 
nestness, in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  if,  in  all  my  idolatries,  be- 
fore all  the  gilded  images  I  have  bowed,  among  all  the  ^'  altars*'  I  have 
erected  on  the  mountains,  in  the  presence  of  every  painted  bubble  I 
have  struggled  to  grasp,  by  the  sea-shore's  wildness — in  the  ocean's 
tempest — at  the  "  feast  of  reason'* — in  the  "flow  of  sonl,''  with  a 
Te  Deum  for  every  beautiful  creation,  an  lo  Poeon  for  every  new  di- 
vinity, an  lo  Badie  in  the  revelry  of  the  midnight  banquet — amid  all 
these,  I  ask  myself  to-night,  have  I  found  that  which  came  in  dew- 
drops  upon  the  soul  of  the  deformed  old  Afrfcan,  as  he  prayed  at  his 
tent  door  in  the  night  season  ?  The  whisper  in  his  troubled  hoaom — 
Peace!  •♦♦♦♦♦*♦* 

And  ly  even  I,,  have  prated  about  philosophy^ 
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I— MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Captain  Humphreys,  of  tho  War  Department  at  WashingtoD,  eends  us  his 
paper  upon  the  Bars  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  written  in  reply  to  one  in  the 
National  Intelligencer^  by  Mr.  Ellet. 

In  re  gard  to  what  is  now  doing  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  Dcimrtment,  he  says  : 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  1858  those  parties  (Craig  6c  Righter)  refused  to  com- 
ply further  with  their  contracts  to  mamtain  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the 
channels  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years,  and,  by  their  failure,  the  winter 
of  1858-^9  passed  without  any  work  being  done  upon  the  bars.  The  War  J)e- 
partmeut  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  other  contractors  for 
deepening  the  Soutliwcst  Pass  ;  but  these  likewise  failed  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tract. The  War  Dej)artmcnt,  in  accordance  with  law,  opened  the  work  to  com- 
petition as  to  the  plans  and  methods  to  be  used,  as  well  as  to  cost,  merely  re- 
quiring that  a  certain  depth  should  be  obtained  and  maintained.  The  con- 
tractors were  at  liberty  to  use  any  plan,  any  process,  any  means  that  they  chose 
to  stir  up  the  bottom.  They  were  at  liberty  to  use  Mr.  EUeVs  plan  if  they 
thought  nt,  and  probably  would  have  done  so  had  they  considered  it  the  most 
economical  and  effectual  plan.  Having,  however,  failed  to  secure,  in  that  way, 
a  continuation  of  the  work,  the  Department  was  forced  to  resort  to  a  contract 
for  the  use  of  steam  dredges  and  appliances,  and  its  officers  arc  now,  for  the 
first  time  since  1839,  with  a  remnant  (870,000)  of  the  appropriation  of  185C, 
conducting  the  operation  of  deepening  the  channels.  The  plan  used  is  that  of 
stirring  up  the  bottom  of  the  channel  during  the  river  flood,  and  leaving  the 
current  of  the  river  to  can*y  it  seaward  to  deep  water.  It  is  one  that  has  been 
successfully  tried. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  requirement  of  tho  appropriation  act  of  185G, 
that  the  work  must  be  done  by  contract,  has  been  one  source  of  the  defect  of 
continuity  in  the  operation,  and  tlie  failure  to  maintain  the  increased  de|[>th 
after  it  was  attained  ;  for  the  failure  of  contractors  to  continue  the  deepenmg 
could  only  be  ascertained  after  the  shoaling,  arising  from  neglect,  had  occurred. 
Then  new  contracts  had  to  be  entered  into,  and  thus  additional  time  was  lost 
during  the  season  for  successful  dredging  and  of  commercial  activity.  But  no 
plan  whatever  will  prove  of  any  jimctical  benefit  to  navigation  unless  a  per- 
manent fund  be  provided,  untrammelled  by  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
penditure, from  wnich  a  sufllcicnt  sum  annually  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  con- 
tinuous prosecution  of  the  work  after  tlie  channel  has  once  been  opened.  This 
cnn  be  effected  by  dredging  with  harrows  or  scrapers ;  tliat  is,  tearing  up  the 
bottom  of  the  channel,  and  leaving  tlie  current  of  the  river  to  carry  off  tlie 
loosened  material,  other  and  more  ]>owerful  means  being  applied  to  the  nrad 
lumps.  This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  under  which  the  bar  is  formed, 
as  ucmonstrated  by  experiments,  in  all  conditions  of  the  river,  made  by  my 
direction  under  the  authority  of  the  Topographical  Bureau. 

The  following  is  Captain  Humphrey's  criticism  upon  the  plan  proi>o8ed  by 

Mr.  Ellet : 

Mr.  Ellct's  plan  is  to  force  the  earthy  matter  from  the  bottom  up  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  tubes  attached  to  the  bow,  stern,  and  sides 
of  a  Etcnniboat ;  for  in  his  o]>inion  there  is  at  all  times  a  salt  water  inward  cur- 
rent over  [\\v  bar  ;  and  licnco  he  coneludos  that  if  the  bottom  were  merely  stirred 
up,  tho  earthy  inattAT  would  not  be  carried  seaward,  nor  into  deep  watA»r.  I  am 
aware  that  an  inwaixl  current  at  the  bottom  may  1)0  found  on  the  bar  of  the 
Southwest  Pass  when  the  Mississippi  is  at  half  flood  at  New-Orleans  and  a  strong 
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ui>-6lrcaTri  wiiul  is  blowing,  (its  cotuliiioii  on  the  only  day,  according  to  Mr.  Ellct^'? 
report,  when  he  sought  for  niid  found  by  oxnorimeiit  nn  inward  current,)  par- 
ticularly if  ibc  Gulf  tides  arc  at  their  maximum  at  the  earnc time;  rcepecting 
which,  liowcvcr,  or  the  exact  date  of  the  experiment,  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellct 
docs  not  afford  information.  But  it  is  proved  bv  numerous  exj>erinieut9  made 
under  my  direction,  that  an  inwnrd  current  at  bottom  on  the  Southwest  bar 
does  not  exist  when  the  river  is  iu  a  state  tliat  may  be  called  flood,  but  that  a 
rapid  outward  current  at  bottom,  to  deep  water,  is  at  that  season  alwa3's  found. 
The  condition  of  the  river  which  I  have  called  flood,  lasts,  ou  au  average,  six 
months  of  the  year.  If  an  inward  current  at  bottom  on  the  bar  existed  in  all 
conditions  of  tnc  river,  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  attempt  to  dceixjn  Uie 
entrances  except  by  dredging  with  buckets  ;  for  very  little,  and  only  the  lighter 
]>ortions  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  np  to  the  surface  of  the  water  iu  the 
manner  proposed  by  mr.  Eilet,  would  be  carried  seaward  to  deep  water  by  the 
surface  current.  'The  greater  portion  woiild  fall  to  the  bottom  again  iJefore 
reaching  the  deep  water,  and  there,  meeting  with  the  inward  current,  would  be 
carried  slowly  back  again. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  channel  requiring  excavation  in  the  Soutli- 
west  Pass  is,  by  Col.  Long's  mr.p  of  1857,  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length ;  that  the  average  depth  of  excavation  for  a  channel  eighteen  feet  deep 
is  not  less  than  three  feet  ;  that,  although  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bar  is  very 
soft,  to  the  depth  of  one,  in  some  places  two  feet,  yet  below  that  depth  the  bar 
is  tolerablv  stiff ;  and  that,  for  a  channel  of  twenty  feet  depthythc  average  depth 
of  excavation  is  five  feet,  more  than  three  feet  of  which  is  in  tolerably  stiff  ma- 
terial ;  and  Uie  very  stiff,  tenacious  mud  lump  formation  occupies  much  of  the 
channel-way  near  liic  outer  crest  of  the  bar.  Fortunately,  this  inward  current 
docs  not  exist  when  the  river  is  at  flood,  nor  does  it  exist  at  all  times  when  the 
river  is  at  half-flood  at  New-Orleans,  nor  even  during  the  period  of  extreme 
low  water.  At  these  two  latter  periods  there  is  sometimes  an  inward  current  at 
bottom  over  the  bar,  and  sometimes  an  outward  current  at  bottom  over  it,  and 
sometimes  there  is  still  water  upon  it.  The  cause  of  these  sub-currents  I  shall 
not  undertake  in  this  communication  to  point  out ;  merel}'  remarking  that  the 
eddy  current,  as  thcoreticaUj/  described  by  Mr.  Ellet,  is  so  inferior  to  the  forces 
in  operation  at  the  bars  as  to  be  completely  hidden  by  them,  and  that  it  has  no 
controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  bars. 

The  only  diflferencc  between  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellet  and  that  fol- 
lowed under  the  contracts  with  the  War  Department  is,  that,  by  the  first-named 
plan,  all  the  earthy  matter  loosened  must  be  lifted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  surface 
in  a  depth  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  water.  In  the  second,  which  has 
proved  cflectual,  it  is  lifted  merely  two  or  three  feet  The  quantity  carried  sea- 
ward to  deep  water  would  not  be  materiall}'  greater  by  Mr.  Lllet's  plan  of 
working  than  by  that  tried.  The  season  of  work  is  the  same.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  operation  of  deepening  the  channel  is  the  same,  whether  tuis 
deepening  bo  effected  by  tearing  up  the  bottom  with  ploughs,  with  harrows, 
with  scrapers,  or  with  tubes.  A  cl>oice  among  these  methods  is  determined  by 
the  question  of  economy,  as  to  the  force  applied  and  the  results  obtained. 

A  word  upon  the  plan  of  deepening  the  clianncls  by  the  construction  of  jetties 
on  the  bars,  which  Mr.  Ellet  states  is  in  violation  of  the  law  controlling  the  for- 
mation of  the  bars. 

The  experiments  made  by  me  demonstrate  that  this  plan  is  based  upon  cor- 
rect principles,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  nnder  which  the  oavB  are 
formed.  It  is  probable^  however,  that  the  plan  of  stirring  up  the  bottom  is  the 
more  economical  of  the  two. 

The  plan  of  jetties  has  not  been  tried  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  show  whether  it  would  be  effectual  or  not,  for  the  contractors 
merely  built  one  insecure  jetty,  of  a  single  row  of  pile  planks,  about  a  mile  long, 
on  one  side  of  the  channel,  whereas  the  Board  of  1852  recommended  two  jetties, 
each  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  wide,  composed  of  piles  two  feet  apart,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  channel,  each  five  miles  long,  if  stirring  up  the  bottom  and  dredging 
should  fail.    It  has  been  tried,  however,  at  the  prmcipal  mouth  of  the  Khouc,  a 
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delta  river  like  the  MissisBinpi,  niul  lins  cfTcciccl  tUc  desired  incrcnsc  of  dcptli. 
The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  French  Government  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

2.— COTTON  13  KINO. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Cotton  Supply  Reporter  says  : 

Upwards  of  500,000  workers  are  now  employed  in  our  cotton  factories,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  4,000,000  persons  in  this  country  arc  depend* 
ant  upon  the  cotton  trade  for  subsistence.  A  century  ago  I^ncashlrc  conUiined 
a  population  of  only  300,000  persons  ;  it  now  numbers  li,300,000.  In  the  same 
period  of  time  this  enormous  increase  exceeds  that  on  any  otlier  cqnal  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  is  entirely  owing  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  trade.  In 
1856  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,210  factories,  running  28,000,000  spin- 
dles and  299,000  looms,  by  97,000  horse-power.  Since  that  perioil  a  con«$idorablc 
number  of  new  mills  have  been  erected,  and  extensive  additions  have  l>cen  made 
to  the  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  of  those  previously  in  existence.  The 
amount  of  actual  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  this  kingdom  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  £60,000,000  and  £70,000,000  sterling. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  this  country  in  1850  was  1,181 1  millions 
pounds'  weight,  the  value  of  which,  at  Od.  per  lb.  is  equal  tx)  £30,000,000  ster- 
ling. Out  of  2,829,110  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain,  America  has 
supplied  us  with  2,080,341 — that  is,  five-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
out  of  every  7  lbs.  imported  from  all  countries  into  Great  Britain,  America 
has  supplied  5  lbs.  India  has  sent  us  about  500,000  bales,  Egypt  100,000,  South 
America,  124,000,  and  other  countries  between  8,000  and  9,0OO  bales.  In  1859 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £130,503,185,  of 
which  £47,920,720  consisted  of  cotton  goods  and  j-nrns.  Thus,  more  than  one 
third,  or  £1  out  of  every  £3  of  our  entire  exports,  consists  of  cotton  Add  to 
this  the  proportion  of  cotton  which  forms  part  of  the  twelve  millions  more  ex. 
ported  in  the  shape  of  mixed  woolens,  haberdashery,  millinery,  silks,  apparel, 
and  slops.  Great  Britain  alone  consumes  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton 
goods. 

Two  conclusions,  therefore,  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  figures 
now  cited — first,  that  the  interests  of  every  cotton-worker  are  bound  up  -with  a 
gigantic  trade  which  keeps  in  motion  an  enormous  mass  of  capital ;  and  this 
capital,  machinery  and  labor  depend  for  5-7ths  of  its  employment  upon  tlic 
slave  states  of  America  for  prosperity  and  continuance  ;  secondly,  that  if  a  war 
should  at  any  time  break  out  between  England  and  America,  a  general  insur- 
rection take  place  among  the  slaves,  disease  sweep  off  those  slaves  by  death,  the 
cotton  crop  fall  short  m  quolity,  whether  from  severe  frosts,  disease  of  the 
plant,  or  other  possible  causes — our  mills  would  be  stopped  for  want  of  eotton, 
employers  would  be  ruined,  and  famine  would  stalk  abroad  among  the  hundreds 
ana  tnousands  of  work-people  who  are  at  present  fortunately  well  employed. 
Calculate  the  consequences  for  yourselves.  Imagine  a  dearth  of  cotton,  and 
you  may  picture  the  horrors  of  such  a  calamity  from  the  scenes  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  witnessed  when  the  mills  have  only  run  on  *'  short  time."  Count  vp 
all  the  trades  tlmt  are  kept  going  out  of  the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  in- 
dependent of  builders,  mechanics,  engineers,  colliers,  &o.,  employed  by  the 
mill-owners.  Railways  would  erase  to  pay,  and  our  ships  would  lie  rottmg  in 
their  ports,  should  a  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  for  manufacture  overtake  us. 

3.— SOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE. 

I  addressed  a  letter  some  time  since,  to  Messrs.  Gilliland,  Howell  &  Co.,  of 
Charleston,  asking  them  to  furnish  me  with  such  practical  suggestions  as  their 
experience  in  the  importing  business  would  enable  them  to  make,  to  aid  me  in 
maturing  a  bill  (which  I  expect  to  introduce  when  our  Legislature  re- assembles) 
for  the  encouragement  of  Direct  Trade  between  the  southern  states  and  Europe. 
The  subjoined  letter  is  their  reply,  which,  though  not  intended  for  publication, 
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I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  public,  because  of  the  Talue  of  its  eugges- 
tions,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Our  people  are  surfeited  with  rcAoIutions  on  the  subject  of  Southern  Rights  ; 
they  are  ready  for  action.  The  present  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  South 
is  most  auspicious  for  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  may  relieve  us  of  our 
commercial  dcpendnnce  upon  the  North.  We  can  never  expect  to  see  that  de- 
pendence entirely  removed,  until  our  political  independence  is  secured ;  but  it  is 
in  our  power  to  effect  a  good  deal  for  the  relief  of  southern  trade,  hampered 
as  it  is  by  the  restrictions  of  uniust  legislation.  While  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  something  may  be  accomplished  by  legislative  enactments,  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  which  the  Legislatures  may  do,  will  fall  short  of  success,  unless  the 
people  of  the  South  shall  determine  to  patronize  their  own  seaports,  and  there- 
by Duild  up  their  trade.  The  Charleston  importers  advertise  that  they  will  sell 
upon  as  favorable  terms  as  the  Northern  jobbers.  Let  our  interior  merchants 
give  them  a  trial,  and  let  our  people  encourage  them  to  do  so  by  trading  with 
those  who  purchase  their  stocks  in  southern  markets.  We  should  organize 
southern  trade  associations  in  every  county,  and  pledge  our  patronage  to  those 
merchant?  who  will  buy  of  southern  importers.  Whenever  we  can  concentrate 
the  patronage  of  the  South  in  southern  seaports,  we  shall  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  direct  trade  between  the  southern  states  and  Europe.  Till  that  is  done, 
resolutions  and  legislative  enactments  are  impotent.  The  meagreness  of  our 
import  trade  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  want  of  capital,  as  it  is  to  the  want  of 
cutftom.  Respectfully  yours,    . 

WM.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

CuABLESTON,  Dcc.  80,  1859. 
Wm.  H.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Eufaula,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir  :  Years  of  the  23d  is  received,  and  we  are  pleased  that  you  are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  direct  trade. 

Our  opinion,  concurred  in,  we  believe,  bv  nearly  all  the  merchants  of  the  im- 
porting and  jobbing  business  of  this  city,  is  that  very  little-  can  be  effected  by 
legislative  enactments,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  Union  ;  a  non-intercourse  law 
will  be  a  dead  letter,  and  bounties  of  goods  of  direct  importation  will  not  result 
to  any  large  increase  of  importations.  What,  in  our  opinion,  will  accomplish 
mores  is  determination  on  the  part  of  southern  people  to  encourage  their  own 
seaports  and  their  own  merchants,  and  thereby  make  southern  markets  desirable 
points.  If  Charleston  and  other  southern  seaports  had  any  assurance  that  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  all  goods  they  might  import,  in  a  very  short  time,  say 
one  or  two  years,  we  would  witness  the  spectacle  so  much  desired,  of  steamers 
pl3*ing  weekly  between  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  other  European  poi'ts  and  south- 
ern cities.  All  that  is  needea  is  patronage,  but  without  that  we  must  be  content 
to  see  New- York  continue  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  country.  The  southern  cities  can  import  as  cheaply  as  New- York,  and  if 
southern  trade  should  seek  southern  markets,  European  houses  would  establish 
their  agencies  in  them,  and  withdraw  from  New- York.  A  spasmodic  effort  this 
spring  will  not  accom])li8h  what  we  desire  ;  there  must  be  a  fixed  determination 
to  keep  it  up,  as  time  is  required  in  the  importation  of  goods.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  trade  of  Charleston  this  spring  should  be  tripled,  and  the  mer- 
chants, in  anticipation  of  an  equal  increase,  or  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  busi- 
ness, should  increase  their  importations  for  the  fall,  and  the  interior  merchants, 
from  prejudice  or  other  causes,  should  fail  to  come  here,  why  it  is  apparent 
they  would  be  great  losers,  and  their  importations  would  fall  back  to  their  own 
wants.  Goods  which  are  sold  in  the  fall  are  usually  ordered  in  the  spring  pre- 
ceding, as  they  have  to  be  made,  and  those  sold  in  the  spring  ordei*ed  in  July 
or  August  preceding.  So  you  sec  how  important,  nay  how  essential,  to  the 
encouragement  of  direct  importation,  is  the  assurance  oi  patronage.  The  con- 
sumers in  the  country  are  the  parties  who  can  bring  about  this  state  of  things ; 
let  them  deliberaiely  resolve  to  patroni  ze  such  merchants  as  buy  their  goods  in 
southern  ports,  and  the  interior  merchants  will  frequent  those  markets,  and 
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very  soon  will  they  present  such  attractions  as  will  leave  no  excuse  forw  aL>\ 
merchants  to  visit  New- York  or  any  northern  market 

The  best  remedy  for  our  evils,  we  honestly  believe,  is  a  southern  confederacy ; 
the  next  is,  commercial  independence. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

GILLltAND,  HOWELL  &  CO. 


IXTERDAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— REAL  ESTATE  AND  POPULATION,  AS  EFFECTED  BY  INTERNAL 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  taxable  property  of  Minnesota  in  1850  was  8262,088,  her  population  being 
6,038.  Up  to  1859  the  State  authority  had  been  granted  for  the  expenditure  on 
railroads  of  $2,500,000,  of  which  $500,000  has  been  used.  Her  taxable  property 
in  1858  was  $18,000,000,  and  her  population  150,842. 

The  total  taxable  property  of  Iowa  in  1850  was  $21,690,642,  and  her  popula- 
tion being  191,681.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $11,260,169 ;  her  taxable 
property  m  1857,  $240,044,534,  and  her  popalation  in  1859,  633.549. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Wisconsin  was,  in  1850,  $22,458,442 ;  her  popula- 
tion beine  804,756.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $36,742,063  ;  her  reiu  estate 
in  1859,  §155,012,840 ;  and  her  population  in  1855,  552,451. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  ^Lissouri  was,  in  1850,  $66,802,228 ;  her  popula- 
tion being  592,004.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $30,871,363;  and  her  real 
estate  in  1858,  $235,892,792. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Texas  was,  in  1850,  $28,149,671 ;  her  population 
being  154,034.     Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $5,000,000 ;  and  her  real  estate,  in 

1856,  $86,539,306. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  California,  in  1853,  was  $16,347,442 ;  her  popula- 
tion in  1850  being  91,635.  Iler  expenditures  for  improvements  of  all  kinds  are 
$2,532,500 ;  her  real  estate  in  1659  was  $56,060,351 ;  and  her  population  in  1856 
was  507,067. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Illinois  was,  in  1850,  $81,524,235 ;  her  population 
being  846,034.     Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $94,838,088 ;  her  real  estate,  in 

1857,  was  $252,621,623  ;  and  her  population,  in  1855,  1,306,576. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Kentucky  was,  in  1850,  8177,013,407;  her  popu- 
lation beinff  761,413.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $13,314,059;  and  her  real 
estate,  in  1859,  was  $270,960,818. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Mississippi  was,  in  1850,  $65,171,438;  her  popu- 
lation being  295,718.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $7,998,298 ;  her  real  estate, 
in  1857,  being  $141,747,536. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Arkansas  was,  in  1850,  $17,372,624 ;  her  popula- 
tion being  162,189.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $1,093,161 ;  her  real  estate 
being,  in  1858,  842,385,704 ;  and  her  population  831,213. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Florida  was,  in  1850,  $7,924,588  ;  her  population 
being  47,203.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  84,075,000 ;  her  real  estate,  in  1855. 
being  $13,910,981 ;  and  her  population,  110,823. 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  New- York  was,  in  1850,  8564,600,649  ;  her 
population  being  3,048,325.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  8135,314,197  ;  and  her 
State  expenditure  for  canals  and  railroads  ?31, 483,256-  fn  1858  her  real  estate 
was  $1,095,403,134  ;  and  her  population,  in  1855,  3,466,212. 


being 
1859, 

The  real  estate  valuation  of  Tennessee  was,  in  1850,  $107,981,793 ;  her 
population  being  756,836.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $26,337,427  ;  her  real 
estate,  in  185G,  being  $166,417,907. 
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The  real  estate  yaloAtion  of  YirginU  was,  in  1860,  $262,105,824 ;  her  popalsp 
tion  being  894,800.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $42,670,674  ;  her  real  estate,  in 
1869,  being  $874,989,888;  and  her  population  1,658,190. 

The  total  valuation  of  Rhode  IsUind  wss,  in  1850,  $77,758,974  ;  her  population 
being  148,875.  Her  railroad  expenditure  is  $2,750,450 ;  her  valuation,  m  1855, 
being  $111,175,174. 

The  railroad  expenditures  above  given,  are  made  up  to  January  1, 1859. 

The  valuations  of  1850,  in  'the  States  named,  have  inereased  from  a  total  of 
$1,844,794,015  to  $3,851,448,085,  or  $2,006,652,020  ;  the  total  railroad  expendi- 
ture noted,  from  the  commeneement  of  eonstruotion,  being  $540,208,501. 

2.~M0BILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  stoekholders  of  this  road  assembled  in  annual  meeting  at  Mobile.  The 
report  of  President  Brown  shows,  that  during  the  year  44^  miles  of  new  track 
have  been  laid,  making  now«  in  running  order,  868 1  in  all.  Of  the  new  track 
18i  are  on  the  Columbus  branch,  29  on  the  main  trunk  extending  northward 
from  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Contracts  have  also  been  entered  into  for  completinff  within  the  year,  the 
road  from  Okolona  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  for  all  but  fifteen  miles  of  the 
unfinished  road  in  Tennessee,  and  that  will  be  let  out  immediately.  The  iron, 
moreover,  is  either  on  the  spot  or  on  the  way,  so  that  the  entire  road  from 
Mobile  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  will  be  in  runnmg  order  by  the  first  of  Jannary, 
1861. 

The  Paduoah  Branch  is  also  progressing  finely,  and  wUl  be  completed  at  an 
early  day. 

Tne  net  earnings  of  the  year  amount  to  $651,610— enough  to  pay  the  whole 
interest  account,  and  leave  a  balance  of  $800,000  to  be  applied  to  rolling  etook 
and  construction. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  road  amounted  to  $1,120,588;  the  expenses, 
$468,987. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  road  is  102,926,  against 
78,446  in  1858. 

Of  cotton,  the  number  of  bales  transported  over  the  road  was  179,764  bales, 
of  which  27,119  were  of  the  cro)>  of  1858,  and  152,645  of  the  last  year's  cMp. 
The  earnings  from  the  transportation  of  cotton  were  $412,295,  equal  to  42^  per 
cent  of  the  whole  earnings. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  company  is  $4,365,800  ;  the  floating  debt,  $873,749. 
Of  the  company's  sterlinff  bonds  874  have  been  disposed  of,  leaving  1,157, 
representing  $1,157,000,  still  on  hand.  It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  lands  of 
the  company  in  market,  allowing  purchasers  to  pay  for  them  in  sterling  bonds 
at  par.  There  are  1,100,000  acres  still  unsold.  During  the  last  year  they  have 
averaged  $6  35  the  acre. 

8.— COAL  VERSUS  WOOD  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  American  Railway  Review  enters  into  the  following  interesting  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  coal  and  wood  upon  our  railroads  : 

As  the  wood  is  burned  off  the  country,  the  amount,  extent,  and  location  of  the 
best  coals,  or  other  fuel  for  making  steam,  becomes  a  very  important  question 
to  all  persons  interested  in  railroads.  Already  many  of  the  long  lines  have 
introduced  coal-burning  engines,  and  they  are  now  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  the  Hudson  River,  the  New-Jersey  Central,  the  Boston 
and  Worcester,  and  other  roads,  and  within  a  few  days  the  first  coal  burner  has 
been  introduced  on  the  New- York  Central.  The  fuel  account  for  tlic  Inst  year 
of  the  leading  lines  of  New- York  and  New-England,  without  the  branches  and 
local  roads,  amounted  to  upward  of  three  million  dollars,  or  the  interest  on  an 
investment,  at  more  than  average  nilroad  returns,  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

In  some  localities,  the  cost  of  wood  has  been  as  high  as  tweuty-seven  cents  a 
mile  run,  while  in  others,  the  engines  have  performed  on  wood  as  low  oa  ten 
cents  a  mile  run,  rarely  as  low  as  seven  cents,  but  it  has  been  done.   Now,  it  has 
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been  demonstrated  by  fair  trial,  that  coal  bumere  have  worked  aa  low  aa  three 
and  four  aevenths  cents  per  mile  run,  where  coal  was  worth  three  dollara  and 
thirty  cents  per  ton. 

The  great  coal  regions  of  the  country  are  situated  where  they  will  in  the  fntnie 
oonduce  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  interest ;  there  are,  of  coarse,  many 
lines  so  located,  that  they  can  never  obtain  coal  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  others. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  takinff  a  broad  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
railway  system  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  eoal-bcaring 
rocks,  that  the  facility  for  procuring  this  kind  oi  fuel  exists  in  the  greatetl 
abundance  where  the  largest  amount  of  traffic  and  the  highest  aummita  are 
found. 

According  to  Professor  Le  Conte,  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United 
Stales  is  18S,500  square  miles.  Professor  Rodgers  makes  it  much  mcw« ;  and 
Mr.  Marron — all  of  them  good  authority — say,  it  amounts  to  nearly  200,000  aqnare 
miles. 

This  so  called  Appalachian  field,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  Penasjlra- 
nia,  Ohio,  and  part  of  Virginia,  and  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky — the  ooal  fields 
of  Rhode  Island,  being  so  limited  in  extent,  is  left  out  of  eonsidei^tioD.  The 
second  great  field  is  in  IllinoiB,  Iowa,  and  Indiana ;  the  third  is  in  Michigan,  and 
the  fourth  in  Missouri. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  the  coal  fields  of  New-Branawkrk 
and  Nova  Scotia,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Lyell,  have  an  area  of  86,<KK)  square 
miles ;  Great  Britain  has  but  11,800  square  miles,  while  the  annual  production 
of  coal  raised  to  the  surface  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  together  frcmi 
their  fields^-of  about  one  sixth  the  extent  of  those  of  the  United  States,  is  about 
82,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  nearly  eight  times  as  mucli  as  that  raised  in  the 
United  Stutes,  which,  according  to  recent  returns,  is  about  4,000,000  tons  per 
annum. 

Now,  it  has  been  carefully  computed  that  the  auffmentation  of  mechanical  force, 
by  using  coal  in  a  steam  engine,  as  compared  witli  manual  labor,  is  at  least  three 
thousand  to  one — that  is  to  Bay,  let  two  men  dig  ooal  from  a  pit  a  hundred 
yards  from  a  good  steam  engine,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and  then  bum  it  and 
tend  the  engine,  the  labor  performed  by  tliat  engine  in  pumping  water,  or  any 
similar  work,  will  be  equal  to  that  wbich  six  thousand  men  could  do  by  Uie 
direct  ction  of  their  own  strength  on  the  same  kind  of  pump  in  the  same  time. 

When  we  reason  upon  such  generalities,  and  consider  what  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  work  of  the  civilized  world  is  already  done  by  the  mechanical  force  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  action  due  to  the  combuution  of  coal,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  quantity  that  this  agent  at  present  is  made  to  perform,  is  comparatively 
so  limited,  one  cannot  help  being  led  to  contemplate  what  may  yet  be  done, 
when  capital  and  enlightened  tbonght  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  many 
methods  that  may  be  introduced  for  procuring  the  supply  from  the  best  locali- 
ties, and  working  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

4  —SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  forcible  idea  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  than  a  survey  of  their  immense  railroad  sygt«m. 
There  is  a  too  numerous  class  of  persons,  resident  in  the  Northern  States,  who 
from  defective  iulbrmation  or  perverted  party  statements,  have  adopted  moat 
erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  commercial  status  of  the  vast  section  of  country 
located  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  They  pride  themselves  on  the  idea  that 
all  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  has  by  some  unknown  means  cen- 
tred iu  among  Northern  people.  It  is  a  settled  fact  in  their  minds,  that  the 
Southern  States  are  half  a  century  behind  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  rest  oi 
the  Union,  and  that  thut  region  of  cuuntry  is  in  an  altogether  raw  and  undeveloped 
condition.  The  railroads  of  the  South,  however,  are  a  standing  refutation  of  all 
such  misconceptions.  We  know  of  no  surer  indication  of  the  wealth  and  enter- 
prise of  any  people,  than  the  extent  of  their  railways.  If  their  roads  are  few 
and  ill  cunducted,  there  is  either  a  lack  of  capital  or  of  commerce,  or  of  both, 
or  there  is  an  unwholesome  adherence  to  old  ideas  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their 
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roads  are  numeroiifl  and  well  managed,  the  inference  is  clearly  legitimate  that  a 
lai^  amonut  of  eomuerco  ia  pressing  for  accommodation,  and  tbnt  it  is  under 
the  control  of  a  competent  ana  intelligent  people.  Measured  by  tlii:)  standard, 
the  South  has  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  We  have  compiled  the  follow- 
ing  statisties,  showing  the  extent  and  the  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  seve- 
ral Southern  States.  The  figures  date  up  to  the  close  of  loo9,  and  sliow  the 
length  of  the  rood  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction,  the  length  in  actual 
operation,  and  the  coat  of  the  roads,  including  building  and  equipment : 

9ist«.                            Length.               In  Operation.  Cost. 

VFrjfnm. 2,068.5 1,525.7 $43.tia9,360 

North  Cwoltna. 1,020.0 TT0.2 13,908^495 

SoothCaiotina I,l:i6.0 807-3 19,063>I3 

G«oryia 1,611.2 1,211.7 2:>.687,220 

Florfda 7303 280.8 6,368/599 

AlabaiDA , 1,822.4 798.6 2JJ»75,638 

MiMHNsippi 44'i.l 385.4 9.V24,UA 

LoaiiHana 1.160.8 419.0 ltt,073,270 

T^xM 2,6rtI.0 284.6 7,578.948 

Arkuiif4M 70rf.3 Mb 1,14^110 

Mirt«>url. 1,3:;7.3 723v2 3Ir«7U16 

Tcnne««eo ...1.434.4 1,062.3 27,;U8.141 

Kentucky 008.4... 4(58.5 U.852^063 

18,828.1  8,704.8  f2;^>,9«^842 

It  will  be  observed  that  Virginia  has  a  greater  length  of  road  in  openttiou  thjui> 
any  utlier  Stsite,  and  that  she  has  invested  a  much  larger  amount  uf  capital  in 
thodo  works  tluui  ho»any  other  section  of  the  South.  Tbe  total  kngth  ol  the- line 
in  that  Htate  is  2,058^ miles,  and  the  length  in  openition,  1,>525  miles;  the  eont  of 
building  and    equipment  hiiving  been   over  tbrty-ihrce    million  dullars.      In* 
1855,  tlie  total  mileage  of  road  in  operation  in  Virginia  was  li80  miles  ;  the  in- 
crease since  that  period  having  been  539  miles,  or  abunt  tifty-lfve   per  cent. — a 
progress  must  creditable  to  iTie  enterprise  of  that  8tate;     Next  in  iiuportance 
comes  the  State  of  Missouri,  which,  albluiugh  its  length  of  road  is  not  etjual  to 
thai  of  8oinc  other  states,  has  yet  expended  an  amount  of  capital  in  its  roads 
surpassed  only  by  Virginia.      Upon  an  operative  mileage  of   723  miles,  that 
State    has  expended  nearly  tliirty-two    million  dollars.     Tennessee,   with  339 
miles  more  road  than  Missouri,  has  invested  only  twenty-seven  niilliun  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  in  structure 
and  equipment;  while  Georgia  has  built  and  equipped  1,211  miles  (518  miles 
more  tlian  Missouri),  ota  cost  of  only  twenty-five  million  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.     Alabama  has  seciirjd  a  Targe 
extent  of  road  at  a  comparatively  light  cost,  having  opened  0U8  miles  ut  au  out- 
lay of  twenty  million  nine  hundred  and  beventy-tive  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  (follars.      The  growing  wants  of  that  State  have  caused  the  projec- 
tion of  a  much  larger  extent  of  railway  accoH:moda'.ion,  there  being  at  the  pres- 
ent time  1,024  miles  of  road  awaiting  completion.     In  South  Carolina  the  cost 
of  the  roads  has  been  still  lower  than  in  the  lar^t-mcutioned  State — the  length  of 
road  biMiig  nine  miles  additional,  and  the  aggregate  cost  nearly  two  millions  less. 
The  cost  of  the  North  Carolina  lines  has   been  still  lower  than  that  of  South. 
For  somewhat  less  than  fourteen  million  dollars,  that  State  lias  construcu-d  and 
equipped  770  miles  of  road,  the  average  co:»t  per  mile  having  been  only  eighteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars.     Louisiana,  on  the  othei  hand, 
has  invested  a  large  capital  for  much  more  limited  results.     Her  length  of  rood 
in  operation  is  410  miles,  at  a  cost  of  over  sixteen   million  dollars — the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  being  thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  dol- 
lars, or  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  more  than  that  of 
the  North  Carolina  roads.     Louisiana  has  ut  the  present  time  741  miles  of  road 
unconq)let<>d,  which,   if  finished  at  the  same   rate  of  cost  as  that  already  in 
operation,  will  involve  an  additional  outlay  of  twenty-eight  million  four  hundred 
and  twenty-Hve  thousand  tive  hundred  and  one  dollars,  making  the  total  co^t  of 
railroads  in  that  State  nearly  forty-four  million  tive  hundred  thon»nnd  dollars. 
Kentucky  is  .somewhat  behind  some  other  parts  of  the  South  in  the  extent  of  her 
railroad   works.     Iler  neighboring   State,  Virginia,  lius  1,525  miles  of  road  in 
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operation,  with  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions ;  while,  with  a  popnla- 
tion  of  one  million,  Kentucky  herself  has  only  468  miles  of  operating  line.  The 
comparativelv  heavy  cost  of  road  building  in  this  State,  may  have  tended  more 
or  less  to  limit  the  extent  of  railway  accommodation,  the  average  outlav  per 
mile  on  the  completed  lines  having  been  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred!  dol- 
lars. Mississippi  does  not  own  a  great  length  of  road,  ranking  in  this  respect 
tenth  amon^  tue  States  of  the  South.  She  has,  however,  the  great  Mississippi 
river  skirting  her  entire  Western  boundary,  which  renders  uniioceMary 
a  proportionate  length  of  road  ;  and  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate,  that  her 
population  being  only  600,000,  she  has  not  such  large  requirements  as  have  some 
of  the  more  populous  States.  Texas  has  yet  a  great  wurk  to  {>erforiu  in  rail- 
road construction.  She  has  only  284  miles  of  completed  line  ft»r  the  devclopincDt 
of  |ier  immense  territory.  With  a  population,  however,  of  350,000,  she  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  more  immediately ;  and  the  probability  seoins  to  be 
that  bh*?  must  wait  patiently  for  some  years  ere  the  2,883  miles  which  her  enter- 
prise has  projt^cted  can  be  completed.  Five  years  ago  she  had  only  32  miles  of 
road  ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  State  that,  with  so  few  inhabitants,  she 
should  have  completed  250  miles  of  line  in  the  interim.  The  roads  of  Florida, 
thoU||;h  limited,  arc  probably  proportioned  toherwniits — 290  miles  of  railway  to 
less  thiin  1(H),000  inhabitants,  being  a  very  fair  mtiu  of  accommodation.  Arkansas 
is  as  yet  only  commencing  her  rniirctad  works.  With  a  large  territi»ry,  and  a  i>opn- 
latioii  of  nhout  400  000,  she  has  need  of  vastly  more  than  38  mili-a  of  railway, 
of  which  she  seems  to  be  fully  aware,  having  m  contcuiplatioii  the  ctmstructioa 
of  0((3  miles  additional.  In  1855,  the  total  length  of  line  in  o)>crntioii  in  the 
Southern  States  was  4,426  miles  ;  and  since  that  period  4,308  miles  linvc  been 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifioen  million  dolI;in» — no 
evidence,  certainly,  that  our  Southern  citizens  arc  deficient  in  either  capital  or 
enterprise.  The  entire  length  of  road  completed  in  tlie  whole  of  the  United 
States  since  18*55,  is  11,248  miles,  of  which  0,822  miles  belong  to  the  Nortiicrn 
Stales,  and  4.420  to  the  Southern  ;  from  which  it  is  nppiireut  that,  aceordiug  to 
populntion,  tlie  South  has  Imilt  a  greater  length  of  road  than  the  North. 

In  the  States  of  the  South,  there  are  745  miles  of  road  more  tiinn  in  the 
whole  of  fireat  Hritain  ;  the  totjil  cost  of  the  Southern  roads  Wing  $2:m5,!m;(),842, 
against  $l,575,O0<).000  of  cnpit4il  expended  on  the  British  lines.  The  Uttxi\  mile- 
age of  roa<l  in  operation  in  the  three  countries  of  Au.stria,  France,  and  l*ru>«sia 
in  1858,  was  O,lot> — nn  excess  over  that  of  the  Southern  States  amounting*  to  only 
345  miles!  The  total  capital  expended  upon  tlie  lines  of  those  ctmntTtes  is 
$680,000,000,  or  three  times  the  aiiiount  of  that  invested  in  our  Southern 
roails. — U.  S.  Economist, 
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We  take  pleasure,  says  the  Neuf-OrUans  Crescent^  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  interesting  correspondence  to  be  found  below. 

The  statemenls  of  Dr.  Graham  are  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  South  and  West,  and  esteemed  for  his  scientific  attainments  and 
praciical  good  sense.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  ;^  and  though  from  his  youthful  appearance  it  would  hardly  be  believed, 
yet  it  is  not  less  true  than  honorable,  that  he  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  United 
States  army  in  the  Second  War  of  Independence,  which,  from  1812  to  1815, 
vindicated  the  rights  and  honor,  and  developed  the  resources  of  our  beloved 
country : 

OrncE  or  Aqenct  or  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  > 

New-Orleans,  March  5,  1860.      S 
Dear  Sib — Haying  heard  you  speak  of  having  accompanied  Col.  Gray  as  an 
amateur,  in  the  survey  made  bj  him,  some  years  since,  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  deemmg  your  recollections  of  that  interesting  tour  of 

Seat  public  mterest  at  this  juncture,  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  me  and  the 
ends  of  the  road  generally  by  giving  me,  in  form  for  publication,  an  account 
of  your  observations  and  recollections  of  the  trip. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  FULKERSON, 
G.  Graham,  M.  D.  Agent  A  <b  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

New  Orleans,  March  6,  1860. 

H.  S.  FuLKERSON,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  having  been  with  Colonel  Gray  upon  the  original  survey  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  its  vast  resources  in 
lands  and  minerals,  and  its  ultimate  great  importance  to  the  South.  I  am  much 
astonished  to  see  the  indifference  evinced  by  the  property- holders  and  business 
men  of  New  Orleans  to  this  momentous  enterprise — the  greatest  ever  undertaken 
in  the  United  States,  both  in  its  national  and  individual  results.  For  at  least 
ei(rht  hundred  miles  of  this  route,  no  portion  of  the  globe,  for  the  same  leogth, 
affords  an  easier  grade,  or  a  more  fertile  soil.  It  being  well  known  that  Eastern 
Texas  affords  ample  inducements  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  I  sha^  only 
speak  of  the  more  unknown  western  portion  of  the  route. 

Richer  lands  and  more  lovely  sites  for  villages  and  cities  were  never  seen  than 
may  be  found  along  the  gently  waving  lawns  and  wide-spread  slopes  of  the 
Colorado,  even  to  its  very  bead,  where  the  great  blue  spring  boils  up  from  its  un- 
known depths,  and  where  the  lost  or  lone  mountain  rears  its  lofty  poak  from  a 
fertile  and  level  plain.  This  river  is  not  like  the  Hudson,  bound  by  rocky  and 
barren  shores,  but  runs  like  the  Lower  Mississippi,  through  rich  ana  level  lands 
that  may  be  cultivated  up  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Nor  is  the  continuous 
valley  narrowed  by  sterile  hills,  like  tlie  little  and  fenced-in  valley  of  South 
Alabama,  that  gives  wealth  and  character  to  that  State,  but  it  spreads  unt  and  on, 
beyond  the  limits  of  vision.  A  few  miles  beyond  this  bi^  spring  and  the  lo^t  moun- 
tain, that  stands  like  an  immense  stack  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  meadow,  an  ascent 
of  some  two  hundred  feet  gains  the  summit  heights  of  a  table  land  that  extends 
on  to  the  sand  hills,  being  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  Llano  Estacado,  or 
Staked  Plains — the  pons  tuinorum  of  the  uninformed  and  skeptical  opposers  of 
the  road.  This  immense  desert,  so  falsely  called,  is  but  forty  miles  across  :  nor 
is  it  all  a  barren  waste,  for  we  found  patches  of  grass  and  good  grazing  in  places. 
Set  it  down,  however,  as  some  will  falsely  have  it,  as  a  total  loss,  and  it  takes 
but  forty  miles  from  eight  hundred  of  rich  lands  within  the  limits  of  Texas 
alone.  These  sand  hills  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ^orld,  and  well  worth  a 
yisit  from  the  States,  to  witness  their  marvellous  beauty.  They  are  seen  in  the 
distance  like  the  glittering  domes  of  some  great  city,  towering  high  and  resting 
softly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  that  seems  to  sit  in  silence  and  in 
solitude  beyond.  By  an  optical  illusion  from  the  refracted  rays  of  light,  these 
hills  of  sand,  as  pure  and  stainless  as  pulverized  glara,  loom  up  greatly  beyond 
their  real  height.    They  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  North  to 
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South,  Aful  are  but  about  five  miles  across ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  there  are,  at 
the  dryor  seasons  of  the  year,  thousnuds  of  httle  lakes  or  pools  of  pure  and 
cool  wnt^r  rcstini;  at  the  base  of  these  hillocks,  showing  very  phiinl^'  that  this 
Bandy  reirion  is  based  upon  an  impervious  clay,  and  that  water  may  be  hail  by 
digging  but  a  short  distance  through  the  sand  From  the  Pecos  river,  where 
the  snnd  di>trict  ends,  to  El  Pnso,  the  grade  is  not  difficult,  the  soil  good,  and 
the  scener}'  sublime,  the  sun  ritiing  and  setting  on  the  green  and  waving  ocean 
of  grass  upon  the  South,  while  the  jagged  peaks  and  the  sky-wandering  ranges 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  are  viewed  in  the  distance  to  the  North. 

At  El  Paso  the  thrift  of  vegetation  is  remarkable,  the  onions,  for  which  that 
localit}'  is  celebrated,  comparing  in  size  with  our  turnips  in  this  country,  while 
her  wines  are  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  to  be  superior  to  any 
produced  in  it.  Beyond  El  Paso,  the  road  runs  through  a  country  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  soil.  Nor  is  Texas  itself  in  want 
of  mineral  interest ;  the  btds  of  plaster  of  Paris  being  inexhaustible,  while  the 
encrnsted  salt  upon  the  lakes  near  El  Paso,  from  which  Mexico  is  furuished 
with  her  salt,  mny  bec<»me  valuable.  A  dark  and  beautifully  variegated  marble, 
in  smooth  t^labs,  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  is  found  near  the  line  of  the 
road,  nnd  sulphur  is  Faid  to  be  abundant  in  the  same  vicinit}'. 

But  we  will  return  to  the  Great  Southern  depot,  and  see  whether  the  road,  if 
onl}'  carried  tlirough  to  El  Paso,  would  not  make  a  Southern  New-York  of  New- 
Orleans.     All  the  goods  tlint  supply  El  Paso  and  the  Northern  cities  and  states 
of  Mexico,  are  landed  in  some  of  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  then  tukou  in  wagons 
throuirh  San  Antonio,  and  on  to  El  Paso,  thence  to  be  conve3-ed  to  the  various 
parts  o(  Mexico.     I   not  long  since  travelled  from  El  Paso  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
nuuhna  with  a  train  of  twenty-three  wagons,  six  mules  in  each,  all  heavily 
loaded  with  goods  ;  and  from  (jhihuahua  I  also  went  with  other  trains  on  to  the 
city  of  Durango,  making  a  distance  from  the   ports  of  Texas  of  near  two  thou- 
sand miles.     From  Durango  to  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacitic,  no  wheeled  vehicle 
ever  did,  or  ever  can  possil)ly  pass,  there  being  but  a  single  mule  track  of  some 
three  hundred  miles,  through  the  wildest  and  most  chaotic  region  on  earth,  the 
road  being  so  narrow  in  plsices  that  the  mules'  feet  have  worn  deep  pits  in  the 
solid  rock,  rendering  it  ditlicult  for  these  faithful  creatures  to  keep  their  bal- 
ance, nnd  when  precipitated,  as  they  often  are,  I  am  sure  that  the  breath  must 
quit  the  bod 3'  before  it  is  crushed  to  atoms  in  the  dark  and  dismal  depths  be- 
neath.    So  it  will  be  seen  that  no  supplies  for  this  vast  country  can  be  procured 
from  the  Pacific  sitle.  while  the  road  from  Durango  to  El  Paso  runs  through 
the  most  level,  rich  and  beautiful  country  I  ever  beheld,  not  a  mountain  to  be 
crossed  in  the  whole  extent  of  near  nine  hundred  miles  ;  the  mountains  being 
detached  and  stan^ling.  like  stacks  upon  a  level  meadow,  afford  passes  in  every 
direction.     And.  b)'the-by.  ih's  is  the  character  of  the  whole  country-  between 
Guyamas,  on   the  Gulf  of  California,  to  a  gap  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  some 
eighty  miles  of  El  Paso,  from  which  gap  to  El  Paso  the  country  is  well  known 
to  be  almost  a  level.     These  facts  I  mention,  because  a  branch  road  to  Guyamas 
has  be^n  suiju^ested      The  whole  country  from  El  Paso  to  Duraneo  abounds  in 
rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  nmny  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  country,  .ire  now  in  operation  ;  and  Humboldt  records  the  fact 
in  1802,  that  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  cities  of  Chihuahua  and  Durnngo 
was  greater  during  those  quiet  days  than  was  sent  from  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world.   And  now,  I  simply  ask  the  question,  whether,  if  New-Orleans  had 
her  road  through  only  to  El  Paso,  she  might  not  expect  a  rich  return  of  silver  for 
her  goods.     True,  some  may  say,  may  not  the  ports  of  Texas  come  into  compe- 
tition in  this  great  market  ;  which,  if  admitted,  only  adds  interest  to  the  rona — 
for,  should  there  be  a  branch  road  to  every  port  in    Texas,  thej*  will  be  feeder* 
to  the  great  trunk,  and  consequently  profitable  to  the  owners 

Having  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  novel  .scenery  upon  this  route,  I  am  well 
assured  that,  when  the  road  shall  be  finished,  hunting  parties  and  pleasure  ex- 
cursions will  be  as  common  to  California,  and  other  parts  upon  the  way,  as  they 
now  are  to  the  Northwest  and  to  tlie  Eastern  seaboard.  But  let  ua  look  at  the 
great  undertaking  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Suppose  a  war  with  any  of  the 
great  maritime  powers  of  Europe.    How  quickly'  would  all  intercourse  by  water 
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b«  out  0%  and  we  having  no  roads  or  telegraphs,  the  crcat  delays  and  vast  ex- 
penditures attending  a  recovery  of  the  country,  must  be  anticipated  by  every 
thinking  man,  and  deeply  deplored  by  every  patriot. 

Your  friend,  C.  GRAHAM. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 


1  —PECULIARITIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  NEGROES. 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  AND  GKNKBAL  BULKS  OF  HEALTH,  BT  DB.  J.  S.  WILSON. 

In  the  diet  and  clothing,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the  negro,  his  feeble  heat- 
ffelerating  powers  should  be  strictly  regarded.  We  have  seen  that  chemists 
aivide  nil  foods  into  two  gr«at  classes — heat- producing  and  muscle- producing. 
Now  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  negro  is  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  walking  furnace,  for  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  food ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  carbonaceous  or  heat-generating  elements  should  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  food  ;  and  particularly  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  dfemaud 
for  heat  is  greatest. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  best  food  of  this  class  is  fat  bncon  and  pork, 
corn  and  peas,  as  these  abound  in  oil  which  is  a  heat-generating  element ;  while 
com  is  also  valuable  as  an  element  of  strength  and  muscular  growth.  Besides 
these,  negroes  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  garden  vegetables,  and  with 
milk  and  molasses,  occasionally,  at  least.  Dr.  Merrill  says  that  "  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses should  be  looked  upon  ns  essential  to  the  improvement  of  digestion,  and 
on  account  of  their  an ti -scorbutic  (scurvey  preventing)  tendency  "  As  to  the 
scurvy  prevention,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  as  to  the  digestion -promoting 
suggestion,  I  think  it  useless,  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  negroes  never  have 
that  curse  of  white  people — dyspepsia ;  at  any  rate,  I  may  say,  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  have  not  rend  of  many  such.  But,  however  this 
may  be.  it  is  certain  that  sugar  and  molasses  are  excellent  articles  of  diet  for  ne- 
groes ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Louisiana  negroes  ^et  fat  during  the  sugar-making 
season,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  day  and  night  labor  imposed  upon  them. 
Besides  this,  such  things  afford  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety,  while  even 
at  present  prices,  molasses  is  about  as  cheap  as  bacon. 

The  advantages  of  figs  as  food  for  negroes  have  been  before  alluded  to,  and  I 
consider  it  proper  to  say  something  here  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Were  we  to 
form  our  estimate  of  fruits  from  their  abuse,  inste4id  of  their  proper  use,  we 
would  be  ready  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  poisons,  rather  than  to  consider 
them  among  the  most  pleasant  and  wholesome  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Providence. 
And  yet,  though  many  are  ready  to  exterminate  their  fruit  trees,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that,  when  properly  selected  and  judiciously  used,  most  fruits  are 
highly  conducive  to  health.  I'his  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  opple,  pear, 
and  peach,  which  grow  so  well  in  our  Southern  climate.  By  the  judicious  use 
of  fruits,  I  mean  that  they  should  be  peeled  and  eaten  ripe,  aud  mostly  at  me.il 
times,  thus  constituting  part  of  the  regular  meal.  The  diseases  oauseil  by  fruit 
eating,  generally  arise  from  eating  them  in  an  unripe  stat«{ ;  from  eating  them 
un peeled,  and  sometimes  stone  and  all ;  and  from  crowding  the  stomach  with 
them  between  meals  when  it  is  already  full,  and  when  there  is  no  real  appetite 
or  necessity  for  them.  This  is  true  even  of  white  people,  of  whom  we  might  ex- 
pect better  things,  and  of  course  we  cannot  look  lor  anything  better  in  iiegTocs. 
How  shall  this  be  managed  then,  aud  what  shall  be  done  with  the  little  **  nig- 
gers" who  are  so  prone  to  commence  their  depredations  on  the  orchard  while  it 
is  yet  in  the  bud  ?  I  would  sugi^est  that  the  orchard  be  st-t  some  distance  from 
the  huuse,  and  that  no  negro,  small  or  great,  be  allowed  to  visit  it  except  one  or 
two  to  bring  supplies  to  the  rest ;  tlwt  these  supplies  be  selected  only  m  season, 
and  that  they  be  served  up  as  a  part  of  the  regular  meal,  either  by  stewing  them 
or  peeling  them.     This  would  be  some  trouble,  but  negroes  are  troublesome 
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eoBtomen  any  way  you  can  fix  them  ;  and  thoae  who  will  pnrane  this  eonne 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  health  and  vigorous  growth  of  their  negroes,  for 
they  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fV^m  the  proper  use  of  the  froit 
of  th^  earth,  whereof  they  should  eat,  while  they  will  escape  the  manifold  evils 
that  usually  arise  from  this  source.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  fruits,  I 
would  remark  that  plums,  and  most  cling  stone  fruits  are  unwholesome,  and 
that  little  negroes  (and  I  might  say  big  ones  too)  should  never  have  access  to  a 
plum  orchard.  Plums  are  excellent  for  bog^s,  but  unfit  for  negroes  and  children, 
for  they  are  sure  to  take  them,  skin,  seed,  pulp  and  all.  The  apple,  peach, 
pear,  and  many  of  the  small^seeded  fruits  and  berries,  are  nutritious,  cooling, 
laxative,  anti- scorbutic  and  highly  conducive  to  health,  being  designed  by  God 
as  a  great  blessing,  and  not  as  a  curse  to  the  human  family. 

Finally,  I  repeat  that  the  food  for  negroes  should  be  cooked  either  by  the 
cook  for  the  wnite  family,  or  by  some  other  woman  ;  and  that  breakfast  should 
be  taken  before  going  out  in  the  morning.  Ic  is  a  well  -established  fact  that  a 
full  stomach  fortifies  the  system  against  marsh  exhalations. 

On  the  subject  of  ehlkingt  but  litile  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in 
previous  articles.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  negroes  should  be  well  clothed, 
and  that  they  should  have  woollen  outer  garments — at  least  in  the  winter  reason, 
while  they  should  be  made  to  wear  them  continuously,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
change  them  until  the  warm  weather  of  spring  renders  it  proper  to  lay  them 
aside  entirely.  Negroes  are  particularly  exposed  on  going  out  of  a  warm  house, 
early  in  the  cold  mornings  of  fall  and  winter,  and  more  especially  during  the 
cotton-picking  season,  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  cold 
and  wet.  To  guard  against  the  wet,  I  again  insist  on  the  advantages  of  long 
cotton  aprons,  well  covered  with  paint,  and  as  a  protection  from  cold,  it  would 
be  Well  to  furnish  overcoats,  shawls,  or  blankets,  to  be  worn  in  the  morning. 
The  writer  so  often  quoted,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  thus  expresses  himself: 
'  There  is  no  one  article  of  clothing,  |>erhaps,  which  is  more  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  field  negroes,  than  the  overcoat.  These  overcoats, 
or  capots,  are  useful  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  when  starting  out  to  work. 
The  negro  is  roused  from  his  slumbers  at  early  dawn.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
sleeping  in  a  close  room,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  his  blanket,  and  he  goes 
dirtrctl}^  in  the  cold  morning  air  with  his  skin  reeking  with  moisture.  His 
stomach  is  empty,  and  the  general  languor  which  prevails  predisposes  him  to 
chilliness,  and  a  repulsion  of  fluids  from  the  surface  upon  the  internal  organs  to 
an  extent  well  calculated  to  excite  disease. 

"  In  point  of  &et,  we  believe  it  is  tme,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  attacks  of 
disease  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  come  on,  or  become  developed  into  notice,  at 
this  time.  In  cotton- picking,  and  some  other  kinds  of  labor,  a  thorough  wetting 
of  the  clothing  takes  place,  and  is  kept  up  for  some  hours  until  the  time  for 
breakfuiit,  when  the  meal  is  taken  in  the  open  air,  and  sufficient  reat  allowed  to 
produce  a  pretty  general  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  view  of  the 
physiological  pecuHarities  of  the  negro,  which  tend  to  unfit  nim  for  the  endur- 
ance of  cold,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  exposure  is  a  tr}'ing  ordeal  for  him,  end 
thiit  it  requires  all  the  protection  that  clothing  can  give.  At  no  time,  except 
while  sleeping,  does  a  negro  require  warmth  and  dryness  more  than  when  resting 
and  eating  his  meals  in  the  open  air,  and  after  active  labor.  While  in  the  fafi 
excitement  of  exercise,  the  wetting  he  receives  from  the  dew,  or  from  the  rain,  is 
of  little  consequence  ;  but  the  moment  he  ceaseth  to  act,  he  is  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering  constitutional  injury,  and  unless  particular  care  be  taken  to  guard  him 
ogniust  it,  di:>en6e,  and  often  fatal  disease,  will  result  from  it.^' 

I  fully  coincide  in  every  position  contained  in  the  above  extract,  but  would 
again  suggest  that  some  of  tue  dangers  so  forcibly  presented  may  be  guarded 
aeainsb  by  having  the  negroes  to  take  their  breakfast  before  going  out,  which 
will  be  a  saving  of  time  as  well  as  of  health. 

While  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  getting  wet,  we  consider  it  highly  proper,  in 
view  of  the  errors  that  prevail  on  this  subject,  to  enforce  the  position  that  no 
injury  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  cause  while  the  body  is  kept  in  motion.  If  ne- 
groes could  be  kept  constantly  engaged  in  active  labor,  they  might  work  all  day 
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in  the  rain  without  the  least  risk,  provided  that  they  eonld  put  on  dry  clothing 
as  soon  as  they  ceased  exercisine.  But  as  these  conditions  are  impracticable,  or 
difficult  of  performance,  and  as  dry  clothes  are  certainly  more  comfortable  than 
wet  ones,  it  becomes  an  interesting  qnestion  to  consider  how  the  labor  may  be 
performed,  and  time  gained,  and  tne  wetting  be  avoided. 

These  desirable  objects  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  Indiarnbber  overcoaUf 
and  leggins  of  the  same  materml,  should  the  fatter  be  necessary. 

True,  [ndinrubber  garments  are  somewhat  costly,  but  not  extravagantly  to, 
and  the  cost  would  be  nothing  when  compared  with  the  gain  in  time,  health, 
and  comfort. 

A  hand  equipped  with  these  water-proof  coverings  could  bid  defiance  to  wet 
and  cold,  and  could  continue  to  work  rcffardless  of  the  weather,  without  the 
risks  arising  from  wet  clothing  on  ceasing  ms  labor. 

2.— SEACOASTS  OF  VIRGINIA,  CAR0LINA8,  AND  GEORGIA. 

In  noticing,  some  months  since,  Mr.  Simms'  recent  novel  of  the  "  Cassique 
of  Kiawah,'*  we  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  admirable  description  of  the 
"  inland  passage,^*  as  it  is  called,  and  the  islands  fencing  it  in,  along  the  shores 
of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  dec,  and  promised  at  some  other  time  to  extract  it 
in  full  for  our  readers.    This  duty  will  now  be  performed. 

You  are  aware,  dear  readers,  that  you  may  set  forth,  on  a  periaguat  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  a  sloop,  a  schooner,  or  a  trim  little  steamer ;  and,  leaving  the 
shores  of  Virginia,  make  your  way  along  those  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  to 
Florida,  almost  entirely  landlocked  the  whole  voyage ;  all  along  these  shores, 
the  billows  of  the  eea,  meeting  with  the  descending  rivers,  have  thrown  up 
barrier  islands  and  inlets,  that  fence  in  the  main  from  its  own  invasion.  Here 
are  guardian  terraces  of  green,  covered  with  dense  foresfs,  that  rise  like  mar- 
shalled legions  along  the  very  margin  of  the  deep.  Here  are  naked  sand-dunes, 
closing  avenues  between,  upon  which  you  may  easily  fancy  that  the  fairies 
gambol  in  the  moonlight.  Some  are  sprinkledf  with  our  Southern  palm-tree, 
the  palmetto ;  others  completely  covered  with  this  modest  growth ;  others 
again  with  oak,  and  pine,  and  cypress ;  and  there  are  still  others,  whose  deep, 
dense,  capacious  forests  harbor  the  red  deer  in  abundance ;  and,  skirting  many 
of  these  islets,  are  others  in  process  of  formation ;  long  stripes  of  marsh,  whose 

f>erpetual  green,  contrasting,  yet  assimilating  beautifully  with  the  glare  of  sun- 
iglit  on  the  sea,  so  relieves  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  sweetness,  beauty,  freshness, 
and  repose,  that  you  never  ask  yourself  the  idle  question,  of  what  profit  this 
marsh — its  green  thai  bears  neither  fruits  nor  fiowers — its  plumage  tnat  brings 
no  grateful  odor — its  growth  without  market  value  ?  Enough,  you  say  or  feel, 
that,  in  the  regions  where  you  find  it,  it  is  a  beauty  and  delight. 

And  so,  you  navigate  your  bark  through  avenues  of  sea  between  these  islets 
and  the  mnm ;  through  winding  channels  where  the  sens  lie  subdued,  their  crests 
under  curb,  and  resting  in  beds  of  green  and  solitude,  only  tenanted  by  simple 
herds  of  deer,  or  by  wandering  pilgrims  of  the  crane,  the  curlew,  the  pelican, 
and  duck. 

Beyond,  the  green  ocean  plain  stretches  wide  Kud  far ;  and  even  when  it  rolls 
in  storm,  and  its  billows  break  in  fury  along  the  islet  shores,  not  half  a  mile 
away — all  here  is  safe !  On  either  hand,  the  sheltering;  nook  invites  your  prow ; 
quiet  harbors  open  for  your  reception,  and  offer  security.  Here,  *he  crecK  that 
creeps  like  a  shining  serpent  through  banks  of  green  ;  here,  the  bay  that  has 
been  scooped  out  in  a  half  circle,  as  if  purposely  to  persuade  you  to  harborage — 
are  both  present  affording  refuge  ;  the  great  oaks  grow  close  down  by  the  ocean's 
side,  and  hang  over  with  such  massive  shadows,  that  you  see  the  bath  and  the 
boudoir  together.  You  have  but  to  plunge  in,  and  no  Naiad  takes  offence ;  and, 
lifting  yourself  to  the  shores  by  the  help  of  that  great  branch  that  stretches 
above  the  water,  there  you  may  resume  your  fig-leaves  with  impunity,  assured 
that  no  prudish  eyes  have  been  shocked  by  your  eccentric  eichibitions  of  a  nude 
Apollo  I 
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There  is  a  wondrous  charm  in  this  ezqaisite  blending  of  land  and  water 
scape.  It  appeals  very  sweetly  to  the  sympathies,  and  does  not  the  less  excite 
the  imagination  because  lacking  in  irregular  forms  and  stupendous  elevations. 
Nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  touches  more  sweetly  the  simple  human 
sensibilities.  It  does  not  overawe-  It  solicits,  it  sooths,  beguiles  ;  winn  upon 
us  the  more  we  see  ;  fascinates  the  more  we  entertain  ;  and  more  fully  compen- 
sates than  the  study  of  the  bald,  the  wild,  the  abrupt  and  stem,  which  constitute 
so  largely  the  elements  in  that  scenery  upon  which  we  expend  most  of  our 
supeflatives.  Glide  through  these  mysterious  avenues  of  islet,  and  marsh,  and 
ocean,  at  early  morning,  or  evening,  when  the  summer  sun  is  about  to  subdue 
himself  in  thp  western  waters ;  or  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  wins  her  slow 
way,  with  wan,  sweet  smile,  hallowing  the  hour;  and  the  charm  is  complete. 
It  is  then  that  the  elements  all  seem  to  harmonize  for  beauty.  The  plain  of 
ocean  is  spread  out,  far  as  the  eye  cin  range,  circumscribed  only  by  the  blue 
walls  of  heaven,  and  watched  by  starry  eyes,  its  little  billows  breaking  with 
loving  murmur  upon  the  islet  shores — these,  silvery  light,  as  swept  for  faiiy 
footsteps,  or,  glowing  in  green,  as  if  roofed  for  loving  hearts ;  trees,  flowers, 
fragrance,  smiling  waters,  and  delicious  bret'zes,  that  have  hurried  from  the 
rugged  shores  of  the  Cuban,  or  the  gradual  slopes  of  Texas ;  or,  farther  yet, 
from  still  more  beautiful  gardens  of  the  South,  where  Death  himself  never  comes 
but  wrapped  in  fragrance  and  loveliness  :  look  where  you  will,  or  as  you  will, 
and  they  unite  tor  your  conquest ;  and  you  grow  meek,  yet  hopeful ;  excited, 
yet  satisfied ;  forgetful  of  common  cares;  lifted  above  ordinary  emotions ;  and, 
if  your  heart  be  still  a  young  one,  easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  world  is  ai 
full  of  bliss  as  of  beauty,  and  that  Love  may  readily  find  a  covert,  in  thousands 
of  sweet  places  of  refuge,  which  God's  blessing  shall  convert  into  happiest 
homes.  Go  through  these  sweet,  silent,  mysterious  avenues  of  sea  and  islet, 
green  plain,  and  sheltering  thicket,  under  tlie  prescribed  conditions,  at  early 
morning,  or  toward  the  sunset,  or  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  holy  sweetness  of 
the  scene  will  sink  into  your  very  soul,  and  soften  it  to  love  and  blessing,  even 
as  the  dews  of  heaven  steal,  in  tlie  night-time,  to  the  bosom  of  the  thirsting 
plant,  and  animate  it  to  new  developments  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty. 

And  the  scenery  of  the  main  partakes  of  the  same  character,  with  but  the 
difference  of  foliage.  It  spreads  upward  into  the  interior,  for  near  a  hundred 
miles,  a  vast  plain,  with  tew  inequalities  of  surface,  but  wondrously  wooded. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  islets,  marshes,  and  savannahs,  make  an  empire  of 
sweetness  and  beauty  ;  not  less  winning  are  the  evergreen  varieties  that  checker 
the  face  of  the  country  on  the  other.  Here  are  tracts  of  the  noble  live  oak, 
of  the  gigantic  pine,  of  the  ghostly  cypress  ;  groves  of  each  that  occupy  their 
several  provinces,  indicating  as  many  varieties  of  soil.  Amid  these  ere  the 
crowned  lau|^l,  stately  as  a  forest  monarch,  the  bay,  the  beech,  the  poplar,  and 
the  mulberry,  not  to  speak  of  thousands  besides,  distinguished  either  for  their 
use  or  beauty;  and  in  the  shadn  of  these  the  dogwood  flaunts  in  virgin  white; 
and  the  lascivious  jessamine  wantons  over  their  tops  in  sensuous  twines,  filling 
the  air  with  fragrance ;  and  the  grape  hangs  aloft  her  purple  clusters,  which 
she  trains  over  branches  not  her  own,  making  the  oak  and  the  hickory  sustain 
those  fruits  which  they  never  bear ! 

And  so,  in  brief  transition,  you  pass  from  mighty  colonnades  of  open  woods 
to  dense  thickets  which  the  black  bear  may  scarcely  penetrate.     At  the  time  of 
which  we  propose  to  write,  he  is  one  of  the  denizens  of  these   regions ;  here, 
too,  the  pantl^er  still  lurks,  watching  the  sheepfold  or  the  deer.     Here  the  beaver 
builds  his  formidable  dams  in  the  solitude  of  the  swamp,  and  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  find  their  habitations  safe.     The  streams  are  full  of  fish,  the  forests  of  prey, 
the  whole  region  a  wild  empire  in  which  the  red  man  still  winds  his  way.  hanlly 
conscious  of  his  white  superior,   though  he  already  begins  to  feel  the  cruel 
moral  presence,  in  the  instinctive  apprehensions  of  his  progress.     And  birds,  in 
vast  varieties,  and  reptiles  of  the  ground,  "  startlingly  beautiful,"  are   tenants 
still  of  these  virgin  solitudes.     The  great  sea-eagle,  the  falcon,  the  vulture; 
these  brood  in  the  mighty  tree-tops,  and  soar  as  masters  of  the  air  ;  the  wild 
goose  and  duok  lead  their  young  along  the  sedgy  basin ;  the  cormorant  and  the 
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^ull  scream  across  the  waters  from  the  marshy  islets  ;  ond  are  answered,  with 
cooing  mnrmnrs,  from  myriads  of  doves  that  brood  at  noon  in  the  deep  covert  of 
bristly  pines.  The  mock-bird,  with  his  various  melodies,  a  feathered  satirist, 
who  cMn,  however,  forget  his  sarcasm  in  his  passage  ;  the  red-bird  and  the 
nonpnreil,  with  softer  and  simpler  notes,  which  may  be  merry  as  well  as  tender, 
but  are  never  scornful ;  the  humming-bird,  that  rare  sucker  of  sweets — himself 
a  flower  of  the  oir — pioneer  of  the  fairies— that  finds  out  the  best  flowers  ere 
they  come,  and  rifles  them  in  advance ;  and — but  enough.  Very  beautiful,  dear 
friends,  to  the  eye  that  can  see,  the  susceptible  heart,  and  the  thoughtful,  medi- 
tative mind,  is  the  l^eautifnl  but  peculiar  province  to  which  we  now  invite  your 
footsteps. 

3.— FLORIDA,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  TEXAS. 

A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier^  whoso  signature  is  Verdad,  thus  discourses 

of  the  respective  agricultural  merits  of  the  two  Stfltes  : 

Tht-re  is  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
barren  and  poor  lands  ;  but  the  ratio  of  these  lands  differs  greatly  in  different 
Stales.  Florida  has  a  due  proportion  of  poor  lands  ;  but,  compared  with  other 
States,  the  ratio  of  her  barren  and  worthless  lands  is  very  small:  With  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  Everglades  (which,  though  at  present  unavailable,  are  capable  of 
bemg  reclaimed  at  moderate  expense),  and  her  irreclaimable  swamp  lands,  there 
is  scarci'ly  an  acre  in  the  whole  State  of  Florida  that  is  entirely  worthless,  or 
which  cannot  be  made,  under  her  tropical  climate,  tributary  to  some  agricultural 

{)rodnction.  Lands  which  in  a  more  northern  clininte  would  be  utterly  worth- 
ess,  will,  in  Florida,  owing  to  her  tropical  character,  yield  valuable  productions. 
For  example,  the  poorest  pine  barren  lands  of  Florida  will  produce,  without 
manure,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Sisal  ht?mp,  which  3'ields  more  profit  to  the  acre 
than  the  richest  land  will  when  cultivated  in  sugar,  cotton  or  tobacco.  'So  it  is 
with  numerous  other  valuable  tropical  products  that  are  adapted  to  the  lands, 
that,  in  more  northern  climates,  would  yield  nothing  to  agriculture.  Besides 
this,  there  are  in  Florida  no  mountain  wastes — no  barren  prairies — and  there  are 
but  few  acres  in  the  whole  State  not  under  cultivation  that  are  not  covered 
with  valuable  timber. 

I  sh'iU  here  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different  descriptions  of  the  lands  in 
Florida. 

Pine  lands  (j-ellow  pine)  form  the  basis  of  Florida.  These  lands  are  usually 
divided  into  three  classes,  denoting  first,  second  and  third  rate  pine  lands. 

That  which  is  denominated  ''first  rate  pine  land,"  in  Florida,  nas  nothing  anal- 
ogous to  it  in  an}'  of  the  other  States.  Its  surface  is  covered,  for  several  inches 
deep,  with  a  dark  vegetiible  mould,  beneath  which,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
is  a  chocolite-colored  sandy  loam,  mixed,  for  the  most  part,  with  limestone 
pebbles,  and  resting  on  a  sul>stratum  of  marl,  clay,  or  limestone  rock.  The  fer- 
tility and  durability  of  this  description  of  land  may  be  estimated  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  it  has,  on  the  Upper  Suwannee,  and  in  several  other  districts, 
yielded,  during  fourteen  years  of^  successive  cultivation,  without  the  aid  of 
manure,  four  hundred  pounds  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  to  the  acre.  These  lands 
are  still  as  productive  as  ever,  so  that  the  limit  of  their  durability  is  still 
unknown. 

Th«*  ^'second  rate  pine"  lands,  which  form  the  largest  proportion  of  Florida, 
are  all  productive,  and  can,  by  a  proper  system  of  cultivation,  be  rendered  much 
more  valuable  than  the  best  lands  in  Texas.  The.<^e  lands  afford  fine  natural 
pasturage;  they  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  best  species  of  yellow  pine ;  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  high,  rolling,  healthy,  and  well  watered.  They  are  gen- 
erally based  upon  marl,  clay,  or  limestone.  They  will  produce  for  several  j'ears 
without  the  aid  of  manure  ;  and  when  "cow-penned,"  they  will  yield  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  or  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  Sea  Island  Cotton.  They  will,  besides,  when  properly  cultivated,  pro- 
duce the  finest  quality  of  Cuba  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  various 
other  tropical  productions,  which  must,  in  many  instances,  render  them  more 
valuable  than  the  best  bottom  lands  in  more  northern  States. 
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Even  pine  lands  of  the  "  third  rate,"  or  most  inferior  cIms,  are  by  do  means 
worthless  under  the  climate  of  Florida.  This  class  of  lands  may  be  dirided  into 
two  orders :  the  one  comprising  high,  rolling,  sandy  districts,  which  are  sparsely 
ooyered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  *'  black-jack  **  and  pine  ;  the  other  embracinff 
low,  flat,  swampy  regions,  which  are  frequently  stuaded  with  **  bay-galls,'*  and 
are  occasionally  inundated,  but  which  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
very  generaUy  with  valuable  timber.  The  former  of  these,  it  is  now  ascertnined, 
are,  owing  to  their  calcareous  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Sisal  hemp, 
which  is  a  valuable  tropical  production.  This  plant  (the  Aeave  Sisili^na)  and 
the  Agave  Mexicana  or  Mexican  hemp,  also  known  as  the  Msgaay,  the  Puike 

Elant,  the  Century  plant,  dec,  have  both  been  introduced  into  FTorida,  and  they 
oth  grow  in  great  perjfeotion  on  the  poorest  pine  lands  of  the  country.  As 
these  plants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  atmosphere,  they  will,  like  the 
oommon  air- plant,  preserve  their  vitality  for  many  months  when  left  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  second  order  of  third  rate  pine  lands, 
as  here  described,  is  far  from  being  worthless.  These  lands  afford  a  most  excel- 
lent range  for  cattle,  besides  being  valuable  for  their  timber  and  the  naval  stores 
which  they  will  produce.  ■ 

There  is  one  general  feature  in  the  topography  of  Florida  which  no  other 
country  in  the  United  States  possesses,  ana  which  affords  ^reat  security  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  this,  that  the  pine  lands  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  country,  and  which  are  almost  universally  healthy,  are  nearly  everywhere 
studded  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  with  hummock  lands  of  the  richest  quality. 
These  hummocks  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  low,  wet  lands ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  high,  dry,  undulating  lands,  that  never  require  either  ditching  or 
drainine.  They  vary  m  extent  from  twenty  acres  to  twenty  thousand  acres, 
and  will  probably  average  about  five  hundred  acres  each.  Hence  the  inhabi- 
tants have  it  everywhere  in  their  power  to  select  residences  in  the  pine  lands,  at 
such  convenient  distances  from  the  hummocks  as  will  enable  tliem  to  cultivate 
the  latter  without  endangering  their  health,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  any 
of  the  hummocks  proved  to  be  less  healthy  than  the  pine  woods. 

Experience  in  Florida  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  residences  only  half  a  mile 
distant  from  cultivated  hummocks  are  entirely  exempt  from  malarial  disease, 
and  that  the  negroes  who  cultivate  those  hummocks,  and  retire  at  night  to  pine 
land  residences,  maintain  perfect  health.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  residences  in 
the  hummocks  themselves  are  generally  perfectly  healthy  after  they  have  been 
a  few  years  cleared.  Newly  cleared  lands,  whether  pine  or  Hummock,  are  gen- 
erally attended  with  the  development  of  more  or  less  malaria.  In  Florida  the 
diseases  which  result  from  those  clearings  are,  as  stated  in  my  former  letter, 
generally  of  the  mildest  type  (simple  Intermittent  fever);  while  m  nearly  all  the 
other  Southern  Stites  they  are  most  frequently  of  a  severe  grade  of  bilious  fever. 

The  topographical  feature  here  noted,  namely,  a  genteel  interspersion  of  rich 
hummocks,  surrounded  by  dry,  rolling,  healthy  pine  woods,  is  an  advantage 
which  no  other  State  in  the  Union  enjoys  ;  and  Florida  forms,  in  this  respect,  a 
striking  contrast  with  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  whose  sugar  and  cotton 
lands  are  generally  surrounded  by  vast  alluvial  regions,  subject  to  frequent  inun- 
dations, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  within  many  miles  of  them  a  healthy 
residence. 

It  would  seem  paradoxical  that  the  malarial  diseases  of  East  Florida  (abound- 
ing as  it  does  in  rich  hummock  lands,  and  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun), 
should  generally  be  of  a  much  milder  form  than  those  which  prevail  in  more 
northern  latitudes.  That  such,  however,  Is  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for 
this  fact  is  proved  by  an  aggregate  of  evidence  (extending  over  more  than 
twentj  years),  which  it  is  Impossible  to  resist.  It  Is  suggested,  in  explanation 
of  this  fact,  that  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,  passes  through  all  the  stages  of  decomposition,  is,  in  East  Florida,  gen- 
erally dried  up  before  it  reaches  the  putrefactive  sta^e  of  fermentation,  and  that 
consequently  the  quantity  of  malaria  generated  is  much  less  than  in  climates 
more  favorable  to  aecomposltlon.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  facts  that  the 
soil  of  Florida  is  almost  everywhere  of  so  porous  and  absorbent  a  character  that 
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moifltiire  is  seldom  long  retained  on  its  surface ;  that  its  atmosphere  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  that  there  is  much  more  clear  sunshine  than  in  the  more 
northern  States.  It  is  farther  suggested  that  the  uniform  prevalence  of  sea 
breezes,  and  the  constant  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Peninsula,  tend  so 
much  to  diffuse  and  attenuate  whatever  poison  is  generated,  that  it  will  generally 
produce  but  the  mildest  forms  of  mahirial  dii^ease,  such  as  intermittent  tever. 

The  lands  which,  in  Florida,  are,  par  excellence,  denominated  '*  rich  lands,"  are, 
first,  the  "  swamp  lands  ;**  second,  the  **  low  hammock  lands ;"  third,  the  "  high 
hummocks,'*  ana  fourth,  the  **  iirsVrate  pine,  oak,  and  hickory  lands/* 

The  swoLfnp  lands  are,  imquestionablvt  the  most  durably  rich  lands  in  the 
country.  They  are  the  most  recently  formed  lands,  and  are  still  annually  re- 
ceiving additions  to  their  surface.  They  are  intrinsically  the  most  valuable 
lands  m  Florida,  being  as  fertile  in  the  beginning  as  the  hummocks,  and  more 
durable.  They  are,  evidently,  alluvial  and  of  recent  formation.  They  occupy 
natural  depressions  or  basins,  which  have  been  naturall}^  filled  up  by  deposits 
of  vegetable  debris^  dtc,  washed  in  from  the  adjacent  and  higher  lands.  Ditching 
is  indispensable  to  all  of  them  in  their  preparation  for  succeHsful  cultivation. 
Propt-rly  prepared,  however,  their  inexhaustible  fertility  sustains  a  succession  of 
the  most  exhausting  crops  with  astonishing  vieor.  The  greatest  ^rield  of  sugar 
ever  realized  in  Florida,  was  produced  on  this  oescription  of  land,  viz :  four  hogt^^ 
heads  per  acre.  That  this  quantity  was  produced  on  Dummitt's  plantation,  near 
New  Smyrna,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  sugar  planting  in 
East  Florida.  Sugar  cane  is  here  instanced  as  a  measure  of  the  fertility  of  soil, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  known,  and  is  generally  grown 
without  rest  or  rotation.  It  is  not.  however,  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  relative  fertility  of  lands  situated  in  different  climates ;  for,  we  tind  that  on 
the  richest  lands  in  Louisiana,  or  in  Texas,  the  average  product  of  sugar  per 
acre,  is  not  more  than  one  hogshead,  or  nbont  half  that  of  East  Florida. 

This  great  disparity  in  the  product  of  those  countries  is  accounted  for  not  by 
any  inferiority  in  the  lands  of  Louisiana  or  Texas,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
incursions  of  frost  in  both  those  States  render  it  necessary  to  cut  the  cane  in 
October,  which  is  long  before  it  has  reached  maturity,  while  in  East  Florida  it  is 
permitted  to  stand,  without  fear  of  frost,  till  DeccniSi'r,  or  till  such  time  as  it  is 
fully  matured.  It  is  well  known  that  sugar  cane  "  tassels"  in  East  Florida,  and 
that  it  never  does  so  in  either  Loni:^inna  or  Texas.  When  cane  "  tassels,"  it  is 
evidence  of  its  having  reached  full  mntnrity.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  out- 
lay of  capital  req,uire<l  in  the  j)repnration  of  this  description  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  hummock  land,  which  requirts  no  ditch- 
ing nor  draining,  swamp  land  has  been  but  little  sought  after  by  persons*  engaged 
in  planting  in  Florida,  and  there  arc  now  at  least  a  million  of  acrtrs  of  the  best 
description  of  this  land  vacant  in  the  country,  and  which  can  be  secured  at  less 
than  two  dollars  per  ocre.  Vast  bodies  of  jt  lie  convenient  to  nuvi^arion  and 
railways,  and  doubtless  will  be  sought  after  with  avidity  as  soon  as  the  sugar 
planters  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  Iwconie  opprized  of  its  character,  ond  of  the 
many  advantages  which  sugar  planting  in  P'lorida  presents  over  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Low  Hummocks,  which,  from  the  fact  of  their  participating  of  the  nature  of 
hammocks  and  Hwnnips,  are  sometimes  terrne<l  Swummock,  are  not  inferior  to 
swarr.p  lands  in  fertility,  but  perhaps  are  not  ignite  as  durable.  They  are  always 
level,  or  nearly  so,  ancl  have  a  eoil  of  greater  t^^nacit}'  than  that  of  the  high 
hummocks.  Some  ditching  is  n«  cessory  in  many  oi'  them.  The  soil  in  thein  is 
always  deep.  These  lands  are  also  rxtrertiely  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cane,  as  has  been  well  att  sted  by  the  many  plant^itions  which  were  formerly  in 
operation  here  on  this  description  <»f  laud.  There  is  not  nearly  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  low  hummock  in  Enbt  Florida  as  there  is  of  swomp  lands. 

Hifrk  Hummocks  are  the  lands  in  greatest  reput**  in  Florida.  These  differ  from 
low  hummocks  in  occupying  higher  ground,  and  in  generally  presenting  nn  un- 
dulating surface.  Thev  are  formed  of  a  fine  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  a 
sandy  l<»am,  in  many  places  two  feet  deep,  and  resting,  in  most  cases,  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  marl,  or  limestone.  It  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture,  that  such  a  soil,  in  such  a  climate  as  Florida, 
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most  be  extremely  produotive.  This  soil  scnrcely  ever  suffers  from  too  much 
wet ;  nor  dues  drought  affect  it  in  the  same  degree  as  other  lands.  High  honi' 
mock  lands  produce,  with  but  little  labor  of  cultivation,  all  the  crops  of  the 
country  in  an  eminent  degree.  Such  lands  have  no  t^ndrncy  to  break  up  in 
heavy  masses,  nor  are  they  infested  with  pernicious  weods  or  grasses.  Their  ex- 
traordinary fertility  and  productiveness  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that.,  in 
several  well-known  instances,  in  Marion  county  (Clinch's,  Mcintosh's,  «fec.),  three 
hoffsheads  of  sugar  have  been  made  per  aero  on  this  description  of  land,  after  it 
had  been  in  cultivation  six  years  in  successive  crops  of  corn,  without  the  aid  of 
manure. 

To  sum  up  its  advantages,  it  requires  no  other  preparation  than  clearing  and 
ploughing  to  fit  it  at  once  for  the  greatest  possible  production  of  any  kind  of 
crop  adapted  to  the  climate.  In  unfavorable  seasoos  it  is  much  more  certain  to 
produce  a  good  crop  than  any  other  kind  of  land,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less 
affected  by  excessively  dry  or  wet  weather.  It  can  be  cultivated  with  much  less 
labor  than  any  other  iands,  being  romiirkably  mellow,  and  its  vicinity  is  generally 
high  and  healthy.  These  reason  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  estimntion  in 
which  it  is  held  over  all  other  lands.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  is  that,  when  subjected  to  the  injudicious  and  impoverishing  mode  of 
culture  pursued  in  the  South,  it  may  not  be  quite  as  durable  as  the  first-rate 
swamp  lands. 

The  first-rate  pifUy  oak,  and  hickory  lands  are  found  in  pretty  extensive  bodies 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.  From  the  fact  that  those  land<«  can  be  cleared  at 
much  less  expense  than  the  swamp  or  hunmiock  lands,  they  have  lierit-fure 
been  preferred  by  the  small  planters,  and  have  proved  remarkably  ]>roductive. 

There  are,  besides  the  lauds  already  noticed,  c-xtensivc  tract?  of  Savanna  funds, 
which  approximate  in  character,  texture  of  soil,  and  period  and  mo<1e  of  forma- 
tion, to  the  swamp  lands,  differing  only  in  being  destitute  of  timber.  Some  of 
these  lands  are,  however,  extremely  poor. 

4.— THE  UNION  BROKEN. 

DT  .DR.    EDWARD   DELO.SY,   OF   LOUISIANA. 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  more  than  twelve  months  since. 
Now  that  nctnal  aggressive  hostilities  hove  been  conmienced  by  the  North  n|>on 
the  slave  States,  and  a  revolutionary  or  guerrilla  warfare  upon  our  Southern 
borde^^  luis  been  planned  and  sanctioned  by  a  lart^c  number  of  Abolition  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  many  other  influential  Abolitionists  in  the  free  States,  its 
{)ublicntiou,  at  the  present  juncture,  mny  not  be  inappropriate.  Massachusetts, 
rom  the  incessant  and  exceeding  violence  of  her  opposition  to  Southern  slavery, 
and  her  lend  in  evcr^*  movement  of  aggression  and  insult  upon  the  South,  has 
been  more  particularly  singled  out,  and  her  repeated  acts  ot  violated  faith  aud 
treason  to  the  Constitiition  more  prominently  exposed,  as  the  basis  of  these  re- 
marks and  the  just  conclusions  arrived  at. 

The  disgrac«Jful  transaction  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  removal  of  Ju<lge  Loring  from  his  oftice,  for  no  misdemeanor, 
no  crime,  no  official  impropriety  ;  in  fact,  for  no  cause  but  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  ns  required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  in  rendering 
up  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  proper  and  rightful  owner,  brings  to  ourView  the  p«)si- 
tion  which  that  State  now  occupies  in  relation  to  the  co-states  of  the  Union.  It 
has  been  denied  by  some  that  a  JState  could  peaceably  secede  from  the  Union. 
In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  this  question  has  been  settled,  for  she  has  a*  ch-arly 
seceded  from  the  Union,  for  all  tiie  purposes,  and  as  far  ns  she  desired  to  s^.cede, 
as  can  bo  accomplished  in  the  full  meaning  and  sense  of  that  word.  If  we  un- 
derstand what  secet^sion  means,  in  reference  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  a 
withdrawal  by  a  St:\te  of  the  obligations  imposed  t>n  each  Stnte  by  the  fediral 
compact,  and  setting  up  its  own  power  and  authority  in  opposition,  or  independent 
of  the  rights  and  powers  which  it'had  gninted  or  delegated  in  the  articles  of  the 
compact  or  atrreement  constituting  our  Federal  Union.  The  Federal  Union  is 
based  upon  articles  of  agreement  between  the  several  Sttites,  each  article  express- 
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ing  lU  own  sense  and  meaniDg,  and  each  eMential  in  conBtitnting  and  completing 
the  whole,  in  these  articles  of  agreement,  ench  State  has  alike  granted  or  yielded 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  and  rights,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  each 
has  assumed  certain  and  specific  obligations  and  duties  to  the  other  States,  the 
faithful  discharge  of  which  is  c<(ualiy  essential  to  the  peace,  justice,  and  har-> 
mony  of  tlie  whole.  The  federal  compact  or  Constitution  stands  as  a  whole,  and 
the  high  contracting  parties  so  agreed  to  and  accepted  it ;  then,  as  a  wliole,  it 
is  equally  binding,  in  all  its  parts,  stipulations,  and  provisions,  upon  each  and 
the  whole  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  tiiey  are  equally  and  as  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  faitlifnl  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  upon  them, 
and  each  of  them,  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  which  it  grants. 
So  stands  the  constitutional  compact  upon  which  this  Union  rests ;  the  question 
arises :  can  a  State,  of  its  own  choice,  whim,  or  caprice,  deliberately  nullify  and 
repudiate  any  article  or  provision  of  this  compact  and  remain  an  equal  partner 
and  participant  in  the  benefits  of  the  agreement  ?  Can  she  rightfully  disregard 
and  discard  any  part  of  the  obligations  which  she  has  imposed  upon  herself,  in 
good  faith,  to  her  co-states,  and  discharge  only  those  which  may  accrue  to  her 
own  Wuetit,  as  an  equal  within  the  L  niou  ?  In  short,  can  a  State  rightfully 
claim  to  I>e  an  equal  beneficiary  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Union,  when  she  refuses  to  comply  with,  or  to  be  governed  by  only 
such  provisions  of  the  compact  as  her  choice  or  fancy  may  approve  t  If  so, 
then  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity,  an  agreement  without  a  meaning,  a  compact 
without  authority  or  force. 

While  we  recognize  the  right  of  a  State  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  infractions 
of  the  federal  compact,  and  to  withdmw  from  the  confederation,  when,  in  its 
judgment,  the  federal  government  fails  of  the  purposes  of  its  formation  and  becomes 
an  instrument  of  inju:<iice  and  oppreifsion  in  the  hands  of  a  reckless  majority, 
yet  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  State  can  rightfully  secede,  we  may  say,  only  in 
part,  by  still  recognizing  and  abidmg  by  such  provisions  of  the  compact  only  as 
may  seem  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  her,  discarding  others  equally  authoritative 
and  binding  upon  her,  utttrly  di:^rega^ding  at  her  will  and  pleasure,  the  obliga- 
tions they  impose  u[)on  her  towards  the  other  States,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
permitted  to  remain  a  coequal  within  the  Union.  !N'o  such  condition  can  right- 
luUy  exist,  and  no  State  ought  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  such  a  ])osition  and 
relation  toward  the  federal  government.  Yet  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States  which  have  thought  to  imitate  her  example,  does  occupy  just  such  a 
position  and  relation  to  the  co-states  of  this  Union.  By  the  acts  of  her  highest 
authorities  she  has  declared  that  a  fuudamentul  provision  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution, one  of  its  highest  stiinilations,  kliali  be  resii^ted  to  the  end,  and  shall  not 
operate  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  she  has  made  provisions  to  enforce  her  re- 
sistance by  the  severest  pains  and  piiialties.  There  can  be  no  seccsi^ion  in  part, 
or  there  can  be  no  halt  pariiiers  m  our  confedrrdtion,  and  the  pO!<ition  which 
Massachusetts  now  occupies,  is  as  clearly  and  as  truly  outside  of  the  federal 
compact,  or  the  Union,  it  you  please,  as  it  is  true  that  she  has  resisted  and  ren- 
dered inoperative,  null  and  void,  within  her  jurisdiction,  the  plain  stipulations  of 
that  compact  which  she  pledged  herself,  in  good  faith,  to  abide  by  and  uphold 
when  she  became  an  equal  part}-  to  tlie  aj^ireeinent.  She  liasi  declared,  and  still 
continues  to  declare,  her  r».sii-innce  to  that  article  of  the  federal  Constitution 
which  imposes  upon  her  the  obligation  and  the  duty  of  rendering  up  liiMitive 
slaves  to  their  owners.  She  has  resi-^ted,  and  declares  her  continued  rei^i^tauce 
to  the  execution  of  n  cou^titutional  law  of  the  federal  government,  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  said  artiele,  and  in  order  more  ettectually  to  carry  out  her  nsistance, 
and  make  more  mauite»t  her  utter  repudiation  of  the  terms  and  stipulations  of 
the  constitutional  compact,  and  the  laws  made  in  accordance  thereof,  she  has, 
herself,  enacted  laws  in  direct  conHict  with  them,  declaring  it  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  punishiible  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  aii^-  of  her  otlieers  to 
aid  the  lederul  authorities  in  the  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave,  thus  full}'  with- 
drawing her  obligutious  under  th  compact,  and  resisting  and  nullilying  the 
rights  and  powers  which  she  had  therein  deU-gated.  She  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  her  judiciary  from  decitling  in  such  cases,  under  the  federal  Constitution 
and  laws,  under  fine  and  removal  from  office.    She  has  refused  the  use  of  her 
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prisons  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  her  Uwyere  who  shall  aid  in  the 
proseoation  of  a  claim  for  a  furtive  slave,  shall  be  forever  debarred  thereafter, 
of  the  right  to  plead  and  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Thus,  then,  Masaachnsette  has  withdrawn  her  pliffbted  obligations  in  the 
federal  compact,  reaasumed  the  rights  and  powers  which  she  had  granted  bj  that 
instrument,  and  denies  the  exercise  of  those  authorities,  within  her  jarisdiction, 
which  she,  equaUy  with  her  co-states,  had  vested  in  the  federal  government.  In 
this  assumption  of  her  original  sovereignty  she  stands  without  the  pale  of  the 
Union ;  she  can  occupy  no  half  way  ground,  and  to  her  may  be  awarded  the 
credit  and  distinction,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  being  the  first  State  that  has  dtm 
liberalely  broken  the  Federal  Union* 

The  important  question  will  now  arise  as  to  what  action  the  other  parties  to 
the  compact  will  or  should  take  toward  her,  especially  the  States  of  the  Son^ 
on  whose  account  and  in  respect  to  whose  rights,  she  has  assumed  her  present 
independent  position. 

TVe  think  that  we  have  shown,  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  that  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has,  by  the  solemn  acts  of  her  highest  authorities,  deliberately  with- 
drawn her  highest  obligations,  which  she  had  pledged  to  her  oo- States  by  the 
federal  compact ;  that  she  has  formally  denied  and  opposed,  within  her  junsdic* 
tion,  the  exercise  by  the  federal  government,  of  the  riehts,  authorities,  and 
powers,  which  she  had  granted  to  it ;  that  she  has  assumed  to  herself  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  those  riffhts  and  powers,  and  thereby  deliberately  resumed  the 
hiffh  attributes  of  her  original  sovereignty.  Thus  she  stands  clearlv  without  the 
pide  pf  the  compact,  and  clearly  without  the  circle  of  the  Federal  llnion. 

It  is  agr&ve,  out  not  a  difficult  qiiestion  as  to  what  action  the  other  States, 
especially  those  of  the  South,  should  now  take  toward  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. That  any  measures  will  be  attempted,  or  concurred  in,  with  reference  to 
her  position,  by  any  of  the  free  States,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  the  rights 
which  she  has  repudiated  and  denied  do  not  affect  either  of  them  or  their  interests, 
and  that  is  enough  for  them  to  know.  It  remains  with  the  Southern  States 
then,  in  relation  with  which  she  stands  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  above  all 
obligations,  and  acknowledging  no  community  of  rights,  to  decide  for  themselves 
as  to  what  manner  and  way  they  shall  deal  with  her.  We  are  of  those  who  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  measure  of  force,  or  coercion,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, can  never  be  constitutionally  or  rightfully  applied  against  a  State  to  pre- 
vent her  secession,  or  to  coerce  her  contmuance  within  the  Union.  But  after  a 
State  shall  have  withdrawn  herself  from  the  Federal  Union  by  disavowing  her 
obligations  therein,  and  setting  herself  up  in  1  he  exercise  of  independent  powers 
pertaining  to  a  distinct  and  separate  sovereignty,  she  can  be  viewed  only  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  other  foreign  States.  Massachusetts  occupies  this  relation  in 
reference  to  the  States  of  the  South. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  and  how 
are  they  affected  ?  Their  condition  is  that  of  oppression  and  vassalage.  Massa- 
chusetts, by  her  representation  and  votes  in  Congress,  may  rule  the  Southern 
States,  while  she  utterly  refuses  to  be  ruled  by  laws  emanating  from  the  same 
body.  Bv  her  representation  and  votes  in  Congress,  she  may  enact  laws  most 
injurious  m  tendency  aud  effect  upon  tlie  interei*ts  of  the  South,  while  she  at  the 
same  time  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  authority  or  permit  the  execution  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  same  body,  within  her  jurisdiction.  By  her  representation  and 
votes  in  Congress,  she  may  tax  the  Southern  States,  under  tariff  laws,  and  for 
bounties  to  her  manufactures,  &c.,  while  at  the  same  time  she  contemptuously 
refuses  to  deliver  up,  upon  legal  and  constitutional  demand,  a  fugitive  laborer 
upon  Southern  fields,  whose  produce  she  taxes  for  her  own  bounty.  In  short, 
by  her  representation  and  votes  in  Congress,  she  may.  prevent  the  aamission  of 
a  sliive  ^tite,  and  the  acquisition  of  Southern  territory.  She  may  create  and 
build  up  Northern  monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  South;  she  may  aid  in  the 
enactment  of  all  manner  of  laws  injurious  and  even  oppressive  to  the  interests 
of  tiie  Southern  States,  and  require  their  strict  observance  and  enforcement, 
while  she  at  the  same  time  will  neither  observe,  nor  permit  to  be  enforced,  within 
her  sovereignty,  any  law  of  Congress  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that 
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Is  not  agreeable  to  her  good  pleasure.  Indeed,  she  claims  that  her  rights  be  re- 
spected and  protected  under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  while  she 
utterly  refuses  lespect  or  protection  to  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  under 
the  same  laws.  U  then,  the  Federal  Goyemment  will  not,  or  cannot,  secure  to 
the  Southern  States  the  rights  equally  guaranteed  under  the  constitutional  com-, 
pact,  and  which  have  been  repudiated  and  denied  to  them  by  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  becomes  their  unquestionable  right,  and  their  solemn  and  impera- 
tive duty,  to  protect  themselves  sgainstthe  unjust  and  irresponsible  power  thus 
exercised  over  them  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  State  of  Mass-aohusetts,  and  those  other  States  which  have 
assumed  a  similar  position,  have  forfeited  their  right  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress and  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government ;  but,  if  Congress  shall 
refuse  to  declare  that  forfeiture  and  to  withdraw  that  protec  tion,  then,  where  is 
the  remedy  of  the  Southern  States  for  releasing  themselves  from  the  rule  and 
oppressive  government  of  that  unequal  and  unjust  power  which  is  now  exercised 
over  them  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts?  While  we  unhesitatingly  assert  and 
feel  ourselves  able  to  sustain  the  perfect  right  of  Congress  to  declare  a  State  as 
out  of  the  Union,  or  as  having  forfeited  the  protection,  rights,  and  bcnefiis  of  the 
compact  of  union,  yet  that,  though  a  rightful,  is  but  a  secondary  remedy,  which 
we  need  not  now  propose  or  urge,  but  shall  go  directly  to  that  higher,  clearer, 
and  more  effective  remedy,  which  rests  with  the  Southern  States  themselves — 
that  n^medv  which  the  States,  each  for  itself,  independent  of  iheir  agent.  Con- 
gress, shall  deem  it  their  duty  to  apply.  That  remedy  is  simple  and  clear,  but 
of  vast  moment ;  yet  as  just  as  Heaven. 

In  the  relation  which  Massachusetts  has  voluntarily  placed  herself  toward 
the  States  of  the  South,  they  cannot  recognize  her  as  a  co- State  without  ac- 
knowledging an  inferiority  on  their  part,  and  superior  rights  and  powers  on  her 
part.  This,  we  trust,  they  will  never  consent  to  do.  If  she  has  decided  that 
she  will  never  meet  a  Southern  State  as  her  equal  in  the  Union,  is  there  a  Southern 
State  that  will  consent  to  meet  her  as  her  inferior?  And  if  she  shall  continue  to 
persist  in  her  right  of  representation  in  Congress  under  these  unequal  and  unjust 
circumstances,  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  Southern  States,  ana  each  of  them, 
save  that  of  disgraceful  inferiority  and  shameful  submission,  is  to  refuse,  abso- 
lutely refuse,  to  permit  their  representatives  to  meet  those  of  Massachusetts  in 
that  oody,  and  to  declare  all  laws  of  Congress  passed  by  the  aid  of  her  represen- 
tatives, 8S  enacted  in  part  by  a  separate,  or  foreign  State,  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional, and  with  no  binding  force  within  their  limits.  This  is  the  just  and  right- 
ful remedy.  If  it  is  disunion,  then  Massachusetts  has  broken  the  union,  and 
these  are  the  consequent,  the  inevitable  and  unavoidable  results.  If,  then,  she 
and  her  co-free  States  have  madly  persisted  in  drivmg  the  States  of  the  South 
to  this  last  alternative,  let  the  damning  execrations  of  all  mankind,  and  the  blight- 
ing ourses  of  Heaven  justly  rest  upon  her  and  them. 

6.— INDIGENOUS  GROWTHS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Prof.  LiiBER,  in  a'recent  report  upon  the  Geology,  etc.,  .of  South  Carolina, 

which  appears  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter^  makes  the  following  remarks  in 

regard  to  the  indigenous  growths  of  that  State  : 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  brief  notice  of  the  areas  of  cultivated  plants,  some 
remarks  on  those  of  indigenous  growth  will  be  proper.* 

We  distinguish  five  very  strongly  marked  areas  of  natural  vegetation  : 

I.     The  extreme  mountain  growth. 
II     The  general  Up-Country  growth, 
m.    The  pine  barren  region. 
IV.     The  Low-Country  swamp  growth. 
V.     The  littoral  growth. 

The  extreme  mountain  growth  is  met  with  in  Pickens  and  Greenville  Dutricts. 
T  his  belt  is  characterized  by  the — 

•  For  the  BoUnical  names,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Le  Conte. 
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Hemlock,  or  iprace  pine  ^JbUs  CanadtnaU  (MiebAas) 

Northern,  or  white  pine Finn*  atrobus  ** 

Mountain  lanrel Rhododendron  maximnan  " 

Cncnmber  tree Magnolia  aewtmimain  ** 

Lonff^leafed  cucumber  tree Magnolia  aurieulata  ** 

Rock  chestnut  oak Qutreus  printu  n*on tieola  ** 

These  plants  follow  in  an  increasing  downward  range  very  mueh  ae  bei«  ex- 
hibited. Thns  the  hemlock  does  not  extend  as  far  downward  as  the  northeni 
pine.  Farther  np,  in  the  higher  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  we  find  also  the 
table  mountain  pme  (mnus  jmngens\  and  the  black  birch  {betitla  ienta%  neither 
of  which  I  have  fonnd  in  onr  State. 

Tfie  general  Up- Country  growth  presents  among  its  characteriatie  trees, 
thfr- 

SpaniflhOak Oucmu /olonta  (Michaoz) 

Black  walnut Juglons  nigra  ^ 

BUckOak Qu€rcu9  tinctoria  ^ 

Chestnut Castanea  vesea  *' 

Scaly  barked  hickorj Carya  Alba  (Elliott) . 

Slippery  elm Ulmns  fulra      (Michanz). 

Calico  liush,  or  ivy Kalmia  Uuifolia  " 

H.'d  cedar Juniptrut  Virginiama    ** 

Short-leafed  pine Pinut  teada  " 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  more  widely  diffused  here,  than  lower  down  the 

country — 

Ghincapin CtutanMa  pumUa  (M.) 

Hickor/  (common) Juglons   ICarya)    tomtnio$a. 

RedOak QiureuM 


The  pine  barren  xone,  which  commences  but  little  above  the  boandary^of  the 
tertiary  formation,  and  extends  thence,  to  the  coast,  wherever  the  soil  is  snffi- 
ciently  sandy  to  favor  its  growth,  is  characterized  by  the  long-leafed  pine  (pinut 
patusiris  (E,)  p.  australis  (M.),  and  a  much  greater  abundance  of  olack  jaek 
oaks  {qucreus  ferruginea\  and  scrub  oakB.(y.  Catetbai).  The  former,  often 
designated  as  the  round-leafed  black  jack,  is  characteristic  of  soil  containing 
some  little  moisture,  while  the  latter,  better  known  as  the  forked-leafed  black 
jack,  prevails  only  on  the  most  arid  soils  of  all.  Sycamores  {pleUanus  oecidtn- 
talis),  persimmons  {diospyros  Virginiana),  red-bud  trees  {cercia  canadenMity, 
sweet  gums  {liquidambar  styraciflua),  sassafras  (launis  sassafras),  water  oaks, 
(quercus  aquatica),  and  snple-jacks  {zizyphus  volubilis),  are  more  abundant  here 
than  further  up  the  country,  although  with  some  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  portion  of  the  State  the  preference. 

The  Low- Country  swamp  gioicth  is  not  bounded  by  any  lines,  indicative  of 
climate,  as  far  as  the  area  of  South  Carolina  extends.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
swamps  and  low  grounds,  which  ramify  through  the  region  just  described. 
But  so  extensive  are  our  swamps,  and  so  'peculiar  is  a  large  part  of  their  vege- 
tation that  the  latter  requires  to  be  defined  separately.  We  find  here  the  cy- 
press {cupressus  disiicha),  the  glorious  magnolia  {magnolia  grandiflora),  the 
tupulo  Inysia  gfandidentata),  the  common  cane  {arurutinaria  maoospcma  (M.  & 
Y.)  Arundo  gigantea),  the  grey  or  long  moss  {Tillandsia  usneoides),  the  Spanish 
bayonet  ( Yucca  glorwsa),  the  winter  whortleberry  {vaccinium  arboreum),  the 
white  bay  {magnolia  glauca),  among  the  most  striking  plants  of  these  regions. 

The  saw-palmetto  {chamarops  scrrulala),  in  some  cases,  extends  up  the  river 
swamps  far  into  the  interior.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  Savannah  as  high  up  as 
Abbeville  District,  although  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  plants  more  properly  be- 
longing to 

The  littoral  growth, — This  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  belt  of  country  running 
parallel  with  the  coast.  The  peculiar  plants  extend  to  different  distances  into 
the  exterior.  Thus  the  cabbage  palmetto  {chanutrovs  palmetto),  rarely  occurs 
more  than  ten  miles  from  salt  water,  while  the  live  oak  {querctis  virens)  extends 
as  far  as  forty.  Tliese  are  tlie  two  most  characteristic  trees  of  this  zone, 
ethers,  which  are  more  or  less  distinctive,  are  the  loblolly  bay  {gordimia  latian- 
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thus),  the  American  olive  {olea  Americana),  more  abundant  in  Georgia  than  with 
tu^Oeor^ia  bark,  (pinckneya  pubetu),  pond  spice  {laurus  geniculaUy,  and  gall- 
berry  {prtruu  glabra).  In  addition  to  tnese  the  swamp  growth  in  low  grounds, 
and  the  pine  barren  growth  in  sandy  places,  extend  over  the  entire  littoral 
belt, 

It  mnst  be  self-evident  to  the  reader,  that  a  State,  exhibiting  so  great  and 
striking  a  variety  in  her  natural  vegetation,  and  snch  very  deeided  £fferenees 
in  her  soils,  »honld  also  be  enabled  to  present  a  great  diversity  in  the  agricul- 
tnral  pnrsnits  of  her  inhabitants.  No  doubt  this  variety  is  increased,  or  is,  I 
would  say,  more  strongly  emphasized  on  account  of  the  peculiar  geographical 
position  of  South  Garokna.  we  live  in  a  latitude  where  the  influences  of  ele- 
vation upon  the  climate  are  more  decided  in  their  effects  upon  vegetation,  than 
fiffther  north  or  south  ;  so  that  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  we  have  the 
most  strongly-marked  terraces  of  artificial  vegetation.  Along  our  seaboard  we 
find  the  semi-tropical  regions  of  longstapbd  cotton  and  rice.  Then  we 
arrive  at  the  boundary  of  the  great  short-stapled  cotton  zone,  which  extends 
up  to  the  line  of  Pickens,  although  there,  along  its  northwestern  limits,  the 
summer  season  is  too  short  to  permit  its  successful  cultivation,  except  on  new 
or  highly  fertilized  lands.  Near  the  boundanr  of  the  tertiary  we  fina  the  lower 
margin  of  the  belt  where  com  is  grown  for  the  market.  Farther  up  we  arrive 
at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  small  grain  belt.  We  have,  therefore  distinctly 
defined  regions  for  the  production  of  all  the  plants  grown,  from  the  climates  of 
the  north  to  those  verging  upon  the  tropics.  When  the  small  size  of  our  State 
is  remembered,  it  will  be  aamitted  that  few  regions  are  so  largely  favored  by 
nature.  We  have  not  yet  fully  developed  our  agricultural  advantages  by  ren- 
dering the  zones  alluded  to  more  precise  and  numerous — making  them  depend- 
ant both  upon  climate  and  normal  differences  of  soil.  But  this  will  come  in 
timA.  The  profits  of  grape  culture  will  soon  turn  more  general  attention  in 
that  direction.  The  increasing  price  of  stock  will,  before  long,  establish  its 
raising  as  another  source  of  agricultural  prospei  ity,  and  so  also  will  it  be  with 
other  matters,  to  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  attend. 
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Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mis- 
sion  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years 
1867-8-9.  By  Lawrence  Oliphant, 
Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin: 
Author  of  the  RtLSsian  Shores  of  the 
Black  Sea, 

Mesare.  Harper  A  Bro.,  through  Mr. 
Maginnis,  of  New-Orleans,  favor  us 
with  a  copy  of  this  beautifully  issued 
and  finely  illustrated  work,  which  pre- 
septs  a  view  of  China  and  Japan,  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  accounts 
usaally  given  of  them.  In  reference 
to  Japan,  this  author  says  that  they 
were  met  with  frankness  and  courtesy, 
where  suspicion  and  reserve  had  been 
expected.  He  adds>  that  the  impres- 
sions received  during  the  brief  period 
of  his  stay  in  Jeddo,  are  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  the 
Dutch,' whose  knowledge  of  the  Japan- 
ese has  extended  over  a  period  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  as  well  as  confirm- 
ed by  those  Americans  who  have  re- 
aided  for  some  years  in  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  the  work 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive,  which  has  issued  from  the 
press  during  the  present  decade. 

Satires  of  Juvenal,  Pereius,  Sulpicta, 
and  Lucilius. 

This  is  a  literal  translation  into  Eng- 
lish prose,  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Roman  satirists,  whose  names  are  in- 
dicated above.  Copious  notes,  tables, 
arguments,  etc.,  are  added  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Evans,  M.  A.,  Oxford.  The 
metrical  version  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius,  by  Gifford,  is  appended.  The 
Harpers  publish  the  work,  in  hand- 
some style,  as  one  of  their  classical  li- 
brary. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England 
by  Sir  William  Blaekstone.  By  the 
Hon.  Geo.  Sharswood  :  Philadelphia, 
Childs  <b  Peterson,  1860.     2  vob. 

This  is  a  new  and  superb  edition  of 
the  Commentaries,  embracing,  in  the 
best  type  and  binding,  the  whole  of  the 
original  text,  together  with  the  anno- 
tations of  Archibald,  Christian,  Cole- 
ridge, Chilly,  htewart,  Kerr,  and  oth- 
ers, tiie  analysis  by  Barron  Field,  a  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  great  variety  of 
additional  notes  by  Judge  Sharswood, 
who  has  been  for  a  long  time  Professor 


of  the  Institute  of  Law  in  the  XTniyer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  edition  of  Blaekstone  is,  it  is 
believed,  the  text-book  in  all  of  the  law 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
object  has  been  to  collect  from  all  pre- 
vious editions,  aneh  annotations  as 
seemed  most  important,  and  to  add  such 
copious  references  to  American  law  as 
would  adapt  the  work  to  the  nae  of  stn- 
dents,  practitioners,  and  scholars  gener- 
ally. 

Every  gentleman  of  education  should 
possess  a  copy  of  Blaekstone,  and  oc- 
casionally glance  over  its  contents,  if 
he  does  not  give  it  an  elaborate  study. 
The  lectures  were  not  delivered  exclu- 
sively to  law  students,  and  they  abound 
in  material,  interesting  to  the  student 
of  his  day,  the  general  scholar,  and  the 
man  of  polite  letters.  To  all  such  we 
commend  it 

Thoughts  and  RrfUctions  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Europe^  and  its  Prol>ahle 
Consequences  to  the  United  Stales. 
By  Francis  J.  Grand  :  Philadelphia, 
Childs  6l  Peterson,  I860. 

We  concur  in  the  common  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Grund,  and  in  the  very  general  protest 
against  his  recent  appointment  to  a  con- 
sular position  abroad.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  man  of 
remarkable  intellectual  power,  and  well 
versed  in  European  affairs.  On  this 
account,  his  work  must  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New-Tork,  place 
us  under  obligations  for  the  following 
recent  works : 

1 .  Night  Lessons  from  Scripture. 

2.  History  of  the  Early  Church,  from 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  ;  for  the  use  of  young 
persons. 

8.  Passing  Thoughts  on  Religum, 

These  little  volumes,  which  are  hand- 
somely issued,  in  uniform  style,  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Amy 
Herbert,  and  teach  religious  truths  in  a 
very  captivatins:  manner.  The  History 
of  the  Church  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  young,  in  the  simple  form  in  which 
it  is  presented.  The  series  might  well 
find  a  place  in  every  family  coUeotion. 
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The  same  publishers  send  as,  through 
J.  C.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New- Orleans  r 

Note*  on  Nurnng.    By  Florence  Night- 
ingale. 

Sarely  this  excellent  lady  may  be 
considered  well  qualified  to  speak  upon 
such  a  subject,  and  should  find  wiling 
and  attentive  listeners.  What  subject 
can  be  more  important  ?  Where  will 
we  not  find  sickness  and  pain,  and  how 
often  are  we  called  upon  to  alleviate  it. 
The  author  says,  "  Every  woman  has, 
at  one  time  or  another  of  her  Kfe, 
charge  of  the  personal  health  of  some- 
body, whether  child  or  invalid — in 
other  words,  every  woman  is  a  nurse." 
Let  every  one,  then,  become  familiar 
with  the  experience  and  teachings  of 
this  little  volume. 

Humanies.  By  T.  Wharton  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  New-Orleans.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Aa  a  methodical  review  of  human 
nature,  as  an  analysis  of  the  multiple 
and  complex  elements  which  constitute 
man,  this  work  is  remarkably  meri- 
torious. It  draws  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  vital,  sensational, 
emotional,  and  rational  properties  of 
our  constitution  and  mind  ;  separates, 
in  a  palpable  manner,  vegetative  life, 
animal  feeling,  and  spiritual  activity, 
from  each  other  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
embodies,  in  lacid  language,the  fruits  of 
a  searching  investigation  of  philosophy 
and  of  the  natural  sciences.    The  work 

Jroposes  a  clear  and  logical  method  for 
iscriminating  thought  and  its  laws 
from  instinct  and  eonscioutnets.  Indeed, 
that  portion  of  the  book  which  treats 
of  the  rational  process,  is  not  only  of 
startling  originalitj-,  but  the  novel 
theory  it  advances  is  sustained  by  ar- 
guments of  singular  force,  illustrated 
by  well- chosen  analogies.  If  the  au- 
thor's doctrine  of  mental  operations  is 
accepted  by  the  philosophical  world, 
our  logical  text  books  must  be  re- 
modelled to  give  place  to  a  system 
based  upon  *•  the  i(leation  of  the  unit, 
and  the  consequent  laws  op  number  ; 
for,"  says  he,  "  if  the  process  of  thought 
cannot  begin  without  a  quantitative 
TiRM  of  comparison^  or,  in  other  words, 
without  the  unit ;  and,  if  a  term  of 
comparison,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
(as  shown)  be  dealt  with  as  a  unit, 
then  number  and  its  laws  are  indeed 
the  beginning  and  elements  of  the  think- 
ing process." 


Our  Liting  RejfresentaHve  Men — ^from 
ofl&cial  and  original  sources.  By  John 
Savage.    Philadelphia,  1860. 

Onr  esteemed  friends,  Childs  &  Peter 
son,  publish  this  work.  It  embraces 
biographical  sketches  of  all  the  partiee, 
in  whatever  political  organization,  who 
have  been  named  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  '' 

The  acts  and  words  of  each  man  are 
allowed  to  define  his  position.  Each 
man,  through  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic career,  speaks  for  himself,  and^the 
author  hopes,  in  this  manner,  that  im- 
partiality will  be  attained  ia  his  tabors. 
He  has  analyzed,  with  great  care,  the 
speeches  of  statesmen  on  matters  of 
public  interest 

Among  the  names  incladed  are 
Banks,  Bates,  Bell,  Botts,  Brecken- 
ridge.  Brown,  Cameron,  Chase,  Cobb, 
Crittenden,  Jef.  Davis,  Dallas,  Dickin- 
son, Douglas,  Guthrie,  Houston,  Lane, 
Orr,  Seward,  Stephens,  Wise,  and  Hun- 
ter. 

SehoDl  Books  hy  Southern  Authors, — 
Attention  is  called  to  the  school  boo|c 
advertisement  of  Mesrs.  Barnes  A  Burr, 
New- York.  It  embraces  the'  excellent 
works  of  Brooks,  Wiley,  Hubbard, 
Darby,  Courtney,  etc,  etc.  The  ample 
variety  in  the  way  of  text-books  o£f«i«d 
by  this  house — ^their  freedom  from  sec- 
tarian and  sectional  bias — in  short, 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  schools,  should  lead  our 
readers  to  an  examination  of  the  list 
named  in  the  catalogue  of  this  house, 
whenever  they  require  supplies  for 
their  schools. 

National  Quarterly  Revietn,  —  Our 
friends,  Pudney  A  Russell,  79  John  st, 
New- York,  propose  to  commence,  very 
soon,  the  publication  of  a  National 
Quarterly,  to  be  edited  by  Edward 
Scars.  Both  publishers  and  editor 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  work — 
the  one  having  an  extensive  and  admir- 
ablv  arranged  printing  establish incnt, 
with  large  capital,  and  the  other  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  much  experience 
in  catering  to  the  popular  taste.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  tne  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  National  Quarterly  will  contain 
select  articles  by  the  roost  prominent 
essayists  of  the  day,  tending  to  popu- 
larize while  elevating  Literature  and 
the  Arts ;  at  the  same  time,  political 
and  religious  topics  will  be  discuaaed 
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in  A  spirit  deroid  of  partisan  bias,  and 
of  sectarian  prejudice.  Neither  pains 
nor  expense  will  be  spared  by  its  pro- 
prietors to  render  this  new  perioaieal 
a  reliable  authority  in  criticau  matters, 
while  in  amplitude  of  detail,  the  pages 
of  the  National  Quarterly  will  include 
every  prominent  feature  appertaining 
to  the  province,  that  a  literary  work 
of  its  pretensions  and  scope  must,  from 
its  intrinsic  character,  compass. 

We  have  published,  from  time  to 
time,  papers  advocating  the  entire  re- 
peal of  all  the  usury  laws  as  they  are 
called.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  recently 
gone  very  far  in  that  direction. 

An  Act  reUtire  to  the  Rate  of  Intsrest. 

SiCTiOM  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Houu  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana^ in  General  A'umldy  convened,  That  the 
owner  of  adj  promiMory  note,  bond,  or  writ- 
ten obligation  for  the  paymeot  of  mooej,  to 
order  or  bearer,  or  transferable  by  aa^iga- 
ment,  shall  hAre  the  right  to  collect  the 
whole  amoant  of  nuch  promiHory  notes, 
bonda,  or  written  obligations,  notwithstaod- 
InK  each  promissory  notes,  bond<i,  or  written 
obligation*,  may  include  a  greater  rate  of  in- 
teie«tor  discount  than  eight  per  cent,  per 
a,nnam:  Provided^  such  obligations  shall 
not  bear  more  than  eight  per  cent,  interest 
per  anuum  after  their  raaturilie.s  until  paid. 

Sic.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  ^c.  That  all 
laws  in  conflict  with  the  prorision  of  this 
Act  be  and  the  aame  are  hereby  repealed. 

What  will  our  friend  Fitzhu^h  say  to 
the  following  letter,  which  we  mtend  to 
ffive  entire,  omitting  the  writer's  name 
however,  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  We  "  secessionista** 
and  "agitators"  are  consigned  to  the 
common  perdition  by  this  bold  Athe- 
nian, who  sees  nothing  in  our  doctrines 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  *'  Demos  and 
the  return  to  the  tyrant  age  of  the 
older  kings.**  Our  modem  Greek  will 
have  none  of  this,  and  so  "  in  the  name 
of  all  the  gods  at  once,"  he  protests 
against  our  aristocratic  and  monarchic 
propensities.  We  congratulate  him 
upon  the  discoveiy  he  has  made,  and 
are  in  haste  to  warn  our  brothers  of  the 
South  that  the  "  Union  is  preserved  and 
the  plot  discovered  !'*  But  to  the  let- 
ter: 

To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Baq. 

Sir  : — Asyoaare  of  that  class  of  politicians 
who,  both  North  and  South,  though  working 
at  extreme  repuli«ion%,  are  in  favor  of  di-^- 
anion  in  the  United  States,  and  predicate 
motires,  either  r>ide,  upon  the  declaration, 
the  one,  '*  thit  they  will  have  no  Union  with 
slaToholdera ;"  and  the  other,  that  the  en- 


croachments of  the  Oorernment  on  the 
rigUts  of  the  South,  if  in  the  power  of  the 
Black-republicans,  would  be  fa.tal  to  the 
South— 1  wi>h  to  call  yoar  attention  to  my 
suspicions  or  appr«*heusions  as  to  the  rtil 
nature  of  the  two  sectional  agitatora.  I  clas- 
sifying  them  as  working  together  for  the 
same  end,  in  fact  as  playiitif^  (though  tacitly) 
into  each  other's  hands— that  end  t>eiog  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  theae  States:  The 
detection  may  be  startling — not  the  idea.  The 
disaffected  of  either  extrerao  know  that  there 
is  no  possibiliiy  of  effecting  this  tory  object 
but  by  de«trojring  the  prevaUing  Federal 
Constitution,  by  disunion,  and  the  necessity 
of  framing  a  new  one,  which  will  have  none 
of  the  democratic  features  of  the  old  ! 

I  would  not  have  made  a  ch:trge  so  grave 
were  I  not  convinced  by  the  remarks  that 
blip  now  and  then  from  Northern  fanatics  and 
Sourhern  Hccessionists,  all  tending  to  show 
that  whatever  m^v  be  the  immediate  cauas 
of  disunion,  if  it  happens,  the  ulterior  design 
is  two  sepsriite  monarchies.  And  for  demon- 
filration  of  this  I  nei-d  go  no  farther  than  to 
the  last  February  Review  or  Ds  Bow,  and 
the  article  on  "Bonaparte,  Cromwell  and 
Washington."  Here  the  *' eloven-foot"  is 
plainly  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Fitxhugh  comes 
out  btilder  and  plainer,  after  so  many  of  his 
coadjutors  in  treason  had  been  erasively 
and  pragmatically  beating  the  bash  and 
using  abf«tact  oiiservations  that  neemedto 
want  a  point.  That  gentleman,  although  be 
exactly  classified  Bonaparte  among  brutal 
mind",  and  was  not  mistaken,  was  no  cum- 
prelicnsive  pliiiosopher,  ani  waa  incapable  of 
thoroughly  and  profoundly  handling  the 
themes  he  attempted  to  illustrate.  He  made 
monarchy  the  be>t  of  governments  ;  he  called 
the  tyrsnny  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
superior  model ;  and,  therefore,  his  meaning 
was  that  republics  were  not  i>roper ! 

This  is  just  the  idea  of  Garrison,  who  is 
the  enemy  to  our  Republic  andCon-ititotion, 
because  he  is  an  emissary  sent  by  royalty 
here  to  make  the  slavery  agitation  a  hobby 
for  effecting  disunion!  Under  the  pretence 
of  aiding  emancipation,  he  is  contriving  the 
ruin  of  Liberty.  If  he  could  accomplish 
hi 4  tory  purpose,  he  could  ceaso  to  feel  any 
further  for  the  negro.  How  with  the  object 
of  this  unnaturnl  ted  foreigner,  do«a  tally 
the  agitation  of  Mr.  Fitshugb,  and  of  all  the 
leading  fire-eaters? 

The  object  then  of  Me^firs.  Rhett,  Men- 
minger,  l>e  Bow.  Fitshugb,  id  omne  genta^ 
is  to  transmute  the  Southern  portion  of 
this  confederacy  into  a  monarchy  ! 

These  g-ntlemen  hate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Mates  because •  it  guarantees  the 
right  of  msjoi  ities  to  rule  «s  the  only  shape 
in  wbich  civil  liberty  can  endure.  "  .Minori- 
ties not  msjo  ities  ought  to  rule,**  rays  Fiti- 
bngh.  While  I  credit  that  this  writer  could 
show  his  feelings  in  calling  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son a  Utopian,  I  could  observe  his  cnnni^ 
adroitness  in  eommending  Washington,  a 
man  that  r^-fased  to  be  a  king,  or  to  ettoie 
mona^cAyAere.'  and  who,  in  fact,  is  abhorred 
by  the  Virginian,  who  h.id  not  conceived  it 
true  to  speak  hU  fee  ings  concerning  one  so 
popular  as  Washington. 

We  tiie  people— for  I  am  one  of  the  people, 
one  of  the  poor  pe  isants  of  the  land  that 
the  sece4.«ioni«ts  abhor,  as  did  Cerberus  the 
li[^ht  of  day— jre  gradually  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  conspiracy  and  plot  againsi 
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our  liberties ;  and  when  ve  are  foil/  eon- 
Tioced  and  roused  we  shall  "  shake  off  the 
disunionists  as  dewdrops  from  the  lion's 
mane,''  both  North  and  South. 

Tour  deep  and  subtle  contrivance,  sir.  for 
destrojing  the  Constitation  shall  not  pre- 
Tail ! 

Mooarchy  if  not  the  remedy  for  popnlsr 
depraTitj.  It  makes  more  depraved.  The 
few  i«  not  the  country.  Tub  majhritt  must 
ooviRsi !  The  people  do  not  always  cringe 
to  and  cheriith  de^pot^ !  If  the  opulent  and 
powerful  of  the  conntry  really  wish  to  reform 
popular  error,  and  miiJke  ihe  people  bvtter, 
let  them  foster  and  promote  a  wI^e  system  of 
common  Kchool  educaiiun,  in  which  molality 
and  the  duties  of  ntixats  must  be  taujtht. 
Teach  the  people  what  to  be  and  theff  wiil  be  the 
glory  of  the  Republic.  Nothing  is  taught  but 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering !  when  we 
are  thus  neglected,  and  many  of  U4  deprared, 
you  turn  round  and  sigh  lor  a  king  as  our 
only  improTcment.  I  am,  &c. 

Haying  published  the  reBolatioDS 
of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Harper  Ferry  affair,  and  the  pro- 
posed Southern  Convention,  we  per- 
form the  painful  duty  of  giving  the 
response  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It 
was  not  thus  in  the  **  daya  that  tried 
men's  souls  " ! 

Resolved  by  the  Gentral  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, That  we  have  received  with  dt-ep  fsvn- 
sibility,  the  communication^  which  South 
Carolina  and  &li>Bi8«<ppi  have  made  to  tlie 
authorities  of  thin  Commonwealth,  through 
their  commissi on*>rft,  Uou.  C.  O.  Menimiogfr. 
and  Hon.  P.  B.  Starke,  and  we  hail,  with 
lively  gratification,  the  renewed  manifesta- 
tions of  that  matemMl  affectiou  wliich  has 
hitherto  characterized, and  we  tru«t  will  con- 
tinue to  chararterize,  the  leiaMontt  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mi^Kii4^ip(>i  witb  yirginia. 

Resolved,  That  we  perform  a  (il-a&ing  duty 
in  recording  and  coauuunicati  g  to  the 
authorities  of  South  Carolina  and  Mi.tfissippi 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  abilitjr,  dignity, 
and  courtesy,  with  which  tiieir  commi.ision- 
ers  have  discharged  the  important  dutie^i  of 
their  mission. 

Resotvedf  That  the  present  General  As- 
sembly of  Tirginia,  recugn.xing  in  our  pres- 
ent relations  with  non  Alavtfholding  States, 
an  imperative  neresoty  fot  decisive mtasuies, 
does  uot  yet  di<tru-t  the  capacity  of  the 
Southern  States,  by  a  wi>e  and  firm  exerc.se 
of  their  reserved  powfr.t.  to  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  ef  tlie  people,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Federal  Union.  For  this  purpose 
we  earnestly  deMr«  the  roncuirent  action  of 
the  Southern  States.  But  the  (jeneral  As- 
sembly respectfully  submit,  for  the  ron- 
sideration  of  South  Carolina,  and  Misvis- 
slppi,  and  all  our  hister  Stittes  of  the  South, 
that  efficient  co-operation  will  be  more 
»afely  had  by  such  direct  legi>Iatlve  action 
of  the  several  States  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper,  than  through  the  agency  of  any  as- 
Bcmblsge.  which  can  exercise  no  legislative 
power,  except  to  debati*  and  advise. 

Resolved  therefore^  That,  in  the  opFnion  of 
the  General  Asxembly,  it  is  ioexprdient  to 
appoint  deputies  to  the  confeieice  proposed 
by  South  Carolina  and  UiMiMsippi. 


Revolted,  That  the  Goveroor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth be  requested  to  communicate  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Govei  nors  of  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  ftlia^issippl,  and 
to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  other  slave- 
holding  Statea. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, transmit  to  Hon.  C.  G.  Memmirger  and 
Hon.  P.  B.  Starke,  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

Under  the  recent  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama,  we  perceive  that  the 
Hon.  John  Forsyth,  of  Mobile,  has 
been  appointed  to  collect  information 
and  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject 
of  direct  Southern  trade  with  Europe. 
No  better  appointment  could  have 
been  made. 

In  the  same  connection,  we  note  the 
receipt  of  the  following  letter  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  signed  by  £. 
Willis,  secretary  of  the  association, 
care  John  Fraser  &  Co. : 

"  Mr.  Morrison,  of  this  city,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  ycu  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  importing,  has  since  taken  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Charleston  Importing  AmocIsp 
tion  —  whose  objects  you  know  b«tter  than 
I  can  explain — requested  me  to  say  to  yon  that 
this  association  was  now  properly  organ- 
ized, and  ready  to  receive  any  aid  frcm  your 
Western  friends  or  self.  We  have  made  the 
shares  $500  each,  and  will  make  two  expedi- 
tions, one  to  start  in  about  thirty  days,  and  the 
other  to  leare  either  this  city  or  Nt.w-York  fix 
weeks  later.  We  have  much  the  Isrgett  portion 
of  the  funds  needed  for  both,  but  propose  to 
make  them  separate  adventure* — each  to  ttand 
upon  its  own  merits.  Any  assittance  that  you 
can  render  us  in  furthering  this,  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  if  either  your  Southern  or 
Western  friends  start  a  similar  cntirprise,  we 
will  guarantee  them  aid  from  here  in  return.** 

Messrs.  John  Fraser  6l  Co..  issue  the 
following  card,  through  the  Charleston 
newspapers  : 

**  The  undersigned  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have  msde  arrangt^ments  for  a  line  of 
sailing  packets  between  Chsrhtton  end  Liver- 
pool, by  which  everr  facility  in  regularity  and 
speed  will  be  given  tochipperv.  Ihe  fcllowing 
iiret  clasa  and  fait  sailing  Chrrl^ttin  thips, 
hare  beeu  already  placed  upon  the  line,  and 
others  will  be  added  as  soon  as  required : 
Fm.  live'pool.  Ksne.  Tt>iis.       Msatsr. 

6th June*.. Susan  G.Owens..  7?0.. Norton. 

15th  June*.  .Eliaa  Bonsall 11X5.  .Michael. 

S5th  June*. .  Goudar 04:;. .  Lebby. 

15th  July.. Emily  St  Pierre...  884. .Tcfsier. 

16Ch  Aug.  ..John  Fraser 803.  .Herbest. 

Fm  Cbailcetoo.  Kuac.  Too*.       Maatsr. 

10th  Aug. .  .Susan  G.  Owens. . .  730.  .Morton. 

31kt  Aug. .  .Eliza  Bonaall nC6.  .MichaeL 

20th  Sept... Gondar 648.. Lebby. 

10th  Oct. . .  .Emily  St.  Pierre. .  844.  .Teasier. 
30th  Oct. . .  .John  Fraser 603 . . Herbefct. 

*  These  three  dates  are  made  to  approximate 
for  the  coDTenSence  of  Importer!  for  t^  iaS^ 
trade. 
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Fntare  urmageinratB  will  be  ivlj  adyertiaed. 
For  further  infonuAtion,  and  for  engagements 
of  fir^ight  cr  pauMget  apply  to 

JouM  Krabui  a  1».,  Central  WhaiH 

The  Liverpool  agenti  of  the  above  line  are 
Fraaer,  Trenbolm  di  Co.,  Nu.  10  Bamford  plaoe« 
who  will  receive*  at  any  time,  goods  fur  i-hip- 
ment  t)  Oinrleeton,  and  »tore  and  insure  the 
Bamu,  if  instructed  to  do  w,  sending  them  for- 
ward by  firet  packet,  aud  luaving  the  extra 
expeniteH  t>  be  collected  in  Charleston  when 
the  goods  arrive." 


The  Article  in  our  present  number, 
which  discusses  the  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict, etc.,  was  intended 'for  the  April 
number,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  South  in  re- 
gtivd  to  the  National  Convention  at 
Charleston.  We  regret  the  delay  iu  its 
appearance,  but  hope  that  its  tenets 
may  not,  after  all,  prove  to  be  unsea- 
sonable. The  South  should  accustom 
herself  to  such  plain  talk. 


The  connection  of  Prof.  Stucckrath 
with  the  Rkvikw  havino^  terminated,  onr 
bills  for  Texas  will  be  collected  by 
other  parties,  or  subscribers  cnn  remit 
direct.  In  a  short  time  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Editor  to  obtiiin  a  suitable  per- 
son to  make  a  general  Southern  tour. 


1^  We  entreat  subscribers  who  are 
indebted  to  make  the  effort  to  remit  us 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  month 
of  May,  OS  our  expenses  are  very  largs. 
They  will  remit  to  New-Orleans,  or 
make  payment  through  their  mer- 
chants in  any  Southern  city.  We  ask 
also  an  inensase  of  oor  subscription 
list 


O*  See  In  our  adTertUine  colamn^  the 
pnge  furnished  l>y  Mc-Krs.  F.  W.  Fo«lc&.  Co., 
wliO'S  medicines,  the  "Oxvfrenaled  Bittern" 
und  "  Whtar  X  Bal-am  of  Wild  Clierrj."  for 
the  cure  of  dt^iiep  ia  Mud  Inng  affectipna, 
have  a  reputation  aK  wide  as  the  Union,  and 
nioitt  de^ei vedlj  so,  an  we  bolieve. 

See  ali'o  the  Pianoforte  card  of  Uesnu. 
Chickeiii.g  tt  SniK,  whose  uiain  factory  is  at 
BuMton.  aud  whoso  large  efttabli>linient  is  at 
8ii7  CheKtr.ul  street.  Philadelphia.  Tlie  Chick- 
cring  piano  has  a  nntiunal  repute. 

Also,  the  card  of  J.  A.  Bennett.     Amonf 

the  great  variety  of  mills  licfore  the  puijlic, 
we  know  of  uolo  that  more  laiihfully  and 
•aii'factorily  perform*  its  work  than  that 
entitled  the  ExriUior  MtlU  for  wh  ch  he  is 
the  oole  agent.  The  American  In  titate.  at 
the  Ute  fair,  awarded  the  large  Sitcer  MtdtU 
to  this  mill,  aid  voiiclivrH  from  the  most  re- 
liable and  practical  millers  award  it  the 
meed  of  being  among  the  rery  be«t  offered 
the  public. 
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ART.  I.-FEDDALISM  IN  AMERICA. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (clarum  et  venerabile   nomen  !)  used  to 
ask  his  political  opponents  of  the  sohool  of  Hamilton,  Morris 
and  Ames,  whose  principles  of  government  leaned  toward  con- 
solidation and  monarchy,  how  it  was  possible  to  suppose  man 
capable  of  governing  others,  when  it  was  denied  that  he  was 
competent  to  govern  himself?     This  is  the  question,  which, 
since  the  foundations  of  civil  society  were  laid,  has  divided  po- 
litical communities  into  supporters  of  authority  on  one  hand, 
and  advocates  of  liberty  on  the  other  ;  the  tendency  of  the  one 
element  being  to  beget  corruption  and  oppression,  the  other 
to  degenerate  into  violence   and  licentiousness.     A  middle 
course  between  the  two  extremes  has  characterized  the  polit- 
ical ideas  of  modern  civilization,  and  by  superinducing  timely 
reforms  in  the  body  politic,  has  had  the  effect  of  assimilating 
most  of  the  ancient  feudal  establishments  of  Europe  to  that 
high  type  of  government  which  political  writers  have  denom- 
inated free.     It  was  the  idea  of  such  a  form,  that  drew  from 
Hamilton  and  Adams  the  celebrated  opinion  that  '^  the  British 
constitution,  with  all  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  was  the  best 
the  world  ever  saw."     But  it  is  problematical  whether  it  be 
philosophical  to  predicate  degrees  of  excellence  of  governments ; 
each  form  of  civil  polity   being  admirable  in  itself,  only,  so 
far  as  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
political  society  over  which  it  is  established  ;  the  government 
of  the  Fejee  Islands  being,  practically,  as  perfect  a  system  as 
the  institutional  forms  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  or  the  Argentine 
Republic ;  that  being  always  the  best  possible  system  which 
most  completely  expresses  the  opinions  and  feelings,  and  meets 
the  wants  and  desires  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  for 
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whom  it  has  been  ordained.  The  affirmation,  then,  that  the 
British  is  the  most  perfect  model  of  government,  is  simply  to 
say  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Islands  than  any  other. 

The  American  constitution  is  one  of  the  very  few  political 
systems  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  deliberate  wisdom  of  man  ;  all  others  being  little  else  than 
the  result  of  a  regular  historical  development,  comprising  the 
social  progress  of  each  nation  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war,  victory  a\id  defeat,  humiliation  and  conquest, 
from  the  early  formative  period  of  its  social  existence  down  to 
the  latest  measure  of  political  reform. 

In  that  celebrated  assembly  that  formed  the  constitution  of 
the  Federal  Union,  were  men  who  looked  with  decided  disfa- 
vor ^nd  distrust  upon  a  scheme  of  government  that  promised 
no  other  guarantee  of  stability  and  strength  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  native  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  ihey 
expressed  their  fears  of  its  strength  and  duration  ;  and  it  is 
upon  record,  that  even  after  asv*«cnting  to  the  adoption  of  the 
great  Federal  Charter,  they  seriously  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  in  venturing  to  erect  a  republican 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  a  vanquished  monarchy;  and 
Hamilton,  even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  believed  that  "  the 
republican  bubble  would  soon  burst,"  and  make  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  pi)litical  structure,  whose  grandeur  and 
glory  would  vindicate  the  political  wit?dom  of  the  past,  and  re- 
buke the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  whoso  evil  genius  had 
strewn  the  world  with  so  mnny  wrecks  of  civility  and  social 
progress.  He  was  ever  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  foe  of  re- 
publican government,  because  he  confounded  it  with  demo- 
cratic rule,  whose  tendency  was  to  despotism.  All  communi- 
ties he  regarded  as  being  divided  into  the  few  and  the  manv  ; 
the  few  were  the  opulent  and  well-informed  :  the  many,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  required  to  bo  "  whipped  into 
wisdom."  But,  in  that  convention  were  spirits  not  inferior  to 
Hamilton,  who  boldly  confronted  him,  attacked  his  favorite 
doctrines,  covered  them  with  defeat,  and  gave  to  the  western 
continent  a  constitution  of  government  and  a  body  of  political 
doctrine  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

Washington  presided  over  the  convention,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  declared  that  he  would  shed  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  its  defence.  So  conservative  in  his  views, 
so  austere  in  his  virtues,  so  inllexible  in  his  principles,  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Washington  ever  became  a   revolu- 
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tionist ;  or,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  from  the 
field  of  strife,  how  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, resting  its  foundations  upon  the  unstable  and  fluctuating 
passions  of  the  multitude,  if  the  explanation  of  the  fact  were 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted. 
His  calm  wisdom  and  clear  penetration  taught  him  to  know 
that  revolutionary  leaders  must  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fidelity  with  which  they  represent  the  prevailing  pop- 
ular idea,  or  passion,  and  he  saw  that  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  together  with  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  and 
the  situation  of  the  times,  precluded  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing any  other  frame  of  government  than  the  free  and  lib- 
eral form  that  came  full-grown  from  the  hands  of  the  master 
buildeirs  of  the  revolution.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
dividual views  and  secret  convictions  of  Washington,  Adams. 
Madison,  and  their  coadjutors,  their  lips  were  immovably  sealed 
to  any  declaration  of  those  sentiments,  when  they  stood  up  in 
the  presence  of  a  young  nation  of  lurdy  pioneers,  and  under- 
took to  tell  them  what  sort  of  government  they,  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  hearts,  believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote  their 
welfare  and  happiness.  Virginia,  with  her  proud  ancestral 
traditions  still  clinging  to  her ;  ilaryland,  that  yet  spoke  the 
language  of  courts,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  cavalier ; 
South  Carolina,  boastful  of  her  gentle  blood,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  feudalism  of  her  institutions,  one  and  all,  carne  up  to  the 
Wiitcnagenwt  of  the  sovereign  States,  and  made  voluntary 
sacrifices  of  their  prejudices  upon  the  common  altar  of  repub- 
licanism. And  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  Who 
thought,  once,  of  good  King  Washington,  with  his  humble  farm 
on  the  Potomac,  when  Mr.  Washington  was  a  name  that  sound- 
ed quite  as  well?  Wliencc  were  to  come  the  pomp,  the  cir- 
cumstance and  power  of  a  government  whose  exchequer  had 
become  bankrupt  through  the  pressure  of  a  seven  years'  war? 
What  basis  for  an  hereditary  senate  was  there  to  be  found  in 
the  small  landed  proprietors,  scattered  at  intervals  throughout 
the  States,  and  whom  Edmund  Burke  had  stigmatized  as  '•  the 
filthy  spawn  of  prostitutes  ?"  Hamilton's  was  the  error  com- 
mitted by  all  superior  minds,  whose  deeds  and  opinions  are 
most  fitly  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  century  that  next 
succeeds  them.  He  had  studied  too  well  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  governments,  possessed  too  deep  an  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  action,  and  the  motiv<^s  of  human  conduct,  to  sutler 
himself  to  be  led  into  the  belief  that  popular  institutions  were 
for  any  considerable  time  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
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well-regulated  liberty.  He  recognized  in  the  demooratio  prin- 
ciple the  germs  of  a  despotism  as  relentless  as  the  iron  rule  of 
the  Czar,  and  detected,  under  the  mask  of  the  majority  power, 
stimulated  by  a  latitudinous  suffrage,  the  horrid  features  of 
the  veiled  genius  of  demolition  and  ruin.  He  exposed  the 
subterfuge  of  a  scheme  professing  to  check  a  democratic 
House  of  delegates  by  a  democratic  Senate,  and  a  demooratio 
Senate  by  a  democratic  Executive.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
still  '*  pork  with  a  change  of  sauce."  But  he  failed  to  see 
what  it  behooved  him  most  to  see,  that  the  American  wilder- 
ness was  not  a  (it  theatre  to  discuss  the  superior  merits  of  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  over  a  system  of  plurality  of 
suffrages  ;  that  the  yeomanry  of  America  were  not  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe,  and,  that  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  great  metropolitan 
centres,  were  evils  unknown  to  the  simple  foresters  of  America, 
who,  living  in  the  midst  of  rustic  plenty,  and  resting  under 
the  protection  of  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  administered 
by  their  friends  and  neighbors,  found  a  field  open  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  noble  and  heroic  virtues  that  qualified  them  for 
an  enlightened  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  freemen. 
Washington  and  his  compatriots'  saw  this,  and  a  republican 
constitution  was  the  result.  Their  only  care  was  to  establish 
a  government  which  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  and  exigencies  of  the  time ;  future  generations,  they 
reasoned,  could  provide  for  themselves,  if  the  present  govern- 
ment should  ever  fail  to  secure  the  objects  of  its  institution ; 
and  this  sentiment  found  its  fullest  expression  and  recognition 
in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Jefferson,  that,  ''one  generation 
of  men  could  not  bind  another."  Although  Jefferson  was  ab- 
sent, in  the  capacity  of  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St 
Cloud,  when  the  Constitution  was  discussed  and  adopted,  yet 
his  agency  was  not  the  less  potent  in  giving  shape,  direction, 
and  consistence  to  the  republican  ideas  and  principles,  which, 
weakened  by  the  shock  of  war,  and  drooping  under  the  pressure 
of  public  and  private  misfortune,  yet  found  a  small  nucleus 
around  which  to  gather,  in  the  several  State  Constitutions  and 
the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and,  to  his  agency,  more  thaa 
to  that  of  any  one  else  then  living,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  down- 
fall and  extirpation  of  feudality  in  America,  and  the  subse- 
quent rise  and  triumph  of  those  popular  ideas,  and  that  pro- 
gressive philosophy,  that  have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence 
upon  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  country.  That 
Jefferson  was  a  pure  and  disinterested  patriot  none  can  deny  ; 
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but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  suffered  his  ambition, 
stimulated  by  vehement  opposition,  to  lead  him  into  the  advo- 
cacy of  principles  and  doctrines,  which,  if  traced  to  their  con- 
sequences, would  prove  totally  subversive  of  those  grand  ideas 
of  human  liberty  and  emancipation  which  he  so  zealously 
labored  to  establish  and  perpetuate.  From  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  French  revolutionists,  he  imbibed  many  of 
those  extreme  and  radical  notions  of  government,  which  he 
attempted,  and  with  no  little  success,  to  incorporate  into  Ameri- 
can politics  ;  and  regarding  his  work  but  half  completed,  till 
he  should  have  completely  extinguished  the  spirit  of  feudality 
in  America,  which  still  lingered  among,  and  gave  color  to  the 
social  institutions  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  South,  where  the  genius  of  chivalry  and 
the  spirit  of  fealty  still  found  refuge  in  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  II.,  he 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Virginia  the  original  bill  for 
abolishing  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  the  death-blow  to  the  institution  of  feudalism, 
and  established  the  permanent  ascendancy  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. A  conservative  party,  however,  with  centralism  or 
consolidation  for  its  first  principle,  and  monarchy  its  ostensible, 
though  concealed  end,  sprung  up  under  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  headed  by  Hamilton,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Federal,  which,  for  a  time,  appeared  to  be  concentra- 
ting within  itself  all  the  scattered  rays  of  political  power  and 
national  influence,  but  it  offered  but  feeble  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  republican  or  democratic  ideas,  and  perished  under 
the  attempt  of  John  Adams  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws.  Since  that  period,  the  administration  of 
the  National  G-overnment  has  fallen  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  popular  power,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  Party,  has  led  the  nation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  through  a  varied  succession  of  splendid  tri- 
umphs, not  undimmed  by  the  deep  shadows  that  ever  thicken 
along  the  shining  path  of  glory  and  success.  Nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  its  long  and  triumphant  dominion  is  drawing 
to  a  close ;  but  the  time  must  come,  when,  intoxicated  with 
the  delirium  of  power,  and  surfeited  with  the  satiety  of  suc- 
cess, it  must  fall  and  perish  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
its  own  abuses  and  excesses.  M.  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  philo- 
sophical work,  entitled  ''  Democracy  in  America,"  written  in 
1833,  has  pointed  out  the  causes  silently  at  work  in  the 
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bosom  of  American  society  calculated  to  engender  social  and 
political  results  inimical  to  the  continuance  of  republican 
government;  the  democratic  principle  tending  to  despotism, 
through  the  absolutism  of  party  spirit,  intensified  by  the  agency 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  monied  interest  looking  to  a  po- 
litical form,  capable  of  throwing  a  more  efficient  safeguard 
around  the  institution  of  property,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  gaaranteed  the  possession  of  political  power  as  a 
means  of  self-preservation  and  protection ;  thus  realizing  in 
practice,  at  some  future  day,  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
supporters  of  authority  or  of  high  tory  doctrines,  who  favor  a 
system  of  civil  polity  which  recognizes  property  to  be  the 
ruling,  and  numbers  the  controlling  power,  giving  to  the 
weight  of  possession  and  intellect  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
committing  to  the  multitude  the  duty  of  correcting  their 
abuses  and  exposing  their  corruptions.  But  it  stands  not  to 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  feudal  spirit  will  be  ever  revived  on 
the  Western  Continent  again  ;  feudalism  being  invariably  the 
follower  of  conquest,  a  social  and  political  authority  founded 
upon  the  subjugation  of  a  weaker,  by  a  more  powerful  race. 
But  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  or  the  morbid  structure  of  political  establish- 
ments, will  for  a  moment  entertain  the  belief  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  America,  like  the  laws  of  the  Hedes  and  Persians, 
will  remain  fixed  and  permanent  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  changes  to  which  political  societies  are  liable.  Not  that 
the  American  Constitution  is  not  an  admirable  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, but  that  human  society,  resting  its  foundations  upon 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  must  describe  the  Qternal  circle 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  finger  of  destiny.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, have  their  regular  stages  of  development,  through 
all  the  gradations  of  infancy,  youth,  stormy  manhood,  and 
decrepid  old  age ;  and  after  having  recorded,  in  the  proud  book 
of  empire,  the  glory  of  their  achievements  and  the  renown  of 
their  deeds,  their  sands  run  out,  and  they  lie  down  in  the 
dust,  submitting  to  the  eternal  law  of  dissolution  and  decay ; 
the  heroic  or  democratic  age  being  the  national  infancy  ;  re- 
publicanism its  youth ;  monarchy  its  manhood,  and  anarchy 
or  despotism  the  mournful  period  of  senility  or  caducity.  But 
in  the  character  of  its  origin,  America  is  an  anomaly  among 
the  nations ;  she  enjoyed  no  grand  heroic  age,  like  Greece, 
with  her  wandering  tribes ;  like  the  British  Isles,  with  their 
native  bards  and  weird,  Druidic  faith  ;  like  the  Northern  war- 
riors of  the  Hercynian  forest,  with  their  tumultuous  Witten- 
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agemot  and  proud  Yalhallah ;  like  the  soft  Latin  raoes  of  the 
South,  with  their  wandering  troubadours  and  splendid  chiv- 
alry. The  cradle  of  her  nativity  was  rocked  in  the  midst  of 
no  such  poetical  influences  or  inspiring  surroundings;  her 
household  gods,  which  she  set  up  in  the  depths  of  the  Western 
wilderness,  were  the  gift  of  a  nation  that  stood  first  among 
the  nations,  and  the  torch  of  her  civilization  and  intellectuality 
was  kindled  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  proud  dynasty,  whoso 
antiquity  was  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  From  England 
she  received  her  laws,  institutions  and  manners ;  from  France 
her  philosophy  and  practice;  from  all  Europe  her  population 
and  national  character ;  and  from  Nature  a  boundless  ter- 
ritory, whose  diversity  of  soil,  production  and  climate,  to- 
gether with  the  discordant  genius  and  temper  of  the 
population  that  inhabits  it,  presents  a  most  serious  ob- 
stacle to  a  successful  trial  of  the  republican  experiment ;  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  printing  presses,  doing  little  toward  break- 
ing down  the  thick  partition  wall  of  local  prejudice  and  selfish 
individualism,  when  that  virtue  and  intelligence,  diffused 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  upon  which  the  re- 
publican scheme  is  based,  shall  have  become  prostituted  to  a 
level  with  the  corrupt  standard  of  a  debased  political  morality, 
and  the  proud  royalty  of  thought,  of  social  worth  and  moral 
power,  shall  be  humbled  in  the  dust  before  the  humiliating  su- 
premacy of  successful  domagogueism  ;  when  the  august  office 
of  the  Federal  Chief  Magistracy  shall  be  exposed  at  public 
auction,  and  National  Legislatures  shall  vote  appropriations  of 
millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  negotiate  the  disgraceful  pur- 
chase.  In  the  early  history  of  the  American  Union,  the  politi- 
cal society  then  existing  constituted  not  so  much  a  government 
as  a  people^  or  united  family,  and  the  compact  that  bound  it 
together  was  a  correct  exponent  of  the  will,  character  and  sense 
of  the  nation ;  they  looked  upon  government  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and -subordinated  institutions  to  opinion,  asserted  the  na- 
tural equality  of  man,  and  maintained  his  capacity  for  self- 
government.  There  were  then  no  party  interests  to  foster ; 
no  social  distinctions  to  irritate  ;  no  hungry  army  of  civil 
myrmidons,  devouring,  with  harpy  appetite,  the  spoils  and 
plunder  of  party  strife,  and,  while  sucking,  at  the  same  mo- 
nient  nurturing  and  irritating  the  sores  of  public  corruption. 
The  great  and  good  first  Federal  Executive  refused  to  receive 
compensation  for  his  public  services,  and  administered  a  strong 
rebuke  to  tho  system  of  party  divisions,  by  organizing  his  cab- 
inet on  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  parties,  with  Knox  and 
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Hamilton  representing  the  Federal,  and  Jefferson  and  Ran- 
dolph the  republican  interest ;  but  human  nature  is  ever  found 
to  be  too  strong  to  be  bound  down  by  the  frail,  gossamer  net- 
work of  speoulative  systems,  and  finds  no  refuge  from  the  erils 
flowing  from  the  apotheosis  of  the  idea  of  individualism,  butin 
the  principle  of  institutionalism  ;  and  the  history  of  the  world 
is  eloquent  with  voices,  coming  up  from  the  mausoleums  of 
buried  empires,  admonitory  of  the  folly  committed  in  founding 
political  systems  upon  the  virtue  of  masses  of  men.  The 
American  Colonies  escaped  the  oppression  of  British  misrule, 
only  to  find  refuge  in  the  popular  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible, 
numerical  majority ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  English  peo- 
ple destroyed  the  royal  despotism  of  Charles,  to  make  way  for 
the  republican  absolutism  of  Cromwell.  But  the  adolescence 
of  American  society  is  ripening  into  the  full  maturity  of  vigor- 
ous manhood,  and  the  rattle,  the  top  and  the  hoop,  that  were 
wont  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  listlessness  of  youth,  are  relin- 
quished and  thrown  aside  for  the  serious  duties  and  employ- 
ments of  age ;  the  great  industrial  interests  of  society,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing,  have  built  up  prin- 
cipalities in  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  wealth  has  accumulated ; 
population  has  increased  ;  new  wants  have  been  engendered ; 
social  prejudices  and  evils  have  sprung  up  ;  the  distance  sepa- 
rating man  from  man  has  been  widened ;  and  that  simplicity 
of  manners  and  severe  austerity  of  morals  that  marked  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  have  been  lost  amid  the  din  of 
social  conflict  and  the  violence  of  political  strife  ;  society  has  pro- 
gressed while  government  has  remained  stationary ;  and  the 
nation  has  completed  the  wearisome  Odyssey  of  her  growth, 
only  to  enter  upon  the  mournful  Iliad  of  her  woes ;  she  has 
lost  her  breed  of  noble  bloods,  and  the  pride  of  her  intellecia- 
ality  and  the  glory  of  her  statesmanship  have  been  eclipsed, 
and  found  ignoble  graves  in  the  sewers  of  public  depravity  and 
the  sinks  of  party  corruption.  Public  station  has  been,  in  a 
manner^  robbed  of  its  dignity ;  virtue  divested  of  her  authority ; 
truth  has  lost  much  of  her  empire,  and  principle,  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity are  immolated  on  the  shrine  of  a  cowardly  expediency  ; 
and  all  this  she  received  in  exchange  for  the  heritage  she  gave 
away,  in  forsaking  the  conservatism  of  institutionalism,  and 
building  upon  the  shifting  sounds  of  Passion  and  Opinion.  She 
has  none  of  the  Senatus  et  populus  que  Romanus  vigor  and 
authority  with  which  to  chain  down  the  social  and  political 
tempests  that  threaten  her  with  periodical  convulsion  and  dis- 
integration, and  never  will  she  find  refuge  from  the  evils  that 
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beset  her,  till  she  be  oalled  upon  to  pass  throngh  the  ordeal  of 
much  pain  and  suffering,  and  look  back  upon  many  errors,  sor- 
rows, and  misfortunes,  stretching  through  years  of  darkness, 
violence,  and  blood.  There  is  no  dearth  of  intellectual  force 
and  moral  power  in  the  land  ;  nature  has  not  smitten  it  with 
a  perpetual  sterility  of  genius  and  virtue.  American  mothers 
have  not  ceased  to  give  birth  to  noble  American  men,  but  they 
have  been  ostracised  and  driven  into  hopeless  exile  by  the  vio- 
lent abuses  and  excesses  of  a  Popular  Power  that  has  been 
trained  and  confirmed  into  a  course  of  dissoluteness  and  extrava- 
gance by  the  corrupting  and  degrading  tendencies  and  influ- 
ences of  a  boundless  and  unexampled  physical  prosperity.  Ma- 
terialism has  crushed  out  the  life  and  soul  of  social  purity  and 
public  principle ;  and  their  carcasses  lie  festering  on  the  sur- 
face of  society,  infecting  the  general  health,  and  attracting  the 
devouring  eagles  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

Emulation  between  parties  is  being  exchanged  for  hostility 
between  classes ;  rivalry  between  interests  is  growing  into 
open  warfare  between  sections ;  and  fanaticism  and  demagogue- 
ism  are  usurping  the  vacated  throne  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 
If  "  Shay's  Insurrection"  gave  just  cause  to  the  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  to  entertain  fears  of  the  sufficiency  of  popular 
government,  the  "  Anti-Rent  Riots"  and  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Drama  are  possessed  of  a  more  fearful  significance  than  any 
events  that  have  yet  marked  the  history  of  the  Government ; 
the  one  the  legitimate  oflspring  of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism, 
the  other  the  natural  result  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  ig- 
norance, carry  witli  them  a  meaning  which  none  but  the 
senseless  laudator  temporis  acti  can  fail  to  apprehend.  Nor  do 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  furnish  any  efficient 
breakwater  against  the  fierce  waves  of  popular  frenzy ;  no 
conservative  influences  or  adjustments  to  check  the  progress  of 
radical  doctrines,  or  rebuke  the  encroachments  of  revolutionary 
passions  and  tendencies.  The  Elective  Franchise,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty  ; 
but  the  low  standard  to  which  political  morals  have  been 
abased,  gives  it  but  a  negative  value ;  and,  in  many  sections  of 
the  Union«  good  men  have  abstained  from  its  exercise  through 
a  sense  of  its  absolute  inefficiency.  In  the  mournful  and  sug- 
gestive language  of  Rufus  Choate,  '^  they  did  not  do  such 
things  in  Washington's  day."  It  was  nearer  the  meridian  y" 
splendor  of  the  old  feudal  regime^  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
cultivated  the  nobler  instincts  and  higher  virtues  of  humanity, 
instead  of  appealing  to  its  lowest  impulses,  and  fostering  its 
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basest  passions  and  most  ignoble  propensities.  The  conserva- 
tive forces  of  society  were  then  in  their  vigor,  and  held  in 
check  the  morbid  spirit  of  innovation  and  ceaseless  chanore ; 
there  were  then  no  popular  judiciary,  no  government  auctions, 
no  seminaries  of  political  corruption.  And  the  few  remaining 
traces  of  conservatism  that  have  discovered  themselves  in  the 
resolves  and  acts  of  Federal  and  municipal  legislation,  are  the 
true  heirs  at  law  of  that  ancient  feudal  polity  that  once  exer- 
cised guardianship  over  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Nor  has  it  yet  ceased  to  exist  as  a  principle, 
a  feeling,  a  prejudice,  although,  as  a  political  institution,  its 
power  is  at  an  end.  For  to  the  States  of  the  South,  amid  the 
orange  groves,  the  wild  flora,  and  broad  savannas,  the  old  spirit 
still  slumbers,  and  when  popular  frenzy  shall  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  the  land,  it  will  awake,  to 
assert  the  rational  liberty,  and  vindicate  the  native  dignity  of 
man. 


ART.  II -MARK  HOMK  AITIIACTIYK. 

OUR     VISIT     TO      FREDERICKSBURG BEING    A     TREATISE      "  ABOUT 

ALL.    THINGS    AND    SEVERAL    OTHERS.'' 

We  have  jnst  returned  from  a  visit  of  two  weoks  to  Fred- 
ericksburg. It  has  been  six  or  seven  years  since  we  have 
been  there,  except  when  hastily  passing  through  on  our  way 
to  other  cities.  Despite  of  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
we  find  the  town  continues  slowly  to  grow  and  improve. 
Fredericksbnrg  has  **  seen  the  elephant"  without  damage  to 
her  nerves,  and  may  now  look  confidently  forward  to  better 
days.  The  removal,  or  rather  abolition,  of  the  old  chancery 
court,  it  was  predicted,  would  ruin  her.  She  withstood  it, 
and  continued  in  a  slow  but  steady  course  of  improvement. 
Then,  the  railroad  passing  through  her,  from  Richmond  to 
Acquia  Creek,  was  portentous  of  evil ;  yet  it  harmed  her  not. 
Next,  the  Central,  and  Alexandria  and  Orange  roads,  cut  oH  al- 
most every  inch  of  hor  back  country,  and  now  her  ruin  .seemed 
inevitable.  But  she  is  still  alive  and  growing  ;  houses  to  rent 
can  scarce  be  had  ;  new  houses  are  going  up,  and  manufactures 
starting  into  life.  They  have,  at  a  hoavy  outlay,  brought  ex- 
cellent water-power  to  the  town,  and  we  obscrveil  a  very  largo 
manufactory  nearly  completed,  which  will  be  worked  by  this 
power.  At  another  point  a  large  shoo  factory  will  soon  be  put 
in  operation.     Her  iron  foundries  have  already  acquired  quite 
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an  extensive  Southern  reputation.  Fredericksburg  has  a  pop- 
ulation equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the  same  number  in  the 
Union.  Despite  of  the  let-alone  policy  of  Virginia,  hitherto, 
through  the  great  energy  and  public  spirit  of  her  people  she 
has  been  been  able  to  hold  her  own,  nay,  slowly  to  improve. 
Now  that  that  policy  is  changed,  and  that  State  protection  to 
State  interests  has  become  the  order  of  tlie  day,  she  may  look 
forward  with  certainty  to  happier  days.  Great  wealth  must 
accumulate  on  the  seaboard,  and  in  all  the  towns  at  the  head 
of  tide-water  navigation,  when  our  system  of  internal  im- 
provements is  completed  to  the  Ohio.  Railroads  as  certaimly 
bring  the  wealth  of  the  interior  to  their  termini  on  tide-water 
as  rivers  wash  down  the  alluvium  and  detritus  from  the  hills 
and  mountains,  to  deposit  them  at  the  deltas  near  their 
mouths.  Eastern  Virginia  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  these  improvements,  the  erection  of 
which,  until  recently,  she  has  bitterly  opposed.  No  navigable 
point  on  tide-water  is  better  situated  for  an  outlet  of  the  im- 
mense products  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  than  Fred- 
ericksburg. When  the  Covington  and  Ohio  road  is  completed, 
a  railroad  of  some  forty  miles  will  place  her  nearer  the  great 
West  than  Richmond  or  Alexandria.  The  Rappahannock  river, 
on  which  she  is  situated,  affords  good  coasting  and  West 
India  navii^ation.  Twelve  miles  of  road  will  connect  her  with 
the  Potomac,  and  afford  her  excellent  ship  navigation.  She 
should  now  press  forward  her  manufacturing  system,  while 
public  opinion  and  State  legislation  combine  to  encourage 
home  manufactures.  That  system  Once  fairly  set  a  going, 
and  she  will  find  no  difficulty  in  connecting  herself  by  rail- 
road with  our  great  western  routes,  in  time  to  meet  the 
incoming  wealth  of  the  West. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  beautiful  and  healthful,  and 
its  society  the  most  polished  and  attractive  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  because  it  is  thoroughly  Virginian.  It  is  her 
attractiveness,  growing  out  of  the  high  character  of  her  pop- 
ulation, that  is  the  secret  of  her  wonderful  vitality.  People 
go  there  to  live  on  their  incomes,  to  educate  their  families, 
and  to  enjoy  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  social  intercourse. 
This  sustains  the  town.  The  family  stocks  in  Fredericksburg 
are,  in  talent,  genius,  and  morality,  far  above  the  average,  and 
their  natural  good  qualities  are  carefully  cultivated  by  excel- 
lent educations,  in  which  morality  and  religion  arc  ccjually 
attended  to  with  Greek  and  Latin.  The  grandparents  of  most 
of  the  citizens  probably  lived  and  died  in  this  town.     A  ma- 
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jority  of  the  people  are  of  English  desoent,  but  in  no  place 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  there  so  large  an  infusion  of 
Scottish  blood.  A  few  families  are  of  Irish  and  French  Ha- 
guenot  extract.  Recently  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
have  settled  in  town.  Society  is,  however,  made  up  chiefly 
of  persons  whose  ancestors  for  many  generations  were  native- 
bom  Virginians.  The  citizens  are  much  connected  and  inter- 
related, and  one  is  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  family,  familiar, 
and  affectionate  address,  which,  coming  from  a  people  habit- 
ually refined,  is  extremely  winning. 

In  some  of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  town  we  w^re 
particularly  struck  with  the  tabby-cat  appearance  of  the  shop- 
men. They  sunned  themselves  in  front  of  their  stores,  where 
we  are  sure  we  saw  them  sunning  themselves  thirty  years 
ago.  We  had  grown  old  together,  and  therefore  they  looked 
no  older  than  when  we  first  knew  them.  The  advent  of  a 
customer  seemed  to  embarrass  and  disturb  them  ;  yet,  with  a 
sort  of  lofty  Castilian  politeness,  they  waited  on  him,  and  then 
returned  to  sunning  themselves  again.  When  shall  we  see 
their  like  ?  Nowhere  in  town  are  they  a  busy,  fussy  people. 
On  Commerce  street,  where  large  crops  are  bought  and  large 
supplies  of  merchandise  laid  in,  you  see  at  the  corners  groups 
of  merchants  and  farmers  discussing  things  in  general,  and 
talking  of  crops,  droughts,  groceries,  tightness  of  the  mar- 
ket, &;c.,  incidentally.  Business  is  looked  upon  as  deci- 
dedly ungenteel  and  to  be  disengaged,  the  height  of  respect- 
ability. We  like  this,  and  to  cultivate  and  indulge  our  taste, 
frequently  dropped  into  the  offices  of  the  young  lawyers,  who 
were  living  happily  on  "  hope  deferred,"  meerschaum  pipes, 
and  Lynchburg  tobacco.  Some  of  our  friends  and  old  com- 
peers at  the  bar  were  extremely  busy,  begged  us  "  to  be 
seated,  and  they  would  attend  to  us  directly."  This  was  so 
decidedly  vulgar,  that  although  they  insisted  on  our  going 
home  with  them,  when  and  where  we  could  talk  of  old  lang 
syne  to  our  fill,  we  became  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  returned 
to  Port  Royal,  where  no  obtrusive  bore  of  a  client  disturbs 
the  serenity  of  our  repose.  That  is  a  low  state  of  civilization 
which  has  no  attorney  to  intervene  between  client  and  counsel. 
A  venerable  and  distinguished  editor  told  us,  that  he  found 
that  reading  exchanges  would  run  him  mad,  and  therefore  he 
gave  it  up.  Listening  to  clients  is  ten  times  worse,  and  if 
persevered  in,  would  make  a  man  idiotic.  No  possible  amount 
of  fee  can  compensate  a  lawyer  for  the  agonies  he  suffers  from 
the  needless  reiteration  of  impertinent  dlstails  by  clients.    This 
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horror  at  the  approach  of  clients  is  as  natural  and  universal 
as  the  dread  of  snakes.  Horace's  lawyer,  fretted  at  the  un- 
timely importunity  of  a  client,  declares  "  he  would  rather 
he  a  country  clown" — 

**  Agricolain  laudat  juris  legum  queperUus ; 
Sub  galli  cantum  consuUor  ubi  oslia  pulsate 

SjkT.  I.— 9. 

They  used  to  order  these  things  hotter  in  the  colonial  times 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  lawyers  then  bought  their  attor- 
neys— ^not  for  life,  but  like  other  servants,  for  a  term  of  yea/s. 
We  find  that  Col.  George  Mason,  great-grandfather  of  Col. 
George,  of  revolutionary  memory,  had  one  named  Dodson ; 
his  friend  and  neighbor,  George  Brent,  had  one  named 
Simpson,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  as  agent  and 
collector.  Fitzhugh  owned  one  whose  name  we  cannot  dis- 
cover, but  whom  he  recommends  highly  to  Lord  Culpeper, 
as  a  general  agent,  saying,  ''  he  had  served  him  faithfully  as 
his  servant,  and  now  that  he  is  free,  he  would  recommend  him 
to  his  lordship."  About  this  time  he  writes  to  London  to  buy 
another,  *'  who  can  read  and  write,  and  cast  accounts."  But 
the  brightest  jewel  of  them  all  was  Robin,  who  belonged  to 
Nicholas  Hay  ward,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  Brent-  town 
tract,  in  Prince  William  county,  Virginia.  Fitzhugh  writes 
to  Hay  ward,  that  "  his  man  Robin  has  compelled  Hay  ward's 
brother  to  pay  up  all  arrearages,"  Fitzhugh,  it  would  seem, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  collect  the  same  for  his  correspondent.* 
Those  were  the  glorious  days  of  Virginia  feudalism,  when  the 
planters  laid  out  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  tobacco  in  the 
purchase  of  clerks,  attorneys,  schoolmasters,  millers,  engra- 
Ters,  housekeepers,  carpenters,  &c.,  &o.  As  late  as  the  rev- 
olution, a  gentleman  in  King  George  county,  Virginia,  owned 
one  named  Baling,  who  was  by  profession  a  bird-catcher. 
This,  we  think,  was  "buying  the  elephant."  But  we  are 
wandering  from  the  good  old  town  of  Fredericksburg.  Let 
us  drop  into  a  printing  ofiice — into  the  very  sanctum  of  the 
editor.  Everything  has  the  easy  air  of  disengaged  gentility. 
The  two  little  papers  a  week  don't  occupy  half  the  editor's 
*  time,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  intrude.  Indeed,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  see  us,  throws  up  his  work  (declaring  that  there  is 
no  need  for  haste),  and  sets  regularly  in  for  a  long  talk,  killing 


*  Mason,  Brent,  Fitzhugh,  and  Nicholas  Hay  ward's  brother,  resided  in  the  Northern 
eck  of  Virginia,  two  hundred  yean  ago. 
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time  like  a  gentleman.     'Tis  a  glorious  old  town  now ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  grow  rich  and  busy  (as  it  will  ere  long),  it 
will  be  as  great  a  bore  as  all  other  flourishing  cities.    We  will 
never  visit  it   then !     Then  we  shall  fear  to  go  outside  Port 
Royal,  lest  our  ears  should  be  stunned  by  the  noisy  hum  of 
business.     We  like  the  results  of  busy  industry,  but  cannot 
bear  to  witness  its  processes.     We  will  bury  ourselves,  more 
than  ever,  amid  our  books ;  just  sauntering  out  occasionally 
along  the  flowery  walks  and  deep  shades  of  our    lovely  village 
which  modern  improvement   will    leave  undesecrated ;    just 
dropping,  now  and  then,  into  the  parson's  library.     We  deliv- 
ered two  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Society  of 
Fredericksburg.     We  must  return  our  thanks  to  the  young 
gentlemen  for  their  kind  invitation,  to  our  auditors  for  their 
very  polite  and  and  marked  attention,  and  to  the  whole  press 
of  the  town  for  the  very  flattering  terms  in  which  they  spoke 
of  our  eflbrts-     Except  that  lecture  at  New-Haven,  this  was 
our  first  attempt.     We  think  wo  shall  continue  to  lecture  oc- 
casionally.    The  subject  of  our  first   lecture   was,'   "  Make 
Home  Attractive  ! "  which  seemed  to  us  a  particularly  appro- 
priate theme  at  this  juncture.     We  must  cut  ofl"  trade  and 
intercourse,  more  and  more,  from  the  North,  .and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  building  up  at  home  all  the  industrial  pursuits, 
arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  ingredient*  of  a  high  and  varied  civilization ;  the 
want  of  which,  at    home,  now  carries  our  people   too  much 
abroad,   enfeebles  us,  impoverishes  us,  and  keeps  down  our 
standard  of  civilization.     Public  opinion  and  State  legislation 
must  combine  to  build  up  centralization  within  each  Southern 
State,  to  neutralize  the  exhaustive  influence  of  centralization 
without.     Modern  improvements  in  locomotion  and  inter-com- 
munication are  fast  rendering  trade,   fashion,  thought,   and 
wea,lth,  tributary  to  a  few  large  centres,  such  as   London, 
Paris,  and'  New- York.     Thus  is  the  country  impoverished  and 
depopulated,  and   large  cities  rapidly  built  up.     Each  State 
must  have  its  centres  of  education,  of  fashion,  of  trade,  and 
of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Exclusive  agriculture  robs  a  country  annually,  by  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  products  of  its  land,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  the  productive  elements  of  the  land.  England 
grows  richer  fevery  year^  because  she  consumes  three  hundred 
millions  worth  more  of  agricultural  products  than  she  raises. 
We,  poorer  every  year,  because  we  export  as  many  hundred 
millions  more  than  we  consume.     Look  at  the  inoreasin<y  fer- 
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tility  about  our  dwellings,  stables,  cabins,  pigstyes,  and  fowl- 
pens,  where  consumption  goes  on,  and  the  gradual  impover- 
ishment of  our  fields,  whence  the  crops  are  taken. 

The  political  economist.  Say,  teaches  us  that  no  country 
should  export  raw  agricultural  products,  but  consume  or  manu- 
facture them  in  numerous  towns  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  for  thus  alone  can  the  manures  be  kept  at  home,' and 
the  fertility  of  a  country  be  preserved.  Liebig  inculcates  the 
same  theory  ;  and  any  negro  who  looks  at  his  ash-bank,  his 
hen-house,  and  pig-pen,  learns  the  same  lesson. 

Exclusive  agriculture  will  employ  and  support  but  a  small 
population,  and  that  an  extremely  ignorant  one,  because  little 
of  skill  and  less  of  learning  is  needed  to  carry  on  successful 
farming.  The  people  of  such  a  country  go  to  foreign  countries 
to  acquire  education,  or  procure  teachers  from  abroad.  They 
also  go  abroad  to  see  the  various  architectural  and  artistic  im- 
provements of  other  countries.  They  make  money  at  home, 
to  spend  it  from  home. 

Worse  than  this,  farming  countries  exchange  by  trade  with 
manufacturing  countries,  hand-tvork  for  head-tvork^  and  on  the 
average  three  hours'  labor  of  the  former  pays  for  one  hour's 
lighter  and  more  skilful  labor  of  the  latter.  The  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  the  professor,  the  artist, 
the  mechanic,  the  dentist,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturpr, 
arc  all  better  paid  than  the  ploughboy.  They  all  exploilatc 
him — that  is,  all  exchange  a  little  of  their  labor  for  a  great 
deal  of  his.  We  do  hand-work,  we  are  a  nation  of  plough- 
boys.  The  countries  with  which  we  trade  do  head-work,  and 
exchange  a  little  of  their  head-work  *  for  a  great  deal  of  our . 
more  laborious  hand-work.  Thus  do  En^i^land  and  New-Enij- 
land  exploilate  the  South.  They  neither  cheat  nor  rob  us, 
but  it  is  the  same  in  effect.  The  South  can  never  fully  awake 
from  her  lethargy  until  she  comprehends  the  theory  of  exploi- 
taiion.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  practical  concern,  although 
it  belongs  to  the  most  profound  and  abstruse  branch  of  social 
philosophy.  Everybody  has  some  instinctive  insight  into  this 
theory,  and  hence  prefers  head-v/ork  to  hand-work.  He  feels 
that  the  former  erphitates  the  latter,  although  he  can  neither 
comprehend  nor  explain  it. 

All  civilization  consists  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  That  country  is  most  bivilized  which  most 
excels  in  them  ;  that  least  civilized  which  practises  fewest  of 
them.  Ireland,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant countries  with  fertile  soils,  because  they  are  merely  farm- 
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ing  countries.  Their  wealthy  proprietors  are  absentees,  'wbo 
spend  abroad  what  is  made  at  home.  All  talent,  skill,  leam* 
ing,  and  genius,  desert  such  countries,  because  they  find  nei- 
ther employment  nor  patronage  at  home.  Mere  agriculture  in- 
evitably exhausts  the  soil,  expels  genius,  skill,  wealth,  and 
learning,  and  equally  impoverishes  the  purse  and  the  intellect 
of  a*nation.  We  must  diversify  industrial  pursuits,  no  matter 
by  what  means,  or  at  what  cost.  Our  independence,  our 
very  existence,  depend  on  it. 

Look  at  Egypt !  Four  thousand  years  ago  the  mechanic 
rendered  her  attractive,  and  those  attractions  last  to  this  day. 
The  pyramids  themselves  were  good  pecuniary  investments,  for 
the  money  spent  by  travellers  in  visiting  them,  would  more 
than  have  sufficed  to  erect  them.  In  very  remote  antiquity 
Egypt  was  far  the  most  civilized  and  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions. The  mechanic,  not  the  farmer,  nor  the  artist,  nor 
the  poet,  nor  the  philosopher,  built  up  her  wealth  and  her 
civilization.  The  immortal  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Merore,  her 
pyramids,  her  catacombs,  and  her  labyrinths,  constitute  her  un- 
dying glory,  and  all  those  are  monuments  of  mechanic  art 
Judea  learned  civilization  from  her,  '^  for  Moses  was  learned 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians."  Phenicia  acquired  her 
civilization  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  same  source  (for  the 
Fhenicians  spoke  and  wrote  the  Hebrew  language),  and  spread 
or  planted  this  civilization  in  Carthage,  and  at  various  other 
points  on  the  Mediterranean.  Greece,  too,  admitted  that  Egypt 
was  the  school  whence  she  derived  her  art,  her  mechanic  skill, 
her  learning  and  her  philosophy.  Nobody  comes  to  the  South 
tx)  learn  or  t.o  see  anything,  for  there  is  nothing  here  to  be 
learned  or  to  be  seen.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  ancient 
Egypt  now,  *'  Majestic  though  in  ruins,"  and  make  home  at- 
tractive ! 

Twice  have  the  monuments  of  skill,  art,  industry,  and 
learning,  erected  two  thousand  years  ago,  saved  Greece. 
Roman  arms  conquered  her,  merely  to  be  conquered  them- 
selves by  Greek  art.  The  Greek  mind  dominated  over  the 
Roman  ;  Athens  became  and  continued  for  seven  centuries  to 
be  the  school  of  the  empire ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Romans  over 
Greece  was  truly  mild  and  paternal. 

Again,  when  she  rebelled  against  the  Ottoman  dominion,  rem- 
iniscences of  her  ancient  glory  drew  thousands  like  Lord 
Byron  to  her  standard,  and  thus  the  attractions  of  ancient 
Greece  achieved  the  liberties  of  modem  Greece.  We  fondly 
hope  the  monuments  of  her  former  glory  will  elevate  the  sen- 
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timents,  the  thoughts,  and  the  purposes  of  her  present  popu- 
lation, and  make  her  again  like  what  she  once  was. 

Italy  is  far  the  most  attractive  of  all  countries,  because 
there  the  artist,  the  architect,  and  the  mechanic,  have  done 
most  to  build  up  attractions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trav* 
ellers  and  residents  from  abroad  pay  tribute,  as  well  of  money 
as  of  admiration,  to  those  attractions ;  and  modern  Italy  lives 
on  the  rains  of  medissval  Italy  and  of  ancient  Rome.  But 
those  ruins  are  about  to  subserve  a  far  higher  and  a  nobler  pur- 
pose. Inspired  by  the  monuments  and  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  the  little  states  of  Italy  are  rising  in  revolt,  and  striking 
Roman  blows  for  liberty  and  independence.  Patriotism  in  a 
country  like  Italy  may  be  smothered  for  a  time,  but  never 
quite  extinguished.  'Tis  impossible  not  to  love,  not  to  vener- 
ate, not  to  cling  to,  and  fight  for,  a  country  studded  all  over 
with  monuments  of  art  and  architecture,  and  suggestive,  in  its 
every  locality,  of  elevating  and  glorious  reminiscences. 

Of  modern  cities,  Paris  is  the  most  attractive,  and,  next  to  Ita- 
ly, the  great  centre  of  travel.  There,  for  centuries,  have  taste 
and  bbor,  and  money,and  art,  and  science,  and  architecture,  and 
skill,and  learning,  combined  to  adorn  and  embellish  her.  She  is 
the  centre  of  thought  and  of  fashion,  and  the  most  democratic 
spot  on  earth  ;  for  she  has  opened  up  for  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  ele- 
vated pleasures  of  the  taste,  the  senses,  the  imagination,  and 
the  intellect.  Her  parks,  her  palaces,  her  gardens,  her  ceme»> 
teries,  her  paintings,  her  statuary,  her  libraries,  her  lectures. 
are  open  to  all,  and  improve  and  cultivate  the  tastes  and  sen- 
timents of  all.  No  people  love  their  country  as  Frenchmen 
love  Paris,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  is  the  most  attractive 
home  in  the  world.  The  power,  the  intellect,  and  the  wealth 
of  France  do  not  merely  centre  in  Paris,  for  it  is  she  that  creates 
and  sustains  them.  Parisian  thought  rules  the  world,  her  at- 
tractions levy  tribute  from  travellers  from  every  clime,  and  her 
fashions  bring  her  in  almost  as  much  money  as  trade  and  cap- 
ital bring  in  to  London. 

All  the  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  done  much 
for  public  amusement  and  instruction  by  the  erection  of  parks, 
gardens,  palaces,  churches,  and  other  places  of  public  resort. 
In  their  Catholic  churches  there  are  no  separate  pews ;  the 
duchess  and  the  beggar-woman  kneel  side  by  side  to  offer  up 
their  orisons  to  a  common  God.  In  church  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath there  is  an  equality  which  America   never  knows.     The 
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blush  of  shame  should  mantle  our  cheeks  when  vre  see  that  in 
this  land  of  boasted  liberty  and  equality  less  has  been  done  for 
the  people  than  in  any  other  civilized  coujitry  on  earth.  "  Eve- 
ry man  for  himself,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost/'  has  been 
our  whole  philosophy,  political,  social,  ethical,  and  economi- 
cal, and  well  have  we  obeyed  its  behests.  Nowhere  is  proper- 
ty sp  closely  appropriated.  The  poor  man,  the  landless  man, 
is  an  outlaw,  as  forlorn  and  destitute  as  Noah's  dove.  No- 
where is  this  system  of  close  selfishness  so  obtrusively  promi- 
nent as  in  church.  "lis  there,  especially,  that  American  vul- 
gar, contemptible,  ignorant  parvenu  wealth,  in  all  its  pomp 
and  circumstance,  lords  it  over  poverty.  The  poor  gentleman 
is  excluded  from  a  seat,  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ping his  God,  because  the  over-ample  dimensions  of  the  cush- 
ioned pow  of  a  wretch  like  a  descendant  of but  -we  forbear. 

We  will  now  say,  Mr.  Editor,  once  for  all,  how  far  we 
agree  and  sympathize  with  the  American  Party.  They  are 
right,  eminently  right  and  natural,  in  preferring  the  native  to 
tho  foreigner.  All  people  have  done  this.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  self-defence  and  self-preservation.  If  for- 
eigners are  let  in  to  enjoy  all  our  advantages  in  good  and  pros- 
perous times,  without  being  forced  to  come  in  and  help  us  in 
adverse  times,  the  unequal  game  must  ruin  us.  But  chiefly 
and  principally,  the  foreigner,  cut  off  entirely  from  the  influ- 
ences of  home  connections,  and  of  public  opinion,  is  wholly  un-' 
ri)ltable,  because  he  has  no  interests,  no  sympathies,  no  feelings, 
in  common  with  the  community  to  which  he  has  removed. 
We  have  induced  immigration  by  holding  out  promises  of  equal 
rights.  Let  every  foreigner  now  in  America  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  if  he  were  native  born ;  but  let  not  another  oome 
with  such  delusive  expectations.  We  would  promptly  shut 
the  door  in  the  face  of  every  man  who  was  not  content  that  his 
posterity,  not  himself,  should  become  Americans.  In  this  we 
but  follow  nature,  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  near  at  hand, 
when  none  but  native  born  will  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 
We  care  not  how  soon,  for  we  know  that  to  enrich  or  elevate 
a  foreigner,  can  only  be  done  by  depressing  or  impoverishing 
a  native.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  a  fortune.  Cun- 
ning and  skill  alone,  in  dealing,  transfer  the  labors  of  the  many 
to  the  few.  We  don't  want  cunning  foreigners  to  exploitate 
simple,  hard-working  Americans.  A  home,  in  which  every  one 
votes,  and  vulgar  demagogues  hold  office,  is  no  more  attractive 
than  a  bar-room  or  a  pig-sty.  Great  objects  in  the  moral  world 
are  more  necessary  to  attach  us  to  home  than  even  the  finest 
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creations  of  art  and  arohiteotnre.  Man  is  needed  in  every  land- 
scape, but  the  demagogue  and  the  stump  orator  are  not  the 
right  sort  of  men.  We  must  gradually  build  up  something  bet- 
ter ;  something  in  the  moral  and  social  world  for  men  to  look 
up  to  and  admire.  Without  such  landmarks,  society  is  un- 
safe and  unstable  as  a  quicksand.  We  are  a  young  people  yet, 
and  have  only  the  wants  of  children,  "  hog  and  hominy,"  with 
an  occasional  gingerbread.  But  as  we  grow  older,  like  other 
people,  we  shall  have  moral  and  intellectual  cravings.  An 
aristocracy  is  a  natural  outgrowth  and  necessary  part  of  refined 
civilization.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  now  rearing  up 
men  to  supply  this  desideratum.  Legislatiqn,  establishing 
entails  and  primogeniture,  will  be  sure  in  time  to  perfect  the 
work. 

Don't  suppose,  dear  reader,  we  indulged  in  this  train  of 
thought  in  our  Fredericksburg  lecture.  We  can't  tell  how  we 
got  into  it,  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  our  pen  is  like  our  friend 
the  parson's  horse,  it  is  eternally  running  away  with  us.  We 
can  never  tell  when  we  start  in  the  morning,  where  we  shall 
haul  up,  or  be  landed  at  mid-day,  any  more  than  the  parson. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Editor,  we  tried  to  be  very  eloquent  and  pathet- 
ic on  ihe  subject  of  our  family  homes,  our  domestic  firesides, 
and  especially  of  their  chief  charm  and  attraction,  their 
presiding  divinity.  Woman.  Indeed,  our  State  and  national 
homes  are  but  the  sum  add  aggregate  of  our  family  homes. 
To  render  our  country  attractive,  we  must  made  our  families 
attractive,  for  families  make  up  a  State,  and  a  sound  whole 
cannot  be  formed  of  rotten  parts.  This  phase  of  our  subject 
is  just  now  of  peculiar  interest,  because  our  enemies,  the  aboli- 
tionists, propose  to  destroy  family  homes  and  family  relations, 
and  establish  phalansteries  and  free  love,  and  fuse  mankind 
into  one  common  mass.  The  family  is  really  in  danger.  Great 
encroachments  are  annually  made  on  it  by  Northern  legisla- 
tures, who  are  gradually  abolishing  the  marriage  relation.  In 
Europe,  foundling  hospitals  are  effecting  the  same  object.  The 
practices  of  the  people,  in  disregarding  family  ties  and  rela- 
tions in  free  society,  are  far  in  advance  of  their  legislation,  and 
we  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  free  love  is  a  plank 
in  the  Black-republican  platform,  a  secret  article  in  their 
creed. 

Home  is  the  temple  of  affection,  the  school  of  morality,  and 
the  nursery  of  religion.  Destroy  it,  and  man  at  once  becomes 
a  materialist,  a  selfish  and  sensual  infidel.  Within  its  sacred 
precincts  the  law  of  love  prevails ;  without  them,  the  law  of 
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selfishness,  of  competition,  of  envy,  of  hatred  and  of  jealonsy. 
"  Might  makes  right"  is  the  moral  law  of  the  cater  world. 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  law  of  home. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  has  never  been   observed 
that  the  Christian  precept,  **  Do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us,"  is  the  natural  and  common  rule  of  con- 
duct in  the  family,  consisting  of  parents,  children,  and  slaves. 
The  father  certainly  usually  observes  this  rule  in  his  conduct  to- 
ward his  wife,  children,  and  servants.     His  happiness  is  almost 
wholly  reflected  happiness,  and  he  usually  delves  and  labors  all 
day  with  expectation  of  no  other  reward  than  the  pleasant  and 
approving  greeting  of  his  family  at  night.     The  mother's  chief 
delight  is  "  to  bear  another's  woes."     She  lives  a  martyr,  and 
lives  for  others.     The  children  and  the  servants,  too,  seem  nat- 
urally to  prefer  the  happiness  of  parents  and  masters  to  their 
own.  A  refined  self-interest  might  dictate  this  course  of  conduct 
within  the  family,  where  each  one  sees  that  he  promotes  his 
own  happiness  and  well-being  most,  when  ministering  to  the 
happiness  of  others.     But  it  is  the  prompting  of  God  and  of 
nature,  not  selfish  calculation,  that  makes  .the  golden  rule 
the  family  gospel.     G-od  instituted  home  and  family,  and  be- 
stowed on  them  the   harmony  which  distinguishes  all    his 
works.     Destroy  the  family,  set  wife,  children,  and  slaves 
free,  each  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  of  necessity  selfish- 
ness becomes  the  sole  motive  of  conduct — "  every  man  for 
himself  [and  every  woman  and  child,  too],  and  devil  take  the 
hindmost."     Now,  this  is  the  philosophy  which  literally  arose 
from  the  emancipation  of  European  serfs.     -Tis  the  free- trade 
let-alone  philosophy,  which  has  almost  ruined  the  South,  but 
which,  thank  God !  she  has  at  length  utterly  repudiated  ;  nay, 
more,  she  has  adopted  a  Christian  philosophy  in  place  of  the 
free-trade  infidel  philosophy.     "  State  protection  to  state  in- 
terests "  is  the  order  of  the  day.     Public  good,  general  well- 
being,  is  looked  to,  not  mere  private  individual  greed  and 
advancement.     The  people,  the  whole  people,  begin  to  be  rec- 
ognized   as  having  rights — not  merely  the  smartest,   cutest, 
and   most  selfish  of  them.     Railroads,  canals,   court-houses, 
public  libraries,  public  paintings  and  statuary,  public  walks, 
gardens,   and  cemeteries,  public  buildings  of  all   sorts, .  are 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  people.     At   any  cost  of 
taxation  the  South  must  gradually  stud  herself  all  over  with 
public  properties  like  these.     Thus  will  she   fraternize  and 
equalize  her  people,  just  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  or  practical, 
to  fraternize  and  equalize  them.     "  Make  Home  Attractive  ! " 
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must  be  our  motto  and  our  guide,  and  we  can  easily  learn 
from  history  that  we  can  effect  this  only  by  erecting  great 
public  works  that  shall  be  the  property  of  the  whole  people. 
The  greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  is 
a  most  contemptible  thing;  but  mankind,  in  the  aggregate,  is 
the  noblest  work  of  God.  Let  us  worship  mankind,  but  avoid 
the  silly  delusion  that  any  one  of  the  species  ever  got  much 
the  start  of  the  rest.  A  Barnum  or  a  razor-strap  man,  an 
Alexander  or  a  Bonaparte,  is  not  a  whit  the  superior  to  our 
next  door  neighbor.  Let  us  despise  men  while  we  reverence 
mankind.  Let  us  respect  office  and  contemn  the  incumbent. 
In  America,  well-paid  office,  however  high,  is  filled  always  by 
the  demagogue  ;but  still  it  is  o  ffice,  and  we  must  pay  respect 
to  office  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  Offices,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  pay,  as  those  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  members  of  the  State  legislature,  are  filled,  not  by 
mercenary  demagogues  but  by  public-spirited  men,  who  either 
sacrifice  their  own  good  to  that  of  the  public,  or  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  tied  up  with  those  of  the  people  at  large,  that  they 
take  office  to  advance  public  interests.  Our  well-paid  officers 
are  paid  to  betray  us,  and  the  whole  thing  (we  mean  the  fed- 
eral government)  will  soon  explode. 

The  South  must  soon  have  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  fed- 
eral government  was  a  mere  league  between  small  nations,  to 
give  them  ability  to  cope  with  stronger  nations.  Like  all 
such  leagues,  it  lasts  so  long  as  there  is  a  common  danger,  an 
outside  pressure,  and  from  habit,  a  little  while  longer.  It  is 
not  a  government,  because  it  has  neither  a  people  nor  a  terri- 
tory. It  represents  nobody,  and  there  is  no  power  within  to 
watch  and  control  it.  Government  cannot  exist  "iw  vacuo,^^ 
It  must  be  kept  moving  in  its  proper  orbit  by  forces  **  ab  ex- 
tra^^  or  "aft  intraP  ^^Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?^^  is  a 
pertinent  question  as  to  all  governments.  Inward  or  outward 
necessity — force  from  within  or  without — are  necessary  to  all 
governments.  Perpetual  motion  is  as  gross  an  absurdity  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  This  "wheel  within  a 
wheel"  is  one  of  the  hundred  "mare's  nests"  which  our  wise 
ancestors  discovered.  A  war  with  Mexico  and  Spain,  a  new 
impulse  ab  extra  will  keep  it  going  a  while  longer.  But  the 
thing,  as  a  government^  \b  a  bald  humbug,  and  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  expose  it. 

The  States  have  territories  and  peoples ;  are  nations,  and 
have  govc-rnraents — ^governments  that  may  readily  prepare 
for  any  exigency  or  emergency.     'Tis  time  to  get  ready. 
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Until  lately  tEe  South  has  *8imply  been  carrying  on  the  work 
of  destruction  and  exhaustion — '^  making  cotton  to  buy  ne- 
groes to  make  cotton  to  buy  negroes  again."       The  entire 
region  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  when  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, was  the  fairest  land  that  ever  human  eye  rested  upon. 
The  beautiful  bays,  rivers,  and  inlets,  lined  with  noble  forest- 
trees,  were  alive  with  fish  and  wild  flowers.     The  hills,  the 
plains,  and  the  mountains  clothed  with  verdure,  rich  in  wild 
fruits,  redolent  with  flowers,  and  canopied  with   nmbrageous 
trees,  the  shelter  and  the  home  of  every  variety   of  ^me. 
The  white  man,  the  despoiler,  came !     The  forests  were  felled, 
the  wild  fruits  and  flowers  exterminated,  the  game  destroyed, 
and  the  lands,  by  careless  and  continued  cultivation,  soon  ex- 
hausted.    Soon,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  decayed   tene- 
ments, rotten  and  fallen  enclosures,  and  bare  and  exhausted 
fields.     The  white  man  had  despoiled  what  the   savage  had 
spared !     He  had  destroyed,  erased,  obliterated  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  and  erected  in  its  stead  no  beautiful  or  durable 
creations  of  art.     Marching  under  the  banner   of  free-trade, 
"  let  alone,"  and  "  every  man  for  himself,"  he  proceeds  to- 
ward the  -  mountains,  exhausts  those  lands,  spreads  over  the 
South  and  Southwest,  still  exhausting  and  destroying,  like  an 
army  of  locusts,  as  he  goes,  settles  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
Northwest,  proceeds  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
still  waging  war  with  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  ex- 
hausting in  an  age  what  was  made  for  eternity.     'Tis  time  to 
change  our    policy ;    to  take  a  new  departure ;    to  '<  Make 
Home   Attractive,"   instead  of   making  it  barren,    gloomy, 
hideous  and  repulsive. 

But  we  are  distrustful  of  ourselves.  We  have  been  taught 
by  Englishmen  and  Yankees  that  a  Southern  clime  relaxes 
mind  and  body,  restrains  genius,  cramps  energy  and  enter- 
prise, and  paralyzes  industry.  It  was  not  so  in  ancient  times 
at  least.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
Fetrea,  Balbec,  and  Palmyra,  the  lonely  remains  of  art  and 
architecture  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  mighty  tanks  of  Ceylon, 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  the  exhumed  wonders  of  Nine- 
veh, the  massive  remains  of  architecture  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  industry  in 
Peru — all  belong  to  warm  climates — were  all  erected  by  slave- 
holding  nations.  Where  are  the  remains  of  art  or  industry  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north  ?  and  echo  answers,  where  ? 
Not  one  1  Scarcely  a  Druid  tenple,  with  one  rude  rock  placed 
above  another.     There,  where  art  and  industry   were  most 
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needed,  none  appear.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  absence  of 
slavery — ^to  the  want  of  private  ownership  of  lands.  This  is 
all  true ;  but  there  is  a  profound  truth  behind  it.  Gold  cli- 
mates make  men  almost  irreclaimably  savage,  inert,  and  indo- 
lent, or  they  would  institute  slavery  and  private  ownership  of 
lands — the  only  means  to  stimulate  into  active,  continuous 
industry,  and  to  beget  civilization.  The  hotter  the  clime  the 
more  is  man  disposed  to  industry.  The  facts  that  sustain  this 
proposition  are  overwhelming,  and  all  on  one  side.  The 
Chinese  wall  is  no  exception,  for  the  Chinese  are  a  southern 
people.  Within  the  last  few  centuries  art  and  industry  have 
been  galvanized  into  a  sickly  existence  at  the  north ;  but  with 
them  civilization  is  an  exotic  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
to  refute  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Man  is  an  animal  indige- 
nous only  to  warm  climates.  The  cotton  States  will  attain 
the  highest  ciyilization ;  they  will  hand  down  to  a  remote 
posterity  monuments  of  genius  and  industry,  such  as  all 
other  Southern  people  have  left  behind  them.  Already  they 
are  the  most  industrious  people  on  earth.  Wealth  is  rapidly 
accumulating,  and  that  wealth  will  be  liberally  poured  out 
to  advance  art,  skill,  science,  genius,  and  learning,  and  to 
beget  and  foster  a  high  civilization. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  tribute  to  the  mechanic.  'Tis 
he,  chiefly,  who  begets,  sustains,  and  advances  civilization. 
He  is  the  first  and  most  truthful  historian.  His  undying 
works  give  the  impress  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
monuments  of  his  skill  and  labor  tell  the  story  of  a  past  that 
existed  and  flourished  thousands  of  years  before  historic  pen 
was  wielded.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  civilization  seemed 
about  to  perish,  his  Gothic  spire,  reaching  heavenward,  bid 
men  not  despair  of  a  better  future.  In  the  midst  of  those 
dark  ages  the  Ottoman  mechanic  reared  structures  of  oriental 
art  in  Cordova  that  wiped  off"  the  disgrace  from  the  Ottoman 
for  burning  the  Alexandrian  library.  Quitting  the  most  dis- 
tant past,  leaving  out  the  middle  ages,  and  coming  down  to 
the  present  day,  we  still  find  the  mechanic  to  be  the  greatest 
of  human  benefactors,  the  advanced  guard  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  The  steamship  and  the  steam  engine  are  his ; 
the  railroad,  and  all  the  wonders  of  engineering  art,  are  his  ; 
and  the  telegraph,  the  ministering  lightning  of  heaven  that 
encompasses  the  earth  in  a  moment,  is  his  also. 

People  of  the  South !  encourage  mechanic  art,  and  you  will 
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ART.  m.-BELATlONS  OF  THE  NEGBO  RACE  TO  CIVILIZATIOK. 

NEGROES   AS    ABORIGINES. 

While  the  Rev.  Doctors  Beeoher  and  Cheever  in  the  North, 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  England,  are  denounoing  us   from  their 
pulpits,  not  following  any  example  set  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles that  we  are  aware  of,  it  becomes  us  in  the  South  not  to 
be  provoked  to  retaliation,  but  like  reasonable  men  to  study 
out  this  great  question  of  slavery  in  all  its  bearings.     It  is 
childish  to  hang  people  in  effigy  whose  opinions  do  not  please 
us,  or  to  make  bonfires  of  the  books  of  those  who  differ  from 
us.     Let  us  rather  attempt  to  shew^  by  sound  arguments  that 
it  is  not  every  one  claiming  the  name  of  philanthropist  who 
has  any  right  to  it.     In  respect  of  the  negro  race,  we  contend 
that  it  is  the  Southern  States  alone  who,  without  any  boast  of 
their  humanity,  can  call  themselves  the  true  friends   of  the 
negro,  since  there  first,  in  the  history  of  his  race,  has  he  found 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  commenced  his  upward  march 
toward  civilization.     On  the  other  hand,  we  believe   that  se- 
rious study  and  consideration  will  convince  us  that  those  anx- 
ious to  rupture  the  bonds  at  present  uniting  master  and  slave, 
are  acting  cruelly  toward  the  black  race,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injury  they  are  inflicting  on  others.     Aad  let  it  here  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  ignoring  the  interests  of  the  whites  alto- 
gether ;  we  do  not  take  into  account  at  all  what  evils  may 
happen  to  planters,  or  the  commercial  world  of    two  hemi- 
spheres, by  abolition  or  revolts,  which  even  quiet  people  in  the 
North  are  instigating  by  their  erroneous  opinions ;   or,  if  we 
do  glance  at  these  results,  too,  it  is  only  collaterally  ;  we  write 
as  a  philanthropist  in  the  interest  of  four  million  negroes. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  copious 
illustrations  and  facts,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we 
find  the  free  negro,  he  is  generally  sunken  in  vice,  sloth,  and 
poverty,  and  in  many  cases  undergoing  a  more  or  less  rapid 
process  of  extinction.  We  have  shown  that  the  arbitrary  re- 
lease of  the  black  race  in  the  West  Indies,  while  it  has  been 
an  evil  to  them,  has  also  been  the  means  of  reducing  to  a  worse 
slavery  a  copper- colored  race,  and  of  building  up  a  new  slave 
trade — the  coolie  trade — which  in  its  horrors  rivals  the  worst 
forms  of  the  old. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  take  of  the  negro  race,  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  which,  it  would  seem  might  arrest  for  a  while  the 
cruel  philanthropy  of  the  North  :  their  relations  to  civilization 
as  aboriginals  of  the  soil — savages.  Melancholy  as  it  is,  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  at  this  day,  a  universal  fact  that  wherever  our 
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rampant  civilization  comes  in  contact  with  barbarous  tribes^ 
their  fate  is  rapid  extinction,  unless  preserved  by  slavery.  It 
is  suprisiDg  to  look  over  the  globe  and  see  what  hecatombs 
of  tribes,  and  what  numbers  of  populations,  have,  in  the  last 
few  centuries,  dropped  and  disappeared  unmissed  from  the  ar- 
ray of  nations,  like  falling  stars  whose  disappearance  is  unno- 
ticed amid  the  more  brilliant  galaxy  left  behind  them.  The 
Juggernaut  of  civilization  is  now  rolling  over  the  earth,  in- 
vading the  lands  for  centuries  cursed  by  idleness  and  vice,  and 
on  its  front,  in  flaming  letters  of  fire,  may  be  read  the  words, 
"  Extinction  or  Slavery  for  all  savage  tribes  ;"  "  Labor  and 
live,  or  be  idle  and  die." 

-  Where  those  savages  have  been  of  a  docile,  timid,  slavish  na- 
ture, they  have  been  reduced  to  slavery ;  where  they  have 
been  fierce,  independent,  and  warlike,  they  have  been  exter- 
minated ;  the  South  American  Indians  are  an  e:xample  of  the 
former,  and  the  North  American  of  the  latter  case.  But  even 
of  these  *two  alternatives,  those,  who,  by  their  mental  and 
moral  natures,  were  fitted  to  be  slaves,  have  generally,  in  the 
end,  suffered  the  worse  penalty  of  extermination,  owing  to 
their  physical  weakness.  An  example  of  this  will  occur  to 
every  one  in  the  case  of  the  gentle  tribes  of  the  West  Indies 
and  New  Spain, who  were  destroyed  by  millions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  rigors  of  Spanish  slavery  ; 
and  even  the  negro,  with  a  physical^  as  well  as  a  mental  and 
moral  nature,  fitted  for  slavery  and  thriving  best  under  a 
mild  slavery,  has,  in  every  case  excepting  one,  been  unable  to 
endure  the  toils  and  cruelties  which  have  been  wantonly  heap- 
ed upon  him.  In  that  one  case,  the  omnipotent  power  of  kind- 
ness has  made  him  invaluable,  and  yielded  an  ample  reward 
to  his  masters. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  this  extermination  has 
generally  been  decided  and  rapid,  just  in  proportion  to  the  vig- 
or and  elevation  of  the  intrusive  civilization  which  caused  it. 
An  energetic  and  industrious  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
whenever  they  colonize  a  barbarous  country,  complete  the 
work  with  frightful  rapidity,  whereas  a  people  less  industrious 
and  more  effeminate,  are  oftentimes  hardly  a  match  for  bar- 
barism, and  indeed  are  often  overcome  by  it,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies. 

No  degree  of  mercy,  no  justice,  no  skill,  no  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, seem  hitherto  to  have  been  able  to  arrest  this  exter- 
mination of  savage  tribes.  Every  expedient  that  humanity 
could  devise  has  been  adopted  by  humane  nations,  but  without 
success. 
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Do  what  we  will  to  preserve  barbarians,  and  to  elevate  them 
to  civilization,  history  shows  that  it  is  impossible,  except 
through  a  course  of  slavery ;  and  even  then  it  is  impossible, 
unless  that  slavery  be  in  the  main  mild,  just,  and  humane,  as 
in  the  Southern  States. 

We  will  now  cite  some  instances  to  illustrate  these  state- 
ments, and  to  show  their  application  to  the  negro  race ;  and  it 
will  be  observed  (a  most  important  observation  too.  for  those 
philanthropists  who  are  determined  that  no  good  shall  be  done 
in  the  world  except  in  one  way,  and  that  their  way) — ^it  will 
be  observed  that  the  greatest  destruction  of  human  life  in  all 
these  various  cases  of  extermination  has  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  philanthropy  or  of  religion,  whereas  neither  phi- 
lanthropy nor  religion  has  had  or  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  wholesale  murder.  As  the  most  noted  instance  of  this, 
take  the  case  of  the  Indians  of  the  sixteenth  centur3\ 

As  soon  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.  heard  of  the  discoveries  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  he  issued  a  bull,  giving  the  continent 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  New  World  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, provided  that,  after  conquering  them,  they  should  send 
preachers  to  convert  the  Indians,  who  were  living  in  idolatry.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  these  desires  to 
convert  the  heathen,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  pope  or  of  the 
Spanish  court,  or  even  in  many  cases  of  the  Spanish  conquer- 
rors  themselves.      But  with  all  these  good  intentions,  the 
Spaniards  destroyed,  during  the  first  half  century  succeeding 
the  discovery  of  Hispaniola  and  ending  in  1542,  three  millions 
of  the  aborigines  of  that  island,  so  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  there  were  not  then  living  in  it  two  hundred  of  its  former 
inhabitants.! 

The  whole  number  of  natives  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  settlements  in  the  New  World,  was  estimated  by  Las 
Casas  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  souls.t 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  first  visited  by  Cook,  in  1779, 
the  natives  were  estimated  to  number  four  hundred  thousand 
souls.     Since  then  the  Juggernaut  of  civilization  has  rolled 


•  Gomara  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  primera  parte,  p.  1G8.    Autorcs  £spailoles,  Madrid,  1S52. 

t  Las  Casas.     Brevissirna  EtlationSy  tec. 

t  ''  Daremos  por  cuenta  mny  cierta,  7  verdadera  que  Ron  muertAS  en  loa  dichos  quareta 
ano.o,  mas  i]o  do7.i>  cuot«R  do  animaa  ;  y  en  verdad  que  creosin  pensar  enganamie  que  son  mai 

de  quiiigo  cuetos.'' — ILid. 

This  was  written  in  1542,  60  that  tho  bloody  work  was  accomplished  in  about  forty  jttrr 

At  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  there  still  remained,  in  1844,  273  of  the  al>oriffinal  Carib%  bat 
in  ISol  these  had  diminished  nearly  one  half,  viz.  to  107. — Dr.  Davy's  WeU  Indies^  p.  196^ 
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that  way,  and  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  their 
number  had  dwindled 

In  1823  to  142.060 

In  1882 to  180,818 

In  1886 to  108,579 

and  they  are  now  said  to  be  under  stxtp-five  thousand  /* 

In  Tahiti,  also  under  missionary  care,  the  process  of  exter- 
mination has  been  sure  and  rapid ;  it  is  as  follows : 

Estimate  of  Captain  Cook  in  1777 200,000 

•«         "  Conunodope  Wilkes  in  1889 9.000 

By  a  census  just  completed  in  the  present  year  (1868)t 6.000 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  the  missiona- 
ries in  these  islands,  the  natives  have  in  less  than  a  century 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed,)  and  that  principally  by  the 
diseases  and  vices  of  civilization. 

In  Brazil,  the  Guarani  Indians  met  the  same  fate  ;  also  the 
Tupinambas,  who  dwelt  in  the  pleasant  provinces  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes.  There  are  still  tens  of  thousands 
of  Indians  living  in  that  vast  empire,  to  whom  the  pressure  of 
civilization  has  not  yet  been  applied  ;  but  of  some  of  these 
Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  that  they  have  lost  the  good  qualities  of 
savage  life,  and  gained  only  the  vices  of  civilization.il 

The  entire  race  of  the  Guanches,  living  in  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, was  exterminated  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  not  a  vestige  remaining  to 
tell  the  tale. 

In  Van  Dieman's  Land,  although  the  British  government 
has  made  the  most  praiseworthy  and  humane  efforts  to  save 
the  aborigines,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  do  so.  Sir 
Henry  Young,  after  a  recent  visit,  made  to  Oyster  Cove,  where 
these  persons  were  located,  reports  that,  '^  although  the  rations 
are  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  every  care  is  taken  of  them, 
their  number  did  not  then  exceed  sixteen  ;  and  it  is  obvious,"  he 
adds,  *•  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  race  will  be 
wholly  extinct."  The  following  table  shows  how  rapid  has 
been  their  decay.i     They  numbered  so  late  as 

*  History  of  the  Sandwich  Inlands.    By  J.  J.  Jarres.    Appendix  7. 

t  Jarre*,  a.^  above,  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition^  toI.  ii.,  ebap.  2 ;  and  London 
News,  Mfty  1,  1858. 

X  Many  harsh  tales  are  told  of  these  iniKsIonariea  by  gallon  and  othen;  but  we  beliere 
that  stiilors  have  gener*IIy  a  prejudice  against  men  with  white  cravats,  in  foreign  countries ; 
at  any  rate  we  hare  had  the  !«tory  from  both  parties  while  in  the  Pacific,  and  our  impres- 
sions were  that  the  missionaries  were  the  best  of  men,  though  often,  as  we  conceive, 
misguided,  and  never  more  so  than  when  they  attempted  to  become  statesmen.  A  mission- 
ary  statesman  i»  wor.-e  than  a  sailor  on  borsebaelc. 

il  Kidder's  Brazil,  y.  473,  and  Wallace's  Brazil^  p.  510. 
'4.  \  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration.    Par.  Bep.,  1856,  p.  81. 
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In  1815 6,000  sonle. 

In  1886  only Ill     " 

Inl846 45     " 

Inl866 16     " 

In  1866 —  ! 

"  In  Nova  ^cotia,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  "  little  real  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
educate  and  localize  them  (the  aborigines)  .  .  .  They  are  di- 
minishing in  numbers."* 

In  New-Brunswick,  where  the  capital  now  stands,  stood, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians ;  "  now,t'  wrote 
Buckingham  some  years  since,  ''a  few  Indians  still  linger 
about  the  streets,  but  these  are  so  poor  and  feeble,  that  in  a 
very  few  years  it  is  probable  they  will  all  be  extinct."!  "  At 
Cape  Breton,"  says  the  same  traveller,  "  there  are  about  three 
hundred  of  them  who  have  a  reservation  of  land  for  their  use, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  gradually  dwindling  away."t 

In  Canada  the  Hurons  who  were  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  French  numbered  at  first  3,000  ;  rum  and  the  small-pox 
speedily  reduced  their  numbers  one  half;  they  were  then  per- 
suaded to  abandon  rum,  but  still  their  numbers  diminished,  so 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  visit  only  one  of  pure  blood 
remained— the  last  of  the  Hurons  III 

The  Ojibeways,  in  Upper  Canada,  number  about  1,200, 
says  Mr.  Weld ;  they  are,  however,  decreasing  like  the  other 
tribes.  In  an  address  which  they  presented  to  Lord  Metcalfe, 
in  1843,  they  touchingly  remark  :  "  Great  Father  I  We  are 
feebly  attempting  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  your  people  ;  we 
see  them  increase,  while  we  wither  and  perish  hke  the  autumn 
leaf!"i 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  United  States,  the  government 
thought  that  by  removing  the  Indians  to  the  West  they  would 
be  better  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  and 
that  being  at  a  distance  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  them  to 
procure  rum,  and  indulge  in  the  vices  of  civilized  society.  In 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  government,  with 
equally  humane  intentions,  believed  that  they  might  best  be 
preserved  in  their  old  homes,  but  both  experiments  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  Says  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  his  dispatch 
to  Sir  George  Grey,  dated  18th  December,  1854  : 

**  It  is  painful  to  tara  from  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Earopean  populft* 


•  Notes  OH  North  America,  &c..  toI.  I.j^p.  8. 

iDgham,  p.  399.  tP»id..  p.  » 

117. 


t  Canada^  ^'ova  Scotia,  dec,  by  J.  8.  BuckiDgham,  p.  399.  t  P>id..  p.  362. 

B  Ibid.,  pp.  2S5,  286.  (  United  Statet  and  Canada^  by  C.  B.  Weld,  p. 
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tion  and  their  descendants,  established  in  this  portion  of  America,  to  contem. 
plate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  an 
inferior  and  native  race,  with  those  of  an  intrusive  and  superior  one,  has  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  solved  on  this  continent  ...  In  Canada  the  tribes  have  been 
permitted  to  dwell  among  the  scenes  of  their  early  associations  and  traditions, 
on  land  reserved  from  the  advancing  tide  of  white  settlement  and  set  apart  for 
their  use.  But  this  system,  though  more  lenient  in  its  operation  than  the  other,  is 
not  unattended  with  difficulties  of  iti  own.  The  laws  enacted  for  tlieir  protec- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  which  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  more  unscrupu- 
lous of  their  energetic  neighbors,  tend  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 
pupilage  .  .  .  Unless  there  be  some  reasonable  ground  for  the  hope,  that  they 
wilL  be  eyentually  absorbed  in  the  general  population  of  the  country,  the  Cana- 
dian system  is  probably  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  prove  as  disastrous  to  them 
as  that  of  the  United  States."* 

In  New-Zealand,  often  called  the  Great  Britain  of  thesouth, 
we  find  depopulation  steadily  progressing.  Previous  to  lb20 
this  was  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  civil  wars  carried 
on  between  Hongi  and  Te  Raupt'Taha,  the  former  once  sup- 
posed to  be  a  converted  chief.t  He  came  to  England,  was 
lionized,  Christianized,  and  baptized,  and  returned  to  New- 
Zealand  laden  with  presents,  all  of  which  he  exchanged,  how- 
ever, at  Sydney  for  muskets,  and  then,  upon  his  arrival  in  his 
own  country,  commenced  a  war  of  extermination  by  which 
vast  regions  were  desolated.  Hongi  was  finally  killed;  but 
since  the  island  has  been  under  British  authority,  the  work  of 
death  still  goes  on  ;  superstition,  suicide,  witchcraft,  idleness, 
polygamy,  rum,  and  disease,  are  all  busy.  Previous  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  British  authority,  the  population  was  estima- 
ted at 120,000 

In  1840 114,800 

In  1850 '. 100,000 

Nor  have  the  colonies  planted  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
where  the  pressure  has  not  been  great  upon  the  natives,  been 
able  to  escape  continual  wars  with  the  negro  tribes  living  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wars  have  cost 
the  British  government  millions  of  money,  and  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  savages  that  have  been  slain  in  these  contests.  Dr. 
MoiTat,  a  long  resident  of  southern  Africa,  as  all  are  aware 
says : — 

"  It  appears  from  the  earliest  records  on  the  subject,  and  especially  from  the 
journals  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  that  the  Bushmen  were  once  very  nu- 
merous. I  have  traversed  those  regions  in  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  farmers,  thousands  once  dwelt,  drinking  at  their  own  fountains  and  kill- 
ing their  own  game ;  but  now,  alas,  scarcely  a  family  is  to  be  seen !    It  is  im- 

•  ParHammtary  Reports^  1856.  1  Edmburg  Review,  April,  18&0. 
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possible  €5  look  over  these  dow  nniDhabited  plains  and  moiintam-gleiis  without 
feelinff  the  deepest  melaneholy,  while  the  winds,  moaning  in  the  taI^,  seem  to 
echo  baek  the  sonnd,  *  Where  are  they  V  "* 

After  the  last  Oaffre  war,  the  natives  exhausted,  but  not  de* 
feated,  were  induced  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  the  English 
colonists,  whefb,  after  having  acquired  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
provisions,  they  had  determined  to  make  another  attack  on  the 
colonists,  which,  however,  was  so  long  delayed  that  at  last  one 
of  their  prophets,  in  order  to  compel  his  countrymen  to  attack 
the  English,  suddenly  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  vision,  in 
which  was  revealed  to  him  that  all  their  ancestors  were  on  a 
certain  day  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and;  joining  wirh  the  braves 
ready  for  the  fight,  in  one  fell  onslaught  destroy  forevej*  the 
rule  of  the  white  man  iti  GafTreland.     It  was,  moreoyer,  neces- 
sary to  provide  food  lor  the  tens  of  thousands  about  to  visit 
them,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  every  proprietor  immedi- 
ately destroying  every  head  of  cattle  in  his  possession,  when, 
for  every  bullock  so  destroyed,  twelve  others  should  appear  on 
the  day  of  resurrection  ;  and  for  every  sack  of  corn  committed 
to  the  flames,  one  hundred  per  cent,  should  be  brought  to  light 
on  the  appearance  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  monstrous  absurdity 
was  believed,  yet  so  it  was  ;  thousands  and  thousands  of  bul- 
locks were  destroyed,  tuns  and  tons  of  corn  consumed,  nothing 
but  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  the  destruction  of  grain  was  to 
be  heard  or  seen  in  CaiTreland ;  the  believers  in  the  prophet 
frantically  attacking  the  unbelievers,  forcibly  destroying 
their  cattle,  and  vehemently  upbraiding  them  for  delaying  by 
their  unbelief  the  advent  of  those  who  were  to  aid  in  the  one 
great  object. 

A  famine,  of  course,  was  the  result  of  this  conduct,  and  the 
deluded  Caflfres,  emaciated  by  want,  and  too  weak  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  English,  were  received  to  the  number  of 
25,000,  as  suppliants  for  food,  while  more  than  50,000  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  by  famine  !  This  happened  during  the 
year  1857.t 

The  Dutch  Boers,  who,  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the    Cape   Colony,   removed     north    as  far  as  latitude  26° 


•  Scene t  and  Missionary  Labors  in  South  Africa,  p.  4. 

t  London  Times,  Jan.  11,  1858.  It  ifl  sinralar  that  a  similar  madnesa  seema  to  baTe  poasanttd 
the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indiei.  In  Uajtf,  during  the  flftemith  centary,  the  Indiaas  se«> 
ing  the  Spaniards  settling  among  them,  and  reducing  them  to  slaTery,  endeavored  to  starre 
them  out  by  resorting  to  the  despei  ate  remedy  of  neither  planting  tior  Rowing.  ^'Theacheme 
reacted  upon  theaaselves,  and  ike  poor  Jndtan.*,  in  con>iequence,  died  in  great  nnmbert 
of  human  sickneaa  and  miaery."  See  Help's  Spanish  Conquestt  u»  Amanco,  Tolume  L 
page  49.  «  • 
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south,  and  settled  among  the  Cashaa  mountains,  have  also 
been  in  oontinual  war  with  the  Bechnana  tribes  of  that  neigh- 
borhood.* 

At  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete,  the  colonists  have  been 
at  war  for  several  years  with  the  neighboring  tribf  s.t 

Even  the  African  colonies,  planted  in  pure  philanthropy, 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  the  black  race,  form  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Sierra  Leone  has  had  frequent  wars 
with  the  neighboring  blacks.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  the  town  of  the  Mooriah  chiefs,^  and  by 
news  lately  arrived  from  that  colony,  an  attacking  party  of 
English  had  just  returned  from  chastising  some  of  the  natives. 

In  Liberia,  peace  prevails  at  present ;  but  they,  too,  have 
had  their  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes.  Yet  in  neither  of 
these  colonies  has  there  been  any  pressure  caused  by  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization ;  nor  have  any  diseases  been  carried  to 
the  natives  by  the  colonists. 

In  the  United  States,  since  the  May-Flower  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  New-England,  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  men 
have  been  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  sword,  the  diseases,  and 
vices  of  civilization.  Of  this  number,  the  chief  destroyer  was 
small-pox,  by  which,  according  to  Catlin,  six  millions  of  In^ 
dians  have  lost  their  lives.i  During  the  year  1837,  the  rav- 
ages of  this  disease  were  so  terrible  among  some  of  the  tribes 
in  the  west,  that  25,000  persons  died  in  a  few  months  ;  two 
villages  of  the  Mandans,  on  the  Missouri  river,  were  reduced, 
by  one  attack,  from  1,600  to  31  souls.  The  Pawnee  tribe  lost, 
in  a  few  years,  one  half  its  numbers,  and  many  other  tribes 
suffered  in  proportion.il  The  Indians  have  no  remedy  for  this 
disease,  and  resign  themselves  in  despair  to  its  ravages ;  or 
sometimes  they  will  plunge  into  the  water,  and  thus  aggravate 
the  violence  of  its  attack.  Many  tall,  handsome  fellows,  who 
happen  to  recover,  on  seeing  the  changed  appearance  of  their 
faces  after  the  ravages  of  the  malady,  destroy  themselves  by 
shooting  or  drowning.  Whiskey,  various  other  diseases,  and 
the  sword,  have  finished  what  the  small-pox  had  left  undone, 
and  there  are  now,  out  of  the  sixteen  millions  of  Indians  who 
once  roamed  over  the  North  American  continent,  less  than  half 
a  million  left  IT 


•  And  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  LiTinfrstone,  in  this  case  the  Datchare^ntirly  to  blame. 
See  Travels^  pp.  37  and  119.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  589.  %  Par.  Hep.  1855 

i  Catlings  North  Amtriean  Tndians^yo\.  ii.,  pp.  24,  258,  &c. 

H  Ibid.  Also  History.  Condition,  fc.  of  the  Indian*  in  the  United  States,  bj  HenrT  B. 
Schoolcraft,  toI.  i.,  p.  257. 

^  According  to  a  censuji,  taken  In  1S47,  their  nanbem  were  388,229,  beniden  lome  25,000  to 
86,000  roaming  orer  the  unexplored  territories  of  the  United  SitLiea.—Hchoolcra/t. 
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The  United  States  government  has  adopted  every  expedient 
that  humanity  oould  suggest  in  the  endeavor  to  save  those  un- 
fortunate oreai  ures.     They  have  established  an  Indian  Bureau 
solely  to  guard  and  protect  their  interests,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  this  branch  of  government  are   $|.21,500.     Since 
the  year  17^5,  and  up  to  1839,  an  aggregate  consideration  of 
$85,088,803  has  been   paid  them  for  their  lands,  and  the  an- 
nuities now  annually  paid  by  the  government  to  the  Indians, 
amount  to  $2,300,000.''*'     Besides  this,  teachers,  missionaries, 
physicians,   superintendents,  agents,   interpreters,    &c.,   have 
been  sent  amoncr  them  ;  the  arts  of  ac^ricultute  Jiave'  been 
taught  them,  vaccination  introduced, *and  the  sale  oi^%pitituous 
liquors  forbidden — but  all  in  vain — the  hot  breath  of  civiliza- 
tion withers  them  away  like  a  sirocoo.t 

Thus  then,  we  find,  that  wherever  civilization  comes  in 
contact  with  barbarians,  the  latter  are  inevitably  forced  to  give 
way,  and  either  become  slaves,  or  are  destroyed  ;  and,  some- 
times, even  the  former  state  is  only  the  precursor  of  the  latter. 
Daring  the  last  few  centuries  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  we  doubt  if,  in  that  period,  one  ex- 
ample can  be  given  of  a  barbarous  people  being  raised  from 
its  degradation,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  able  to  stand  alone, 
and  defend  its  position  from  the  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion, or   rather  to  walk  along  with  it.t     All  the  piety  and  self* 


•  See  SthoolerafC 8  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  601. 

t  Some  earnest  hope.i  are  indulged,  that  the  Choctawfi,  Chickasaws,  Cherokeet,  and  Creeks, 
or,  at  least,  remnants  of  them,  may  be  preserved.  They  formerly  inhabited  the.  Southern 
Stated  of  Alabama,  MiHsissippi,  &c.,  but  have  since  removed  west  of  Arkanisas.  Says  School- 
craft, tliey  have  '*  learned  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  arts  of  agriculture^  and 
civlliz*  d  life :  and  have  made  fruitfql  and  rich  farms,  and  flourishing  Tillages  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildernc!H&''  Some  of  their  8chooJs  are  of  a  high  order.  The  Gospel  ministry  id  well 
attended.  Some  of  their  constttutiou.s  are  purely  republican.  The  people  are  incrca<«ing  in 
numbers  ;  peace  dwells  within  their  limits,  and  plenteou&ness  within  their  borders.  Vol.  i , 
p.  i:80. 

The  condition  of  these  tribes  is  still  represented  as  being  very  good,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  presented  to  Congress  in  November« 
1857.  It  i$ay.s :  ''  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  four  great  Kouthwestern  tribes — the  Cherokeeo, 
Creeks,  Choctaw?:  and  Chicka^ws,  are  very  favorable.  Their  regularly  organized  and  stable 
governments  and  laws,  well  suited  to  their  condition  and  circumstances,  their  general  devo- 
tion to  industrial  pursuit-:,  and  their  comparative  national  and  individual  prosperity,  evince  a 
most  creditable  and  gratifying  degree  of  advancement  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  civi- 
li7.ation.  Some,  if  not  all  of  them,  appear  to  be  expecting  and  preparing  for  an  important 
change  in  their  political  and  municipal  relations  with  the  United  Statc!<,  and  there  is  no 
doulit  that  suitably  oru^anizcd  territorial  governments  may,  with  great  propriety  and  advan- 
tage, be  extended  to  them  at  an  early  day." 

X  Mr.  Helps  cites  thu  province  of  Vera  Paz  %,^  a  signal  instance  of  an  aboriginal  tribe 
beii;i/  civilized  and  enlightened  by  their  conquerors,  and  not  being  diminished  in  numbers 
nor  rt'strirted  in  territory.    Sea  Sf>anish  Conquests,  vol.  iii.,  p.  390. 

But  we  kiiovr  wh«t  nort  of  civilizntiou  is  that  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  in  rarioua  parts  of 
Mexico,  On  ilomala.  and  South  Ameiica.  Many  of  them  have  been  converted,  as  it  Ls  called 
to  tiio  Christian  fr.ith,  but  they  remain  pretty  much  wliat  they  always  have  been.  A  very 
fair  de.scri|»t)un  is  given  of  Indian  Catholic  converts  by  Stephens,  when  sfteaking  of  the  In- 
diana of  Quiciit^.  a  province  not  far  from  Vera  Paz.  He  says:  ''  Here  they  still  exist,  in  many 
respects,  an  un'-iimged  people,  cherishiog  the  u.ssges  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  *  and 
though  the  '.Tandour  and  magniticence  of  the  churches,  the  pomp  and  .-^how  of  religious 
ceremonies,  affect  their  rude  imaginations,  the  padre  told  us,  that  in  their  hearts  they  were 
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denial  of  devoted  missionaries — all  the  civilizing  influences  of 
commerce,  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropists,  and  even  the 
strong  arms  of  the  mightiest  governments  in  the  world,  aided 
by  unlimited  wealth,  ingenuity,  and  resources — ^all  these  com- 
bined have  been  unable  to  protect  savage  races  from  that  fell 
destroyer,  cmLiZATioN.  Tlys  is  exceedingly  melancholy,  and 
yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  find  hundreds  of  thousands 
at  this  day  proposing,  in  the  name  of  philanliiropy,  to  place 
a  body  of  four  millions  of  men  (notoriously  incapable  of  self- 
protection)  unprotected  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  .civilization 
the  worl(i.fias  ever  seen  !  Do  not  history  and  reason  teach  us 
that  siich  tin  act  will  be  wholesale  murder  ?  Is  it  not  morally 
certain*  that  freeing  the  black  race  in  the  United  States  would 
be  the  first  step,  toward  their  extermination  ?  Hitherto,  three 
hundred  thousand  masters  in  the  United  States  have  done 
what  all  the  missionaries,  philanthropists,  and  most  powerful 
governments  in  the  world,  have  failed  to  do  ;  they  have  pro- 
tected a  barbarous  race  from  extermination,  and  are  rapidly 
elevating  it  to  a  position  in  which,  in  God's  own  time,  it  may 
be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  These  three  hundred  thousand 
masters  are  a  standing  army  holding  guard  over  a  nation  of 
four  million  negroes,  and  absolutely  preserving  their  lives  from 
destruction.  Remove  this  army,  as  most  Northerners,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  endeavoring  to  do,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  but  a  miracle  that  could  preserve  the  helpless  negroes 
from  that  fate,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  world, 
history  proclaims,  inevitable  for  all  degraded  races — extinction  I 

full  of  superstitioDS,  and  still  idolaters^  had  their  idols  in  the  monntaina  and  rarines,  and 
in  silence  and  secrecy  practised  the  rites  received  from  their  fathers.  He  was  compelled  to 
wink  at  them  ;  and  there  was  one  proof  which  he  saw  every  day.  The  church  of  Quiche 
•tands  east  and  west.  On  entering  it  for  vespers  the  Indians  always  bow  to  the  west,  in 
reverence  to  the  setting  sun." — Central  Amertea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 

Humboldt  says,  '*  I  hare  seen  Indians,  masked  and  adorned  with  grelots,  perform  savage 
dances  arottod  the  altar,  while  a  monk  of  St.  Francis  raised  the  host." — La  NouvelU  Et- 
pagne^  vol.  i.,  p.  411. 

See  also,  for  similar  accounts,  Bonelli's  Bo/irui,  vol.  i.,  p.  21T ;  Von  Iscudi*!  PerUt  p.  466 ; 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca*s  Mexico^  p.  298,  &c.,  Ac, 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  in  these  so-called  conversions  of  savage  tribes  and  peoples 
there  is  no  vitality;  the  history  of  the  Paraguay  and  Congo  missions  is  generally  the  his-* 
tory  of  all  the  Catholic  miisions  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

VOL.  HI. ^NO.  VI.  3 
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[We  do  not  admit  the  ■oandnesi  of  the  reasoning!  in  the  present  paper,  where 
they  maintain  the  superior  development  of  man  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The  S  juth- 
ern  nations  in  ancient  times  are  evidence  against  the  theory,  and  the  Georgian, 
South-Carolinian,  or  Mississippian,  of  the  present  day,  in  neither  person  nor 
mind,  fall  a  whit  short,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  Canadian !  Surely,  no  one 
would  compare  for  an  instant  the  native  and  feeble  negro  of  Massachusetts  with 
his  hardy,  prolific,  and  long-lived  brother  of  the  rice  and  the  eane  fields. 

Nevertheless,  the  article  of  our  correspondent  is  able  and  interesting,  and  we 
give  a  place  to  it  with  pleasure. — Ed.] 

In  the  May  number  of  this  Review  we  undertook  to  prove 
that  man  attained  to  a  higher  nature,  and  consequently  great- 
er advancement  in  civilization,  in  regions  considerably  elevated 
above  the  ocean  level,  than  in  the  valleys  and  plains  below 
the  average  level  of  the  continents ;  and  that  the  elevated 
lands  of  the  temperate  zone  had  the  advantage  of  the  high 
lands  in  the  torrid  zone,  of  equal  annual  temperature  in  the 
alternation  of  seasons  of  heat  and  cold,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  sensibility  accumulated  in  winter,  to  be  operated  on 
with  greater  force  by  the  heats  of  summer.  The  climate  of 
North  America,  in  contrast  with  that  of  Europe,  was  represent* 
ed  as  superior,  by  reason  of  its  much  wider  range  of  heat  and 
cold,  carrying  southward  its  vigor-giving  cold  air,  in  winter, 
to  the  high  lands  of  the  Southern  h^tates,  almost  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extending  its  summer  heats  northwestwardly, 
to  the  regions  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskatchawan  river. 
This  is  what  Humboldt  calls  a  continental  climate,  which  has 
proved  itself  capable  of  producing  finer  fruits  than  any  mari- 
time climate. 

Mrs.    Soraerville,  in     her  Physical  Oeography^    Professor 
Guyot,  in  his  Earth  and  Man,  and   other  eminent  European 
writers  on  physical  geography,  have  undertaken  to  maintain 
a  doctrine  better  adapted  to  the    self-love  of  Europeans  for 
whom  they  wrote.     The  climate  of  Europe  has  been  charac- 
terized as  insular  and  maritime  ;  and  the  conformation  of  its 
lands,  interpenetrated  by  seas,  bays,  and  straits,  would  seem 
to   warrant  such  designation  for  large  portions  of  it.     This 
maritime  character  has  been  credited,  by  these  writers,  with  the 
superior  development  of  civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
That  maritime  commerce  has  been  the  great  civilizing,  as 
well  as  enriching  instrumentality  of  the  past;  and  that  Europe, 
for  some  centuries,  has  not  only  possessed  the  best  position  for 
this  commerce,  but  has  fully  availed  herself  of  it^  is  freely 
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admitted.  Bat  if  all  the  fsLOta  were  before  ns,  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  commerce,  have  originated  in  the  least  mar- 
itime districts  of  the  nations  of  Europe  that  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department  of  industry.  So  far  from 
its  being  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  men  are  nurtured 
on  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  near  its  level,  the  contrary  can  be 
proved,  by  all  the  great  facts  of  history,  and  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  events  now  in  progress  of  development. 
Guyot,  himself,  in  his  general  remarks,  may  be  offered  in  ev- 
dence  against  his  specific  theory  In  the  introduction  of  his 
Earth  and  Man,  pages  fifteen  and  sixteen,  he  isays  :  ''  But  a 
third  continent,  unknown  in  the  history  of  ancient  days,  North 
America,  has  also  entered  the  lists,  and  is  advancing  with 
giant  steps ;  for  it  has  not  to  recommence  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  civilization  is  transported  to  them  ready  made.  The  old 
nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  the  difficulties  of  every  kind 
which  oppose  their  march,  turn  with  hope  their  wearied  eyes 
toward  this  new  world,  for  them  the  land  of  the  future.  Men 
of  all  languages,  of  every  country,  are  bringing  hither  the  most 
various  elements,  and  preparing  the  germs  of  the  richest 
growth.  The  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  forms,  the  extent 
of  the  spaces  over  which  it  rules,  seem  to  have  prepared  it  to 
become  the  abode  of  the  most  vast  and  powerful  association 
of  men  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  facilitating  its 
commerce  with  those  two  worlds ;  the  proximity  of  the  rich 
tropical  countries  of  Central  and  of  South  America,  toward 
which,  as  by  a  natural  descent,  it  is  borne  by  the  waters  of 
the  majestic  Mississippi,  and  of  its  thousand  tributary  streams ; 
all  these  advantages  seem  to  promise  to  its  labor  and  its  activ- 
ity a  prosperity  without  example.  It  belongs  not  to  man  to 
read  in  the  future  the  designs  of  Providence,  but  sci- 
ence may  attempt  to  comprehend  the  purposes  of  God,  rs  to 
the  destinies  of  nations,  by  examining  with  care  the  theatre 
seemingly  arranged  by  Him  for  the  realization  of  the  new  so- 
cial order  toward  which  humanity  is  tending,  with  hope.  For 
the  order  of  nature  is  a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  is  to  6tf." 
Chemist  >  tell  us  that  the  air  near  the  ocean  contains  por- 
tions of  saline  ingredients  of  many  kinds.  Some  of  these, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  would 
seem  to  be  decidedly  injurious.  This  is  the  probable  cause  of 
the  far  greater  prevalence  of  consumption,  and  other  lung  dis- 
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orders  in  oar  seaboard  States,  than  in  the  States  of  the  interi- 
or.    Bat  commerce,  in  its  large  sense,  embracing  the  collec- 
tion and  distribation  of  the  prodnctions  of  men's   heads  and 
hands,  is,  in  our  day,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shores  of 
the  salt  seas ;  nor  indeed,  are  these  the  principal  theatre  of  its 
operation.     New  instrumentalities  are  making   it  as  oomraon 
on  land  as  on  water  ;  and  more  active— continental  as  well  as 
insular  and  littoral — ^North  America  has,  by  means  of  its  great 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  canals  connecting  them,  continental 
waterways  of  commerce,  unequalled  in  the  world.     The  tele- 
graph,  an   important    commercial    instrument,   is    specially 
adapted  to  continental  commerce.     So,  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, are  the  railways,  that,  in  our  day,  are  opening  to  a  quick 
interchange  of  commodities,  the  mountains  and  plainsy  the  hot 
and  the  cold  climate  of  the  continent. 

Late  chemical  analyses  of  the  air  give  confirmation  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  more  elevated  lands  in  the  temperate  zone 
have  the  purest,  and,  therefore,  the  best  breathing  air  for  man. 

Professor  R.  A.  Smith,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  March,  1859,  gave  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments in  different  localities,  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
organized  and  other  oxydizable  matter  in  the  air: — of  Man- 
chester, one  hundred  and  thirty-one  experiments,  52.9  grains, 
wind  east,meroury  above  70°  Fahrenheit ;  sixteen  experiments, 
58.4  grs. ;  river  Thames,  at  the  city,  no  odor  perceived  after 
the  warmest  weather  of  1858,  58.4  grs. ;  London,  after  a 
thunder  storm,  12.3  grs. ;  in  the  fields  during  warm  weather 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  6.6  grs. ;  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  in  a 
fog,  2.8  grs. ;  high  lands  in  North  Lancashire,  about  2.8  grs. ; 
forelst  of  Chamouni,  2.8  grs. ;  Lake  Lucerne,  1.4  grs.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  says :  "  the  influence  of  height  was  very  decided. 
In  the  higher  grounds  of  Lancashire,  near  Preston,  the  num- 
bers being  from  two  to  four  grains."  These  analyses  do  not 
embrace  the  saline  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  before  spoken 
of  as  existing  near  the  salt  waters,  and  peculiarly  injurious  to 
the  lungs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  treat  as  a  unit  this  subject  of 
North  America,  considered  as  a  residence  for  mankind.  Its 
population  is  now,  for  the  most  commercial  and  social  pur- 
poses, homogeneous.  English  language,  English  law,  and 
English  literature,  pervade  and  unite  all  its  parts,  except  Mex- 
ico, and  the  small  States  of  the  Peninsula.  These  will  soon 
be  under  the  influence,  if  not  under  the  government,  of  the 
great  central  power.     North  America  is  Anglo-American  in 
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interest  and  destiny.  Other  elements,  as  they  come  in,  will 
mingle  and  be  absorbed,  as  they  have  heretofore  mingled  and 
been  absorbed. 

As  before  remarked,  there  is  a  wide  range  for  choice  in  this 
great  continent,  to  select  haman  habitations  adapted  to  all 
oonstitulions,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  facilities  for  rap- 
id movement  from  clime  to  clime,  now  good,  but  soon  to  be- 
come very  great. 

It  seems  to  us  that  general  laws  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance may  be  deduced  from  well-established  facts,  in  relation 
to  the  effect  of  a  change  of  climate  on  animals  and  plants. 
Writers  on  physical  geography,  and  on  other  subjects  having 
relation  to  climatic  effects,  have,  it  appears  to  us,  rather  hint- 
ed at,  than  promulgated  these  general  laws.  In  the  October 
number  of  Hunt's  Merchants^  Magazine  for  1854,  the  writer 
of  this  advanced  some  views  in  this  relq^tion,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  call  abler  pens  into  this  track  of  investigation. 
To  this  end,  some  years  later,  Professor  Agassiz  was  request- 
ed to  give  the  subject  special  attention. 

It  is  believed  that  facts  warrant  us  in  asserting,  that  man 
and  the  products  of  earth  most  valuable  and  necessary  to  civil- 
ized many  arrive  at  their  most  perfect  development  in  climates 
colder  than  those  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ;  that  this 
superior  development  has  been  the  result  of  time,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  great  duration,  and  that,  to  restore  to  their  native 
dimes  the  animals  and  plants  so  improved,  would  cause  a 
deterioration  toward  their  primitive  inferiority,  much  more 
rapidly  than  their  advancement  had  been  effected. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  man  of  the  best  race  had 
his  origin  on  the  high  lands  from  which  originate  the  Euphra- 
tes, Tigris,  and  other  great  rivers  of  southwestern  Asia.  Thence 
he  descended  into  the  rich  river  valleys  nearest  his  home,  and 
developed  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  on  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Indus,  Nile,  and  Ganges.  Next  we  trace  his  empire 
to  the  less  fertile,  but,  in  climate,  more  vigor-giving,  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  Tyre,  Carthage,  the  Grecian  States, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  became  the  seats 
of  his  power.  Thence,  as  his  control  over  the  elements  grew 
stronger,  the  centre  of  his  power  moved  northward,  until  it 
has  reached  above  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  with  a  con- 
tinual tendency  northward.  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  only 
cities  of  Europe  worth  naming,  that  are  south  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude.  In  North  America,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  St.  Louis,  are  a  little  south  of  this  latitude ;  but  it 
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mast  be  considered  that  our  cold,  vigor-giving  climate  extends 
aboat  ten  degrees  farther  south  than  in  Europe,  while  the 
warmth  of  our  summers  perfects  some  of  the  most  important 
cereals  and  fruits  many  degrees  farther  north  than  in  Western 
Europe.  New-Orleans  may  be  well  considered  an  exceptional 
city,  hdving  peculiar  advantages  of  position  for  a  large 
commerce. 

May  we  not,  then,  set  it  down  as  an  established  fact,  that 
Caucasian  man,  in  his  present  advanced  state,  is  best  located 
for  th^  development  of  lus  powers,  above  the  forty-lSfth  paral- 
lel|  in  Europe,  and  the  thirty-sixth  in  North  America,  the 
ocean  level  being  taken  as  the  isothermal  basis  ? 

Let  us  examine  into  the  causes  operating  to  insure  this  re- 
sult ;  and,  first,  let  us  inquire  what  are  his  indispensable  re- 
quirements, and  where  these  can  be  best  supplied.  He  must 
be  fed,  well  fed,  with  the  best  food  for  the  nourishment  of  his 
body,  which  the  earth  can  be  made  to  produce,  in  sufficient 
^abundance.  His  bread  must  be  of  the  best  cereals,  his  meat 
of  the  best  animals,  and  his  fruits  such  as  are  appropriate  to 
his  bread  and  meat.  These  will  be  had  cheapest  and  best 
near  the  fields  that  produce  them.  Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  the 
best  for  bread.  The  largest  cereable  products  of  this  grain  is 
grown  north  of  the  forty-second  degree,  in  North  America,  and 
above  the  fifty-second  in  Europe.  The  same  may  be  truly  as- 
serted of  the  inferior  grains — maize,  oats,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat All  these  grains  have  greatly  improved  in  quality  and 
productiveness  in  the  colder  climate  to  which  their  cultivation 
has  been  carried. 

The  fruits  most  permanently  useful  in  the  promotion  of  his 
health  and  pleasure,  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  some  of  the 
berries,  are  most  perfect  in  high,  temperate  latitudes.  The 
grape,  as  was  stated  in  our  previous  article,  has  arrived  at 
greater  perfection  at  Astrakhan,  above  the  forty-sixth  degree, 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  tested,  in  . 
what  latitude  the  best  grapes  will  •  be  grown  in  this  country. 
If  we  are  governed  by  the  analogy  of  Astrakhan,  we  should 
expect  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  great  rivers  of  the 
interior,  above  latitude  forty  degrees,  to  ripen  the  most  lus- 
cious kinds  for  the  table.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  differ- 
ent regions  and  latitudes,  throughout  our  whole  temperate 
zone,  each  for  its  peculiar  kind,  will  become  famous  for  pro- 
ducing the  grape  of  fine  quality  for  table  use.  The  potato, 
known  generally  as  the  Irish  potato,  furnishes  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  ameliorating  effect  of  cultivation  in  a  ooMer  cli- 
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mate.  In  its  native  Chile,  latitude  thirty-three  degrees  south, 
it  is  a  worthless,  bitter  root ;  but,  carried  intoa  oolder  climate, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  valuable  under  cultivation,  not 
only  for  greatly  superior  productiveness,  but  for  excellence  of 
quality,  as  it  progresses  northward  fifty-five  degrees  in  Eu- 
rope, and  forty-eight  to  fifty  degrees  in  North  America. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  best  garden  products  find  their 
best  home  in  the  northern  States.  H.  W.  Ravennel,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  No.  1,  vol.  viii.,  of  this  Review,  says  :  ''  Among 
garden  vegetables  the  cabbage,  Irish  potatoe,  onion,  and  some 
others,  and  among  fruits^  the  apple,  cherry,  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant, and  raspberry,  obtain  a  perfection  there  (at  the  north) 
which  they  rarely  reach  here."  The  animals  most  useful  to 
man  as  food  and  for  service,  attain  their  most  valuable  char- 
acteristics in  the  climate  which  the  white  man  selects ;  selects 
for  the  reason,  partly,  that  these  animals  flourish  best  and  at- 
tain the  highest  perfection  therein.  The  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  ox  and  the  horse  is  obtained  in  the  high  latitudes 
of  the  temperate  zone,  in  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  of 
their  supposed  origin  and  early  habitaL  The  sheep  and  the 
hog  also  grow  to  largest  size,  and  the  former  yields  the  best 
fleece  in  the  same  climate.  No  one  familiar  with  the  quality 
of  the  herds  and  flocks  in  our  northern  and  southern  States,  or 
in  northern  or  s6uthern  Europe,  will  dispute  this  fact.  Mr. 
Ravennel,  in  the  same  article  above  referred  to,  says  :  **  Many 
of  the  improved  breeds  of  animals  have  been  introduced  at  the 
South,  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  not  kept  up  their 
standard,  even  with  the  greatest  care." 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  white  man,  as  he  moves  his  empire 
northward,  finds  that  he  not  only  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  his  own  better  development,  but  that  those  plants  and 
animals  which  furnish  him  with  his  best  food,  following  the 
same  law,  move  in  the  same  directions,  pari  passu,  with  him. 
His  food  is  of  best  quality  and  greatest  quantity  in  the  most 
invigorating  climates  for  his  residence.  Rice,  as  human  food, 
is  inferior,  and  seems  adapted  to  inferior  races,  when  used  as 
the  chief  aliment.  It  follows  the  same  law  of  superior  devel- 
opment of  seed  when  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, much  north  of  its  tropical  origin.  It  is  probably  suflioient- 
ly  nutritious  for  the  constitution  of  tropical  races  of  men  ac- 
customed to  eat  saccharine  fruits.  The  climate  of  its  best  pro- 
duction is  not  favorable  to  the  best  growth  of  white  men. 
Wheat,  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  has  been  brought  to  such 
a  prolific  productiveness  of  seed  as  to  yield  sixty  and  even  eev- 
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enty  bushels  per  acre ;  the  straw  of  which  would  'weigh  less, 
per  acre,  than  that  of  wheat  growing  in  Alabama,  producing 
less  thdn  half  as  much  grain  per  acre.     In  tropical   climates 
the  straw  grows  to  great  size,  but  the  berry  is  imperfect  or  en- 
tirely wanting.     Barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  furnish  a  fur- 
ther exemplification  of  the  prevalence  of  this  land,  producing, 
as  they  do,  the  largest  crops,  in  Europe  above   latitude  fifty, 
and  in  the  United  States  above  latitude  forty.     Maize,  Indian 
corn,  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  the  greatest  acreable  product  in  the  cold  winter  cli- 
mate.    This  grain  is  the  great  cereal  boon  to  this  continent, 
everywhere  richly  rewarding  the  judicious  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tor, whether  cultivated  with  mules  under  the  torrid  sky  of 
Costa  Rica,  or  with  Canadian  ponies  in  the  frosty  regions 
around  Lake  Winnipeg,     From  the  equator  to  latitude  60° 
north,  it  is  cultivated,  in  some  of  its  numerous  varieties,  with 
success,  but  not  with  equal  results.     We  have  seen  this  crop 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  with  full-grown  stalks 
scarcely  six  feet  high,  and  looking  as  much  like  rice  as  it  does 
like  southern  corn,  that,  on  good  authoriry,  was  said   to  pro- 
duce over  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn  weigh- 
ing fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel.     The  growing  crop  was  so 
thick  on  the  ground  and  so  well  eared  that  this  great  result 
seemed  quite  probable.     We  have  also  seen  corn  growing  on 
the  river  bottoms  of  the  Congaree  and   Savannah  rivers,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (with  a  weight  of  stalk,  per  acre, 
greatly  superior  to  the  Canadian  crop),  which  the  owners  es- 
timated to  produce,  at  the  highest,  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre.     In  system  and  thDrough  culture  of  this  grain,  the 
southern  planters  are  probably  not  excelled  in  the  world.     The 
difference  in  the  product  of  grain  in  these  cases  was  due,  alone, 
to  the  superior  fructifying  power  of  the  winter-cold  and  sum- 
mer-hot climate.     Most  planters  and  farmers  have  probably 
observed  how  rapidly  corn,  transferred  from  one  climate  to  an- 
other, changes  its  characteristics,  so  as  to  ran  to  ear  in  the 
winter-cold  climate,  and  more  to  stalk  as  it  is  carried  south, 
into  a  warmer  annual  climate.     In  the  high  latitude  of  North 
America,  the  long  hot  d^ys  and  the  shcirt  hot  nights  of  Au- 
gust, the  ripening  season  of  corn,  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
best  fructification  of  this  grain. 

The  cotton  plant  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  im- 
provement which  has  resulted  from  its  continued  cultivation  in 
a  climate  much  colder  than  its  native  habitat.  In  its  native, 
or  wild  state,  it  is  a  tree  perennial  in  its  habits.     By  long  oul- 
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tivation  in  a  colder  climate,  it  has  become  an  herbaceous  an- 
nual of  moderate  dimensions,  becoming  thereby  a  mere  prolific 
bearer,  concentrating  its  energies  within  a  more  limited  season, 
and  affording  by  its  small  size  and  the  increased  facility  of 
harvest,  a  capacity  Df  productiveness  which  is  very  remarka- 
ble. Without  these  practical  ameliorations  of  its  nature,  it 
could  not  have  acquired  that  amazing  value  as  a  material  for 
clothing  the  human  family  and  for  other  purposes  which  maik 
its  progress  in  production,  as  an  era  in  modern  commerce  and 
manufacture.  This  plant  also  furnishes  us  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  increased  proportion  which  the  seed  bears  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  by  removal  to  a  colder  climate.  By  such 
removal  it  requires,  also,  the  great  advantage  of  a  more  perfect 
and  ample  covering  of  the  seed— Me  cotton  wool — for  which, 
chiefly,  it  is  cultivated.  This  is  provided  by  nature  for  its 
protection  in  the  colder  atmosphere  into  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced ;  and,  also,  to  give  it  additional  power  of  dissemina- 
tion to  perpetuate  its  kind.  These  advantages  of  climate,  in 
the  upper  country  of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  with 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  are  not  possessed,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  in  any  of  the  regions  in  which  this  plant  has  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  British  India,  within  reasonable  distance 
of  navigation,  and  the  regions  of  Africa,  recommended  as  fa- 
vorable to  the  extensive  growth  of  the  plant,  are  too  near  the 
equator  to  compete  with  our  admirably  adapted  cotton  region. 
There  seems  to  be  a  special  adaptation  of  climate  in  our  south- 
ern States,  to  produce  the  best  crops  of  nee,  cotton^  sweet-po- 
tatoes,  melons,  peaches,  ground-nuts,  some  kinds  of  grapes, 
and  some  other  articles.  Whether  the  producticin  of  sugar 
will,  by  the  increased  adaptation  of  the  cane  to  the  climate, 
become  as  profitable  as  in  Cuba  and  other  regions  exempt  from 
winter  frosts,  remains  to  be  proved.  We  believe  it  will.  The 
sugar-cane  in  Cuba,  even,  we  have  been  informed,  does  not 
ripen  its  seed  in  one  season.  As  a  herbaceous  plant,  there/ore, 
it  is  north  of  its  original  climate.  The  negro — the  chief  in- 
strument in  the  growth  of  these  southern  products,  furnishes 
another  and  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  the- 
ory. In  his  native  Africa  he  is  a  lazy  savage,  advancing  very 
slowly  towards  civilization  for  thousands  of  years,  unless  w^hen 
mixed  with  other  races.  What  little  energy  he  manifests  is 
in  petty  warfare  to  enslave  his  neighbors.  We  do  not  know 
that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  his  numbers  or  any  con- 
siderable improvement  in  his  condition  since  history  began  to 
speak  of  him.     In  our  country,  he  has  multiplied,  since  immi- 
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gration  ceased,  at  a  rate  which  doables  his  numbers   about 
every  thirty  years.     In  1800,  the  United  States  contained  less 
than  one  million  of  the  African  race,  which  has  increased  to 
about  four  millions.     This  great  increase  is  proof  of  advance- 
ment in  physical  and  moral  improvement.*    This  is  beyond  all 
reasonable    question.      Transported  northward  to   a  climate 
where  labor  is  a  necessity  to  produce  warmth  and  procure  food 
and  clothing,  his  advance  towards  civilization,  when  we  con- 
sider the  generally  slow  movements  of  natural  ameliorations, 
has  been  quite  remarkable.     Compare  the  negro  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the   upper  country 
of  the  States  further  south,  and  especially  of  families  longest 
in  America,  with  the  negro  in  Africa,  and  observe   what   im- 
provement the  colder  climate,  necessitating  systematic  labor, 
has  eifected  in  a  few  generations.     What  the  lower  latitude  of 
the  temperate  zone  is  doing  to  raise  the  man  of  the  tropics,  in 
muscular  and  mental  power,  the  higher  latitude  of  the  same 
zone  is  accomplishing  for  the  white  man.     In  the  climate  of 
the  best  grasses,  including  the  best  cereals  and  the  best  ani- 
mals for  food  and  labor,  the  white  man  finds  his  best  home  and 
developes  his  best  civilizations.     This  climate  is  the  continen- 
tal, the  excessive  climate  of  Humboldt.     It  is  distinguished  by 
a  wide  range  of  temperature  ;  by  cold  winters  and   hot  sum- 
mers.    It  manifests  the  very  essence  of  life  in  the  activity  of 
the  elements  ;  in  its  frequent  alternations  of  wet  and  dry,  heat 
and  cold,  calms,  breezes,  and  gales.     Its  vapors,  its  waters, 
its  winds,  its  electricity,  have  constantly  active  movements, 
generally  conservative,   seldom  destructive.     In  it,  the  man 
must  be  active  in  body  and  mind,  to  live  in  health  and  produce 
a  healthy  progeny^  and  his  activity  tends  to  make  him  every 
inch  a  man.     That  happy  clime  of  the  poets,  where  perpetual 
spring  decks  the  meadows  with  eternal  flowers  and  invites  man 
to  repose  and  sensual  enjoyment,  could  hardly  breed  warriors, 
statesmen,  philanthropists  or  poets  worthy  the  name. 

It  is  time  to  close.  If  we  shall  succeed,  in  this  article  and 
others,  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  magazine,  in  our  desire 
to  introduce  into  the  arena  of  philosophical  investigation  laws 
of  nature  which  are  not  only  highly  interesting  but  rich  in 
practical  results  beneficial  to  man,  we  shall  be  gratified,  though 
there  may  be  exhibited  in  our  theory  and  the  reasons  in  its 
support  as  many  errors  as  there  may  be  left  of  undeniable 
truths.  J.  w.  8. 
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Unpleasant  as  the  admission  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  destitute  of  a  native  literature.  Our 
letters,  like  our  laws,  institutions,  religion,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, are  the  product  of  a  foreign  soil,  and  like  all  exotics,  ex- 
hibit but  a  forced  and  sickly  growth.  We  pay  the  same  hom- 
age at  the  shrine  of  the  literary  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  her  canons  in  jurispru- 
dence, or  her  precedents  in  legislation  ;  and,  like  the  cultiva- 
ted but  imitative  Romans,  who  preferred  to  read  the  great  vol- 
ume of  nature  and  man  by  the  splendid  light  reflected  from 
the  polished  genius  of  Greece,  to  the  labors  of  founding  a  liter- 
ary empire  of  their  own,  we,  too,  are  content  to  explore  the  do- 
main of  mind  and  matter,  by  the  aid  of  the  shining  torch  beam- 
ing luminously  on  the  altar  of  British  intellectuality.  And 
this  is  all,  in  a  measure,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  America  never  to  have 
enjoyed  a  nati'onal  infancy ;  so  true  it  is  that  the  earliest  liter- 
ary utterances  of  a  people  are  its  rude,  national  songs,  tuneful- 
ly and  passionately  shed  from  fervid  minstrel  harps,  in  celebra- 
ting, in  heroic  strains,  the  grand  achievements  of  a  rude  pa- 
triot ancestry  now  reposing  in  the  dim  twilight  annals  and  le- 
gendary memories  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  These  unpol- 
ished songs  constitute,  at  once,  its  poetry,  its  history,  and  the 
sum  of  its  national  literary  effort.  Its  splendid  Augustan  age 
of  critical  knowledge,  polite  and  varied  erudition,  scientific  at- 
tainment, philosophic  subtlety,  and  varied  eesthetic  culture, 
has  not  yet  dawned,  but  advances  in  proportion  as  the  light 
of  the  positive  sciences  breaks  in  upon  the  empire  of  imagina- 
tion, -and  chases  the  shadows  of  superstition  from  the  firmament 
of  mind.  Like  the  stars  of  heaven,  poetic  thought  acquires 
darkness^  in  order  to  be  seen,  and  an  age  of  speculative  activi- 
ty, and  utilitarian  tendencies  is  consequently  unfriendly  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  poetic  taste  and  sensibility,  be- 
cause the  aims  of  positive  knowledge  are  material,  while  the 
genius  of  poetry  is  spiritual ;  hence  the  early  poetry  of  all  na- 
tions is  objective,  and  is  replete  with  the  purest  and  divinest 
inspiration,  while  that  which  characterizes  the  genius  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  age, 
is  eminently  subjective  or  metaphysical.  Homer  paused  over 
the  more  familiar  forms  and  striking  aspects  of  nature,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  majestic  swell  and  restless  movements  of  the 
many- voiced  ocean,  the  rush  of  the  winged  tempest,  the  storm- 
cloud  rent  by  the  fury  of  the  lightning,  or,  man  contending 
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against  the  force  of  physical  ills,  or  defying  the  hostility  of  the 
fates ;  but  with  ^schylus,  who  represents  a  more  intellectaal 
age  of  Grecian  culture,  and  learning,  philosophy,  and  specula- 
tion passed  into  poetry  ;  and  the  theme  of  his  minstrelsy  is  the 
analysis  of  the  tumultuous  emotions  and  passions,  and  the  sub- 
tle motives  that  determine  the  actions  of  men,  and  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  nations.  Chaucer  and  Spencer  modula- 
ted their  ^'  golden  shells"  to  the  witching  inspirations  hanging 
around  the  shadowy  legends  and  superstitious  mythologies  of 
a  rude,  gothic,  and  chivalrous  age,  abounding  in  the  highest 
elements  of  poetry,  aud  the  melody  of  their  verse  touched  a 
chord  of  exquisite  sensibility  that  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation ;  but  when  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  sweep  their  kind- 
ling lyres,  no  strains  of  that  divinest  melody  are  evoked  by 
the  labored  minstrelsy ;  for,  with  The  Excursion  and  The 
PrincesSj  metaphysics  assumes  the  sceptre  of  Poetry;  and 
didactic  stanzas,  full  of  subtlest  verbiage  and  most  learned  re- 
finement of  scientific  distinction  and  analysis,  aspire  to  breathe 
the  divine  aiBatus.  and  kindle  the  etherial  flame  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration. Speculative  subtlety  and  philosophic  precision  have 
entered  and  violated  the  penetralia  of  the  sacred  temple,  pros- 
trating, with  iconoclast  hands,  the  relics  and  images  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  unveiling  to  the  vulgar  gaze  the  form  and 
presence  of  divinity  itself. 

Poetry  is  not  the  creature  of  intellectation,  but  the  of&pring 
of  a  pathematio  state  of  mind,  whose  modes  of  expression  and 
forms  of  utterance  are  embodied  in  the  language  of  pure  im- 
agery ;  and  if  for  this  the  language  of  ideas  be  attempted  to  be 
substituted,  the  spirit  of  poetry  vanishes,  and  skilful  and  melo- 
dious versification  usurps  the  abdicated  throne ;  and  the  celes- 
tial Pegasus,  shorn  of  his  wings,  is  soon  condemned  to  the  pro- 
saic drudgery  of  the  cart.  Poetry,  too,  as  a  divine  influence, 
or  affection,  is  a  purely  religious  sentiment,  and  not  a  cold,  ab- 
stract, theological  conviction  ;  and  as  such,  addresses  itself  not 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  makes  its  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  man  ;  and  although  an  enlightened  nation 
may  boast  of  the  splendor  of  its  literature,  the  glory  of  its 
science,  the  perfection  of  it^  arts,  yet  will  the  light  of  its  ima- 
ginative endowment  have  sustained  an  eclipse,  and  its  suscep- 
tibility to  the  entertainments  of  poetic  taste,  and  the  divine 
creations  of  imaginative  art,  will  have  decayed  in  proportion  as 
the  star  of  its  civilization  has  receded  from  the  night  of  its  na- 
tivity, to  be  bathed  in  the  kindling  splendors  of  an  intellectual 
day.     Not  that  poetical  objects  will  have  ceased  to  abound,  but 
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that  the  faculty  necessary  for  perceiviDg  and  appreciating  them, 
will  have  been  extinguished  by  the  utilitarian  interests  and  in- 
fluences of  a  material  age  ;  positivism  being  even  more  fatal 
to  its  existence  than  metaphysical  or  theological  systems  and 
ideas.  It  is  the  poetical  literature  that  gives  shape  and  char- 
acter to  the  literary  genius  of  a  nation.  Shakespeare  was  the 
grand  epitome  of  ten  centuries  of  his  country's  greatness  and 
intellectuality,  and  the  power  of  his  genius  will  continue  to  in- 
fluence and  control  the  empire  or  civilized  thought  as  long  as 
the  monuments  of  recorded  language  survive.  And  being  a 
vigorous  Banyan  offshoot  of  the  great  Ancestral  Empire,  we 
are  the  immediate  inheritors  of  her  literary  monuments  and  ar- 
tistic renown ;  and,  as  such,  the  fires  of  our  intellectuality 
will  always  be  kindled  at  British  altars ;  and  the  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  her  civilization,  the  noble  creatures  of  her  arts,  and 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  her  literary  genius,  we  will  ever 
be  proud  to  claim  as  our  own,  though,  politically,  constituting 
separate  nationalities,  yet,  in  thought,  in  language,  in  the 
soft  bonds  of  polite  letters,  wo  are  as  one  people,  looking  back 
to  the  same  proud  ancestry,  venerating  the  same  great  names, 
rejoicing  in  the  same  illustrious  memories,  and  viewing  the 
foundation  of  American  Colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  only  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  progressive  history  of  free 
British  institutions.  If  we  cannot  boast  of  a  distinct  Ameri- 
can literature,  we  can  at  least  point,  and  that  too  without  any 
derogation  to  native  endowment,  pridefuUy  to  Ihe  literary  glo- 
ry of  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  complacent  feelings  that  a 
child  would  reverence  the  honors  and  virtues  of  a  parent.  Of 
9l poetical  literature,  we  are  as  well  as  destitute;  but  in  the 
less  ambitious  and  more  ordinary  department,  of  imaginative 
or  fictitious  literature,  we  maintain  a  respectable  rank.  The 
only  American  poem  presenting  any  claims  to  the  designation 
of  native^  or  which  can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  purely  in- 
digenous production,  is  the  Hiawatha  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 
There  are  numerous  and  clever  poems  from  the  pens  of  native 
writers,  but  their  originals  can  all  be  found  in  some  old  Eng- 
lish classic.  Change  but  the  names  and  date,  and  the  poem 
of  Miles  Standish  would  present  as  true  a  picture  of  Old  as 
of  New  England.  At  the  head  of  our  modest  school  of  imagin- 
ative writers  stands  the  name  of  Washington  Irving,  yet  all 
his  most  graceful  and  polished  productions  were  penned  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  addressed  to  foreign  audiences.  He  is  the 
representative  literary  character  of  his  country,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  Cooper  and  Simms,  is  the  only  professional 
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author  America  has  yet  given  to  the  Bepublio  of  Letters. 
Longfellow,  too,  had  to  go  abroad  and  obtain  the  royal  sign- 
manual  of  British  literary  authority,  in  order  to  reoeiye  the 
consideration  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters  at  home.     Before 
that  time  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  plagiarist,  and  regarded  as 
being  only  a  cleyer  furbisher  of  old  pictures,  a  copyist,  a  man- 
nerist, a  mechanical  verse-maker,  who  could  do  anything  but 
write  poetry.     Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  his  minority,  composed  a 
collection  of  poems  which  were  classed,  in  point  of  poetic 
merit,  with  Lord  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness^  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  been  feted  at  G-ordon  Castle,  received  into  the  liter- 
ary circles  of  London,  and  had  enjoyed  the  symposium  of  the 
reunions  of  eminent  British  poets,  that  his  claims  to  dis- 
tinction were  acknowledged  in  America.     This  habit  of  mind 
shows   a    disposition  to  defer  to   the   literary  authority  of 
Great    Britain ;    and  it    shows    something    more ;    Ameri- 
ca,   more   than   any  of  the  modern,  civilized   nations,  has, 
by  her  geographical  position,  the  genius  of  her  people  and 
the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  been  enabled  to  divorce  herself 
from  the  ancient  systems  and  opinions  that  have  grown  up, 
and  been  perpetuated  under  the  pressure  of  social  and  political 
forms,  based  upon  the   principle  of  stability ;    and  the  age 
that  witnessed  the    establishment  of  American  institutions 
was  also  characterized  by  the  impulse  that  had  been  imparted 
to  the  parsuit  of  the  physical  sciences.     The  theological,  me- 
taphysical, and  literary  hierarchies  that  had  risen  on  the  over- 
throw of  polytheism,  and  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  des- 
tinies of  modern  society,  &ad  become  too  Procrustean  for  the 
genius  of  an  age  of  intellectual  power  and  marked  progressive 
tendencies ;  and  a  new  system  of  ideas  was  called  for,  to  give 
shape  and  consistence  to  the  reorganizing  elements  of  a  recent 
social  growth  and  organic  transformation.     The  regenerating 
movement,  which  was  originated  by  the  French  Encyclope- 
dists, under  the  lead  of  De  Holbach,  and  an  association  of 
learned  savans  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  receiving  the 
support  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  successive  American 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  Jay,  becanie  united  with  the  new  moral,  social,  intelleo- 
tual  and  political  elements  of  American  life,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  progressive,  or  positive 
philosophy,  in  all  the  departments  of  active  and  speculative 
life,  ti>  the  exclusion  of  every  faculty  or  science  that  does  not 
administer  to  the  physical  well-being  of  man,  and  contribute 
something  useful  to  the  stock  of   positive  knowledge.    All 
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those  pursuits  and  ocoupations,  then,  that  lie  in  the  region  of 
pure  unrelated  sentiment,  and  look  merely  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  imaginative  sensibilities,  or  the  gratification  of 
artificial  tastes,  are  placed  under  the  ban  of  perpetual  pro- 
scription, and  pronounced  irreooncileable  'with  the  philosophy 
of  material  uses.     The  fasoiaating  influences  of  public  letters, 
the  graceful  attractions  of  a  various  literature,  the  adorn- 
ments of  taste,  the  embellishments  of  fancy,  t}ie  allurements 
of  wit,  and  all  that  brilliant  train  of  aesthetic  accomplish- 
ments that  are  wont  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  intel- 
lectual glory  of  an  age,  and  cause  the  mind  to  flower  in  every 
faculty,  find  in  the  new  discovered  field  of  positive  ideas  and 
experimental  philosophy  no  sequestered  bower,  no  shady  grove, 
in  which  to  practice  their  soft  blandishments  and  seductive 
entertainments,  shut  out  from  the  searching  rays  of  that  mer- 
idian sun.     Philosophy  has  superseded  literature,  and  reason 
usurped    the  empire  of  imagination ;    reality  succeeded  to 
idealism,  and  conviction  installed  in  the  place  of  blind  credu- 
lity. '  The  theological  and  metaphysical  dynasties  that  have 
been  so  long  keeping  the  human  mind  oscillating  in  useless 
eflbrts  between  the  pusillanimity  of  fear  and  the  dogmatism  of 
belief,  without  proposing  any  feasible  or  tangible  scheme  for 
concentring  the  efforts  of  conviction,  or  silencing  the  interro- 
gatories of  doubt,  which  have  chained,  through  long  ages,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  society  to  the  dead  and  obso- 
lete systems  of  the  past,  and  planted  the  '^  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules" of  the  mind  on  the  outer  confines  of  a  barren  and  un- 
profitable scholastic  philosophy,  have  felt  the  shock  of  the 
intellectual  revolution,  and  are  prejJIired  to  make  concessions 
to  the  demands  of  the  new  power  that  has  risen  behind  and 
above     the    throne    of  the    ancient    hierarchal    absolutism. 
This  is  why  America  has  not  a  native  poetry,  and  boasts  not 
an   indigenous  literature ;    to  her  has  been  committed  the 
trust  of  building  up  and  consolidating  the  empire  of  the 
progressive  philosophy,  and  establishing  the  bases  of  a  moral, 
social,  and  intelelctual  system,  having  its  foundations  deeply 
laid  on  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  con- 
templating the   formation  of   a  social   era,   founded    upon 
broader  and  more  enduring  bases  of  human  amelioration  and 
improvement.      How  well   fitted   she    is  for  the  fulfilment 
of   this  mission,  the  anomaly  presented  by  the  character  of 
her   historical    development   will  show.     Alone    and    excep- 
tional among  the  civilized  nations,  she  is  seen  to  be,  at  once, 
endowed  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  age  ;  combining  the  advantages  of  a  high  civiUz^tv^x^L 
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with  the  possession  of  a  boundless  physical  prosperity,  and,, 
without  being  committed  to  any  of  the  systems,  or   concep- 
tions of  the  retrogressive  school  of  philosophy,  yet   softening 
the  angularities,  harmonizing  the  discords,  and  appropriating 
the  eclecticism  of  them  all.     And  the  sustaining  power  of  this 
progressive  development  is  in  the  material  interests  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country,  which,  together  with  the  bene- 
ficent action  of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  progressive  in- 
stincts of  a  mercurial  race,  have  imparted  a  practical  tendency 
to  the  national  mind  and  spirit  that  is  but  little  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  spiritual  elements  of 
society.     All  aesthetic  expansion  has  its  foundation  and  growth 
on  the   existence  of  a  privileged  class,  enjoying  the  elegant 
leisure  indispensable  to  intellectual  culture,  and  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  pleasures  and  entertainments  of  taste  ;   but, 
in  America,  there  is  no  such  cultivated  order,   and   all  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  activities  being    expended    in  the 
cares  and  occupations  of  a  material  life,  find  no  adequate  ex- 
pression, save  in  farthering  and  developing  the  utilitarian  and 
industrial    interests  of   society.      Philosophy  and     literature 
have,  at  times,  been  distinct ;  and  the  class  of  faculties  neces- 
sary to  the  cultivation  of  the  one  are  inapplicable  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  other  ;  and,  not  till  America  shall  have  com- 
pleted  the   massive  Doric  work  of  her  social    edifice,   and 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  philosophic  and  scientific 
spirit,  will  she  address  herself  to  the  eesthetic  labor  of  rearing 
the  graceful  entablatures,  and  adorning  the  Corinthian  capitals 
of  her  structure  with  all  the  beautiful  achievements  of  liter- 
ature, and  the   exquisite  creations  of  art.      But  these   wilU 
only  be  when  the  gigantic  arm  of  her  industrial  enterprise 
shall  have  become  palsied,  and  the  throbbings  of  the  mighty 
heart  of  national  progress  shall  have  been  stilled  by  the  hand 
of  dissolution  anJ  decay.     Then  will  the  last  flicker  of  the 
expiring  lamp  of  her  civilization  blaze  up,  in  the  illumination 
of  the  polite  letters  and  arts,  and  like  the  once  proud  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  the  states  of  modern  Italy,  she  will  present 
the  mournful  spectacle  of  a  monument  reared  in  the  raidst 
of  the  desert.     But  this  is  anticipating  the  march  of  the  ages. 
For  centuries  to  come,  she  will  stand  foremost  among  the  na- 
tions, in  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  will  build  up  an 
empire  of  practical  philosoph},  social,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
that  will  embody  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  the  antecedent 
social  systems.     Nor  will  she,  in  the  meanw^hile,  be  without 
a  literature  corresponding  to  the  stage  and  character  of  her 
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advancement :  but  it  will  be  the  fleeting  literature  of  the 
press,  the  forum,  the  lyceum,  or  the  association,  which, 
like  those  beautiful  birds  of  the  Persian  fable,  that  are 
represented  as  being  engendered  by. the  stream  flowing  through 
Paradise,  will  warble  for  a  moment,  and  then  perish  forever. 
But  of  that  complete  and  well-proportioned  literary  greatness 
that  is  founded  in  the  native,  aesthetic  faculties  of  an  ingenu* 
ous  and  cultivated  race,  and  through  a  lengthened  social  and 
intellectual  progress,  has  become  the  proud  Corinthian  adorn- 
ment of  a  polished  state,  no  true  conception  or  embodiment 
will  exist  in  America  for  several  centuries  to  come.  First 
must  be  collected  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
a  National  Literature.  The  Epic  and  Dramatic  Muse  of 
America  must  view  the  long  and  varied  story  of  the  national 
life,  stretching  through  eventful  and  heroic  epochs,  and  span- 
ning the  rugged  gaps  of  centuries,  till  the  records  of  authentic 
narrative  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable :  then,  after  time 
shall  have  spread  its  consecrated  drapery  over  the  events  and 
memories  of  the  past,  and  the  elements  of  a  new  social  and 
political  life  shall  have  been  organized,  and  consolidated  into 
permanent  civil  forms  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  progressive 
polity,  the  genius  of  creative  art  will  arise  to  celebrate  the 
advent  of  the  impending  national  dotage,  as  indicated  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  Imaginative  Era.  Poetry 
flourishes  best  either  in  the  infancy  or  the  decay  of  the  practi- 
cal arts ;  and  being  the  highest  expression  of  the  literary  genius 
of  a  nation,  the  associated  departments  of  polite  letters  will 
receive  less  culture  in  proportion  a^  the  spirit  of  the  age  be- 
^  comes  more  scientific  and  commercial.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
scientific  spirit  to  analyze  and  to  dispel  the  chimeras  and  illu- 
sions of  the  mind,  upon  which  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
arts  establish  their  empire,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  commercial 
ideas  to  liberalize  the  mind  and  emancipate  it  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  imagination,  by  increasing  its  points  of  contact 
with  the  transactions  of  practical  life.  But  the  condition  most 
essential  to  the  progress  and  complete  development  of  Polite 
Letters  in  America,  is  the  establishment  of  fixed  and  perma- 
nent civil  and  social  institutions,  whose  oflice  it  will  be  to 
elevate  the  social  importance  of  Literature,  by  throwing  around 
its  pursuit  the  attractions  and  allurements  belonging  to  a  dig- 
nified and  independent  calling.  Authorship,  except  as  an 
amateur  accomplishment,  is  almost  unknown  in  America,  while 
in  England  and  France  it  is  honored  as  one  of  the  foremost 
institutions  of  society  and  the  most  powerful  pillars  of  the 
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state.  These  governments  offer  high  premiums  to  distin- 
guished  literary  talent,  and  their  civil  and  diplomatio  service 
is  illustrated  by  names  eminent  in  the  field  of  polite  letters; 
and  prime  ministers  and  high  cabinet  functionaries  are  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  that  unobtrusive  class  of  great  thinkers, 
who  exercise  a  more  potent  inflaence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
race  than  all  that  stars,  garters,  and  sceptred  authority  can 
exert.  In  France,  letters  were  honored  in  the  political  eleva- 
tion of  Guizot  and  Lamartine;  in  England  their  authority 
was  acknowledged  in  bestowing  political  dignities  and  the 
fasces  of  official  power  upon  Disraeli,  Bulwer,  Allison,  and 
Macaulay. 

But  this  stabilitating  of  American  institutions  will   be  the 
result  only  of  a  long  social  progress ;  and  that  high  cesthetio 
refinement  that  is  looked  for  as  one  among  its  earliest  fruits, 
must  grow  out  of  a  social  condition  based  upon  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  existing  elements  of   society.     We   admire  and 
recognize  the  beauties  of  the  elegant  arts  and  letters,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  that  native  power  and  enthusiasm  of  genius  that 
is  more  an  attribute  and  instinct  of  race  than  an  acquisition 
of  art,  and  which  rather  courts  the  labors  of  creation  than  the 
pleasures  of  imitation  ;  and  this  faculty,  if  not  original,  can 
only  be  acquired  through  the  educative  action  of  institutions 
resting  on  the  principle  of  a  subordination  of  ranks.     None 
other  than  an  aristocratic  age  and  country  could  have  produced 
the  superior  genius  of  Shakespeare ;  none  other  could  have 
been  so  full  of  the  elements  of  poetic  thoughts,  so  rich  in 
varied  historic  incident  and  heroic  action ;  so  fruitful  of  those 
great  and  commanding  characters  around  whom  national  events 
are  found  to  group  themselves ;  so  instinct  with  those  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  human  grandeur  and  power  with  which  the  ex- 
istence of  social  distinctions  are  wont  to  inspire  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.     It  is  equally  the  quality  of  aristocratic  societies 
to  inspire  as  to  foster  and  develop  the  growth  of  literary  genius 
and  taste ;  and  this  influence  is  particularly  potent  in  stimu- 
lating poetic  talent  to  an  exhibition  of  its  highest  and  noblest 
efforts.     Under  such  a  polity  civil  and  social  institutions  have 
become  fixed  and  permanent ;   civilization  has   attained  its 
meridian  splendor,  and  the  planet  of  the  national  fortune  rolls 
evenly  on  through  the  orbit  of  its  appointed  destiny.     The 
great  wheel  of  progress  is  stopped ;  the  Ultima  Thule  of  national 
greatness  has  been  attained,  and  little  else  remains  to  the  mind 
but  to  indulge  itself  in  contrasting  the  deficiency  and  degener- 
acy of  the  present  with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  past ;  and 
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under  this  state  of  intelleotual  atrophy  and  stagnation,  engen- 
dered by  conservatism  or  arbitrary  rule,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
the  imagination  to  absorb  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  ; 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  reason 
but  in  the  contingency  of  revolution.  Such  periods  are  most 
auspicious  to  the  illumination  of  the  polite  letters  and  arts,  and 
are  illustrated  by  the  force  and  grandeur  of  human  conception 
in  the  production  of  such  sublime  efforts  as  the  Divine  Comedy^ 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  literary  eminence  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  the 
question  of  race.  The  philosophy  of  history  has  established 
the  fundamental  fact,  that  ethnology  is  the  primary  basis  of 
all  social  science  ;  and  that  there  are  the  same  diversities  of 
genius  and  character  among  tribes  and  nations  as  among  in- 
dividuals, fitting  each  for  the  adoption  of  a  class  of  social  and 
political  ideas  unsuited  to  the  rest^ — Latin,  Sclavonic,  and  Teu- 
tonic, being  the  grand  archetypes  of  the  eesthetic,  practical,  and 
metaphysical  tendencies,  of  which  Italy,  France,  and  Spain — 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia — England,  Germany,  and  Scot- 
land— are  the  lesser  subdivisions  and  representatives.  And, 
deriving  the  elements  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  character 
from  the  commingling  of  all  these  varied  national  sources,  the 
natural  effect  should  be  to  render  the  genius  of  America 
eminently  composite,  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
national  amalgam  ;  but  the  English  element  became  early  the 
preponderant  vital  power  of  the  national  life,  and  all  its  qual- 
ities, active  and  speculative — all  its  features,  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual — are  referred  back  to  the  moulding  inil fences  of 
the  great  Anglo-American  original ;  and,  sharing  the  common 
fate  of  all  colonial  settlements,  its  historical  development  is 
but  an  enforced  continuation  of  the  progress,  and  a  necessary 
reflection  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  parent  state.  The 
qualities,  then,  that  distinguish  American  intellect  are  the 
mental  traits  belonging  to  the  old  Saxon  race— vigor,  sagacity, 
acuteness,  and  tact,  witb  little  of  that  imaginative  power, 
that  fine  poetic  susceptibility,  and  that  exquisite  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  taste,  that  characterizes  the  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile genius  of  the  Gothic  nations  of  southern  Euro|)e.  The 
one  is  phlegmatic  and  philosophic ;  the  other  impassioned  and 
poetic,  with  little  disposition  to  analyze,  but  with  a  decided 
impulse  to  originate  and  combine.  Hence,  the  Latin  nations 
of  Europe  hav&  been  the  perpetual  theatre  of  violent  social 
and  political  commotions ;  and,  in  France  and  Italy,  to  ideate 
and  put  into  operation  a  political  constitution  is  but  the  work 
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of  an  hour,  while  in  England  social  changes  are  slow,  and 
revolutions  rare.  With  her  moral  and  intellectual  character 
so  markedly  material,  with  conceptions  so  practical,  and  ten- 
dencies so  utilitarian,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
sesthetic  elements  of  society  could  find  adequate  utterance 
and  expansion  in  America,  excepting  through  the  possible 
progressive  character  and  influence  of  that  system  of  positive 
Ideas  that  has  enlisted  the  creative  energies,  and  absorbed  all 
the  active  and  speculative  forces  of  her  civilization,  in  the 
furthering  of  useful  and  practical  enterprises.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  race  and  climate  will  be  even  too  strong  for  the  influ- 
ence of  this  educative  process,  unless  it  be  fostered  and 
assisted  by  the  institution  of  civil  forms,  more  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  imaginative  than  the  practical  facul- 
ties :  and  there  must  be  a  special  native  endowment,  an 
original  and  inherent  aptitude  for  the  reception  and  apprecia- 
tion of  aesthetic  ideas,  before  national  genius  can  embody 
itself  in  all  the  beautiful  forms  and  graceful  conceptions  of 
creative  art.  The  Grrecian  peninsula,  which,  in  the  smallest 
geographical  limits,  exhibited  all  that  was  grandest  and 
divinest  in  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  was  the  theatre  of  an 
ingenious  and  polished  race,  which,  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  sterile  soil,  unfavorable  social  institutions,  and  a 
situation  by  tlie  sea,  inviting  to  the  pursuits  of  commercial 
enterprise,  reached  a  point  of  social  and  intellectual  progress 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And,  this  re- 
markable aesthetic  development  was  not  the  effeet^  but  the 
causcj  of  the  wonderful  Hellenic  civilization.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  original  power,  an  implanted  instinct,  an  innate 
quality  of  race,  that  was  as  strong  in  its  manifestations  in 
the  early  songs  of  Homer  as  in  the  later  and  maturer  concep- 
tions of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  In  the  grand  outlines,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  delicate  shades  of  national  character 
America  exhibits  as  marked  an  individuality  of  genius  as 
Greece  ;  but  her  moral  and  intellectual  activities  are  founded 
in  a  different  class  of  mental  faculties,  that  rather  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  more  prosaic  fields  of  philosophy  and  science 
than  in  the  primrose  paths  of  artistic  and  literary  dalliance. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  inference  must  be,  that  for  sev- 
eral centuries  to  come,  American  will  be  synonymous  with 
British  letters  ;  and  the  harp  of  the  north  will  not,  for  a  time 
cease  to  chant  the  lullaby  of  the  infant  muse  of  America  and 
the  grand  old  mother,  seated  on  her  solitary  rook,  by  the  sea 
and  watching  with  increasing  and  kindling  interest  the  un- 
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folding  of  the  youthful  powers  of  the  hopefulest  scion  of  her 
house,  i^ill  know  that  when  her  raoe  is  run,  and  the  fires  of 
her  intellectuality  have  ceased  to  illumine  the  world,  the 
glory  of  her  genius,  and  the  grandeur  and  lustre  of  her  renown, 
will  he  revived  and  perpetuated  in  the  splendors  of  that 
wonderful  young  cwilization  that  has  kindled  its  fires  on  the 
shores  of  the   western  world. 


AET,  VI.-llllTON  AND  MACAULAY. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Milton  and 
Macaulay.  They  are  both  what  are  vulgarly  called  represen- 
tative men — representatives  alike  of  the  ultra-liberal  doctrines 
of  the  Puritans,  Independents,  and  Infidels,  and  of  the  vulgar 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Moreover,  Macaulay  has  written  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  life,  works,  and  character  of  Milton, 
which  shows  that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
between  them  as  to  political,  moral,  and  religious  subjects. 
These  reasons  suffice  to  show  (though  many  others  might  be 
adduced)  that  they  form  properly  the  subject  of  the  same  essay. 
The  opinions  of  the  one  throw  great  light  on  the  opinions  of 
the  other  ;  and  the  opinions,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  the  two 
will  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  that  progrei^sive  philos- 
ophy in  church  and  state  that  be<^an  with  moderate  reforms, 
but  which  threatens  to  culminate  in  anarchy  and  free  love.  A 
philosophy  which  proposes  liberty  per  se,  unrestricted  and  un- 
limiteJ,  as  the  moral  summum  bonunij  the  social  panacea  that 
is  to  heal  or  prevent  all  the  ills  that  humanity  has  hitherto 
been  heir  to ;  a  philosophy  directly  at  war  with  all  govern- 
ment, for  all  government  restricts,  lessens,  or  takes  away 
liberty.  If  liberty,  of  itself,  be  a  good,  then  government  is 
an  evil,  because  it  is  the  negative  of  liberty.  It  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  wise  men  of  the  last  four  centuries, 
that  liberty  and  government  were  each  dire  and  unmitigated 
evils,  standing  to  itself,  each  evil  per  se,  and  each  good  where 
duly  combined  and  balanced.  To  say  liberty  is  a  good  is  ab- 
surdly false  and  charlatanism.  Yet  we  assert  (and  we  invite 
controversy,  and  defy  successful  denial) — we  assert,  that  for 
the  last  hundred  years  this  dogma,  that  '*  liberty  is  a  good,'' 
embraces  and  expresses  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  ethical,  social,  economical,  and  political  philosophy  taught 
by  the.  leaders  of  human  progress,  and  accepted  as  true  by 
their  deluded  followers.  They  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
proving  our  assertion  by  embodying  their  faith  and  their  phi- 
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losophy  in  two  words,  "  Laissez  faire,"  or,  "  Let  alone."  For 
fear  we  should  not  discover  the  ass's  ears  under  the  phi- 
losopher's garb,  they  have  plainly  and  distinctly  *'  written 
themselves  down  asses."  We  have  been  making  this  charge 
now,  in  a  thousand  forms,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  cannot 
provoke  denial,  much  less  excite  controversy.  And,  for  why  ? 
Why,  because,  they  see  and  feel  that  our  charge  is  true,  and 
that  denial  would    but    call  attention   to  their   stupendous 

folly. 

We  take  up  two  of  the  most  distinguished  jack-o'-thc 
lanterns  of  this  philosophy,  in  order,  by  exposing  them,  to 
deter  all  prudent  and  sensible  people  from  pursuing  any  longer 
such  false  lights.  We  have  a  right  to  speak  plainly,  candidly, 
and  contemptuously,  of  a  philosophy  which,  denounced  con- 
tinuously by  us  for  ten  years,  has  not  found  one  single  cham- 
pion to  enter  the  lists  in  its  defence.  The  subject  is  one  of 
momentous  importance  to  all  mankind;  mixes  itself  up  in  all 
the  transactions  of  history  and  of  every-day  life,  and  cannot 
be  ignored  or  avoided  by  any  one  who  wrires  understand ingly 
about  human  affairs.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Milton  :  "  What  we 
know  of  Milton's  domestic  relations  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women  ;  and  there  appears 
in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  females, 
as  subordinate  and  inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters 
might  not  brt-ak  the  rank,  he  suffered  them  to  be  depressed  by 
a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He  thought  women  made 
only  for  obedience,  and  man  only  for  rebellion."  Milton  was 
a  man  of  good  family,  and  educated  at  great  expense.  In 
the  circle  in  which  he  was  born,  educated,  and  in  which  he 
associated,  women  were  tenderly  and  delicately  treated,  and 
well  educated.  He  was  a  teacher  himself,  fond  of  teaching. 
Besides,  he  owed  a  heavier  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  daucrhters 
than  ever  did  other  man.  Tliey  supplied  him  the  place  of 
eyes,  and  continually  and  laboriously  read  to  him  for  almost 
twenty  years  ;  yet  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  learn  to  write. 
They  married  low,  poor,  and  ignorant  men.  Cromwell  was 
brutal  in  his  nature,  but  like  the  brute  he  loved  his  offsprin<'. 
Milton  was  lower  than  the  brute  ;  and  we  can  find  no  epithet 
by  which  justly  to  characterize  him.  His  first  wife  deserted 
him  in  a  month,  and  he  lived  unhappily  with  his  last. 

Mr.  Macaulay  makes  some  newly  discovered  works  of  Mil- 
ton, the  occasion  of  his  essay.  In  this  review  he  says :  '^  Some 
of  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  avows  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited considerable  amazement,  particularly  his  Arianism  and 
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his  notions  on  the  snhject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can  soarcely 
conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  Paradise  Lost  with- 
out suspecting  him  of  the  former  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life,  ought  to  he 
startled  at  the  latter.  The  opinions  which  he  has  expressed 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  think,  have  caused 
more  just  surprise."  What  those  opinions  are  we  know  not, 
hut  infer  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  language  that  they  were  even 
more  objectionable  than  his  Arianism  and  his  defence  of  polyg- 
amy. Milton  wrote  a  defence  of  the  regicides,  in  which  he 
eulogizes  the  usurpation  and  despotism  of  Cromwell,  while 
having  ever  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  largest  liberty. 
He  was  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  base  prostitution  of 
his  pen  and  his  principles,  and  got  only  twenty  pounds  for  his 
Paradise  Lost.  He  played  spaniel  in  accepting  the  place  of 
secretary  under  the  despot  Cromwell,  as  readily  as  he  had 
played  criminal  in  attempting  to  justify  the  cold-blooded 
murdering  of  a  mild  sovereign,  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
pious  Christian,  for  such  was  Charles  I. 

Mr.  Macaulay  distinctly  admits  all  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  public  and  private  character  of  Milton,  and 
insinuates,  at  least,  more  charges  of  his  own,  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  write  as  follows  :  "  We  intend  to  take  advantage 
of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and  while  this  memorial  of  a 
great  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Nor,  we  are 
convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our  readers  blame  us,  if,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time  from  the 
topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all  love  and  reverence^ 
the  genitis  and  the  virtues  of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  literature,  and  the 
martyr  of  English  liberty  !  "  When  did  he  play  martyr  for 
liberty — when  he  sacrificed  her  cause,  took  office  under 
Cromwell,  and  lauded  his  military  despotism,  or  when  he 
pocketed  a  thousand  pounds  for  defending  the  regicides  ?  His 
wonderful  genius  and  learning  but  add  a  darker  shade  of  tur- 
pitude to  the  prostitution  of  his  pen.  Treason,  by  the  univer- 
sal consent  of  mankind,  has  ever  been  considered  and  treated 
as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  When  murder  is  superadded  to 
treason,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  Yet,  murderers  as  were  the 
regicides,  for  they  did  not  observe  even  the  forms  of  law,  they 
might  plead  palliatives  and  excuses  which  Milton,  their  advo- 
cate, could  not  offer.     They  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat — 
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**Tliey  were  in  blood  steptin  so  far, 
That  returning  were  more  tedious  than  go  o'er. 


>ff 


To  retreat  was  impossible.  They  must  mnrder  their  king  to 
save  their  own  lives.  Milton  could  offer  no  excuse  of  this 
kind. 

That  Macaulay  should  admire  him,  and  laud  his  virtues, 
which  no  one  else  has  discovered,  is  not  wonderful,  when  we 
reflect  that  he  (Macaulay)  considers  always  as  virtues  what 
other  men  deem  the  basest  of  crimes.  The  eulogist  of  Crom- 
well, ^Yarren  Hastings,  Michiavel,  Clive,  and  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  the  defamer  of  William  Penn,  was  the  very  man  to  make 
a  saint  of  Milton.  Like  Milton,  he  was  envious,  iealous,  and 
devoid  of  moral  or  religious  principle,  sentiment,  or  feeling. 
Like  Milton,  his  love  of  liberty  was  a  mere  device  to  pull  down 
all  above  him  to  his  own  level,  and  to  oppress  all  below  him. 
The  instincts  of  the  gentleman  or  Christian  neither  ever  felt 
for  a  moment  in  their  lives.  They  are  wholly  without  the  pale 
of  honor,  and  have  no  title  to  notice,  except  for  their  capacity 
for  mischief.  Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  the  mean,  envious, 
little-hearted  Milton,  is  equally  applicable  to  Macaulay.  "Mil-* 
ton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an  envious 
hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independence ;  in 
petulance,  impatience  of  control,  and  pride  disdainful  of  superi- 
ority. Ho  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and  prelates  in  the 
church  ;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to  obey.  It 
is  to  be  suspected  that  his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy 
rather  than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much  the  love  of 
liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority."  This  is  a  just  character 
of  not  only  Milton  and  Macaulay,  but  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
demagogues  who,  in  Europe  and  America,  are  bawling  out- for 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Give  them  power,  and  they 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  promoted  ne- 
gro-driver on  a  sugar  plantation. 

Macaulay  is  not  merely  a  misanthrope,  but  he  hates  religion, 
virtue,  morality,  law,  and  order,  as  much  as  he  hates  man- 
kind. Every  pap^e  that  he  writes  is  filled  with  envy ,  jealousy, 
and  malignity.  When  not  disparaging  virtue,  he  is  busy  in 
extenuating  vice.  He  seems  to  feel  that  he  can  only  exalc 
himself  on  the  ruins  of  others.  Church  and  state,  kings,  bish- 
ops, and  noblemen,  he  would. bring  down  to  his  own  level  in 
power  and  privilege,  hoping,  by  his  learning  and  talents,  to 
stand  above  them  in  reputation.  He  proposes  to  combine  the 
landed  and  moneyed  interests,  and  form  a  government  of  the 
middle  classes.     For  the  great  mass,  the  laboring  class,  he  has 
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no  care.  They  should  have  no  voice  or  inflaeDce  in  govern- 
ment whatever.  They  should  he  outlawed,  and  outlawed  they 
have  been.  Yet  the  false,  hypooritical,  and  pretended  friends 
of  liberty,  like  Macaulay,  may  rue  the  day  when  they  stripped 
the  poor  of  their  only  natural  friends,  guardians,  and  representa- 
tives, a  king  with  ^e  power  and  the  will  to  protect  them,  a 
feudal  nobility  jealous  of  their  rights  and  cherishing  them  as 
children,  a  church  richly  endowed,  watching  over  and  taking 
care  of  them  as  faithfully  as  the  shepherd  guards  his  flock  ; 
whose  chief  offence  was,  like  Robin  Hood's,  that  "  it  robbed 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor  ;"  and  stripped  them,  too,  not  only 
of  their  friends  and  guardians,  but  of  their  property  also,  by 
confiscating  church  lands,  cutting  down  the  royal  forests,  and 
ploughing  up  the  public  commons. 

The  middle  classes  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  laboring 
class,  not  only  from  petty  pride  of  place,  but  because  their  in- 
terests antagonize.  The  middle  class  live  by  exploitating  the 
laboring  class,  by  getting  out  of  them  a  great  deal  of  labor  for 
a  very  little  pay.  To  carry  on  this  screwing  process  of  ex- 
ploilation  the  better,  you  put  the  government  solely  in  the 
hands  of  this  property  class,  and  thus  organize  and  combine 
capital  so  as  to  give  it  unlimited  and  despotic  power  over  labor. 
In  all  the  ordinary  and  normal  relations  of  society,  there  are 
natural  checks  interposed  by  Providence  quite  sufficient  to 
limit  and  regulate  the  power  of  the  superior  over  the  dependant. 
Self-interest  and  domestic  affection  are  the  natural  checks  to 
the  authority  and  power  of  kings,  of  feudal  masters,  of  parents, 
and  of  husbands.  The  English  government  has  become  the 
most  ingeniously  contrived  machine  for  human  torture;  placed 
in  hands  whose  interests  and  feelings  incline  them  to  use  it  for 
purposes  of  torture. 

You  congratulated  yourselves,  you  conservative  whigs  of 
England,  that  you  had  made  your  wolves  guardians  over  your 
lambs ;  but  the  intolerable  rule  and  exploitation  of  capital 
seem  about  to  convert  your  lambs  into  lions.  Outlawed  by 
government,  they  have  formed  a  government  of  their  own. 
Left  without  care  or  protection,  without  a  single  valuable 
right  by.  their  rulers,  they  have  resolved  to  vindicate  their  own 
rights,  and  to  rule  and  protect  themselves.  Yesterday  the 
trade-unions  were  but  a  speck  in  your  social  horizon  ;  to-day, 
they  number  600,000  members,  and  the  fate  of  Dublin,  of 
Glasgow,  of  London,  and  probably  half  the  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  is  in  their  hands.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
for  October,  1859,  thus  describes  some  of  the  effects  of  the  lato 
strike  in  London ; 
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<*  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  fifiots  of  the  strike,  as  far  us  ihcy  are 
open  to  public  observation  None  of  us  will  soon  forget  the  altered  aspect  of 
the  metropolis  thii<  autumn,  while  the  most  precious  weeks  of  the  year  were 
passing  away  over  unfinished  contracts  anl  suspended  works,  for  wtiich  there 
was  already  too  little  time,  before  the  shortened  days  and  winter  rams  should 
stop  out-door  labor.  None  of  us  will  soon  forget  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
deserted  edifices  standing  roofless,  or  of  great  scaffoldings,  lately  Fwarming  with 
busy  and  prosperous  workmen,  and  now  exhibiting  two  or  three  laborers, 
almost  lost  among  the  poles  and  plauks,  and  looking  round  in  dread  of  the 
scouts  of  the  conterence." 

We  observed  lately  a  letter  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  written  to  an 
American,  in  which  he  expressed  distrust  of  the  permanency 
of  American  institutions,  in  consequence  of  our  free  sufTrage 
system.  There  is  no  free  suffrage  at  the  South,  for  only  whites 
vote,  and  negroes  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  common 
laboring  class.  At  the  North  we  had  thought,  until  lately, 
that  Mr.  Macaulay's  predictions  would  prove  true.  We  now 
believe  that  strikes  and  trade-unions  will  anticipate  free  suf- 
frage in  the  work  of  destruction  and  anarchy.  Capital  in  Eng. 
land  and- the  North,  can  and  does  buy  up  enough  votes  at  the 
public  polls  to  control  elections,  but  it  cannot  enter  the  trade- 
union  clubs  and  conventions,  and  buy  up  votes  there.  This 
"  government  within  a  government"  is  portentous  of  disas- 
trous change,  for  it  is  constitut43d  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
nation  that,  maddened  by  sordid,  vulgar  tyranny  and  exaction, 
will  **  gather  courage  from  despair,"  We  think  trade-unions 
in  England,  where  labor  is  not  represented,  eminently  proper, 
and  the  English  laborer  who  does  not  join  them,  a  cowardly 
traitor  to  his  class. 

The  weak,  plausible,  and  gentlemanly  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  in  giving  in  his  commentaries  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Engli:*h  liberty,  reverses  the  truth,  mistakes  slave- 
ry to  capital  for  liberty,  and  boasts  of  constitutional  changes, 
each  of  which  stripped  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  laboring 
class,  of  more  and  more  of  their  rights  and  protection,  until 
under  William  and  Mary  the  Bank  was  chartered,  and  thus  the 
moneyed  class  wedded  to  the  landed  class,  and  the  fini:<hing 
touch  given  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  system  of  humin  torture.  All 
this  Blackstone  mistakes  and  describes  as  the  regular  advance 
and  final  perfection  of  English  liberty.  A  curse  up  )n  such  lib- 
erty !  We  have  handled  this  subject  somewhat  in  detail  in 
*•  Cannibals  All,"  and  will  say  no  more  about  it  here.  We  wish 
to  show  that  Milton's  talents  were  various  as  his  learning,  and 
despite  of  his  great  pride,  he  knew  as  well  how  to  *'  bend  the 
supple  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning" — 
how  to  flatter  the  powerful,  as  to  vilify  the  downfallen.     This 
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"  martyr  to  liberty y^  in  his  defence  of  the  regicide,  thus  addres- 
ses his  master,  Cromwell: 

'*  We  urere  left  to  onraelTra.  the  whole  Dational  interests  fell  into  your  bftnds, 
And  sabsists  only  in  your  abilities.  To  your  yirtues.  oyerpowtring  and  resist- 
less. ev«ry  man  gives  wsy,  exe^-pt  some  who,  without  equal  qunlifications,  as- 
pire to  equal  honors  ;  who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  great-crthnn  their  own, 
or  who  have  got  to  learn  that  in  the  Cfialition  of  human  society  nothing  is  more 
pleasing  to  God  or  more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should 
nave  the  sot*- reign  power.  Snch,  sir,  are  you,  by  general  oonft^Rsion  ;  such  are 
the  things  achieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and  roost  glorious  of  our  countrymen, 
the  director  of  our  pnblic  councils,  the  lender  of  unconqnered  armifs,  the  father 
of  your  country  ;  for  by  that  title  does  every  good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and 
▼ofuntary  praise.  *' 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks  of  this  passage  (which  is  much  weak- 
ened by  translation  from  the  Latin),  "  Cessar,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not  more  servile  or  more 
elegant  flattery." 

The  laws  of  every  country  have  treated  treason  as  the  great- 
est of  crimes,  and  the  law  but  expresses  the  universal  opinion 
and  feeling  of  mankind.  When  murder  and  regicide  are  su- 
peradded to  treason,  it  is  but  treason  still.  No  moral  code, 
no  government  could  continue  to  exis^t  if  it  were  once  admit- 
ted that  any  circumstance  could  justify  treason  or  regicide. 
Law  must  bind  all  or  none.  To  admit  that  the  subject,  under 
any  circumstances,  may  violate  the  law,  is  to  put  the  individ- 
ual above  the  law  ;  to  give  up  the  weal  of  society  to  the  ca- 
prices of  private  judgment.  A  high  expediency,  a  dire  neces- 
sity, a  certainty  of  bettering  the  condition  of  society,  may 
extenuate,  but  cannot  justify  such  acts.  Mr.  Macaulay 
attempts  to  justify  the  regicides  of  England,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  they  but  aggregated  the  evils  which  they  attempted 
to  remove  ;  although  he  shows  that  their  conduct  was  as  grossly 
inexpedient  as  it  wa.s  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  He  shows, 
too,  that  they  did  not  act  as  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
as  mere  private  murderers,  violating  as  grossly  the  feelings, 
wishes,  and  opinicms  of  the  people,  as  the  laws  of  God  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  He  carefully  divests  the  cause 
of  the  regicides  of  every  extenuating  circumstance,  and  forth- 
with turns  round  not  only  to  laud  them  but  to  eulogize  Milton, 
who  C(K)lly  and  dispassionately,  for  the  mere  sake  of  filthy  lucre, 
turns  his  back  on  his  cherished  principles,  on  tiuth,  country, 
morality,  religion,  and  God,  and  writes  in  defence  of  those  regi- 
cides. We  give  his(Macaulay's)  false,  libellous,  and  flimsy  lan- 
guage :  "We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  ;  not  because  the  constitution  exempts  the  king  from 
responsibility,  for  we  know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  ex- 
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cellent,  have  their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peca- 
liar  interest  in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sen- 
tence describes  him  with  perfect  justice  as  '  a  tyrant,  a  traitor, 
a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,'  but  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  measure  was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom." 
This  offspring  of  a  Puritan  out  of  a  Quaker,  Macanlay,  hates 
Charles  because  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  He 
knew— every  man  in  Christendom  knows — ^that  Charles,  like 
Louis  XVI.,  died  a  martyr  to  his  leniency,  to  his  amiableness, 
to  his  piety,  to  his  many  virtues.  He  knew  that  if  Charles 
had  been  a  tyrant,  like  Henry  YHI.  and  Elizabeth,  or  Louis 
XVI.  a  tyrant  like  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  "  turba  mobilium 
qtiirilum^^  would  have  been  kept  in  order.  He  knew  that 
Charles  and  Louis  died  martyrs  to  their  amiable  qualities. 
Crime  and  vulgarity  have  been  rioting  in  rule  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  but  "  the  end  is  not  yet !"  Hacaulays  and  Mil- 
tons,  and  Gromwells  and  Bonapartes,  will,  after  a  while,  sub- 
side to  their  due  level,  and  gentlemen  and  Christians  will 
come  up.  In  the  cause  of  truth,  of  honor,  of  religion,  of  gov- 
ernment and  morality,  we  have  only  broken  in  on  the  tenor 
of  an  issue  to  denounce  this  gifted  defamer,  Babington  Macau- 
lay.     We  continue  the  quotation  : 

"  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage.  His  heir,  to  whom  the 
allegiance  of  every  royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was  at  large.  The  I^res* 
byttirians  could  never  have  been  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  &ther.  They  had  no 
such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son.  The  great  body  of  the  people  also  contemplated 
that  proceeding  with  feelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  government 
coula  venture  to  outrage. 

**  Bnt  thoagh  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regicides  blameable,  that  of  Milton 
appears  to  us  in  a  very  different  light.  The  deed  was  done ;  it  could  not  be  nn- 
done.  The  evil  was  incurred,  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possi- 
ble. We  condemn  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  surrendering  to  popular 
opinion ;  but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  wishing  to  change  that  opmion. 
l*he  very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained  us  from  committing  the  act, 
would  have  led  us,  after  it  had  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the  ravings 
of  servility  and  superstition.  For  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that  the 
thine  had  not  been  done  while  the  people  disapproved  it  But  for  the  sake  of 
public  liberty  we  should  also  have  wisned  the  people  to  approve  of  it  after  it 
was  done." 

"We  are  at  loss  to  conceive  what  servility  there  was  in  de- 
nouncing the  murderers  of  the  king,  who  commemded  the  army, 
and  were  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  conscience  from  punish- 
ing with  death  all  who  complained  of  their  course  ;  nor  among 
the  royal  party,  who  were  enlightened  gentlemen,  have 
we  ever  read  of  any  ravings  of  superstition.  Those  ravings 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  canting  hypocrite  Cromwell,  and 
his  ignorant  and  cruel  followers. 

Liberty  and  anarchy  are  synonymous.     The  one  derived 
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from  the  Latin  the  other  from  the  Greek.  The  one  asserts  an 
idea,  directly  and  positively ;  the  other  asserts  precisely  the 
same  idea  indirectly  and  negatively.  "Absence  of  rule, 
restraint,  or  government,"  is  a  full  and  exact  definition  of 
each  term.  Yet  everybody  falsely  pretends  to  love  liberty, 
and  everybody  abases  anarchy.  Milton  and  Macaulay  hated 
liberty  as  cordially  as  any  men  who  ever  lived.  So  far  they 
were  right.  But  they  sinned  in  going  farther — "  Better  to 
rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven"  was  the  feeling  uppermost 
at  all  times  with  each  of  them — ^which  controlled  their  con- 
duct and  guided  their  pens.  Milton,  every  one  can  see, 
pours  his  whole  soul  into  his  hero,  Satan,  and  plainly 
"  wishes  he  were  such  a  man,"  and  Macaulay's  admiration  for 
Warren  Hastings,  Cromwell,  Machiavel,  and  Csesar  Borgia, 
shows  clearly  enough  that  he  thought  that  power,  however  ob- 
tained and  however  wielded,  was  desirable  above  all  things. 
Both  longed  for  the  despot's  power,  in  order  to  play  the  tyrant's 
part. 

There  was  quite  as  striking  a  likeness  between  the  intellect 
and  attainments  of  Milton  and  Macaulay,  as  between  their 
t^empers  and  dispositions.  They  were  two  of  the  most  learned 
writers  that  England  has  produced,  and  were  equally  remark- 
able for  the  readiness  with  which  they  commanded  and  em- 
ployed their  learning.  Their  vast  storehouses  of  knowledge 
were  systematically  arranged,  and  memory  supplied  recollec- 
tion on  the  moment  with  whatever  article  was  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use.  Yet,  while  memory  and  learning  constituted 
their  chiefests  merits,  they  also  occasioned  their  greatest  de- 
fects. Had  they  been  less  learned,  they  would  have  been 
more  logical,  wise,  and  philosophic.  So  much  knowledge  could 
not  be  thoroughly  digested  and  assimilated  even  by  minds  as 
great  as  theirs.  No  men  employed  learning  more  appro- 
priately, but  still  they  used  it  as  learning — as  the  thoughts  of 
other  people,  not  of  themselves.  They  icmployed  too  much 
time  in  reading  and  commenting,  too  little  in  reflecting  and 
forgetting.  Knowledge  is  not  mastered  until  it  is  forgotten. 
Only  then  has  it  become  our  own,  and  added  to  the  growth  of 
our  minds,  as  digested  food  adds  io  the  growth  of  our  bodies. 
The  highest  order  of  intellects,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Coesar, 
and  Washington,  show  their  knowledge  only  in  its  results,  not 
in  its  gross,  undigested  form.  These  men  had  not  learned 
more  from  books  than  they  could  thoroughly  generalize,  digest, 
assimilate,  and  forget.  Observation  teaches  wisdom  better 
than  books,  because  it  supplies  us  with  truths  only,  while 
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books  give  us  but  half  truths,  and  these  disoolorod,  distorted, 
and  perverted.  The  observant  man  reasons  from  correct  data 
or  premises,  and  comes  to  correct  conclusions.  The  reading 
man  from  false  premises,  and  arrives  at  false  conclusions. 

No  men,  so  learned  as  Milton  and  Hacaulay,  ever  pos^^essed 
greater  intellectual  abilities.  Ordinary  minds  would  have 
been  saflbcated  and  paralyzed  by  such  a  weight  of  knowledge. 

Of  the  writings  of  Milton  we  shall  say  little,  because  the 
world  has  long  since  passed  judgment  on  them ;  and  in  the 
long  run  the  judgment  of  the  world,  as  to  the  merits  of  books, 
is  always  correct. 

Although  Macaulay  was  neither  logical,  wise,  nor  philosophic ; 
although  his  thoughts  are  neither  mature  nor  profound,  nor  his 
judgment  good;  although  he  was  ill-natured,  partial,  and  prej- 
udiced ;  although  he  was  bigoted  in  his  hatreds,  and  without 
love  or  reverence  for  anything ;  although  his  mind  is  one-sided 
and  skeptical ;  nevertheless  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  authors 
of  the  age.  Were  his  writings  only  valuable  as  a  storehouse 
of  choice  and  elegant  learning  they  would  well  repay  perusal 
and  study.  But  no  man  introduces  learning  with  better  taste 
and  judgment,  or  wields  it  with  more  power.  Besides,  other 
people's  thoughts  always  occasion  new  or  further  thought  with 
him.  He  is  replete  with  original,  plausible,  though  half« 
matured  thought,  and  is  always  suggestive,  though  rarely 
truthful  or  profound.  He  delights  to  startle  his  readers  with 
violent  contrasts  and  verbal  antithesis.  His  characters  are 
like  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  The  opposite  and  conlSict- 
ing  qualities  with  which  he  dresses  them  all  up,  completely 
neutralize  each  other  and  leave  no  credible  or  comprehensible 
character  at  all.  He  paints  only  with  strong  colors,  and  em* 
ploys  no  delicate  shading.  Moral  qualities,  with  him,  do  not, 
as  in  real  life,  gradually  meet,  run  into,  and  qualify  one  an- 
other ;  but  his  men  are  both  devils  and  angels  at  the  same 
time :  each  one  "  5161  impary^  "  his  own  antithesis  !"  To  sus- 
tain his  sensation  style  of  writing  he  is  obliged  to  pervert  the 
facts  of  history  and  the  characters  of  men,  and  he  does  it  with 
as  little  scruple  and  as  much  sangfroid  as  the  boy  who  kills 
the  worm  to  bait  his  hook.  He  is  too  prejudiced,  too  impa- 
tient, too  conceited  and  dogmatical,  to  follow  out  a  long  train 
of  reasoning.  He  revels  in  bold  assertion,  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, ingenious  illustration,  brilliant  rhetoric  and  eloquent  dec- 
lamation. With  these  he  confuses,  confounds,  captivates, 
overpowers,  and  carries  along  his  readers.  He  so  excites  their 
admiration  as  to  disqualify  tbem  for  cool  and  deliberate  refleo- 
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tion.  He  dethrones  their  judgments  and  enthrones  their  pas- 
sions  and  prejudices.  He  is  irresistible  on  jfirst  reading.  His 
splendid  paradoxes,  his  boldness,  his  audacity,  his  very  out- 
rageousness,  hurry  us  along  and  leave  no  time  for  thought  or 
criticism.  When  our  admiration  lias  cooled  down,  and  reflec- 
tion comes  to  the  aid  of  judgment,  if  we  give  him  a  second 
reading,  we  readily  detect  the  arts  that  have  imposed,  and  in- 
dignantly reject  his  conclusions,  while  we  continue  to  admire 
his  audacity,  his  learning  and  his  genius. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  attempted  to  write  history 
was  not  strange,  for  with  pen  at  least,  he  was  just  that  con- 
ceited, self-assured,  bold  man,  to  attempt  anything.  That  the 
people  of  England  or  America  should  have  expected  a  reliable 
history  from  him,  shows  that  he  had  so  excited  their  imagina- 
tion, and  kept  their  admiration  at  such  fever  heat,  as  to  leave 
them  neither  time  nor  capacity  to  reflect  on,  weigh  and  criti- 
cise what  he  had  written.  His  pretended  history  is  the  out- 
pouring of  bitter,  malignant,  revengeful  hatreds  end  prejudices 
-—a  studied,  elaborate  and  ingenious  perversion  of  truth. 

At  first  view,  the  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  social  and 
political  doctrines,  or  to  speak  more  comprehensively,  his  mor- 
al philosophy,  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.  He  was  in  his 
opinions  farther  behind  the  age  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 
His  philosophy  was  that  of  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 
Ho  firmly  believed  that  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  strip- 
ping royalty  of  its  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  leaving  to  it 
only  its  palace,  its  name  and  its  salary,  the  investing  with  su- 
preme power  the  House  of  Commons,  the  representation  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  wedding  of  the  moneyed  interest  to  the 
landed  interest  by  the  creation  of  the  bank,  and  the  out- 
lawing of  the  laboring  class,  ushered  in  a  social  and  political 
millenninm. 

He  was  too  busy  with  b<x)ks,  too  immersed  in  the  past  to 
observe  and  reflect  on  the  present.  He  saw  not,  or  heeded 
not,  the  every-day  vulgar  world  around  him.  It  was  a  spec- 
tacle and  a  study  unworthy  such  a  scholar  as  he.  Every-day 
characters  and  every-day  events  might  be  observed,  described 
and  chronicled  by  stump  orator  politicians  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors, but  the  historian  Macaulay  looked  back  only  to  what  time 
had  rendered  classical.  The  dullest  member  of  a  trade-union 
in  any  provincial  town  of  England  understood  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  wants,  feelings,  inten^sts  and  sufferings 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  better  than  he.  Everything  seemed 
peaceful,  quiet,  happy  and  prosperous,  because  he  thought  the 
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oonstitution  and  laws  of  England  were  perfect,  and  that  there- 
fore everybody  oaght  to  be  contented  and  prosperoas.  Every- 
body  W8LS  free,  free  to  get  what  employment  he  pleased,  to  fol- 
low what  trade,  business  or  profession  he  pleased,  to  ask  sach 
wages,  fees,  or  profits,  as  he  pleased,  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
and  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  pleased  ;  why  surely  here 
was  a  political  millenium ;  and  everybody  might,  if  he  exerted 
himself,  become  independent  and  live  widiout  labor.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  laboring  class,  their  liber- 
ties and  immunities,  and  exemption  from  cruel  treatment  and 
hardships  of  all  kinds,  show  that  he  thought  the  people  in  a 
most  happy  condition,  and  their  complaints  wholly  unfounded. 
All  the  while  the  laborers  unanimously  declared  that  their  con- 
dition was .  intolerable,  that  they  were  starvmg,  and  many 
cried  out  for  '^  Bread  or  Blood !"  The  literary  man  of  Europe, 
every  man  of  genius,  whether  poet,  novelist,  clergyman,  politi- 
cian or  philosopher,  except  Mr.  Macaulay,  declared,  and  con- 
tinues to  declare,  that  the  laborers  tell  truth,  and  in  substance 
re-echo  ihe  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle :  <<  There  must  be  a  new 
world,  if  there  is  to  be  muoh  longer  any  world  at  all !" 

We  have  unwittingly  and  unexpectedly  hit  upon  the  true 
reasons  of  his  popularity  with  government.  He  was  a  stanch 
defender  and  advocate  of  the  present  state  of  things,  a  con- 
servative in  practice,  although  an  anarchist  in  theory.  His 
defence  of  revolution,  treason,  rebellion,  and  anarchy,  in  the 
times  of  Charles  H.  and  James  H.,  and  his  eulogies  of  the 
regicides,  of  Milton  and  of  Cromwell,  may  well  be  forgiven 
by  a  government  which  grew  out  of  the  crimes,  treasons,  revo- 
lutions, and  rebellions,  which  he  vindicates  and  justifies.  His 
radicalism  vanishes  as  he  approaches  his  own  day,  just  as 
Cromwell's  republicanism  disappeared  with  the  Protectorate, 
and  Milton's  patriotism  melted  before  a  bribe  of  money  and  of 
place. 

Words,  written,  printed,  and  disseminated  in  books,  are  ac- 
tions— actions  that  often  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind, 
far  more  and  far  longer  than  the  devastations  of  armies.  The 
elder  Napoleon  for  twenty  years  deluged  Europe  with  blood. 
He  was  scarcely  dead  ere  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted  healed 
up,  and  not  a  scar  or  a  furrow  was  left  to  tell  of  his  devasta- 
tions. It  is  now  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  Luther  wrote, 
and  his  writings  to-day  as  powerfully  influence,  affect  and  con- 
trol mankind,  as  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Milton  and 
Macaulay's  lives  and  actions  are  their  writings,  and  they  mast 
be  considered  gaod  or  bad  men,  according  to  the  influence  of 
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those  books  in  promoting  or  retarding  human  morality,  reli- 
gion, law,  government  and  general  happiness  and  prosperity. 
We  believe  that  their  writings  are  calculated  to  affeot  injuri- 
ously the  morals,  the  religion,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  learning  and  gifted 
with  wonderful  genius,  they  have  made  a  bad  use  of  their 
talents,  and  should  be  classed  as  bad,  though  great  men. 


ART.  VII.-IDrLS  OF  THE  KING,  BY  ALFRED  TENNISON.'D.  C.  L. 

POET  LAUREATE. 

We  presume,  from  its  Greek  root,  that  the  author  means 
by  Idyls  J  "  tales  or  stories."  "  The  King"  is  that  fabulous 
creature  of  romance,  "  Arthur  of  England."  Why^  of  all  other 
real  or  fictitious  characters,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  called  The  King,  we  know  not.  Surely,  the 
love-sick  and  humiliated  condition  in  which  our  author  leaves 
him,  is  not  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  royal  grandeur.  Kings 
should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Amiable  weaknesses  some- 
times adorn  private  character,  but  they  are  almost  crimes  in 
princes.  The  title  of  a  book  has,  or  should  have,  but  one  ob- 
ject ;  to  inform  us  of  its  subject.  A  title  that  conveys  no  in- 
formation, but  merely  excites  curiosity,  is  a  miserable  conceit 
and  affectation— or  worse,  a  wretched  lure.  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
a  great  genius,  a  poet  by  birth  ;  but  he  belongs  to  the  Lake 
School,  and  has  been  spoiled  by  education.  Like  all  that 
school,  he  affects  the  manner  of  the  dimpled,  lisping,  simper- 
ing miss,  just  turned  out  from  the  boarding-school.  Of  all 
affectations  the  affectation  of  simplicity  is  the  most  disgusting. 
Yet  with  such  poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  affectation,  for  they  in  part  cloak 
their  natural  inherent  dullness  and  simplicity,  by  an  artificial 
simplicity  which  seems  to  say  to  the  reader,  '^  We  could  do 
better  if  we  chose  ;  our  folly  is  only  affected!"  This  "  play- 
ing the  fool,"  or  what  is  far  better,  being  tlie  fool,  is  indispen- 
sable to  great  success  in  our  age  of  universal  suffrage  and 
cheap  books ;  but  Mr.  Tennyson  is  no  fool,  but  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  noble  sentiments.  A  Dickens,  a  Wordsworth,  or 
an  N.  P.  Willis,  will  beat  him  all  hollow  at  playing  the  fool, 
because  they  are  <<  to  the  manner  bom."  Besides,  the  million 
require  a  sort  of  penitentiary  literature  like  Dickens'.  They 
gloat  over  the  foul,  the  vulgar,  the  loathsome,  the  criminal, 
the  agrarian,  the  skeptical,  and  the  infidel ;  and  prefer  reading 
police  reports  to  any  other  kind  of  reading.  « Mr.  Tennyson  is 
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not  familiar  with  such  things,  is  not  qualified  to  write  for  the 
masses,  for  he  is  eminently  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  conservative,  and  a  Christian.     He  should  write  up  to 
the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  the  principle^,  the  failh,  of  the  se- 
lect few  to  whose  circle  he  belongs,  not  down  to  the  capacities 
of  the  stupid  crowd.     Rhymes  for  (he  Pvopie,  nursery  tales 
after  the  manner  of  Baron  Munchausen^  or  the     Arabian 
Nights^  Entertainments^  are  themes  not  suited  to   his  pen. 
An  imitative,  artificial  mannerism  levels  genius  with  medioc- 
rity.    Stupid  men  write  as  well  as  able  men,  when  they  write 
by  rule.     Nay,  probably  better,  for  stupidity  is  obedient  and 
imitative,  genius  restless  and  intractable.     Wordsworth  in  his 
day  was  cried  up  as  the  greatest  poet  in  England.     Now, 
among  literary  men,  Wordsworth  wotj  certainly  the  dullest  and 
most  stupid  who  ever  lived,  and,  therefore,  the  most  imitative 
and  obedient  to  rule — to  the  fashie»nable  canons  of  criticism 
established  by  the  silly  circle  that  revolves  around  the  throne 
of  England.     We  some  years  since  read  a  eulogis^tic  review  of 
Wordsworth  in  Blackwood^  in  which  the  writer,  after  praising 
him  to  the  skies,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  but  one 
failing,  and  that  was  want  of  mind.     Never  was  so  great  a 
mistake  committed.     Want  of  mind  was  his  only  merit.     The 
only  thing  that  endeared  him  to  a  public  as  destitute  of  mind 
as  he  himself.     On  what  other  capital  do  many  of  our  fashion- 
able American  writers  trade,  except  want  of  mind  ?     In  these 
days  of  cheap  literature  no  writer  can  possibly  l)e  popular  un- 
til he  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  is  silly,  aflfected,  and  su- 
perficial. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  great  natural  genius  for  poetry,  he  was 
born  a  poet,  like  Shakespeare  and  Barns,  but  education  has 
spoiled  him,  as  no  doubt  it  would  have  spoiled  them,  had  they 
been  carefully  trained  to  their  business.  Pocia  nascitur  non 
fity  expresses  but  half  the  truth.  Nature  makes  the  poet,  ed- 
ucation spoils  hifti.  Some  learning,  much  observation,  and  a 
great  deal  of  reflection,  are  needed,  but  no  study  of  the  ruled  of 
art.  Nature  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  rule,  is  nature  no 
longer,  and  naturalness  is  the  chief  and  indispensable  merit  of 
poetry.  It  is  nothing  but  melodious  eloquence,  musical  prose. 
Pathos,  humor,  feeling  of  some  sort,  is  a  requisite  to  eloquence  ; 
add  musical  measure  to  this  and  we  have  poetry.  Musical  ex- 
pression is  the  only  artifice  that  poetry  will  bear.  Aflfectation 
destroys  it,  because  we  are  never  aflected  when  we  feel,  and 
never  poetical  when  we  do  not  feel. 

The  Idyls  except  Ouimverey  have  all  the  improbability  of 
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the  Arabian  Nights*  Eaterfainments  without  tlieir  dignity  of 
diotion.  In  Guinevere^  the  last  story  ia  the  book ,  the  author's 
feelings  burst  through  the  fetters  of  his  art,  and  he  writes 
well,  because  he  writes  feelingly  and  naturally.  A  litlle  novice, 
reared  in  the  nunnery  of  Almesbury,  is  introduced  as  interloc- 
utrix in  this  tale.  Her  speech  is  simple,  artless,  eloquent, 
and  appropriate  to  her  age  and  position,  but  it  is  just  like  all 
the  speeches  and  all  the  narratives  in  the  first  three  tales — 
childish  prattle.  Now,  it  disgusts  and  insults  the  reader  to  be 
continually  addressed  as  if  he  were  an  infant  in  the  arms,  list- 
ening to  nursery  tales.  We  have  read  several  pretended  crit- 
iques of  this  work  in  the  English  Reviews,  but  they  are  only 
undiscriminating  laudations,  mere  senseless  puffs.  The  gross 
and  glaring  faults  of  the  book  are  entirely  overlooked,  and 
its  merits  not  pointed  out  with  critical  ability. 

The  first  story  is  styled  Enid^  after  the  name  of  the  heroine. 
It  might  have  been  more  justly  entitled,  Jack^  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  his  Wife^  the  Horse-Tamer.  Homer  never  dared' 
to  pit  Achilles  against  such  fearful  odds  as  the  hero  of  this 
tale,  encounters  and  overcomes  at  every  mile  of  his  progress ; 
and  no  circus-woman,  who  rides  three  horses,  ever  rode  like 
Enid,  who  manages  seven  or  ten  fiery  steeds  at  a  time  with  as 
much  ease  as  ever  Andalusian  maid  rode  her  ambling  pony. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that,  although  an  earl's  daughter,  like 
Joan  of  Arc,  she  was  *'to  the  manner  born."  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  have  us  believe  that,  in  England,  in  the  days  of  chival- 
ry, women  were  the  hostlers.  Certain  it  is  that  now  the 
coarsest  drudgery  and  hardest  labors  of  life  are  imposed  on 
women  in  England  ;  but  Mr.  Tennyson  forgets  that  in  olden 
times  there  were  slaves  to  perform  such  offices ;  and  that  some 
faithful  Adam  always  followed,  to  the  last,  the  fortunes  of  a 
fallen  house.  Men  will  have  slaves,  and  never  fail  to  make 
slaves  of  their  wives  and  daughters  when  they  can  get  none 
other.  Mormonism  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  times.  The 
women  work  the  fields  in  Utah,  and  a  man's  wealth  is  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  number  of  his  wives.  But  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  high  authority  for  his  notion  of  woman's  proper  position 
and  duties,  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  Mother  Eve,  ^*  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,"  is  little  better  than  a  negro  wench.  Besides, 
Mr.  Tennyson  writes,  not  for  benighted  iSoutherners,  but  for 
Englishmen,  who  think  a  woman  lovable  just  in  proportion  as 
she  is  useful  and  laborious.  Horny  hands,  broad  buts,  and 
square  shoulders,  are  the  marks  of  beauty,  because  they  evince 
the  habit  of  past  labor,  and  the  capacity  for  future  usefulness.. 
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These  arrayed  '<  all  in. faded  silk,"  most  surely  be  irresisti- 
ble. The  <<  &ded  silk"  is  a  pet  notion  of  our  poets,  be- 
cause, we  suppose,  it  evinces  care-taking  economy  super- 
added to  masculine  laboriousness.  In  Ajnerica,  a  "faded  silk" 
might  excite  commiseration,  but  "  pity  is  not  love."  A  new  cal- 
ico, fitting  neatly,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  been  more  beau- 
tiful, and  far  more  poetical.  But  our  author,  Enid,  her  lover, 
and  her  father,  shall  speak  for  themselves  in  the  passage  which 
we  quote.  The  hero,  Geraint,  has  overheard  Enid  singing  a 
very  childish,  silly  ditty  as  he  is  entering  YnioPs  castle : — 

"  <  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  yon  may  leani  the  nest,' 
Said  Yniol ;  *  Enter  quickly.'    Entering  then. 
Right  o*er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  ttonee, 
The  dusky  raftered,  many-oobwebbed  haU, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  brooade'; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  Tcrmeil-white, 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath. 
Moved  the  &ir  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 
Her  daught-er.    In  a  moment  thought  Gerainti 

*  Here,  by  God's  rood,  is  the  one  maid  for  me.' 
But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoary  Earl, 

*  Enid,  the  good  knighVs  horse  stands  m  the  ooart ; 
Take  him  to  stall,  and  gire  him  com,  and  then 

Go  to  the  town  and  buy  ua  flesh  and  wine  ; 
And  we  will  make  us  merry  as  we  may. 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are* great' 

He  spake :  the  Prince,  as  Enid  past  him,  fain 
To  follow,  strode  a  stride,  but  Ymol  caught 
His  purple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said,  '  Forbear  I 
Rest  I  the  good  house,  tho*  ruined,  O  my  son. 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve  himself/ 
And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house, 
<3eraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall ; 
And  after  went  her  way  across  the  brid^, 
And  reached  the  town,  and  while  the  Prince  and  Earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one , 
A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 
And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  ohesr. 
And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because  their  hall  must  also  serve 
For  kitchen,  boiled  the  flesh,  and  spread  the  board. 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb. 
That  crostthe  trencher  as  she  Isid  it  down." 

After  the  meal,  Geraint  asks  Yniol  to  lend  him  arms  to  fight 
his  nephew  in  a  tournament  the  aext  day. 

'*  And  Ynieil  answered,  *  Arms,  indeed,  but  old 
And  rusty,  old  and  rusty,  Prince  Geraint, 
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Are  mine,  and  therefore  at  your  askuig,  youn. 
But  in  this  toornament  can  no  man  tilt, 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there. 
Two  lorks  are  nxt  into  the  meadow  groimd, 
And  over  these  is  laid  a  silver  wand, 
And  over  that  is  placed  the  sparrow-hawk, 
The  prize  of  beautj  for  the  fairest  there. 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
Lays  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side, 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  therenpon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  ana  big  of  bone. 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him. 
And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Has  earned  himself  the  name  of  sparrow-hawk. 
But  you,  that  have  no  lady,  cannot  fight' " 

Of  oourse  Geraint  has  fallen  in  love  with  tho  *'  serviceable" 
Enid  and  the  '*  fiEided  silk,"  and  selects  her  as  his  lady-lovOi 
and  equally,  as  a  meCtter  of  course,  conquers  the  ''  sparrow-hawk" 
the  next  day  in  the  tournament,  and  restores  to  the  old  Earl 
his  possessions  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  by  his  now  con- 
quered nephew.  He  then  takes  Enid  to  Arthur's  court,  and 
then  marries  her.  She  becomes  a  great  fiavorite  with  the  wan- 
ton Queen,  Guinevere,  and  the  suspicious  Geraint  removes  her 
from,  the  court  to  his  distant  and  secluded  palace.  Here,  over- 
hearing a  part  of  a  soliloquy  of  Enid,  and  mistaking  her  mean- 
ing, he  becomes  desperately  jealous,  and  orders  her  to  mount 
horse  and  lead  the  way  into  the  wilderness,  and  by  all  means, 
under  no  circumstances,  to  say  a  word  to  him.  She,  like  a 
well-trained  slave,  at  first  obeys  him  to  the  letter ;  but,  after  a 
while,  seeing  three  knights  in  ambush,  ready  to  attack  him, 
turns  back  and  tells  him  what  she  had  seen  and  overheard. 
He  roughly  and  sternly  rebukes  her  for  disobedience,  and  then 
forthwith  proceeds  to  butcher  the  three  knights  with  as  much 
ease  and  as  little  grace  as  ever  negro  knocked  down  beef  with 
broad-axe;  and  then 

"  Dismonntinff  like  a  man 
That  skins  the  wild  beast  after  slaying  him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolves,  of  woman  bom. 
The  three  gay  suits  of  armor  which  they  wore. 
And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bound  the  smtt 
Of  armor  on  their  horses,  each  on  each. 
And  tied  the  bridle  reins  of  all  the  three 
Toffethcr,  and  said  to  her,  '  Drive  them  on 
Before  you ;'  and  she  drove  them  through  the  waste.'* 

In  a  short  time  she  reports  three  more  lying  in  ambush — one 
almost  a  giant.  Ho  again  rebukes  her  for  speaking  to  him, 
and  again  does  the  work  of  butchering  and  of  skinning.  She> 
now  rides  one  horse  and  drives  six  before  her  through  the  wil- 
derness, leading  the  way ;  although  she  knows  nottiin^ol  th& 
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way.  In  a  short  time  he  has  to  enconnter  an  old,  discarded 
lover  of  Enid,  backed  by  a  troop  of  followers.  Of  coarse  he 
conquers  and  disperses  them.  In  this  enconnter  he  is  wound- 
ed,  and,  after  a  while,  swoons  and  falls  from  his  horse.  He  is 
picked  up  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  a  brutal  chieftain,  who  is 
giving  a  feast  to  his  retainers.  He  recovers  from  his  swoon, 
but  lies  on  the  floor  feigning  death.  The  brutal  chieftain  slaps 
Enid  in  the  face ;  she  screams,  and  our  seemingly  dead  hero 
jumps  up,  cuts  the  chieftain's  head  clean  off  at  a  single  blow, 
and  scatters  his  retainers  to  the  four  winds.  ^'  Tell  this  to  the 
babies !" 

The  second  tale,  Vivien^  belongs  to  the  preternatural ;  and 
although  there  are  many  fine  passages  in  it,  as  a  whole  its  ef- 
fect is  not  agreeable.  Witches  and  wizards  are  incomprehen- 
sible characters,  because  their  conduct  is  not  guided  by  human 
motives.  The  belief  in  them  is  not  natural  to  most  of  man- 
kind in  any  state  of  ignorance  or  of  civilization.  Like  other 
superstitions,  this  belief  has  been  .endemic  and  epidemic.  It 
prevailed  moat  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as 
English  and  New-England  history  and  legislation  prove.  It 
was  as  common  among  the  learned  as  the  ignorant,  and  kept 
alive  rather  by  men's  fears  than  their  faith.  The  violent  hos- 
tility and  bloody  persecutions  of  religious  sects  were  the  ali- 
ment that  kept  it  so  long  alive.  In  those  dark  days  (dark  be- 
cause bloodstained),  men  were  willing  to  believe  any  charges 
preferred  against  their  religious  adversaries.  The  belief  in  witch- 
craft co-existed  with  religious  persecutions,  and  died  out  so 
soon  as  those  persecutions  ceased.  Witches  and  wizards  are 
abnormal  and  sporadic  eharacters,  even  in  the  world  of  fiction, 
and  no  more  fit  subjects  of  poetry  than  mesmerism  and  spirit- 
ual-rapping. Indeed  our  author  has  obviously  borrowed  ^^  the 
charm''  *'  of  woven  paces  and  waving  arms"  from  the  mes- 
merisers. 

"  The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one, 
The  man  an  wronght  on  ever  seemed  to  lie 
Cloeed  in  tlie  four  wails  of  a  hollow  tower ; 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore ; 
And  none  conld  find  that  mnn  for  eyermore. 
Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  wronght  the  charm. 
Coming  and  ^oing,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame." 

Ghosts  belong  to  the  supernatural,  not  to  the  preternatural ; 
they  are  orthodox  personages  in  fiction  ;  dreadful  realities,  that 
inspire  universal  fear  and  horror.  The  ghosts  of  Hamlet  and 
Banquo,  even  iu  reading  of  them,  have  a  far  more  distinct  and 
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impressive  personality  than  any  of  the  other  dramatis  per- 
some  of  Shakespeare.  We  wholly  forget  that  we  are  reading 
a  play,  and  shudder  like  Partridge,  however  muoh  we  ridicule 
his  simplicity.  The  witches  in  Macbeth  are  quite  another  sort 
of  character.  They  appear  ridiculous  to  us,  and  would  have 
appeared  just  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  an  English  audience 
two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Probably  these 
witches  would  now  be  considered  very  fine  by  a  Syracuse,  or 
New  Haven,  or  Boston  audience.  Similar  superstitions  abound 
in  those  cities,  and  are  clearly  an  hereditary  monomania  de- 
rived from  their  witch-killing  ancestors.  The  writer  of  fiction 
should  not  address  himself  to  rare  human  idiosyncracies,  but 
to  human  nature  in  its  normal  condition.  Mr.  Tennyson  seems 
to  forget,  too  generally,  that  he  is  writing  for  the  nineteentii 
not  the  ninth  century.  The  days  of  chivalry  were  days  of 
superstition,  not  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  but 
for  other  reason  which  we  cannot  now  detect  and  expose.  Ig- 
norant men  are  just  as  incredulous,  nay  far  more  so,  than  the 
learned,  for  they  judge  of  probabilities  and  possibilities  from 
their  own  extremely  limited  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
reject  thousands  of  troths  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  which 
the  learned  accept.  According  to  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience witchcraft  is  impossible,  and  when  their  minds  are  in  a 
sane  state,  they  are  less  capable  of  believing  in  it  than  the 
learned,  who,  knowing  more  of  subtle  media  of  inter-commu- 
nication, and  delicate,  invisible,  and  impalpable  physical  pow- 
ers and  agencies,  are  not  half  so  thoroughly  assured  of  the 
non-existence  of  witchcraft. 

We  stand  up  stoutly  and  sturdily  for  the  ghosts  and  the 
gods.  They  are  conceivable,  comprehensible;  have  human 
passions,  motives,  and  feelings,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in 
human  affairs.  They  are  but  human  lives  transferred  to  an- 
other state  of  existence.  Such  were  the  gods  of  heathen 
mythology,  and  such  are  the  ghosts  that  now  walk  at  mid- 
night, and  frighten  burglars  and  murderers.  Grhosts  are  parf 
of  our  police  guard.  They  are  the  realities  of  fiction,  the  guar- 
dians of  life  and  property,  and  the  salutary  promoters  of  sound 
morality.  Fairies,  elves,  witches,  &c.,  are  quiet  another  thing. 
They  are  always  bent  on  mischief,  and  full  of  malignity,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason.  Shakespeare's  Midsummer^s  Night 
Dream  is  a  silly  conceit,  written  probably  to  please  the  crazy 
I  uritans,  who  were  just  then  appearing  in  England.  Milton 
was  a  Puritan  himself,  and  being  half  crazy  on  many  subjects, 
no  wonder  he  wrote  his  Comus — nobody  reads  it  now.  It  is 
only  fit  to  be  read  by  crazy  people. 
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We  shall  not  indulge  the  reader's  cariosity  by  letting  him 
know  our  own  private  belief  as  to  ghosts.  This  we  will  tell 
him,  however :  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  them.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  as  well  of  ghosts  as  men.  Part  of  our  ear- 
liest education,  was,  at  the  bidding  of  our  father,  to  go  at 
night  and  plant  sticks  in  the  graveyard.  We  had,  in  child- 
hood, a  very  lively  imagination,  and  the  reader  may  conceive 
our  feelings  at  first.  But  we  soon  got  used  to  it.  Afterward 
we  went  to  school  for  many  years  at  the  Potomac  Academy, 
which  had  been  an  old  English  Church,  and  was  thickly  sur- 
rounded by  graves.  After  long  rains  the  graves  would  break 
in,  and  we,  boys,  amused  ourselves  by  fishing  out  with  forked 
sticks  the  bones  of  our  ancestors.  Still,  when  we  ride  by  a 
lonely  graveyard  in  the  night,  we  are  apt  to  whistle,  and,  pos- 
sibly, if  we  saw  any  strange  appearance,  might  postpone  the 
investigation  of  its  cause  until  daylight.  On  the  stage  no  one 
appreciates  and  respects  a  ghost  more  than  we. 

The  third  story,  Elaine^  *'  the  lily  maid  of  Astolet,"  is  a 
lovesick  affair^  as  the  title  denotes.  The  heroine  falls  in  love 
with  Sir  Lancelot  at  first  sight,  although  he  is  three  times  her 
age,  formally  addresses  him,  and  being  rejected,  forthwith  dies 
of  a  broken  heart.  It^is  an  extravagant  conceit,  too  romantic 
and  unnatural  to  be  liked  or  appreciated,  except  by  girls  in 
their  teens.  It  is  not,  however,  without  many  prettily  written 
passages — ^passages  that  evince  a  high  order  of  poetic  talent, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  taken  a  false  and  trivial  direction. 

The  first  three  tales  do  not  entitle  our  author  to  be  ranked 
as  even  a  second-rate  poet.  The  fourth  and  last  is  very  supe- 
rior in  all  respects  to  the  first  three.  Its  diction  is  generally 
dignified  and  natural ;  the  passions  and  feeling  which  it  most 
eloquently  describes,  although  strong  and  profound,  are  suited 
to  the  characters  and  the  occasion.  The  story  throughout, 
though  romantic,  is  not  at  all  improbable ;  and  the  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  individualized.  High  as  are  its  merits,  it 
falls  short  of  the  exquisite  finish  and  pathos  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter, 
Of  humor  Mr.  Tennyson  has  none,  and  writes  very  awkward- 
ly when  he  attempts  it.  He  is  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
Shakespeare,  Bums,  Milton,  and  Byron  ;  nor  do  we  think  with 
Pope,  Goldsmith,  or  Tom  Moore.  He  is  equal  to  Scott  and 
Drydenj  and  superior  to  Southey — we  would  ^call  him  a  first- 
rate  third  class  English  poet. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  faults  of  a  writer  by  extracts,  but 
impossible,  by  isolated  passages,  to  give  a  just  and  full  idea  of 
his  merits.     Such  passages,  torn  from  the  context,  often  lose  all 
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their  beauty — always  great  part  of  it.  Yet  as  we  have  quoted 
much  of  the  more  indifferent  parts  of  the  IdylSj  it  woald  seem 
unfair  not  to  quote  from  its  finer  passages. 

Guinevere  opens  in  grand  and  lofty  tones,  and  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  the  author,  that  he  not  only  sustaftis  himself,  but 
goes  on  improving  to  the  conclusion,  which  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  very  ablest  portion  of  the  book.     It  opens  thus: 

"  Qneen  Gninevere  had  fled  the  court,  and  sat 
There,  in  the  holy  honse  at  Almeabnry, 
Weeping,  none  with  her  save  a  little  maiid, 
A  novice :  one  low  li^ht  betwixt  them  bamed, 
Blurred  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  abroad, 
Beneath  a  moon  nnaeen  albeit  at  full, 
The  white  miat,  like  a  face-doth  to  the  face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was  still.*' 

Much  as  we  dislike  the  preternatural,  we  cannot  but  see 
many  beauties  in  the  following  lines,  which,  as  the  prattle  of 
a  child,  possess  a  grace  and  naturalness  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have : 

"  To  whom  the  little  novice,  garrulously : 
*  Yea,  but  I  know,  the  land  was  full  of  signs 
And  wonders,  ere  the  coming  of  the  queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  Knight 
Of  the  Great  Table,  at  the  founding  of  it ; 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse,  and  he  said, 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour,  or  may  be  twain, 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turning — there 
All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lvonnesse, 
Each  with  a  beacon  star  npon  his  bead, 
And  with  a  wild  sea-light  about  his  feet. 
He  saw  them—headland  after  headland  flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west ; 
And  in  the  light  the  white  mermaiden  swam, 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-voiee  through  all  the  land, 
To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and  cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 
So  said  my  father — yea,  and  furthermore, 
Neit  morning  while  he  passed  the  dimlit  woods, 
Himself  beheld  three  spirits,  mad  with  joy, 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  flower. 
That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed  : 
And  still  nt  eyenings,  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering  fairy 'Circle  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  and  linked  again,  and  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 
And  when,  at  last,  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers,  hand  in  hand 
Swung  roung  the  lighted  lantern  of  the  hall ; 
And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  never  man  had  dreamed  ;  for  every  km^bi 
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Had  wbatooever  meat  he  longed  for  served 
By  hands  unseen  ;  and  even  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  Uiings 
Shouldered  the  spigot,  stniddling  on  the  butts 
While  the  wine  ran  :  so  glad  were  spirits  and  men 
Before  ihe  coming  of  the  sinful  queen.*  *' 

Near  the  oonolusion  of  the  book  King  Arthur  visits  the  con- 
vent to  upbraid  and  take  final  leave  of  his  guiltyi  but  peni- 
tent, queen.  She,  hearing  him  coming,  throws  herself  on  the 
floor  in  an  agony  of  shame,  grief,  and  remorse,  and  he,  after 
upbraiding  her  for  some  time,  partly  relentSi  and  tho  poem 
thus  proceeds :  ' 

**  He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then,  waiting  b}''  the  doors,  the  war-horse  neighed 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again : 

*  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  nrffe  thy  crimes, 
I  did  noi  come  to  curse  thee,  Qmneyere, 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die. 

To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 

The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce  law, 

The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death. 

(When  first  I  learned  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 

The  pang-^whioh,  while  I  weighed  thy  heart  with  one 

Too  wholly  true  to  deem  untruth  in  thee, 

Made  my  tears  burn — is  also  past,  in  part. 

And  alt  is  passed  ;  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

Lo  !  I  furgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

Forgivirs  ;  do  thou,  for  tliiue  own  soul,  the  rest. 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowmg !    O  imperial  moulded  form. 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom *s  curse  with  thee-^ 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 

But  Lancelot*8 :  nay,  they  never  were  the  king*s. 

I  cannot  take  thy  hand  ;  that  too  is  flesh, 

And  in  the  fiesh  thou  hast  sinned  ;  and  mine  own  fleah, 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries, 

*  I  loathe  thee  :*  yet  not  less.  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee ; 

My  love,  through  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
So  fiir,  tliat  my  doom  is,  1  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still, 
perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fnir  father  Christ, 
Hereafter,  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure. 
We  too  may  meet  before  high  Gol,  ana  thou 
"Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband— not  a  smaller  soul 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I  henoe  : 
Throuich  the  thiok  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blotr  : 
They  auTamon  \n»>  \>i^vt  V\tv%^  \a  lead  mine  hoaU 
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Fkr  down  to  that  mat  battle  in  the  west, 

Where  I  most  strike  against  my  sister^s  son, 

Leagued  with  the  Lords  of  the  White  Horse  and  Knights, 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead  ;  and  meet,  myself, 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what.raystertons  doom. 

And  thoQ  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  event ; 

But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again. 

Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more — 

Farewell  r*"* 


ATCr.  Vni -THE  FLOATING  BEACON. 

[Mnch  is  said  in  regard  to  the  solidUy  of  the  papers  that  appear  in  the  pases 
of  the  Reyisw  and  often  are  we  delicaWy  reminded  that  its  circulation  on  that 
account  must  be  restricted.  Now  and  then«  some  one  very  frankly  writes  us  that, 
•a  he  cannot  interest  his  family  in  the  work,  he  must  needs  (we  nerer  could  un- 
derstand the  argument)  distcntinue  it. 

As  we  are  averse  to  losing  subscribers,  and  would  make  any  reasonable  con- 
oession  to  secure  a  handsome  addition  to  our  lists,  we  determine,  in  the  futur<*,  to 
pay  a  little  attention  to  popular  taste,  and  without  affecting  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  Rktiew,  to  furnish  a  monthly  instalment  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages 
of  lighter  literature,  original  or  selected — essays,  criticisms,  historical  skotehes, 
biographicii,  romance,  etc.,  after  the  fosbion  of  Biackwood^  which  has  long  re- 
tain«^  such  wide-world  repute.  As  a  type,  we  give  one  of  the  Blackwood  arti- 
oles  from  its  issue  of  October,  1821. — Ed.] 

One  dark  and  stormy  night  we  were  on  a  voyage  from  Bergen  to 
ChristtanMind  in  a  amall  vloop.  Our  captain  suspected  that  he  had 
approached  too  near  the  Norwegian  coast,  though  he  could  not  discern 
any  land,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such  violence  that  we  were  in 
momentary  dread  of  being  driven  upon  a  lee-shore.  We  had  endeav- 
ored, for  more  than  an  hour,  to  keep  our  vessel  away ;  but  our 
efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  could  scarcely 
hold  our  own.  A  clouded  sky,  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  irregular 
showers  of  sleety  rain,  combined  to  deepen  the  obscunty  of  night, 
and  nothing  whatever  was  visible,  except  the  sparkling  of  the  distant 
waves,  when  their  tops  happened  to  break  into  a  wreath  of  foam.  The 
sea  ran  very  high,  and  sometimes  bixxke  over  the  decks  so  furiously 
that  the  men  were  obliged  to  hold  by  the  rigging,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  away.  Our  captain  was  a  person  of  timid  and  irresolute 
character,  and  the  dangers  that  environed  us  made  him  gradually  lose 
confidence  in  himself  He  often  gave  orders,  and  countermanded 
them  in  the  same  moment,  all  the  while  taking  small  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits  at  intervals.  Fear  and  intoxication  soon  stupilied  him 
completely,  and  the  crew  ceased  to  consult  him,  or  to  pay  any 
respect  to  his  authority,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  management  of  the 
vessel. 

About  midnight  our  mainsail  was  split,  and  shortly  after,  we  found 
that  the  sloop  had  sprung  a  leak.  We  had  before  shippc.l  a  good 
deal  of  water  through  the  hatchc.<i,  and  the  quantity  that  now  entered 
from  below  was  so  great  that  we  thought  she  would  go  down  every 
moment.     Our  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  our  boat,  which  was  im- 
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mediately  lowered.  After  we  had  all  got  on  board  of  her,  except 
the  captain,  who  Btood  leaning  against  the  mast,  we  called  to  him, 
requesting  that  he  would  follow  us  without  delay.  *^  How  dare  yoo 
quit  the  sloop  without  my  permission  t"  cried  he,  staggering  forward. 
''  This  is  not  fit  weather  to  go  a-fishing.  Come  back — ^back  withyoo 
all  r'  ''  No,  no,*'  returned  one  of  the  crew ;  ''  we  don't  want  to  be 
sent  to  the  bottom  for  your  obstiaacy.  Bear  a  hand  there,  or  w^Il 
leave  you  behind."  *'  Captain,  you  are  drunk,"  said  another  ;  *' joa 
cannot  take  care  of  yourself.  Tou  must  obey  va  now."  *^ Silence! 
mutinous  villain  1"  answered  the  captain.  *'  What  are  yon  all  afraid 
oft  This  is  a  fine  breeze — up  mainsail,  and  steer  her  rig^t  in  the 
wind's  eye." 

The  sea  knocked  the  boat  so  violently  and  constantly  against  the 
side  of  the  sloop,  that  we  feared  the  former  would  be  injured  or  upset 
if  we  did  not  immediately  row  away ;  but,  anxious  as  we  were  to 
preserve  our  lives,  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  captain,  who  grew  more  obstinate  the  more  we  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  accompany  us.  At  length  one  of  the  crew 
leaped  on  board  the  sloop,  and  having  seized  hold  of  him,  tried  to 
drag  him  along  by  force  i  but  he  struggled  resolutely,  and  soon  freed 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  seaman,  who  immediately  resumed  his 
place  among  us,  and  urged  that  we  should  not  any  longer  risk  our 
lives  for  the  sake  of  a  drunkard  and  a  madman.  Most  of  the  party 
declared  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  began  to  push  off  the 
boat ;  but  I  entreated  them  to  make  one  effort  more  to  induce  their 
infatuated  commander  to  accompany  us.  At  that  moment  he  came 
up  from  the  cabin,  to  which  he  had  descended  a  little  time  before,  and 
we  immediately  perceived  that  he  was  more  under  the  influence  of 
ardent  spirits  than  ever.  He  abused  us  all  in  the  grossest  terms,  and 
threatened  his  crew  with  severe  punishment,  if  they  did  not  come  on 
board  and  return  to  their  duty.  His  manner  was  so  violent  that  no 
one  seemed  willing  to  attempt  to  constrain  him  to  come  on  board  the 
boat ;  and  after  vainly  representing  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  danger  of  his  situation,  we  bade  him  farewell  and  rowed  away. 

The  sea  ran  so  high,  and  had  such  a  terrific  appearance,  that  I  al- 
most wished  myself  in  the  sloop  again.  The  crew  plied  the  oars  in 
silence,  and  we  heard  nothing  but  the  hissing  of  the  enormous  billows 
as  they  gently  rose  up,  and  slowly  subsided  again,  without  breaking. 
At  intervals  our  boat  was  elevated  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  remained  for  a  few  moments  trembling  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
surge,  from  which  it  would  quietly  descend  into  a  gulf  so  deep  and 
awful  that  we  often  thought  the  dense  black  mass  of  waters  which 
formed  its  sides  were  on  the  point  of  overarching  ua,  and  bursting 
upon  our  heads.  We  glided  with  regular  undulations  fr^m  one  bil- 
low to  another ;  but  every  time  we  spnk  into  the  trough  of  the  eea 
my  heart  died  within  me,  for  I  felt  as  if  we  were  going  lower  down 
than  we  had  ever  done  before,  and  clung  instinctively  to  the  board  on 
which  I  sat. 

Notwithstanding  my  terrors,  I  frequently  looked  toward  the  sloop. 
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The  fragments  of  her  mainsail,  which  remained  attached  to  the  jardy 
and  fluttered  in  the  wind,  enabled  us  to  discern  exactly  where  she 
lay,  and  showed,  by  their  motion,  that  she  pitched  about  in  a  terrible 
manner.  We  occasionally  heard  the  voice  of  her  unfortunate  com- 
mander, calling  to  us  in  tones  of  frantic  derision,  and  by  turns  vocif- 
erating curses  and  blasphemous  oaths,  and  singing  sea-songs  with  a 
wild  and  frightful  energy.  I  sometimes  almost  wished  that  the  crew 
would  make  another  efibrt  to  save  him,  but  next  moment  the  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation  repressed  all  feelings  of  humanity,  ,and  I  en- 
deavored, by  closing  my  ears,  to  banish  the  idea  of  his  sufferings  from 
my  mind. 

After  a  little  time  the  shivering  canvas  disappeared,  and  we  heard 
a  tumultuous  roaring  and  bursting  of  billows,  and  saw  an  unusual 
sparkling  of  the  sea  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us.  One  of  the 
sailors  cried  out  that  the  sloop  was  now  on  her  beam>ends,  and  that 
the  noise  to  which  we  listened  was  that  of  the  waves  breaking  over 
her.  We  could  sometimes  perceive  a  large  black  mass  heaving  itself 
up  irregularly  among  the  flashing  surges,  and  then  disappearing  for  a 
few  moments,  and  knew  but  too  well  that  it  was  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel. At  intervals  a  shrill  and  agonized  voice  uttered  some  exclama- 
tions, but  we  could  not  distinguish  what  they  were,  and  then  a  long 
drawn  shriek  came  across  the  ocean,  which  suddenly  grew  more  furi* 
ously  agitated  near  the  spot  where  the  sloopr  lay,  and  in  a  few  moments 
she  sank  down,  and  a  black  wave  formed  itself  out  of  the  waters  that 
had  engulfed  her,  and  swelled  gloomily  into  a  magnitude  greater  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  billows. 

The  seamen  dropped  their  oars,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  and  looked 
expressively  at  each  other,  without  speaking  a  word.  Awful  fore- 
bodings of  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  captain  appeared  to  chill  every 
heart,  and  to  repress  the  energy  that  had  hitlieiio  excited  us  to  make 
unremitting  exertions  for  our  common  safety.  Wliile  we  were  in  this 
state  of  hopeless  inaction,  the  man  at  the  helm  called  out  that  he  saw 
a  light  ahead.  We  all  strained  our  eyes  to  discern  it,  but  at  the 
moment  the  boat  was  sinking  down  between  two  immense* waves,  one 
of  which  closed  the  prospect,  and  we  remained  in  breathless  anxiety 
till  a  rising  surge  elevated  us  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ocean.  A  light  like  a  dazzling  star  then  suddenly  flashed  upon  our 
view,  and  joyful  exclamations  burst  from  every  mouth.  "That," 
cried  one  of  the  crew,  "  must  be  the  floating  beacon  which  our  cap- 
tain was  looking  out  for  this  afternoon.  If  we  can  but  gain  it,  we*ll 
bo  safe  enough  yet."  This  intelligence  cheered  us  all,  and  the  men  be- 
gan to  ply  the  oars  with  redoubled  vigor,  while  I  employed  myself 
in  bailing  out  the  water  that  sometimes  rushed  over  the  gunnel  of  the 
boat  when  a  sea  happened  to  strike  her. 

An  hour's  hard  rowing  brought  us  so  near  the  lighthouse  that  we 
almost  ceaeed  to  apprehend  any  further  danger  ;  but  it  was  sud- 
denly obscured  from  our  view,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
fused roaring  and  dashing  commenced  at  a  little  distance,  and 
rapidly  increased  in  loudness.  We  soon  perceived  a  tremendous 
billow  rolling  toward  us.      Its  top,  part  of  which  had  oiVc^aji^  \s^^<&^ 
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overhang  the  base,  as  if  unwilling  to  bur^t  until  we  were  within  (be 
reach  of  its  violence.     The  man  who  steered  the  boat  brought  her 
Lead  to  the  sea,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  water  rushed  furioual/ 
over  us,  and  we  were  completely  immersed.     I  felt   the  boat  sw^ 
from  under  roe,  and  was  left  struggling  and  groping  about  in  hopdoi 
desperation  for  something  to  catch  hold  of.     When  nearly  exhausted, 
I  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  side  from  a  small  cask  of  water  which 
the  sea  had  forced  against  me.     I  immediately  twined  my  arms  around 
it,  and,  after  recovering  myself  a  little,  began  to  look  for  the  boat, 
and  to  call  to  my  companions ;  but  I  could  not  discover  any  vestige 
of  them,  or  of  their  vessel.     However,  I  still  had  a  faint  hope  that 
they  were  in  existence,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the  billows  con- 
cealed them  from  my  view.     I  continued  to  shout  as  lood  as  possible, 
for  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  in  some  measure  relieved  me  from 
the  feeling  of  awful  and  heart-chilling  loneliness,  which  my  situation 
inspired ;  but  not  even  an  echo  responded  to  my  cries,  and  convinced 
that  my  comrades  had  all  perished,  I  ceased  looking   for  them,  and 
pushed  toward  the  beacon  in  the  best  manner  I  could.      A  long  series 
of  fatiguing  exertions  brought  me  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  which 
contained  it,  and  I  called  out  loudly,  in  hopes  that  those  on  boanl  might 
hear  me  and  come  to  my  assistance ;  but  no  one  appearing,  I  waited 
patiently  till  a  wave  rabed  me  on  a  level  with  the  chains,  and  then 
caught  hold  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on  board. 

As  I  did  not  see  any  pei-son  on  deck,  I  went  forward  to  the  sky- 
light, and  looked  down.  Two  men  were  seated  below  at  a  table ;  and 
a  lamp,  which  was  suspended  above  them,  being  swung  backwaid 
and  forwanl  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  threw  its  light  upon  their 
faces  alternately.  One  seemed  agitated  with  passion,  and  the  other 
8ur\-eyed  him  with  a  scornful  look.  I1iey  both  talked  very  loudly 
and  used  threatening  gestures,  but  the  sea  made  so  much  noise  that  I 
C3uld  not  distinguish  what  was  said.  After  a  little  time  they  started 
up,  aud  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  closing  and  wrest.ing  toc^ether, 
when  a  woman  rushed  through  a  small  door  and  prevented  them.  I 
beiit  unon  deck  with  my  feet  at  the  same  time,  and  the  attention  of 
the  whole  party  was  soon  transferred  to  the  noise.  One  of  the  men 
immediately  came  up  the  cabin  stairs,  but  stopped  short  on  seeing  me, 
as  if  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or  hasten  below  again,  I  ap- 
proached him,  and  told  my  stoiy  in  a  few  words,  but  instead  of 
making  any  reply,  he  went  down  to  the  cahin,  and  began  to  relate  to 
the  others  what  he  had  seen.  I  soon  followed  him,  and  easily  found 
my  way  into  the  apartment  where  they  all  were.  They  appeared  to 
feel  mingled  sensations  of  fear  and  astonishment  at  my  presence,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  entered  into  conversation  with 
me,  or  afforded  those  comforts  which  I  stood  so  much  in  need  of. 

After  I  hud  refreshed  myself  with  food,  and  been  provided  with  a 
change  of  clothing,  I  went  upon  deck,  and  surveyed  the  sin<rular 
asylum  in  which  Providence  had  enabled  me  to  take  refuge  from  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  It  did  not  exceed  thirty  feet  long,  and  was  very 
strongly  built,  and  completely  docked  over,  except  at  the  entrance  to 
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the  cabin.  It  had  a  thick  mast  at  midships,  with  a  large  lantern, 
containing  several  burners  and  reflectors,  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  this 
could  be  lowered  and  hoisted  up  again  as  often  as  required,  bj  means 
of  i*ope8  and  pulleys.  The  vessel  was  firmly  mooi*ed  upon  an  exten- 
sive sand-bank,  the  beacon  being  intended  to  warn  seamen  to  avoid  a 
part  of  the  ocean  where  many  lives  and  vessels  had  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  running  aground.  The  accommodations  below 
decks  were  narrow,  and  of  an  inferior  description  ;  however,  I  gladly 
retired  to  the  berth  that  was  allotted  me  by  my  entertainers,  and 
fatigue  and  the  rocking  of  billows  combined  to  lull  me  into  a  quiet 
and  dreamless  sleep. 

Next  morningt  one  of  the  men,  whose  name  was  Angerstoff,  came 
to  my  bedside,  and  called  me  to  breakfiist  in  a  sarly  and  imperious 
manner.  The  others  looked  coldly  and  distrustfully  when  I  joined 
them,  and  I  saw  that  they  regarded  me  as  an  intruder  and  an  unwel- 
come guest.  The  meal  passed  without  almost  any  conversation,  and 
I  went  upon  deck  whenever  it  was  over.  The  tempest  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  in  a  great  measure  abated,  but  the  sea  still  ran  very 
high,  and  a  black  mist  hovered  over  it,  through  which  the  Norwegian 
coast,  lying  at  eleven  miles  distance,  could  be  dimly  seen.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  some  remains  of  the  sloop  or  boat.  Not  a  bird  enlivened 
the  heaving  expanse  of  waters,  and  I  turned  shuddering  from  the 
dreary  scene,  and  asked  Morvalden,  the  youngest  of  the  men,  when 
he  thought  I  had  any  chance  of  getting  ashore.  '^  Not  very  soon, 
I'm  afraid,*'  returned  he.  "  We  are  visited  once  a-monih  by  people 
from  yonder  land,  who  are  appointed  to  bring  us  supply  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.  They  were  here  only  six  days  ago,  so  you  may 
count  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  return.  Firihing-boats  some- 
times pass  us  during  fine  weather,  but  we  won*t  have  much  of  that 
this  moon  at  least." 

No  intelligence  could  have  been  more  depressing  to  me  than  this. 
The  idea  of  spending  perhaps  three  weeks  in  such  a  place  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  could  not  hasten  my  deliverance 
by  any  exertions  of  my  own,  but  would  be  obliged  to  remain,  in  a 
state  of  inactive  suspense,  till  good  fortune,  or  the  regular  course  of 
events,  afforded  me  the  means  of  getting  ashore.  Neither  Angerstoff 
nor  Morva'den  seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  distress,  or  even  to  care 
that  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  leave  the  vessel,  except  in  so 
far  as  my  departure  wouhl  free  them  from  the  expense  of  supporting 
me.  They  returned  indL^tinct  and  repulsive  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions I  asked,  and  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  having  the  least  commu- 
nication with  me.  During  the  greater  part  ot  the  forenoon,  they 
employed  themselves  in  tiimming  the  lamps  and  cleaning  the  reflec- 
tors, but  never  conversed  any.  I  easily  perceived  that  a  mutual  ani- 
mosity existed  between  them,  but  was  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of 
it.  Morvalden  seemed  to  fear  Angerstoff,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
feel  a  deep  resentment  toward  him,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  express. 
Angcrj»toff  apparently  was  aware  of  thiy,  for  he  behaved  to  his  com- 
panion with  the  undisguised  fierceness  of  determined  hate,  and  openly 
thwarted  him  in  everything. 
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Marietta,  the  female  on  board,  was  the  wife  of  Morvalden.  She 
remained  chiefly  below  decks,  and  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  yessel.  She  was  rather  good-looking,  but  so  reserved  and  for* 
bidding  in  her  manners  that  she  formed  no  desirable  acquisition  to 
our  party,  already  so  heartless  and  unsociable  in  its  character. 

When  night  approached,  after  the  lapse  of  a  wearisome  and  mo- 
notonous day,  I  went  on  deck  to  see  the  beacon  lighted,  and  continued 
walking  backward  and  forward  till  a  late  hour,  I  watched  the  lan- 
tern as  it  swung  from  side  to  side,  and  flashed  upon  diiTerent  portions 
of  the  sea  alternately,  and  sometimes  fancied  I  saw  men  struggling 
among  the  billows  that  tumbled  around,  and  at  other  times  imagined 
I  could  discern  the  white  sail  of  an  approaching  vessel.  Human 
voices  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  noise  of  the  bursting  waves,  and  I 
often  listened  intently,  almost  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  articulate 
sounds.  My  mind  grew  sombre  as  the  scene  itself,  and  strange  and 
fearful  ideas  obtruded  themselves  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  dreadful 
to  be  chained  in  the  middle  of  the  deep — ^to  be  the  continual  sport  of 
the  quietless  billows — to  be  shunned  as  a  fatal  thing  by  those  who 
traversed  the  solitary  ocean.  Though  within  sight  of  the  shore,  oor 
situation  wa^  more  dreary  than  if  we  had  been  sailing  a  thousand 
miles  from  it  We  felt  not  the  pleasure  of  moving  forward,  nor  the 
hope  of  reaching  port,  nor  the  delights  arising  from  favorable  breezes 
and  genial  weather.  When  a  billow  drove  us  to  one  side,  we  were 
tossed  back  again  by  another ;  our  imprisonment  had  no  variety  or 
definite  termination  ;  and  the  calm  and  the  tempest  were  alike  unin- 
teresting to  us.  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  had  already  become  linked  with 
that  of  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessel.  My  hopes  of  being 
again  permitted  to  mingle  with  mankind  died  away,  and  I  anticipated 
long  years  of  gloom  and  despair  in  the  company  of  these  repuluve 
persons  into  whose  hands  fate  had  unexpectedly  consigned  me. 

Angerstoff  and  Morvalden  tended  the  beacon  alternately  during  the 
night.     The  latter  had  the  watch  while  I  remained  upon  deck.     His 
appearance  and  manner  indicated  much  perturbation  of  mind,  and 
he  paced  hurriedly  from  side  to  side,  sometimes  muttering  to  himself, 
and  sometimes  stopping  suddenly  to  look  through  the  skylight,  as  if 
anxious  to  discover  what  was  going  on  below.     He  would  then  gaze 
intently  upon  the  heavens,  and  next  moment  take  out  his  watch  and 
contemplate  the  motion  of  its  hands.     I  did  not  offer  to  disturb  these 
reveries,  and  thought  myself  altogether  unobserved  by  him,  till  he 
suddenly  advanced  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  said,  in  a  loud 
whisper :  "  There's  a  villain  below — a  desperate  villain — this  is  true 
^he  is  capable  of  anything — and  the  woman  is  as  bad  as  him.*'     I 
asked  what  proof  he  had  of  all  this.     '*  Oh,  I  know  it,*'  returned  he ; 
*'  that  wretch  Angerstoff,  whom  I  once  thought  my  friend,  has  gained 
my  wife's  affections.     She  has  been  faithless  to  me — ^yes,  she  has. 
They  both  wish  I  were  out  of  the  way.     Perhaps  they  are  now  plan- 
ning my  destruction.     What  can  I  do  t    It  is  very  terrible  to  be  shut 
up  in  such  narrow  limits  with  those  who  hate  me,  and  to  have  no 
means  of  escaping,  or  defending  myself  fix>m  their  infernal  machina- 
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tions.  '*  Why  do  70a  not  leave  the  beacon,"  inquired  I,  ''  and  aban- 
don your  companion  and  guilty  wife?"  ''Ah,  that  is  impossible," 
answered  Morvalden ;  ''  if  I  went  on  shore  I  would  forfeit  my  liberty. 
I  live  here  that  I  may  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  which  I  once 
outraged  for  the  sake  of  her  who  has  now  withdrawn  her  love  from 
me.  What  ingratitude!  Mine  is  indeed  a  terrible  fate,  but  I  must 
bear  it.  And  shall  I  never  again  wander  through  the  green  fields, 
and  climb  the  rocks  that  encircle  my  native  place  ?  Are  the  weary 
dashings  of  the  sea,  and  the  meanings  of  the  wind,  to  fill  my  ears 
continually,  all  the  while  telling  me  that  I  am  an  exile — a  hopeless 
despairing  exile  '  But  it  won't  last  long,"  cried  he,  catching  hold  of 
my  arm ;  '^  they  will  murder  me  ! — I  am  sure  of  it — ^I  never  go  to 
sleep  without  dreaming  that  Angerstoff  has  pushed  me  overboard." 

''  Your  lonely  situation  and  inactive  life  dispose  you  to  give  way 
to  these  chimeras,"  said  I ;  "  you  must  endeavor  to  resist  them.  Per- 
haps things  aren't  so  bad  as  you  suppose."  ''  This  is  not  a  lonely 
situation,"  replied  Morvalden,  in  a  solemn  tone.  ''  Perhaps  yon  will 
have  proof  of  what  I  say  before  you  leave  us.  Many  vessels  used  to 
be  lost  here,  and  a  few  are  wrecked  still ;  and  the  skeletons  and 
corpses  of  those  who  have  perished  lie  all  over  the  sand-bank.  Some- 
times, at  midnight,  I  have  seen  crowds  of  human  figures  moving 
backward  and  forward  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  neither  knew  who  they  were,  nor  what 
they  did  there.  When  watching  the  lantern  alone,  I  often  hear  a 
number  of  voices  talking  together,  as  it  were,  under  the  waves ;  and 
twice  I  caught  the  very  words  they  uttered,  but  I  cannot  repeat  them 
— they  dwell  incessantly  in  my  memory,  but  my  tongue  refuses  to  pro- 
nounce them,  or  to  explain  to  others  what  they  meant." 

''  Do  not  let  your  senses  be  imposed  upon  by  a  distempered  imagi- 
nation," said  I ;  ''  there  is  no  reality  in  the  things  you  have  told  me." 
' '  Perhaps  my  mind  occasionally  wanders  a  little,  for  it  has  a  heavy 
burden  upon  it,"  returned  Morvalden.  ''  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
dreadful  crime.  Many  that  now  lie  in  the  deep  below  us  might  start 
up  and  accuse  me  of  what  I  am  just  going  to  reveal  to  you.  One 
stormy  nigiit,  shortly  afler  I  began  to  take  charge  of  this  beacon, 
while  watching  on  deck,  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  know  not 
how  long  it  continued,  but  I  was  awakened  by  horrible  shouts  and 
cries.  I  started  up,  and  instantly  perceived  that  all  the  lamps  in  the 
lantern  were  extinguished.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  sea  raged  fu- 
riously ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  observed  a  ship  aground  on 
the  bank,  a  little  way  from  me,  her  sails  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and 
the  waves  breaking  over  her  with  violence.  Half  frantic  with  hor- 
ror, 1  ran  down  to  the  cabin  for  a  taper,  and  lighted  the  lamps  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  lantern,  when  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
threw  a  vivid  glare  on  the  surrounding  ocean,  and  showed  me  the 
vessel  disappearing  among  the  billows.  Hundreds  of  people  lay 
gasping  in  the  water  near  her.  Men,  women,  and  children  writhed 
together  in  agonizing  struggles,  and  uttered  soul-harrowing  cries ; 
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and  their  countenances,  as  they  gradually  BtifTened  under  the  hand  of 
death,  were  all  turned  toward  me  with  glassy  stare,  while  the  lurid 
expression  of  their  glistening  eyes  upbraided  me  with  having  been  the 
cause  of  their  untimely  end.  Never  shall  I  forget  these  looks,  llicy 
haunt  me  wherever  I  am — asleep  and  awake— night  and  day.  I 
have  kept  this  tale  of  horror  secret  till  now,  and  do  not  know  if  I 
shall  ever  have  courage  to  relate  it  again.  The  masts  of  the  vessel 
projected  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  several  months  after  she 
was  lost,  as  if  to  keep  me  in  recollection  of  the  night  in  which  so 
many  human  creatures  perished,  in  consequence  of  my  neglect  and 
carelessness.  Would  to  God  I  had  no  memory  I  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  getting  mad.  The  past  and  present  are  equally  dreadful  to 
me,  and  I  dare  not  anticipate  the  future." 

I  felt  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread  steal  over  me,  while  Morvaldeu 
related  his  story,  and  we  continued  walking  the  deck  in  silence  till 
the  period  of  his  watch  expired.  I  then  went  below  and  took  refuge 
in  my  berth,  though  I  was  but  little  inclined  for  sleep.  The  gloomy 
ideas  and  dark  forebodings  expressed  by  Morvalden  weighed  heavily 
upon  my  mind  without  my  knowing  why ;  and  my  situation,  which 
had  at  first  seemed  only  dreary  and  depressing,  began  to  have  some- 
thing indefinitely  terrible  in  its  aspect 

Next  day,  when  Morvalden  proceeded  as  usual  to  put  the  beacon 
in  order,  he  called  upon  AngerstofT  to  come  and  assist  him,  which 
the  latter  peremptorily  refused.     Morvalden  then  went  down  to  the 
cabin,  where  his  companion  was,  and  requested  to  know  why  his  or- 
ders were  not  obeyed.     * '  Because  I  hate  trouble,"  replied  Angerstoff. 
''  I  am  master  here,'*  said  Morvalden,  "  and  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  everything.     Do  not  attempt  to  trifle  with  me." 
**  Trifle  with  you  1"  exclaimed  Angerstoff,  looking  contemptuously. 
"  No,  no,  I  am  no  trifler  ;  and  I  advi^ie  you  to  walk  up-stairs  again, 
lest  I  prove  this  to  your  cost."     "  Why,  husband,"  cried  Marietta, 
"  I  believe  there  are  no  bounds  to  your  laziness.     You  make  this 
young  man  toil  from  morning  till  night,  and  take  advantage  of  his 
good  nature  in  the  most  shameful  manner."     ''  Peace,  infamous  wo- 
man !"  said  Morvalden ;  "  I  know  very  well  why  you  stand  up  in 
his  defence  ;  but  Til  put  a  stop  to  the  intimacy  that  exists  between 
you.     Go  to  your  room  instantly !     You  are  my  wife,  and  shall  obey 
me."     "  Is  this  usage  to  be  borne  ?"  exclaimed  Marietta.     *'  Will  no 
one  step  forward  to  protect  me  from  his  violence  t"     *' Insolent  fel- 
low !"  cried  Angerstoff,  '*  don't  presume  to  insult  my  mistress."  "  Mis- 
tress !"  repeated  Morvalden.     **  This  to  my  face  I"  and  struck  him 
a  severe  blow.     Angerstoff  sprang  forward  with  the  intention  of 
returning  it,  but  I  got  between  them,  and  prevented  him.      Marietta 
then  began  to  shed  tears,  and  applauded  the  generosity  her  paramour 
had  evinced  in  sparing  her  husband,  who  immediately  went  upon 
deck  without  speaking  a  word,  and  hurriedly  resumed  the  work  that 
had  engaged  his  attention  previous  to  the  quarrel. 

Neither  of  the  two  men  seemed  at  all  disposed  for  a  reconciliation, 
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and  they  had  no  intercourse  during  the  whole  day,  except  angry  and 
revengeful  looks.  I  frequently  observed  Marietta  in  deep  consultation 
with  Angerstoflf,  and  easily  perceived  that  the  subject  of  debate  had 
some  relation  to  her  injured  husband,  whose  manner  evinced  much 
alarm  and  anxiety^  although  he  endeavored  to  look  calm  and  cheer- 
ful. He  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  meals,  but  spent  all  his  time 
upon  deck.  Whenever  AngerstoiF  accidentally  passed  him,  he  shrank 
back  with  an  expression  of  dread,  and  intuitively,  as  it  were,  caught 
hold  of  a  rope,  or  any  other  object  to  which  he  could  cling.  The  day 
proved  a  wretched  and  fearful  one  to  me,  for  I  momentarily  expected 
that  some  teirible  affray  would  occur  on  board,  and  that  I  would  be 
implicated  in  it  I  gazed  upon  the  surrounding  sea  almost  without 
intermission,  ardently  hoping  that  some  boat  might  approach  near 
enough  to  afford  me  an  opixif  tunity  of  quitting  the  horrid  and  dan- 
gerous abode  in  which  I  was  imprisoned. 

It  was  AngerstofTs  watch  on  deck  till  midnio;ht :  and  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  communication  with  him,  I  remained  below.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Morvalden  got  up  and  relieved  him,  and  became  down 
to  the  cabin,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  berth.  Believing,  from 
this  arrangement,  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions,  I  lay  down  in 
bed  with  composure,  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  not  long  before  a  noise 
overhead  awakened  me.  I  started  up,  and  listened  intently.  The 
sound  appeared  to  be  that  of  two  persons  scuffling  together,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  irregular  footsteps  beat  the  deck,  and  I  could  hear  violent 
blows  given  at  intervals.  I  got  out  of  my  berth,  and  entered  the 
cabin,  where  I  found  Marietta  standing  tdone,  with  a  lamp  in  her 
liand.  ''  Do  you  hear  that?*'  cried  I.  ^'  Hear  what  V*  returned  she  ; 
'*  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream — I  am  aU  trembling."  ''  Is  Anger- 
staff  below !"  demanded  L*  '^  No— yes,  I  mean,"  said  Marietta. 
'*  Why  do  you  ask  thatt  He  went  up-stairs."  ^*  Your  husband  and 
he  are  lighting.  We  must  part  them  instantly.'*  '^  How  can  that 
be  t"  answered  Marietta ;  Angerstoff  is  asleep."  "  Asleep  !  Didn't 
you  say  he  went  up-stairs  t"  "  I  don't  know,"  returned  she  ;  '*  I  am 
hardly  awake  yet.     Let  us  listen  for  a  moment." 

Everything  was  still  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then  a  voice  shrieked  out, 
'^  Ah !  that  knife  1  you  are  murdering  me !  Draw  it  out  I  No  help  I 
Are  you  donet  Now — now — now!"  A  heavy  body  fell  suddenly 
along  the  deck,  and  some  words  were  spoken  in  a  faint  tone,  but  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  prevented  me  from  hearing  what  they  were. 

I  rushed  up  the  cabin  stairs,  and  tried  to  push  open  the  folding- 
doora  at  the  head  of  them,  but  they  resisted  my  utmost  efforts.  I 
knocked  violently  and  repeatedly  to  no  purpose.  *'  Some  one  is 
killed,"  cried  I.  '*  The  person  who  barred  these  doors  on  the  outside 
is  guilty."  '*  I  know  nothing  of  that,"  returned  Marietta.  ^  We  can't 
be  of  any  use  now.  Gome  here  again ! — how  dreadfully  quiet  it  is. 
My  God ! — a  drop  of  blood  has  fallen  through  the  d&ylight.  What 
faces  are  yon  looking  down  upon  us  1 — But  this  lamp  is  going  out. 
— ^We  must  be  going  through  the  water  at  a  terrible  rato — ^how  it 
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rushes  past  us ! — ^I  am  getting  dizzy. — ^Do  you  hear  those  bells  ring- 
ing t  and  strange  voices ** 

The  cabin  doors  were  suddenly  burst  open,  and  Angerstoff  next 
moment  appeared  before  us,  crying  out,  ''  Morvalden  has  fallen  over- 
board. Throw  a  rope  to  him  ! — He  will  be  drowned."  His  hands 
and  dress  were  marked  with  blood,  and  he  had  a  frightful  look  of 
horror  and  confusion.  ''  You  are  a  murderer  !*'  exclaimed  I,  almost 
involuntarily.  **  How  do  you  know  that  V*  said  he,  staggering  back  ; 
"  Fm  sure  you  never  saw — **  "  Hush,  hush,"  cried  Marietta  to  him ; 
"  are  you  mad  t  Speak  again  ! — ^What  frightens  you  t — ^Why  don't 
you  run  and  help  Morvalden  V*  *^  Has  anything  happened  to  him  f ' 
inquired  Angerstoff,  with  a  gaze  of  consternation.  ^  You  told  us  he 
had  fallen  overboard,"  returned  Marietta;  ^^must  my  husband  per- 
ish t"  '*  Give  me  some  water  to  was|^  my  hands,"  said  Angerstoff, 
growing  deadly  pale,  and  catching  hold  of  the  table  for  support. 

I  now  hastened  upon  deck,  but  Morvalden  was  not  there.  I  then 
went  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  put  my  hands  on  the  gunwale, 
while  I  leaned  over,  and  looked  downward.  On  taking  them  off  I 
found  them  marked  with  blood.  I  grew  sick  at  heart,  and  b^an  to 
identify  m3rBelf  with  Angerstoff  the  murderer.  The  sea,  the  beacon, 
and  the  sky,  appeared  of  a  sanguine  hue  ;  and  I  thought  I  heard  the 
dying  exclamations  of  Morvalden  sounding  a  hundred  fathoms  below 
me,  and  echoing  through  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  I  advanced  to  the 
cabin  door,  intending  to  descend  the  stairs,  but  found  that  some  one 
had  fastened  it  firmly  on  the  inside.  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  in- 
tentionally shut  out,  and  a  cold  shuddering  pervaded  my  frame.  I 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  not  daring  to  look  around  ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  excluded  from  the  company  of  the  living,  and 
doomed  to  be  the  associate  of  the  spirits,  of  drowned  and  murdered 
men.  Afler  a  little  time  I  began  to  walk  hastily  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  but  the  light  of  the  lantern  happened  to  flash  on  a  stream  of 
blood  that  ran  along  the  deck,  and  I  could  not  summon  op  resoluuon 
to  pass  the  spot  where  it  was  a  second  time.  The  sky  looked  black 
and  threatening — the  sea  had  a  fierceness  in  its  sound  and  motions — 
and  the  wind  swept  over  its  bosom  with  melancholy  sighs.  Every- 
thing was  sombre  and  ominous ;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  some  object 
that  would,  by  its  soothing  aspect,  remove  the  dark  impressions 
which  crowded  upon  my  mind. 

While  standing  near  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  I  saw  a  hand  and  arm 
rise  slowly  behind  the  stern,  and  wave  from  side  to  side.  I  started 
back  as  far  as  I  could  go  in  horrible  affright,  and  looked  again,  ex- 
pecting to  behold  the  entire  spectral  flgure  of  which  I  supposed  they 
formed  a  part.  But  nothing  more  was  visible.  I  struck  my  eyes  till 
the  light  flashed  from  them,  in  hopes  that  my  senses  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  distempered  vision.  However,  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  hand 
still  motioned  me  to  advance,  and  I  rushed  forward  with  wild  desper- 
ation, and  caught  hold  of  it.  I  was  pulled  along  a  little  way  notwith- 
standing the  resistapce  I  made,  and  soon  discovered  a  man  stretched 
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along  the  stern-cable,  and  clinging  to  it  in  a  oonvulsive  manner.  It 
was  Morvalden.  He  raised  his  head  feebly,  and  said  something,  bat 
I  could  only  distinguish  the  words  '^  murdered — overboard — ^reached 
this  rope — terrible  death,"  I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  suj^ort  him, 
but  at  that  moment  the  vessel  plunged  violently,  and  he  was  shaken 
off  the  cable,  and  dropped  among  the  waves.  He  floated  for  an  in* 
stant,  and  then  disappeared  under  the  keel. 

1^  I  seized  the  first  rope  I  could  find,  and  threw  one  end  of  it  over  the 
stem,  and  likewise  flung  some  planks  into  the  sea,  thinking  that  the 
unfortunate  Morvalden  might  still  retain  strength  enough  to  catch 
hold  of  them  if  they  came  within  his  reach.  I  continued  on  the  watch 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  abandoned  all  hopes  of  saving 
him,  and  made  another  attempt  to  get  down  to  the  cabin.  The  doors 
were  now  unfastened,  and  I  cifyened  them  without  any  difficulty.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  on  going  below,  was  Angerstofl^,  stretched  along  the 
floor,  and  fast  asleep.  His  torpid  look,  flushed  countenance,  and  un- 
easy respiration,  convinced  me  that  he  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of 
ardent  spirits.  Marietta  was  in  her  own  apartment.  Even  the  pres- 
ence of  a  murderer  appeared  less  terrible  than  the  frightful  solitari- 
ness of  the  deck,  and  I  lay  down  upon  a  bench,  determining  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  there.  The  lamp  that  hung  from  the  roof 
soon  went  out,  and  left  me  in  total  darkness.  Imagination  began  to 
conjure  up  a  thousand  appalling  forms,  and  the  voice  of  Angerstofl^, 
speaking  in  his  sleep,  fllled  my  ears  at  intervals :  '^  Hobt  up  the  bea- 
con ! — the  lamps  won't  burn — horrible ! — they  contain  blood  instead 
of  oil.  Is  that  a  boat  coming! — Yes,  yes,  I  hear  the  oars.  Damna- 
tion ! — why  is  that  corpse  so  long  of  sinking? — if  it  doesn't  go  down 
soon  they'll  find  me  out.  How  terribly  the  wind  blows ! — we  are 
driving  ashore — See !  see !  Morvalden  is  swimming  after  us — ^how  he 
writhes  in  the  water  1"  Marietta  now  rushed  from  her  room,  with  a 
light  in  her  hand,  and  seizing  Angerstoff  by  the  arm,  tried  to  awake 
him.  He  soon  rose  up  with  chattering  teeth  and  shivering  limbs, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  she  prevented  him,  and  he 
staggered  away  to  his  berth  and  lay  down  in  it. 

Next  morning,  when  I  went  upon  deck,  after  a  short  and  perturbed 
sleep,  I  found  Marietta  dashing  water  over  it,  that  she  might  eflace 
all  vestige  of  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night.  Angerstofl* 
did  not  make  his  appearance  till  noon,  and  his  looks  were  ghastly 
and  agonized.  He  seemed  stupified  with  horror,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely lost  all  perception  of  the  things  around  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  suddenly  came  close  up  to  me,  and  demanded,  with  a  bold 
air,  but  quivering  voice,  what  I  had  meant  by  calling  him  a  murder- 
er. '*  Why,  that  you  are  one,"  replied  I,  after  a  pause.  **  Beware 
what  you  say,"  returned  he,  fiercely.  "  You  cannot  escape  my  power 
now — I  tell  you,  sir,  Morvalden  fell  overboard."  "Whence,  then, 
came  that  blood  that  covered  the  deck!"  inquired  L  He  grew  pale, 
and  then  cried,  "  You  lie — ^you  lie  infernally — there  was  none !"  "I 
saw  it,"  said  I.     "I  saw  Morvalden  himself,  long  after  midnight.  H  e 
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was  clinging  to  the  stem-cable,  and  said — "  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — devils ! 
curses!'"  exclaimed  Angerstoff,  ** Did  you  hear  me  dreanriing? — I 
was  mad  last  night  Come,  come,  come !  We  shall  tend  the  beacon 
together.  Let  us  make  friends,  and  don't  be  afraid,  for  jou*!!  find 
me  a  good  fellow  in  the  end."  He  now  forcibly  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  then  hurried  down  to  the  cabin. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  sitting  on  deck,  I  discerned  a  boat  far  off, 
but  I  determined  to  conceal  this  from  Angerstoff  and  Marietta,  lest 
they  should  use  some  means  to  prevent  its  approach.  I  walked  care- 
lessly about,  casting  a  glance  upon  the  sea  occasionally,  and  medita- 
ting bow  I  could  best  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  deliverance 
which  I  had  in  prospect.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  boat  was 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  us,  but  she  suddenly  changed 
her  course,  and  bore  away  toward  the  «hore.  I  immediately  shouted, 
and  waved  a  handkerchief  over  my  head,  as  signals  for  her  to  return. 
Angerstoff  rushed  from  the  cabin  and  seized  my  arm,  threatening  at 
the  same  time  to  push  me  overboard  if  I  attempted  to  hail  her  again. 
I  disengaged  myself  from  his  grasp,  and  dashed  Iiim  violently  from 
me.  The  noise  brought  Marietta  upon  deck,  who  immediately  per- 
ceived the  cause  of  the  affray,  and  cried,  "  Does  the  i;\Tetch  mean  to 
make  his  escape  ?  For  God's  sake,  prevent  the  possibility  of  that !" 
**  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Angerstoff,  "  he  never  shall  leave  the  vessel 
He  had  as  well  take  care,  lest  I  do  to  him  what  I  did  to—"  "  To 
Morvalden,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  I.  "  Well,  well,  speak  it 
out,"  replied  he,  ferociously ;  "  there  is  no  one  here  to  listen  to  your 
damnable  falsehoods,  and  I'll  not  be  fool  enough  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  uttering  them  elsewhere.  I'll  strangle  you  the  next  time 
you  tell  these  lies  about — "  "  Come,"  interrupted  Marietta,  "  don't 
be  uneasy,  the  boat  will  soon  be  far  enough  away.  If  he  wants  to 
give  you  the  slip,  he  must  leap  overboard." 

I  was  irritated  and  disappointed  beyond  measure  at  the  failure  of 
the  plan  of  escape  I  had  formed,  but  thought  it  most  prudent  to  con- 
ceal my  feelings.  I  now  perceived  the  rai^hness  and  bad  consequen- 
ces of  my  bold  assertions  respecting  the  murder  of  Morvalden ;  for 
Angerstoff  evidently  thought  that  his  personal  safety,  and  even  his 
life,  would  be  endangered  if  I  ever  found  an  opportunity  of  accusing 
and  giving  evidence  against  him.  All  my  motions  were  now  watched 
with  double  vigilance.  Marietta  and  her  paramour  kept  upon  deck 
by  turns  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  latter  looked  over  the  sur- 
rounding ocean^  through  a  glass,  at  intervals,  to  discover  if  any  boat 
or  vessel  was  approaching  us.  He  often  muttered  threats  as  he  walk- 
ed past  me,  and,  more  than  once,  seemed  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  push  me  overboard.  Marietta  and  he  frequently  whispered  to- 
gether, and  I  always  imagined  I  heard  my  name  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  these  conversations. 

I  now  felt  completely  miserable ;  being  satisfied  that  Angerstoff 
was  bent  upon  my  destruction.  I  wandered,  in  a  state  of  learfiil 
circumspection,  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  not  know. 
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ing  how  to  secure  m3r8elf  from  his  designs.  Every  time  he  approach- 
ed me,  my  heart  palpitated  dreadfully ;  and  when  night  came  on,  I 
was  agonized  with  terror,  and  could  not  remain  in  one  spot,  hut  hur- 
ried backward  and  forward  between  the  cabin  and  the  deck,  look- 
ing wildly  from  side  to  side,  and  momentarily  expecting  to  feel  a  cold 
knife  entering  my  vitals.  My  forehead  began  to  burn,  and  my  eyes 
dazzled  ;  I  became  acutely  sensitive,  and  the  slightest  murmur,  or  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind,  set  my  whole  frame  in  a  state  of  uncontrolla- 
ble vibration.  At  first,  I  sometimes  thought  of  throwing  myself  into 
the  sea ;  but  I  soon  acquired  such  an  intense  feeling  of  existence, 
that  the  mere  idea  of  death  was  horrible  to  me. 

Shortly  after  midnight  I  lay  down  in  my  berth,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  harrowing  emotions  that  had  careered  through  my  mind  du- 
ring the  past  day.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  sleep,  yet  dared  not  in- 
dulge myself ;  soul  and  body  seemed  at  war.  Every  noise  excited 
my  imagination,  and  scarcely  a  minute  passed  in  the  course  of  which 
I  did  not  start  up  and  look  around.  Angerstoff  paced  the  deck  over* 
head,  and  when  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  accidentally  ceased  at  any 
time,  I  grew  deadly  sick  at  heart,  expecting  that  he  was  silently  com- 
ing to  murder  me.  At  length  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  near  my 
bed  ;  I  sprang  from  it,  and,  having  seized  a  bar  of  iron  that  lay  on 
the  floor,  rushed  into  the  cabin.  I  found  AngerstoiT  there,  who 
started  back  when  he  saw  me,  and  said,  ^'  What  is  the  matter!  Did 
you  th\i\i^  that — I  want  you  to  watch  the  beacon,  that  I  may  have 
some  reift.  Follow  me  upon  deck,  and  I  will  give  you  directions 
about  if."  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  up  the  gangway 
stairs  behind  him.  We  walked  forward  to  the  mast  together,  and 
he  showed  how  I  was  to  lower  the  lantern  when  any  of  the  lamps 
happened  to  go  out,  and  bidding  me  beware  of  sleep,  returned  to  the 
cabin.  Most  of  my  fears  forsook  me  the  moment  he  disappeared.  I 
felt  nearly  as  happy  as  if  I  had  been  set  at  liberty ;  and,  for  a  time, 
forgot  that  my  situation  had  anything  painful  or  alarming  connected 
with  it.  Angerstoif  resumed  his  station  in  about  three  hours,  and  I 
again  took  refuge  in  my  berth,  where  I  enjoyed  a  short  but  undisturb- 
ed slumber. 

Next  day,  while  I  was  walking  the  deck,  and  anxiously  surveying 
the  expanse  of  ocean  around,  Angerstoif  requested  me  to  come  down 
to  the  cabin.  I  obeyed  his  summons  and  found  him  there.  He  gave 
me  a  book,  saying  it  was  very  entertaining,  and  would  serve  to  amuse 
me  during  my  idle  hours ;  and  then  went  above,  shutting  the  doors 
carefully  behind  him.  I  was  struck  with  his  behavior,  but  felt  no 
alarm,  for  Marietta  sat  at  work  near  me,  apparently  unconscious  of 
what  had  passed.  I  began  to  peruse  the  volume  I  held  in  my  hand, 
and  found  it  so  interesting  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  anything 
else,  till  the  dashing  of  oars  struck  my  ear,  I  sprang  from  my  chair, 
with  the  intention  of  hastening  upon  deck;  but  Marietta  stopped  me, 
saying,  "  It  is  of  no  use — the  gangway  doors  are  fastened."  Not- 
withstanding this  information,  I  made  an  attempt  to  open  them,  but 
could  not  succeed.     I  was  now  convinced,  by^the  concussion  against 
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the  vessel,  that  a  boat  lay  alongside,  and  I  heard  a  strange  voice  ad- 
dressing AngerstofT.  Fired  with  the  idea  of  deliverance,  I  leaped 
upon  a  table  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  and  tried  to 
push  off  the  skylight,  bat  was  suddenly  stunned  by  a  violent  blow  on 
the  back  of  my  head.  I  staggered  back  and  looked  ronnd.  Mariet- 
ta stood  close  behind  me,  brandishing  an  axe,  as  if  in  the  act  of  re- 
peating the  stroke.  Her  fiice  was  flushed  with  rage ;  and,  having 
seized  my  arm,  she  cried,  '^  Come  down  instanUy,  accursed  villain ! 
I  know  you  want  to  betray  ub,  but  may  we  all  go  to  the  bottom  if 
you  find  a  chance  of  doing  so."  I  struggled  to  free  myself  from  her 
grasp,  but,  being  in  a  state  of  dizziness  and  confusion,  I  was  unable 
to  effect  this,  and  she  soon  pulled  me  to  the  ground.  At  that  mo- 
ment A ngerstoff  hurriedly  entered  the  cabin,  exclaiming,  ''What 
noise  is  this  t  Oh,  just  as  I  expected !  Has  that  devil — ^that  spy — 
been  trying  to  get  above  boards  t  Why  haven't  I  the  heart  to  de- 
spatch him  at  once  t  But  there's  no  time  now.  The  people  are  wait- 
ing. Marietta,  come  and  lend  a  hand."  They  now  forced  me  down 
upon  the  floor  and  bound  me  to  an  iron  ring  that  was  fixed  in  it. 
This  being  done,  A  ngerstoff  directed  his  female  accomplice  to  pre- 
vent me  from  speaking,  and  went  upon  deck  again. 

While  in  this  state  of  bondage,  I  heard  distinctly  all  that  passed 
without.     Some  one  asked  Angerstoff  how  Morvalden  did.     ''  Well, 
quite  well/'  replied  the  former ;  ''  but  he's  below,   and  so  sick  that 
he  can't  see  any  person."     ''  Strange  enough,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
laughing ;  ^'  Is  he  ill  and  in  good  health  at  the  same  time  ?  he  had  as 
well  be  overboard  as  in  that  condition."     ''  Overboard  !"  repeated 
Angerstoff,  "  what ! — how  do  you  mean  T — ^all  false ! — but  listen  to 
me.     Are   there  any  news  stirring  ashore  t"      "  Why,"  said  the 
the  stranger,  "  the  chief  talk  there  just  now  is  about  a  curious  thing 
that  happened  this  morning.  A  dead  man  was  found  upon  the  beach, 
and  they  suspect,  from  the  wounds  on  his  body,  that  he' basnet  got 
fair  play.     They  are  making  a  great  noise  about  it,  and  government 
means  to  send  out  a  boat,  with  an  officer  on  board,  who  is  to  visit  lUl 
the  shipping  round  this,  that  he  may  ascertain  if  any  of  them  has  lost 
a  man  lately.     'Tis  a  dark  business ;  but  they'll  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  I  warrant  ye.     Why,  you  look  as  pale  as  if  you  knew  more  about 
this  matter  than  you  choose  to  tell."     "No,  no,  no,"  returned  An- 
gerstoff ;  "  I  never  hear  of  a  murder  but  I  think  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who — but  I  won't  detain  you,  for  the  sea  is  getting  up.     We'll  have 
a  blowy  night,  I'm  afraid."     "  So  you  don't  want  any  fish  to-day  t" 
cried  the  stranger  ;  ''  then  Fll  be  off.     Good  morning,  good  morning. 
I  suppose  you'll  have  the  government  boat  alongside  by-and-by."    I 
now  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  supposed,  from  the  conversation 
having  ceased,  that  the  fishermen   had  departed.     Angerstoff  came 
down  to  the  cabin  soon  after,  and  released  me  without  speaking  a 
word. 

Marietta  then  approached  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said, 
<<  Do  you  believe  what  that  man   has  told  yout"     "Yes,  by  the 
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eternal  hell !"  cried  he,  vehemently  ;  ''  I  suspect  I  will  find  the  truth 
of  it  soon  enough."  **  My  God  !"  exclaimed  <«he,  "  what  is  to  become 
of  us  t  How  dreadful !  We  are  chained  here  and  cannot  escape.'* 
"  Escape  what?"  interrupted  Angerstoff.  "  Girl,  you  have  lost  your 
senses.  Why  should  we  fear  the  officers  of  justice  t  Keep  a  guard 
over  your  tongue."  ''Oh,"  returned  Marietta,  "I  talk  without 
thinking,  or  understanding  my  own  words  ;  but  come  upon  deck,  and 
let  me  speak  with  you  there."  They  now  went  up  the  gangway 
stairs  together,  and  continued  in  deep  conversation  for  some  time. 

Angct'stoff  gradually  became  more  agitated  as  the  day  advanced. 
He  watched  upon  deck  almost  without  intermission,  and  seemed  ir- 
resolute what  to  do — sometimes  sitting  down  composedly,  and  at  oth- 
er times  hurrying  backward  and  forward  with  clenched  hands  and 
bloodless  cheeks.  The  wind  blew  pretty  fresh  from  the  shore,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  swell ;  and  I  supposed,  from  the  anxious  looks  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  sky,  that  he  hoped  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  weather  would  prevent  the  government  lx>at  from  putting  out 
to  sea.  He  kept  his  glass  constantly  in  his  hand,  and  surveyed  the 
ocean  through  it  in  all  directions. 

At  length  he  suddenly  dashed  the  instrument  away,  and  exclaimed, 
"God  help  us!  they  are  coming  now  !"  Marietta,  on  hearing  this, 
ran  wildly  toward  him,  and  put  her  hands  in  his  ;  but  he  pushed 
her  to  one  side,  and  began  to  pace  the  deck,  apparently  in  deep 
thought.  After  a  little  time  he  started,  and  cried,  "*'  I  have  it  now ! 
It's  the  only  plan — I'll  manage  the  business — ^yes,  yes — I'll  cut  the 
cables,  and  olf  we'll  go — that's  settled !"  He  then  seized  an  axe  and 
first  divided  the  hawser  at  the  bows,  and  afterward  the  one  attached 
to  the  stern. 

The  vessel  immediately  began  to  drift  away,  and  having  no  sails  or 
helm  to  steady  her,  rolled  with  such  violence  that  I  was  dashed  from 
side  to  side  several  times.  She  often  swung  over  so  much  that  I 
thought  slie  would  not  regain  the  upright  position ;  and  Angerstoff 
all  the  while  unconsciously  strengthened  this  belief  by  exclaiming, 
"  She  will  capsize !  shift  the  ballast,  or  we  must  go  to  the  bottom !" 
In  the  midst  of  this,  I  kept  my  station  upon  deck,  intently  watching  the 
boat,  which  was  still  several  miles  distant.  I  waited  in  fearful  expecta- 
tion, thinking  that  every  new  wave  against  which  we  were  impelled 
would  burst  upon  our  vessel  and  overwhelm  us,  while  our  pursuers  were 
too  far  off  to  afford  any  assistance.  Tlie  idea  of  perishing  when  on 
the  point  of  being  saved,  was  inexpressibly  agonizing. 

As  the  day  ndvanced,  the  hopes  I  had  entertained  of  the  boat 
making  up  Avith  us,  gradually  diminislied.  The  wind  blew  violently, 
and  we  drifted  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  weather  grew  so  hazy 
that  our  pursuers  soon  became  quite  undistinguishable.  Marietta 
and  Angerstoff  appeared  to  be  stupified  with  terror.  They  stood 
motionless,  holding  firmly  by  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel ;  and  though 
the  waves  frequently  broke  over  the  deck,  and  rushed  down  the  gang- 
way, they  did  not  offer  to  shut  the  companion  door,  which  would 
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have  remained  open  had  1  not  closed  it.  The  tempest,  gloom,  and 
danger,  that  thickened  around  us,  neither  elicited  from  them  anj  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  regard,  nor  seemed  to  produce  the  slightest  sym- 
pathetic emotion  in  their  bosoms.  They  gazed  sternly  at  each  other 
and  at  me,  and  every  time  the  vessel  rolled,  clung  with  convulsive 
eagerness  to  whatever  lay  within  their  reach. 

About  sunset  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dreadful  roaring, 
which  evidently  did  not  proceed  from  the  waves  around  us  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  being  very  hazy,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  At  length  we  distinguished  a  range  of  high 
cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  beat  with  terrible  fury.  Whenever  the 
surge  broke  upon  them,  large  jets  of  foam  started  up  to  a  great  height, 
and  flashed  angrily  over  their  black  and  rugged  surfaces,  while  the 
wind  moaned  and  whistled  with  fearful  caprice  among  the  projecting 
points  of  rock.  A  dense  mist  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  cliffs, 
and  prevented  us  from  seeing  if  there  were  any  houses  upon  their 
summits,  though  this  point  appeared  of  little  importance,  for  we 
drifted  toward  the  shore  so  fast  that  immediate  death  seemed  inevi- 
table. 

We  soon  felt  our  vessel  bound  twice  against  the  sand,  and  in  a 
little  time  after  a  heavy  sea  earned  her  up  the  beach,  where  she  re- 
mained imbedded  and  hard  aground.  During  the  ebb  of  the  waves 
there  was  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water  round  her  bows.  I  imme- 
diately perceived  thir«,  and,  watching  a  favorable  opportunity,  swung 
myself  down  to  the  beach  by  means  of  part  of  the  cable  that  project- 
ed through  the  haAvsc-hole.  I  began  to  run  toward  the  cliffs  the 
moment  my  feet  touched  the  ground,  and  Angerstoff  attempted  to 
follow  me,  that  he  might  prevent  my  escape  ;  but,  while  in  the  act 
of  descending  from  the  vessel,  the  sea  flowed  in  with  such  violence 
that  ho  was  obliged  to  spring  on  board  again,  to  save  himself  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  its  waters. 

I  hun-ied  on,  and  began  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  which  were  very 
steep  and  slippery ;  but  I  soon  grew  breathless  from  fatigue,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  stop.  It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  when  I 
looked  around,  I  neither  saw  anything  distinctly  nor  could  form  the 
least  idea  how  far  I  had  still  to  ascend  before  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  cliffy.  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  my  steps,  and  remained  ir- 
resolute, till  the  barking  of  a  dog  faintly  struck  my  ear.  I  joyfully 
followed  the  sound,  and,  alter  an  hour  of  perilous  exertion,  discover- 
ed a  light  at  some  distance,  which  I  soon  found  to  proceed  from  the 
window  of  a  pmall  hut. 

After  I  had  knocked  repeatedly,  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old 
man,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  He  started  back  on  seeing  me,  for 
my  dress  was  wet  and  disordered,  my  face  and  hands  had  been  wound- 
ed while  scrambling  among  the  rocks,  and  fatigue  and  terror  had 
given  me  a  wan  and  agitated  look.  I  entered  the  house  ;  the  in- 
mates of  which  were  a  woman  and  a  boy  ;  and  having  seated  myself 
near  the  fire,  related  to  ray  host  all  that  had  occurred  on  board  the 
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floating  beacon,  and  then  requested  him  to  accompany  me  down  to 
the  beach,  that  we  might  search  for  Angerstoff  and  Marietta.  <'  No, 
no,"  cried  he,  '^  that  is  impossible.  Hear  how  the  storm  rages ! 
Worlds  would  not  induce  me  to  have  any  communication  with  mur- 
derei-s.  It  would  be  impious  to  attempt  it  on  snch  a  night  as  this. 
The  Almighty  is  surely  punishing  them  now.  Come  here  and  look 
out." 

I  followed  him  to  the  door,  but  the  moment  he  opened  it  the  wind 
extinguished  the  lamp.  Total  darkness  prevailed  without,  and  a  chaos 
of  rushing,  bursting,  and  moaning  sounds  swelled  upon  the  car  with 
irregular  loudness  Tho  blast  swept  round  the  hut  in  violent  eddy- 
ings,  and  we  felt  the  chilly  spray  of  the  sea  driving  upon  our  faces  at 
intervals.  I  shuddered,  and  the  old  man  closed  the  door,  and  then 
resumed  his  seat  near  the  fire. 

My  entertainer  made  a  bed  for  me  upon  the  floor,  but  the  noise  of 
the  tempe-st,  and  the  anxiety  I  felt  about  the  fate  of  Angerstolf  and 
Marietta,  kept  me  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Soon  after 
dawn  my  host  accompanied  me  down  to  the  beach.  We  found  the 
wreck  of  the  floating  beacon,  but  were  unable  to  discover  any 
traces  of  the  guilty  pair  whom  I  had  left  on  board  of  it. 


ART.  IX.-SHAKESPEARE  AS  PHYSICIAN  AND  METAPHYSICIAN.^ 

Tub  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  medical,  physiological,  and  psy- 
chological knowledge  displayed  in  the  dramas  of  this  wonderful  man, 
like  the  knowledge  there  manifested  on  all  subjects  upon  which  the 
rays  of  his  mighty  genius  fell,  has  excited  the  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment of  all  men  who,  since  his  time,  have  brought  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  these  subjects  upon  which  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  by  the  researches  of  modern  science. 

The  universality  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge,  extending  as  it  did  to 
subjects  out  of  the  range  of  all  ordinary  observation,  and'coraprehend- 
ing  those  which  are  in  our  day,  and  we  may  suppose  were  in  his,  con- 
sidered strictly  professional  and  special,  has  led  many  intelligent  in- 
vestiorators  and  critics  into  the  belief  that  these  immortal  works  could 
not  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  individual  mind^  and  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  man  who  wrote  Lear  and  Hamlet^  could  not 
Unassisted  have  written  the  MercJiant  of  Venice,  This  argument 
has  been  maintained  with  much  apparent  plausibility.  Its  fallacy,  how- 
ever, is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  fact,  that  the  knowledge 
displayed  was  very  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  was  not  possessed  by  any  one  in 
his  time,  however  eminent  in  any  special  department  of  science  to 
which  he  might  bo  devoting  himself ;  and  many  facts  not  known  or  rec- 
ognized by  men  of  his  age  appear  to  have  been  grasped  by  the  inspired 

•  From  the  Amariam  Journal  of  Insanity,  bj  Pr.  A.  0.  KeUog^. 
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mind  of  the  poet,  to  whose  acute  mental  vision,  it  would  seem,  from 
his  writings,  they  were  as  clear  and  certain  as  they  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  positive  deductions  of  modern  expenmental  science. 
This  power  of  entering  into  the  deep  and  hidden  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  the  universe — of  lifting  the  veil,  and  drawing  thence  facts 
not  yet  manifested  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  made  mani- 
fest until  af^er  centuries  of  patient  scientific  investigation  and 
deduction — is  a  characteristic  of  what  has  been  termed  poetic  inspi- 
ration ;  a  power,  we  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  more 
evident  in  the  poet  we  have  under  consideration  than  in  any  other  who 
has  ever  written  in  the  English  language,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  unsafe  to  add,  in  any  other,  ancient  or  modern.  This  power  con- 
sists, without  doubt,  first,  of  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  close  ob- 
servation, and  an  acute  perception  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  all 
things  which  come  up  before  the  eye  and  mind  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  of  a  wonderful  faculty,  only  possessed  by  a  few  such  persons 
in  varied  degrees,  of  calling  up  at  will  from  the  recesses  of  the  memory, 
with  great  distinctness,  every  perception  there  recorded,  and  of  mak- 
ing such  use  of  it  as  may  seem  fit. 

Upon  no  subjects,  perhaps,  has  this  extraordinay  faculty  of  the  great 
dramatist  been  more  curiously  manifested  than  those  we  propose  to 
consider  in  this  connection,  viz.,  physiology  and  psychology.  In  fact, 
we  believe  a  very  complete  physiological  and  psychological  system 
oould  be  educed  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare — a  system  in  com- 
plete accordance,  in  almost  every  essential  particular,  with  that 
which  we  now  possess  as  the  result  of  the  scientific  research  and  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  centuries. 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  these  sciences,  like  all  others,  were  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  them.  Even  the  great  discovery  by  Harvey  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
present  physiological  knowledge,  had  not  been  given  to  the  worM ; 
for  Shakespeare  died  in  1616,  and  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  were 
first  published  in  1628.  Yet  many  passages  from  his  dramas  seem 
to  indicate  a  pre-existent  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of 
this  great  physiological  fact.  FalstafT,  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
a  good  '^  sherris-sack"  upon  the  blood,  says  : 

"  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ; 
which  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge 
of  pasillanimity  and  cowardice  :  hut  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  make*  it  course 
from  the  inwards  to  the  partt  extreme." 

Let  us  pursue  farther  the  physiological  views  of  the  fat  knight,  as 
set  forth  in  the  same  famous  encomium  upon  his  favorite  beverage, 
sack,  in  order  to  observe  how  strictly  they  accord  with  the  univer- 
sally recognized  truths  of  modem  physiology. 

Speaking  of  Prince  John,  and  contrasting  him  with  his  jovial 
friend  Prince  Henry,  he  says : 
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"  This  same  sober-blooded  boy  dolh  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
liim  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There  is  never  any  of  these 
demure  boys  comes  to  any  proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  ovcrcool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness  ; 
•  *  •  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards,  which  some  of  us  would 
be  too  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  has  a  two-fold  operation  ;  it 
ascends  me  into  the  brain^  dries  up  all  the •  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudvvapors 
which  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes  ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice  (the  tongue)  which  is 
the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit." 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  morality  of  all 
the  views  held  by  the  worthy  knight  on  his  favorite  subject  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  but  if  this  "  tun  of  man"  could  again  **  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  like  the  ghost  of  murdered  Denmark,  and 
once  more  roll  his  huge  bulk  from  tavern  to  tavern  in  London,  and 
in  his  nocturnal  perambulations,  guided  by  the  light  of  Bardolph's 
red  nose,  should,  by  any  accident,  "  roll"  into  a  modern  Exeter- 
Hall  temperance  meeting,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  as  much  puzzled 
to  know  what  constituted  it,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  to  "  remember  what  the  inside  of  a  church  was  made 
of;"  and  if  a  modern  Gough  occupied  the  platform,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  be  held  up  as  a  most  pitiful  example  of  one  who  had  pushed 
his  physiological  views  to  the  very  extreme  of  physical  endurance. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  would  cheerfully  give  a  very  respect- 
able admission-fee  to  hear  the  worthy  knight  argue  the  point  at  i^sue 
with   the   modem  reformer,  on  purely  physiological  grounds,  and 
give  his  reasons  whtf,  if  "he  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  earthly 
principle  he  would  teach  them  would  be  to  forswear  thin  potations, 
and  addict  themselves  to  sack."     We  assert,  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered as  anti-progressionist,  or  anti-teetotal,  that  much  of  the  phys- 
iology set  forth  above  by  the  worthy  knight,  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  modern  science ;  and  though  from  its  frequent 
abuse,  as  in  his  case,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  admi.ssion, 
its  truthfulness  cannot  be  denied. 

In  As  Tou  Like  It^  Shakespeare  makes  the  old  man,  A'dam,  say : 

**  Though  I  am  old,  yet  am  I  strong  andjusty  ; 
For  in  my  vouth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  reoellious  liquors  to  my  blood." 

By  "  hot  and  rebellious  liquors"  are  doubtless  meant  such  drinks  as 
Canadian  whiskey  and  bad  brandy,  used  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in 
our  day  ; — not  the  "excellent  sherris"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Falstaif,  which  was  a  light  Spanish  wine.  Shakespeare  was  too 
good  a  physiologist  and  moderate  temperance  man  to  teach  that  such 
"  hot  and  rebellious  liquors"  as  whiskey  and  bad  brandy  are  good  for 
the  blood  of  any  healthy  man.  His  works,  as  well  as  the  imperfect 
history  of  his  life,  show  that  he  was  one  of  those  moderate  men 
whose  physiological  views  were  not  pushed  to  extremes  in  any  direc- 
tion. Shakespeare  contended  for  truth,  not  for  the  establishment  of 
a  moral  theory ;  and  modern  science  has  demonstrated,  moreover, 
that  he  has  not  gone  very  far  astray  in  this  matter. 
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Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  conflicting  physiological 
doctrines  maintained  by  eminent  physicians,  not  only  in  Shsikespeare's 
time,  but  long  af^er,  even  down  to  the  present  century,  when  they 
were  overthrown  by  modem  scientific  research,  and  replaced  by  a 
system  which  admits  of  positive  proof,  in  order  to  observe  whether 
the  physiology  of  our  own  times,  or  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  best 
coincides  with  the  expressed  views  of  the  poet.  From  the  physiology  of 
his  own  times  it  is  quite  evident  tbat  Shakespeare  could  have  derived 
no  assistance  whatever.  There  was  nothing  which  can  now  be  re- 
garded as  approximaUng  a  correct  scientific  system.  All  that  related 
to  physiology  or  medicine  was  a  confused,  chaotic  jumble  of  conflict- 
ing dogmas  and  doctrines,  maintained  by  the  rivid  sects  of  medical 
philosophers  who  flourished  in  his  time.  One  sect,  the  Solidists,  re- 
ferred all  diseases  to  alterations  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
maiatained  that  these  alone  were  endowed  with  vital  properties,  and 
w^  alone  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agendesL 
Even  the  vitality  of  the  blood  was  denied,  and  this  doctrine  has  been 
maintained  and  was  prevalent  until  quite  recently.  The  Galenical 
physicians,  the  Humoralists,  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
diseases  arose  from  a  depraved  state  of  the  humors  of  the  organized 
body — ^the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve in  this  place,  that  modem  investigators  have  shown  clearly  that 
vitality  is  incident  to  both  the  solids  and  the  fluids  of  the  body ,  that 
the  blood  is  particularly  concerned  in  all  vital  processes ;  that  all  ali- 
mentary substances,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  are  restorative  or  nutri- 
tious by  virtue  of  the  supply,  after  digestion,  of  certain  principles 
necessary  to  the  healthy  vital  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  that  most 
medicinal  substances  act  on  the  system  after  finding  their  way  into 
the  blood  by  absorption.  Shakespeare  appeal's  to  have  been  well 
aware  of  this  great  physiological  fact,  so  strongly  deniea  by  many 
eminent  physicians  since  his  time,  and  even  down  to  the  present 
century. 

Take  the  following,  for  example,  from  King  John^  Act  V.,  scene 
vii.     Prince  Henry,  in  speaking  of  the  poisoning  of  his  father,  says: 

"  It  is  too  lato  ;  the  life  of  all  hi$  blood 
la  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  pnre  brain, 
Which  some  suppose  the  sours  frail  dwelling-boiiBe, 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality." 

The  peculiar  action  of  certain  poisons  upon  the  blood,  and  their 
influence  on  the  organ  of  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  blood, 
is  here  distinctly  pointed  out. 

Again,  the  Ghost,  speaking  to  Hamlet  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
from  poison,  says : 

"  Thy  nncle  stole 
With  jnioe  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial,. 
And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distihuent ;  whose  effect 
HddM  mch  an  enmiiy  tnth  blood  of  man, 
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That,  swift  as  qaicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigor,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  aigre-droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  baked  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body." 

The  fact  now  demonstrated,  that  certain  medicinal  substances  and 
poisons  induce  primarily  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
and  in  the  second  place  a  leprous  condition  of  the  skin,  is  here  pointed 
out  clearly  by  the  poet.  The  syphilitic  poison  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  fact. 

Again,  Borneo  asks  the  beggarly  apothecary  for — 

**  A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-spreading  gear 
As  wUl  disperse  itself  through  di  the  veinsy 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  physiological  knowledge  possessed  by  Shake- 
speare. We  have  brought  forward  enough  to  show  that  on  this  sub- 
ject he  has  anticipated  the  scientific  discoveries  and  deductions  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  psychologist. 

In  relation  to  psychology,  the  wonderful  prevision  of  the  poet  is 
still  more  astonishing  to  modern  investigators.     It  was  a  remark  of 
a  late  eminent  physician  to  the  insane,  Dr.  Brigham,  that  Shakespeare 
was,  in  himself,  as  great  a  psychological  curiosity  as  any  case  of  in- 
sanity he  bad  ever  met ;  and  he  declared  that  in  the  Asylum  at  Utica 
he  had  seen  all  of  Shakespeare's  insane  charactei*s.     To  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  obtained  his  knowledge  of  insanity  and  medical  psy- 
chology from  his  contemporaries,  or  from  works  on  these  subjects  ex- 
tant in  his  day,  is  simply  absurd,  for  there  were  none  in  existence 
worthy  of  mention,  and  all  the  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  were 
vapid  and  undigested.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  after  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  Shakespeare 
appears  to  have  known  of  these  intricate  subjects.     For  his  profound 
understanding  of  these  and  all  other  subjects  to  which  he  alludes, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  scientific  knowledge  that  he 
has  not  enriched,  we  can  only  account  by  supposing  that  he  looked 
into  the  volume  of  nature  with  a  glance,  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  any  other  mortal  not  divinely  inspired ;  seeming  al- 
most to  possess  the  "gift  of  prophecy,"  and  to  '* understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge,"  which  he  uttered  "  as  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels." 

In  illusTation  of  Shakespeare's  extraordinary  psychological  knowl- 
edge, let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  ideas  entertained  of  that  intri- 
cate disease,  insanity,  by  his  contemporaries,  in  order  to  contrast 
them  with  liis  own,  as  set  forth  in  his  works.  Insanity  was  uni- 
formly regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet  as  an  infliction  of 
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the  devil.  All  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  this  dreadful  malady 
were  supposed  to  be  "  possessed  "  by  Satan.  This  was  not  alone  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  writers. 
St.  Vitus  was  sometimes  invoked ;  spells  were  resorted  to,  and  amu- 
lets worn.  Even  such  profound  philosophers  as  Lord  Bacon  believed 
in  these.  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  who  was  physician  to  three  English 
sovereigns,  and  supposed  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  Dr.  Caius,  be- 
lieved in  supernatural  agency  in  the  cure  of  this  and  other  diseases. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  remedial  means  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare was  whipping.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  as  of 
most  other  things,  for,  in  As  You  Like  It  (Act  TIL,  scene  ii.)  he 
makes  Rosalind  say  to  Orlando : 

"  Love  is  a  mere  madness  ;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  daric  house  and 
a  whip  as  madmen  do  :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cored 
is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too." 

In  opposition  to  these  views  of  insanity  so  universally  entertained 
by  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare,  as  his  works  conclusively  show, 
believed,  with  enlightened  modern  physicians,  that  insanity  was  a 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  could  be  cured  by  medical  means  aided  by 
judicious  care  and  management,  all  which  he  points  out  as  clearly  as 
it  could  be  done  by  a  modem  expert 

FalstafF,  when  outwitted  by  the  Merry  Wives,  says : 

"  Have  I  laid  m}*  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that  it  lacks  matter  to  prevent 
such  gross  overreaching  as  this  ?" 

And  again,  when  he  had  been  induced  by  these  same  women,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  safely  conveyed  from  the  house  when  in  danger  of 
a  broken  head,  to  conceal  himself  in  a  basket  of  foul  linen,  under 
pretence  of  being  carried  to  the  laundress,  he  is  by  their  direction 
taken  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  he  thus  soliloquizes: 

"  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher*s  offal,  and 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  another  such  a  trick,  1  will 
have  my  brains  taken  out,  and  buttered  and  given  to  a  dog  for  a  New  -^^car's  gift«* 

Laertes,  on  seeing  Ophelia  deranged,  exclaims :  "  O  heat,  dry  «f), 
mi/  brains  /" 

Othello,  when  racked  by  jealousy,  and  goaded  by  the  insinuations 
of  lago,  was  supposed  to  be  insane.  Hence  Lodovico  a>.ks :  **Are 
his  wits  safe ;  is  he  not  light  of  brain?'* 

Jacques,  in  As  You  Like  It  (kct  II. ,  scene  vii.),  speaks  of  the  brain 
of  a  fool,  as  being  "  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage," 

In  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  has  given  us,  in  the  dagger  scene  (Act  II.), 
one  of  the  most  admirable  illustrations  of  hallucination  to  be  found. 
Previously  to  the  incident  described  in  this  scene,  the  mind  of  Mac- 
beth had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  short 
of  actual  mania,  by  the  importunities  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  guilty  deed  he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  its 
consequences.     Finally,  after  goading  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction, 
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and  having,  as  she  says,  '^  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,"  he  exclaims : 

"  I  am  setded,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporeal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat !" 

Although  his  purpose  was  determined,  his  mind  was  evidently  far 
from  being  '^ settled."  He  had  dwelt  so  lonp;  on  the  act,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  that  his  thoughts  were 
taking  a  material  shape,  and  the  creations  of  his  excited  ims^nation 
had  become  to  him  as  embodied  realities,  and  stood  out  before  his 
eyes  as  clearly  and  as  palpably  defined  as  real  bodily  existences. 

This  condition  of  the  mind,  to  which  much  attention  has  been 
given  by  modern  psychologists,  is  most  admirably  set  forth  and  illus- 
trated in  the  famous  dagger  scene.  On  first  perceiving  the  image  of 
the  dagger,  his  reason,  yet  intact,  leads  him  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  bis  eyes,  and  he  seeks  to  confirm  the  visual  sense  by  the  more 
accurate  and  trustworthy  sense  of  touch ;  and  what  follows  is  most 
profoundly  interesting  and  truthful  in  a  psychological  point  of  vi<^  ; 
and  illustrates  the  true  theory  of  apparitions,  now,  after  two  centuries, 
just  beginning  to  be  understood  by  scientific  men  : 

'*  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ? 
Come,  let  me  clutch  tnee  : 
I  haye  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  * 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  a  heat- oppressed  brain  T' 

Looking  again  intently  at  the  vision,  and  striving  to  comprehend 
it  by  the  help  of  reason,  now  beginning  to  stagger  from  prolonged 
and  excessive  mental  excitement,  he  exclaims : 

'*  I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

*  •  •  • 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest/* 

Finally,  after  a  struggle,  reason  succeeds  in  correcting  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  he  exclaims : 

"  There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes  !*' 

After  the  accomplishment  of  the  bloody  deed  Lady  Macbeth  seems 
to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  consequences  to  her  own  mind  and 
that  ofher  husband  J  from  the  prolonged  excitement,  and  from  dwelling 
upon  the  awful  circumstances  their  guilt  had  brought  upon  them. 
And  here  follows  that  beautiful  apostrophe  to  sleep,  the  great  pre- 
ventive and  restorative  remedy  in  mental  disease.  8he  says  to  Mac- 
beth : 

VOL.  III. — NO.  VI.  7 
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"  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

•  *  *  a 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  .it  will  make  ns  mad.'* 

Macbeth,  in  reply,  alludes  to  another  hallacination,  that  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  says  : 

"  Methought  I  beard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep  no  more ! 

Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep  ;  the  innocent  sleep  ; 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 

Balm  of  hurt  mindg^  great  nature's  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
4(  *  •  *  o 

StiU  it  cried,  *  Sleep  no  more  I  to  all  the  bouee. 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep :  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! '  ** 

So  great  was  Shakespeare^S'intuitive  psychological  knowledge,  that 
everything  in  his  characters  is  in  perfect  keeping.  If  he  wishes  to 
draw  insane  characters,  he  first  exhibits  them  as  surrounded  by  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  and  insanity  follows 
as  the  natural  result  of  what  has  preceded  it. 

Neither  Macbeth  nor  Lady  Macbeth  appear  to  have  had  the  pre- 
disposition tu  the  disease  so  strongly  marked  as  we  observe  it  in  Lear 
or  Hamlet,  and  though  the  exciting  causes  were  brought  to  operate 
powerfully  upon  both,  still  they  were  not  sulRcient  to  bring  it  about 
completely. 

Neither  could  be  called  at  any  time  insane,  though  Macbeth  suf- 
fered hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  Lady  Macbeth  was  a 
somnambulist,  and  talked  of  the  murder,  and  strove  to  despise  her 
himds  of  the  imaginary  blood-stains  ;  yet  she  was  rational  enough 
when  awake.  Each,  however,  feared  the  occuiTence  of  the  disease 
in  the  other. 

In  Act  v.,  scene  iii. ,  Macbeth  appears  to  think  Lady  Macbeth  de- 
ranged, and  in  reply  to  the  physician's  remark  that  she  is — 


say 


*'  Troubled  witli  thick  coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest," 


"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Kaze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ?" 


Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the  mental  disquietude 
and  remofse  of  conscience  incident  to  guilt,  as  depicted  by  the  dram- 
atist in  Act  v.,  scene  i.,  where  Lady  Macbeth  is  first  inti-odiiced  to 
us  as  a  somnambulist. 

In  this  state  of  imperfect  sleep  she  givBs  vent  to  the  thoughts 
which  agitate  her  mind  so  powerfully  during  her  waking  moments ; 
thoughts  she  would  fsiin  conceal  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  spirit 
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She  walks  about  with  lighted  taper,  her  eyes  open,  but  they  con- 
vey to  her  mind  no  impression  of  external  things  ;  but  to  the  inward 
sense,  the  "  mind's  eye,"  the  scenes  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  murder  are  painfully  vivid.  With  this  iniaard  sense  she  sees  the 
bloody  marks  upon  her  hands,  and  crying,  "  Out,  damned  spot !" 
strives  in  vain  to  wash  them  away.  With  this  inward  sense  she 
smells  the  blood,  and  in  her  anguish  exclaims  :  "  All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !*' 

This  closes  all  that  relates  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  she  is  not  again 
introduced.  The  dramatist  knew  when,  and  where,  and  how  to 
withdraw  his  characters  from  the  scene,  and  that  the  prolonged  ex- 
hibition of  such  mental  anguish  as  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  somnam- 
bulism of  Lady  Macbeth  would  be  unfavorable  to  dramatic  effect. 

In  none  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  if  we  except  Hamlet,  is  the  psy- 
chological knowledge  of  the  dramatist  more  admirably  exhibited  than 
in  Lear.  **  The  case  of  Lear,"  says  a  late  distinguished  pyscholo- 
gist,  "  is  a  genuine  case  of  insanity  from  beginning  to  end,  such  as 
we  often  see  in  aged  persons." 

The  very  first  act  of  Lear,  exhibited  by  the  dramatist,  evinces  that 
well-known  imbecility  incident  to  old  age,  and  which  frequently  re- 
sults in  confirmed,  senile  insanity.  Incapable  alike  of  perceiving  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  affection  on  the  part  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  or 
the  truthfulness  of  Cordelia,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  Kent,  he 
makes  over  his  kingdom  to  the  former  with  all  its  revenues,  retaining 
only  "  the  name,  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king,"  and  making  only 
such  stipulations  as  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  mental  state,  and 
that  madness  first  glanced  at  by  Kent,  which  was  hanging  over  him. 

With  great  psychological  exactness  Shakespeare  has  from  the  first 
endowed  Lear  with  those  mental  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  which 
experienced  medical  psychologists  recognize  at  once  as  the  forerun- 
ners of  confirmed  mental  disease,  but  which  arc  usually  overlooked 
by  ordinary  observers,  or  not  regarded  as  pathological  phenomena, 
but  as  the  ebulitions  of  a  temper  and  disposition  naturally  fiery  and 
irritable  perhaps,  and  now  rendered  unbearable  through  the  infirmi- 
ties incident  to  age. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  I^ear  entertained  by  his 
daughters,  as  also  by  those  modern  critics  whey,  far  more  ignorant  of 
psychology  than  the  poet  who  wrote  two  hundred  years  before  them, 
have  regarded  the  insanity  of  Lear  as  caused  solely  by  the  ingrati- 
tude and  unkindnesd  of  his  daughters.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of 
Goneril,  respecting  the  changeablenass  of  their  father's  disposition,, 
lifgnn  says :  *'  'Tis  the  inftrmity  of  his  age,  yet  he  has  ever  but  slenr 
derly  known  himself." 

"  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  has  been  but  rash,"  says  Gon- 
eril. Kegan  replies :  "  Suph  inconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
him  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment." 

However  this  may  have  been  looked  upon  by  them,  and  many  of 
Shakespeare's  commentators  of  the  last  century,  considered  by  the 
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light  of  modem  psjchplogical  science,  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  premo- 
nition of  the  disease  which  followed,  and  was  undoubtedlj  so  in- 
tended bj  the  poet. 

Time  and  the  change  in  Lear*8  outward  circumstances  bring  about 
no  change  for  the  better  in  bis  disposition  or  mental  state,  and  the 
ne  xt  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  has  re- 
sorted to  open  violence,  ''  broken  the  peace,*'  and  beaten  one  of 
Goner iPs  gentlemen  for  chiding  his  Fool. 

Her  remarks  upon  the  transaction  show  how  rapidly  the  disease  is 
advancing,  before  he  had  received  any  marked  unkindness  from  her 
or  her  sister : 

"  By  day  and  by  night  he  trrongs  me,  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  cross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds." 

All  through  scene  iv.,  Act  L,  we  trace  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
mental  excitement  of  Lear,  rendered  worse  by  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment he  receives  ;  and  toward  the  conclusion,  after  the  interview 
with  Goncril,  where  he  is  reproached  by  her  for  the  riotous  conduct 
of  his  train,  and  requested  to  diminish  it,  which  request  is  accom- 
panied by  a  threat  in  case  of  non-compliance,  he  becomes  quite 
frantic  with  rage. 

This  barefaced  outrage  upon  the  kingly' dignity  he  has  reserved  to 
himself  puts  him  in  a  towering  passion  : 

*'  Dnrkness  and  devils ! 
Saddle  my  horses — call  my  train  together, 
Degenerate  bastard  !  I'll  not  trouble  thee  ; 
Yet  have  I  loft  a  daughter." 

Striking  his  head  with  rage,  and  pouring  out  such  epithets  as 
"  Detested  kite  !'  upon  her,  he  gives  vent  to  his  insane  rage  in  that 
bliisting  curse,  that  withering  imprecation,  which  reminds  one  so 
strongly  of  what  is  heard  from  the  mouths  of  highly  excited  patients 
in  the  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  With  an  ingenuity  and  a  refine- 
ment of  malice  worthy  of  an  insane  man,  he  seizes  upon  the  w^eakest 
and  most  vulnerable  point  in  her  female  nature,  and  to  that  point  he 
directs  his  attack.  After  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
her  without  stint,  his  ^rage  finds  vent  in  tears,  and  he  says : 

'*  I  am  ashamed 
That  thou  hast  power  to  fhake  my  manhood  thus." 

The  first  intimation  Lear  himself  gives  of  his  own  apprehensions 
of  insanity,  we  have  at  the  conclusion  of  scene  v.  After  amusinc 
himself  for  a  time  with  the  Fool,  he  becomes  more  calm,  and  appa- 
rently more  capable  of  taking  a  survey  of  his  mental  condition. 

In  reply  to  the  Fool,  who  reminds  him  that  he  should  not  have 
been  old  before  he  was  wise,  he  says,  apparently  abstracted : 

"  Oh,  let  me  not  he  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  ! 
Keep  me  in  temper  ;   I  would  not  be  mad  !*' 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  rare  things  in  the  world  to  find  a  man  de- 
cidedly insane,  and  yet  conscious  of  his  infirmity ;  yet  a  premonition 
of  the  impending  malady,  a  certain  consciousness  that  it  is  ap- 
proaching, frequently  seizes  the  doomed  subject,  as  is  apparent  above, 
in  the  case  of  Lear. 

Thus  far  the  whole  character  is  psychologically  consistent,  and  the 
wonderful  skill  and  sagacity  manifested  by  the  great  dramatist  in 
seizing  upon  these  premonitory  signs,  which  are  usually  overlooked 
by  all,  even  the  patient's  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  thus  weaving  them  into  the  character  of  his  hero  as  a 
necessary  element,  without  which  it  would  be  incomplete  li^e  those 
of  inferior  artists,  is  a  matter  of  .wonder  to  all  modem  psycholo- 
gists. 

We  next  find  Lear  before  the  castle  of  Gloster,  where,  instead  of 
meeting  with  that  kind  reception  and  welcome  which  he  expected 
from  his  other  daughter  and  her  husband,  his  mind  and  feelings  are 
destined  to  receive  another  sad  shock. 

Here  he  finds  his  messenger  and  faithful  attendant,  Kent,  in  the 
stocks,  placed  in  this  degrading  position  by  the  orders  of  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter.  He  is  so  much  astounded  by  the  outrage  and  disrespect 
heaped  upon  him  by  their  treatment  of  his  messenger,  that  he  can 
scarcely  believe  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  insult  before  him,  and 
declares  that  they  could  not,  dare  not,  and  would  not  do  it ;  and 
when  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  it  are  clearly  laid  before  him 
by  Kent,  and  his  mind  grasps  the  full  extent  of  his  degradation,  and 
he  finds  himself  spurned,  insulted,  and  forsaken,  by  those  upon  whom 
he  has  heaped  such  great  benefits,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  dignity, 
crown,  and  kingdom,  his  outraged  feelings  are  admirably  set  forth  in 
what  follows : 

"  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  I 
Hysterica  Paaaio  !  down,  thoa  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element^s  below ! — Where  is  this  daughter  ?" 

At  every  step  through  this  wonderful  play  we  find  evidence,  like 
the  above,  of  Shakespeare's  wonderful  medico-psychological  know- 
ledge— a  knowledge  scarcely  possessed  by  any  even  in  our  day,  ex- 
cept those  few  who  devote  themselves  to  this  special  department  of 
medical  science. 

The  influence  also  of  bodily  disturbances  upon  the  mental  faculties 
is  very  truthfully  set  forth  by  Lear  in  the  following : 

**  "We  are  not  ourselves 
When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.*' 

If  a  modem  psychological  writer,  with  all  the  knowledge  of  mod- 
em times  at  his  command,  were  laboring  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers  the  manner  in  which  insanity  is  induced  in  those  predis- 
posed by  nature  to  the  disease,  in  order  ttiat  such  persons  and  their 
friends  might  guard  against  the  malady  he  could  not  do  better  than 
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point  out  the  conduct  of  Goncril  and  Began  toward  Lear,  as  set 
forth  in  Act  11.,  scene  iv.,  of  the  play.  All  the  feelings  of  his  gen- 
erous nature  are  outraged  and  trampled  upon.  The  waywardness, 
manifested  as  the  result  of  impending  disease  meets  with  none  of  that 
gentle  forbearance  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  native  gen- 
tleness of  woman  and  the  affections  of  daughters,  but  sellishnes^s  and 
ingratitude  reign  supreme  in  their  hearts.  Would  that  this  were  only 
an  isolated  or  imaginary  case !  Sensible  of  his  great  wrongs,  and 
apparently  conscious  of  what  was  being  wrought  by  them  in  his  own 
rrenerous  and  confiding  mind,  already  staggering  under  the  stroke  of 
disease,  he  exclaims  ;  ^'I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  madT 
And  again,  before  quitting  their  presence  to  encounter  the  storm 
without,  he  alludes  to  the  state  of  his  mind : 

**  I  have  fall  cause  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  e*er  1*11  weep— 0  Fool,  I  shall  go  mad  /" 

We  next  meet  Lear  on  the  heath,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  Noth- 
ing in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  can  excel  this,  either 
in  sublimity  of  conception,  grandeur  of  description,  or  psychological 
interest.  In  fact,  we  conceive  it  is  the  psychological  element  infused 
into  the  scene  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  intensity — the  howling  and 
raging  winds,  the  ** spouting  cataracts,"  the  "oak-cleaving  thunder- 
boltfj,"  and  thought-executing  fires  : — in  short,  that  external  com- 
motion of  the  phyftical  elements  seems  merely  thrown  in  as  a  back- 
ground to  that  terrible  picture  of  mental  commotion  which  reigns 
within  the  mind  of  the  old  man.     These  elements  are  but 

"  Servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joined." 

These  he  tnxes  not  with  unkindness  ;  he  never  gave  thein  kingdom, 
or  "  called  Mewj  children."  They  **owehimno  subscription,"  there- 
fore they  can  **let  fall  their  horrible  pleasure,"  and  join 

**  Their  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.** 

The  one  absorbing  idea,  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  shuts  out, 
as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  all  idea  of  physical  suffering.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  intense  emo- 
tions, the  sensibility,  even  to  intense  bodily  pain,  is  often  completely 
suspended.  ITie  physical  endurance  manifested  by  the  insane,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  truly  astonishing ;  even  delicate  females  have 
been  known  to  undergo  with  impunity  what  might  bo  supposed  8uf[i- 
cicnt  to  destroy  the  most  vigorous  physical  constitution.  This  fact 
is  most  beautifully  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Lear  in  allusion  to  the 
suffering  of  his  companions  in  the  storm  upon  the  heath,  when  they 
urge  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  hovel : 
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'*  Thou  think*8t  *tiB  much,  that  this  contentious  etorm 
Inyades  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  when  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt. 
*  *  * 

When  the  mind's  free, 
Thebodj*8  delicate ;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there," 

This  brin;:;s  round  again  the  ever-recurring  thought  of  filial  ingrati- 
tude, and  after  casting  a  few  words  of  bitter  reproach  upon  Goneril 
and  Regan,  he  suddenly  checks  himself,  yet  conscious  apparently  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  to  his  already  shattered  mind,  which  would 
result  from  dwelling  upon  it,  with  the  exclamation  : 

"  0,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that." 

The  tempest  which  pours  its  fury  upon  his  *'  old  white  head,"  is  of 
little  moment  when  compared  with  that  which  reigns  within.  In 
fact,  he  appears  to  regard  the  former  as  a  blessing,  because  it — 

"  Will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.'* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  ingeniously-constructed  scene  in  the  whole 
play  is  that  in  which  the  poet  brings  together  Lear,  who  is  now  an 
undoubted  madman,  Edgar,  who  assumes  madness  for  purposes  of 
disguise  and  deception,  and  the  Fool.  What  results  are  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  operation  of  the  extraordinary  psychological  ma; 
chinery,  now  set  in  motion  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
artist,  none  but  the  master- workman  himself  can  foresee.  Here,  how- 
ever, all  things  work  together  harmoniously.  Everything  is  consist- 
ent. The  appearance  of  Edgar,  ragged,  forlorn,  a  miserable  picture 
of  wretchedness  and  woe,  serves  only,  like  the  elements  in  the  former 
scene,  to  arouse  the  predominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  madman  ; 
and  filial  ingratitude,  nothing  else,  could  have  brought  him  to  this 
state.  And  recognizing  in  him  a  counterpart  of  himself,  his  first 
question  is,  "  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ?" 

The  warm,  sympathetic  nature  of  Lear  is  strongly  aroused  by  the 
object  before  him,  whom  he  regards  as  a  fellow-sufferer  from  like 
causes,  and  though  not  a  king,  like  himself,  he  is  nevertheless  a  ''  phi- 
losopher and  most  learned  Theban"  and  respectfully  craving  the 
*' noble  philosopher's''  company,  and  essaying  to  entar  into  scientific 
discourse,  asks  him  his  studies,  and  gravely  inquires  "  the  cause  of 
thunder.*'  How  beautifully  true  all  this  is  to  nature,  those  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  insanity  can  furnish  ample  testimony  ;  as,  also, 
how  admirably  the  genuine  disease  contrasts  with  the  counterfeit,  with 
which  it  is  here  brought  in  contact. 

In  the  scene  in  the  farm-house  the  ideas  of  Lear  appear  still  more 
fantastic  yet    the  dominant  thought,  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters, 
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is  ever  present.  Edgar,  his  compaDion  in  misery,  is  now  no  longer  a 
"  noble  philosopher,"  a  "  learned  Theban,"  but  a  learned  "  justicer," 
and  the  thought  of  arraigning  his  daughters  before  a  tribunal  made 
up  by  him,  the  Fool — his  "  yoke-fellow  in  equity" — ^and  Kent,  is 
presented  to  his  wayward  fancy.  He  himself  appears  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution. 

Goneril  is  first  arraigned  in  his  imagination,  before  this  extraordi- 
nary tribunal,  and  then  follows  the  testimony  of  Lear : 

"  I  here  take  my  oath  before  this  honorable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor 
king,  her  father.     She  cannot  deny  it." 

After  a  momentary  excitement  caused  by  the  imaginary  escape  of 
one  of  the  culprits,  he  seems  to  suppose  sentence  to  have  been  passed, 
and  exclaims : 

"  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan, 
See  what  breeds  about  her  heart." 

Scenes  quite  as  ludicrous  as  the  one  set  forth  above,  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  the  wards  of  all  extensive  establishments  for  the  insane, 
and  those  familiar  with  them  can  scarcely  divest  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  the  poet  has  given  in  this  an  exact  transcription  of  nature 
without  assistance  from  his  imagination. 

The  next  information  we  have  of  Lear  comes  to  us  through  Cor- 
delia and  the  Physician  (Act.  IV.,  scene  iv.),  where  he  is  represented 
as — 

"  Mad  as  the  vexed  sea ;  sinking  aloud  ; 
Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  farrow  weeds  ** 

Cordelia  immediately  takes  occasion  to  ask  the  physician — 

**  What  can  man*s  wisdom 
In  the  restoring  of  his  bereaved  sense  V* 

The  reply  of  the  physician  is  significant,  and  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  as  embracing  a  brief  summary  of  almost  the  only  true  prin- 
ciples recognized  by  modern  science,  and  now  carried  out  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

We  find  here  no  allusion  to  the  scourgings,  and  chai*ms,  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  etc.,  employed  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
time  of  Shakespeare ;  neither  have  we  any  allusion  to  the  rotary 
chairs,  the  vomitings,  the  purgings  by  hellebore,  the  showering^,  the 
bleedings,  scalp- shavings,  and  blisterings,  which,  even  down  to  our 
own  times,  have  been  inflicted  upon  these  unfortunates  by  *^  science, 
falsely  so-called,"  and  which  stand  recorded  as  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  medical  folly ;  but  in  place  of  all  this,  Shakespeare,  speakin<r 
through  the  mouth  of  the  physician,  gives  us  the  following  principle, 
simple,  truthful,  and  universally  applicable  : 
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"  There  is  means,  madam. 
Oar  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  oi  anguish.'* 

The  "  means"  set  forth  by  the  physician,  we  learn  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Act  IV. ,  were  used  successfully  in  the  restoration  of  Lear. 
He  is  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  from  this  he  awakes  convales- 
cent. 

Here  follows  another  most  important  consideration,  which  is  not 
overlooked  by  this  wonderful  medical  psychologist. 

He  leaves  nothing  incomplete,  therefore  the  danger  of  relapse  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  means  to  prevent  it  arc  pointed 
out  with  his  usual  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  This  we  have  in  the 
advice  given  by  the  physician  to  Cordelia.     He  says  : 

**  Be  comforted,  good  madam.    The  great  rage 
Tou  see  is  killed  in  him ;  [and  yet  His  danger 
To  make  him  even  o*er  the  time  he  has  lost.] 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling." 

The  late  distinguished  physician  to  the  insane,  Dr.  Brigharo,  re- 
marking on  the  above,  says :  "  Now,  we  confess  almost  with  shame, 
that  although  near  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  Shake- 
speare wrote  thus,  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  his  method  of  treat- 
ing the  insane  as  thus  pointed  out.  To  produce  sleep,  to  quiet  the 
mind  by  medical  and  moral  treatment,  to  avoid  all  unkindness,  and 
when  the  patients  begin  to  convalesce  to  guard,  as  he  directs,  againsf 
everything  likely  to  disturb  their  minds  and  cause  a  relapse,  is  now 
considered  the  best,  and  nearly  the  only  essential  treatment." 

But  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays  none  is  so  exceeding  rich  in  profound 
psychological  knowledge  as  HamleL  Upon  the  consideration  of  the 
characters  he  has  given  us  in  this  wonderful  offspring  of  his  genius, 
we  cannot,  however,  enter  at  present. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— FLOUR  EXPORTED  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Export  of  Flour  from  the  United  Stales,  in  1859,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemo, 

Rio  Grande,  and  River  Platte,  in  full  barrels. 


Tears.  Bio. 

1859 ;.  .bbls.  313,471 

1858 347,878 


Rio 
Pemo.        Bahia.     Grande. 
119.274       4;>,023        26,603 
165,338        26,510        26,554 

1858. 
Barrels. 

From  Philadelphia 31,954 

"     Baltimore 147,327 

"     New-Orleans 71,153 

♦*     Richmond 315  375 

"     New-Tork. 46,697 

"     Boston 

Arerage  prices $6  62 


Rirer 

Platte.  Total.         Value. 

29,248  633,619  $3,338,731 

46,006  612,486  4,060,656 

/ ^1859. , 


Barrels. 

22,410 
158,858 

28,852 
260,133 

58,097 
4,463 

$6  24 


Value. 

$158,860 
873,864 
15i;473 

1.820:931 

338,658 

25,666 


2.— SHIPPING  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Tonna^. 

Men. 

3,594,687  .... 

167,805 

639,5£7  .... 

32,135 

257,133  .... 

14,467 

67,363  .... 

5,476 

960,414  .... 

64.252 

The  following  statistics  of  the  shipping  of  the  British  empire  are  taken  from 
the  seyeral  numbers  of  the  Annual  Register,  published  in  London.  It  embraces 
the  shipping,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  that  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions. l!or  the  year  1857,  the  shipping  was  distributed  through  the  empire 
as  follows : 

Vewels. 

England 20,485     .. 

Scotland 8,608 

Ireland  2,226     .. 

IsIhs  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 878    . . 

British  Posaeasioua 9,917 

Total 37,014    ....     5,519,154     284,135 

In  the  second  column  of  the  next  table  the  total  shipping  of  the  empire  is 

given,  including  the  vessels  propelled  by  steam ;  whUo  in  the  columns  to  the 

right  are  the  statistics  of  steam  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  1850 : 

Total      No.  of  steam  Net  steam  Gross  steam 

Years.  shipping.  vessels.  tonnage.        tonnage. 

1820 2,64.i,593  ....              

1830 2,531,819  ....              

1831 2,581,964  ....              

1832 2,618,068  ....              

1833 2,634,577  ....              

1834 2,715,100  ....              .   . 

1835 2,783,761  ....              

1836 2,664,177  ...              

1837 2,651.655  ....              

1838 2,739,073  ...               

1839 2,899,144  ....              

1840 3,311,539  ....              

1841 3,512,480  ....              

1842 3,6ld,8>0  ....              *.*    ■■ 

1843 3.588,387  ....              '.    ". 

l&U 3.637,231  ....              

1845 3.714.061  ....             ; 

1846 3,817.112  

1847 3,952,524  ....              

1848 4,062.1«0  

1849 4,144;il5  ....             

1850 4,232.962  1,181  167,398 

1851 4,332,085  1.218  185.366 

18.^2  .  4,424,392  1,203  20719R9               

1803 4.704,422  1,375  248:G23                

1854 5;il5,846  1,513  304VW9             H 

1855   5,250,553  1,664  379,020 

1856 5,312.450  1,G87  38.>,03«                

18'i7 6,519,154  1,813  416,132           cVlisOS 

1858 1,916  451,047  682,433 
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3— THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Tlie  following  etateraent  will  exhibit  the  product  of  the  precious  metals 

throughout  the  world  in  1859  : 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

America. $03,434,355  ....  $40,000,000  ....  $133,434,355 

Europe 24,000,000  ....  7,000,000  ....  31,000,000 

Asia 13,000,000  ....  4,000,000  17,000,000 

Africa 3,000,000  ....  1,000,000  ....  4,000,000 

Au-stralia 76,000,000  ...  1,000,000  ....  77.000,000 

Other  couotries 1,000,000  ....  1,000,000  ....  2,000,000 

Total $210,434,355     ....    $54,000,000     ....    $2^4,434,356 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  products  of  the  precious  met- 
als at  other  periods : 

Gold.  fiilrer.  Total. 

A.D.      14 $800,000  ....  $4,200,000  ....  $5,000,000 

600     200,000  ....  2,800,000  ....  3.000,000 

1000 120,000  ....  880,000  1.000,000 

1492 100,000  ....  150,000  ....  250,000 

1600 2,000,000  ....  9,000,000  ....  11,000,000 

1700....   5,000.000  ....  18,000.000  23.000.000 

1800 15,183.924  ....  37.158,396  ....  52,:J42,260 

1843 34.202.290  ....  38,776,453  ...  72,978.743 

1850 88,241.168  ....  47,165,439  ....  1%,406,607 

1853 236,183,875  ....  49,613,056  ....  284,796,931 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  esti- 
mated to  be  in  existence  at  different  periods  : 

Silrer.                      Gold.  Total. 

A.D.      14 $900,000,000  ....   $127,000,000  ....  $1,327,000,(00 

500 4UO,000,003  ....      100.000,000....  500,000,000 

1000 200,000,<)00  ....        65.000,000  ....  265  000,000 

1402 135,000.000   ....        57.000,000 19-2.000,000 

1600  629,000000   ....      200,000.000  ....  8-29,000,000 

1700 2.215.000,000   400,0(0.000....  2,615  000,€00 

1800 4.294!000,C00  ....   1.2«0,00(),000 W.'i^.OOO.OOO 

1643 5^571,000.000  ....  2.196,000.000 7,7(')7.0OO.(K;O 

18)0 . . . .' 5,805.0O0,Ol0 2.449.000.000     ...  8.254^000.000 

18,53 5,917.000.000 3,142,000,000   9.0S9.00U,COO 

1859   6,152,000,000  ....  4,436,000,000  ....  10,588,000,000 

The  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  surface 
and  bowels  of  tho  earth,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
close  of  1859,  is  estimated  to  be  sixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
nine  thousand  consisted  of  gold,  and  the  remainder  of  silver.  The  loss  by  wear 
and  tear  of  coin  is  estimated  to  be  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  From 
five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  is  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  the 
arts,  and  loss  by  fire  and  shipwreck. 

4.— COTTON  IS  KING. 

So  say  our  Southern  contemporaries.  It  is  true  as  to  Southern  products — the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the  current  year  being  reasonably  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  filly  millions  of  dollars,  while  there  are  other  crops  in  the  Middle 
and  other  States,  which  yield,  each,  over  that  sum.  But  to  Great  Britain  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  "  Cotton  is  King."  Recent  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  well  as  in  the  Commons,  and  the  numerous  articles  which  have  followed,  in 
the  public  journals,  indicate  a  degree  of  interest  which  would  appear  to  call  for 
the  uisclosure  of  important  facts  :  Last  year  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  was  2,296,700  bales,  or  973,800,800  lbs.  ;  in 
1849,  now  ten  years  aero,  it  was  1,590,400  bales,  or  620,789,400  lbs. ;  the  increase 
in  the  10  years  having  been  65  per  cent.,  or  700,300  bales,  or  344,002.400  lbs. 

If  the  supply  and  consumption  go  on  the  next  ten  years  in  the  same  ratio, 
England  will  require  thirty-three  hundred  thousand  Sales,  mainly  from  this 
country. 

And  we  have  no  ground  to  fear  that  this  consumption  will,  for  a  few  years  at 
least,  deiline  in  the  ratio,  or  that  the  productive  powers  of  this  country  will  di- 
minish. 
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Fonr  millions  of  the  English  people  are  now  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly- 
in  the  mannfaoture  of  cotton.  These  products,  last  year,  amounted,  in  their  ex- 
port values  only,  to  forty-three  millions  sterling. 

Tho  value  of  exported  cotton  goods  being,  for  the  year £43,COO,000 

Or $215,000,000 

And  tho  quantities  consumed  in  the  domestic  markets  being  estimated 
at  an  equal  amount,  or 215,000,000 

A  total  value  of  (annually) $430,000,000 

From  which  deduct  the  value  of  2,300,000  bales,  saj. 130,000,000 

Leaves  a  Wance  of $300,000,000 

Great  Britain  exhibits  her  immense  manufacturing  resources,  which  claim  the 
admiration  of  the  world.     The  exports  of  manufactures  from  that  country,  to 

foreign  ports,  in  the  year  1859,  was $130,440,000 

and  for  the  year  1866 116,614,000 

— an  increase  of  fourteen  millions  sterling,  or  over  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
But  the  most  important  feature  of  this  annual  exhibit  is,  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  these  goods  sent  to  the  United  States — being  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  year  1858  ;  and  another  notable  feature  is,  that  tiie  British  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  together  take  more  than  one  half  the  exports  of  Great  Britain, 
viz.  : 

ExporU  of  Great  Britain,  1858  and  1869. 

1858  1859. 

Britinh  Colonies ..  £40,222,457     ....     £46,123.046 

United  SUtes 14,491,448     ....       28,611,283 

£54,713.905  ....  £72,736.329 

Oermanj 12,749,180  ....  11,777,162 

South  America 8,646.491  ....  8,738214 

Holland 6,473,312  ....  6,379,794 

France 4,863,131  ....  3,744,103 

Russia 3,002.499  .  . .  4,0  >3.563 

Turkey..* -. 4,^'>5,612  ....  3,752,458 

Foreign  West  Indies 2,587,063  2,556,971 

China 1,730,778  ....  2,526,036 

Egypt l,98-»,829  ....  2,195,682 

Spain  and  Canaries 2,179,126  2,081,627 

Belgium 1,815,257  ....  1,474,873 

Sardinia 1,174,580  ....  1,406,884 

Portugal  and  Aiores 1,548,207  1,398,020 

Two  bicilies •  1,569.168  ....  1,161,788 

Java 832,046  ....  1,073,088 


£109,216.181     ....  £127,056,792 
All  others 6,392,575     ....         8,383,635 

Total,  years  1858,  »59 £116,608,756    ....  £130,440,427 

Of  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  sterling,  in  1858 — 

Cotton  goods  were. £43,000.000 

Woollen       "  12.500,000 

Metals  "         14,800,000 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 3,280,000 

Of  the  importance  of  cotton  to  England  as  the  manufacturer  for  large  portions 
of  the  world,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  United  States,  na  furnishing  more  Uian 
ninft  tenths  of  the  raw  material,  these  tables  will  furnish  an  ample  illustration. 

Every  lover  of  his  country  would,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  United  States  were  increased  from  its  present  limit  (say 
700,000  bales)  to  1,100,000  bales,  or  one  half  the  quantity  worked  up  inEnglano. 
The  London  Times,  of  February  28th,  prefaces  a  table  showing  the  growth  of 
British  manufactures,  with  the  following  remarks : 

"  A  return  hns  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  year.  Its  chief  feature  is  again  the  extraordinary  growth  of  our 
eastern  trade.  In  1857  the  valuo  of  our  exports  to  Australia  was  exactly  equal 
to  those  to  India,  namely  i&ll,600,000.     In  the  subsequent  two  years  the  Inaiaa 
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total  has  increased  75  per  cent.,  while  onr  commerce  with  AnBtrall'i,  although 
better  in  1 859  than  1858.  shows  a  decline. 

"  Within  the  same  period,  also,  oar  dealings  with  China  have  doiihlcd.  Con- 
trasted with  the  figures  of  1858,  the  trade  with  onr  own  possessions  during  the 
past  year,  which  still  constitutes  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  export 
operations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  presents  an  increase  in  all  instances  save 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  Singapore,  the  Channel  Islands,  Mauritius,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  British  Honduras.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States,  which  ex- 
perienced a  serious  check  after  the  panic  of  1857,  have  recovered  to  a  point  be- 
yond their  former  scale,  and  are  now  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  our  t9tal  exports, 
foreign  and  colonial,  and  27  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  exports  alone.  Germany, 
although  her  trade  with  us  hns  declined  for  the  past  three  years,  takes  about 
half  as  much  as  the  United  States,  and  then  follow  South  America  and  Holland. 
France  again  presents  a  falling  olf,  sufficient  to  indicate  a  most  unhealthy  state 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  In  1857,  Turkey  stood  before 
Russia,  but  last  year  their  positions  were  transposed.  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  the  Papal  States,  all  figure  on  the  unfavorable  side.  Sardinia,  however, 
shows  a  good  increase.  Sweden  and  Norway  have,  oli»o,  carried  on  a  large  trade, 
while  that  with  Belgium  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  our  trade  with  European  States  is  every  year  becoming  of  a  more  secondary 
character  as  compared  with  that  which  we  have  established  among  our  colonial 
and  American  progeny.  It  is  to  those  quarters  that  the  magnificent  augmenta- 
tion exhibited  in  the  present  total  over  1858,  and  which  renders  it  of  unprece- 
dented amount,  is  entirely  due.  The  general  increase  is JC  13,831,671,  while  to 
the  colonies  and  to  the  United  States  it  was  £14,022,424.  The  balance  of  our 
business  carried  on  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world  resulted,  therefore,  in  a  fall- 
ing off." — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

6.— EXPORT  OF  DOMESTIC  COTTONS. 

The  following  statistics,  comjnled  by  the  U.  S.  EconomtMtf  from  the  govern* 
ment  returps,  show  the  United  States  exports  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures, 
from  the  year  1847  up  to  1859 — a  period  of  thirteen  years : 


Year.  Value. 

1847 $10,351,364 

1848 12.774,480 

1849 li;2-J»,877 

1850 15,19(U51 

1851...    20.1369«7 

1852 18,862.9;il 


Year.  Yalae. 

18'.4 26.849,411 

1855 ; 28.83  J.299 

1850 30,907,992 

1857 30,80.),126 

1858 27,041,208 


1859 31,679,008 

From  this  comparison,  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  demand  for  domestic  cot- 
ton goods  has  been  marked  by  a  regular  and  important  increase  during  the  last 
thirteen  years.  Not  many  j'cars  ogo.  our  manufacturer  found  their  goods  at  a 
discount  in  all  the  markets  abroad — the  cheap  products  of  Lancashire  being 
almost  everwhere  preferred.  Time,  however,  has  steadily  worn  away  the  preju- 
dices that  have  existed,  and  the  test  of  experience  has  won  for  onr  fabrics  the 
esteem  of  the  largest  consumers  in  South  America,  in  Cuba,  and  in  China ;  so 
that  every  year  we  arc  sending  out  still  increasing  supplies.  In  the  year  1847, 
the  amount  of  our  export  was  $10,851,860 ;  from  that  period  the  value  has  been 
steadily  increased,  until  lost  year,  when  the  shipments  amounted  to  $31,579,008. 
This  shows  a  progress  of  over  800  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  compared,  or 
an  average  yearly  increase  of  about  23i  per  cent; — a  rate  of  growth  which  has 
been  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  domestic  product  exported,  and  which 
is  largely  in  advance  of  the  progress  made  by  the  general  exports  of  the  country. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  from  the  returns  for  the  current  year,  that  this  ratio 
of  increase  is  at  present  being  more  than  sustained.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  New-York,  from  January  Ist  up  to  present  date,  is  $1,133,169,  against 
$785,812  for  the  same  period  of  1859,  showing  an  increase  of  8347,367,  or  44  per 
cent.,  for  the  current  year. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  these  figures  point  to  an  immense  extension  of 
our  trade  in  cotton  goods.    The  position  of  our  goods  in  the  foreifga  iA»t\&.^:^ 
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has  been  acquired  by  that  which  affords  one  of  the  snrost  gnarantees  of  its  per- 
petuity and  extension,  tIz.  :  their  superiority  for  the  purposes  of  wear.  The 
whole  experience  of  our  exporters  goes  to  prove  that  where  American  cottons 
have  had  a  fair  trial  they  have  secured  an  established  demand — a  fact  which  has 
eiven  us  the  firmest  possible  hold  upon  the  markets  to  which  they  are  exported. 
We  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  largely  increased  demand  from  Mexico  and 
China.  Whether  or  not  the  pending  treaty  with  Mexico  be  ratified,  it  is  clear 
from  the  aspect  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  that  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
Mexico- American  affairs  is  at  hand,  when  the  exercise  of  common  prudence  will 
suffice  to  secure  a  treaty  of  favorable  exchanges  of  commerce.  China  continues 
to  show  a  preference  toward  this  country  in  the  selection  of  her  foreign  traders, 
and  the  demand  for  our  cottons  thence  is  consequently  lai^ely  increasing . 

In  view  of  theoe  facts,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — if  we  can  take 
our  own  manufactures  into  foreign  markets,  an^  there  take  the  trade  out  of  the 
hands  of  British  producers,  what  need  have  we  for  a  protective  tariff  at  home  ? 
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1.— THE  COAL  BEDS  OF  THE  WORLD— WILL  THEY  LAST? 

That  one  hundred  millions  of  tons  have  been  taken  annually  out  of  the  mines, 
with  the  certainty,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  amount  will  be  doubled  and 
trebled,  and  still  go  on  to  increase,  as  time  and  the  world  advances,  is  a  startling 
fiict  to  contemplate.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  areas  and  solid  contents  of 
the  coal-fields  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  as  given  by  Prof.  Refers, 
in  his  **  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,'* 
annexed  to  the  "  Government  Survey  of  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania  :** 

Sq.  mite*  of  Toinl 

coal  area,  sq.  miles. 

United  States 196,6.)0)  oniiift 

British  Provinces  of  North  America 7,530  |  'W'*,"" 

Great  nrit;tin     5,400)  rqm. 

The  rest  of  Europe 8,564  j  ^^'^ 

The  estimated  qiiantities  of  coal  in  the  principal  countries  are  as  follows : 

Belgium 86.000,000,000 

Frvncc 59,000,00  0,COO 

British  Islnnda 190;000,000,000 

PennRylrania 316,4C0,000,0C0 

Great  Apalachian  coal  fielJ<t  (this  name  ia  giren  to  the  hiluminoiis 
coal  flol'l  which  extend.s  throuf(h  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia) .' 1.387,500.000,000 

Indiana,  Illinois,  an  1  Western  Kentucky.... •  •   1,277,500,000,000 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  Rasin 729,000,000,000 

All  the  productiTo  coal  A^lds  of  North  America 4,000,000,000,000 

A  survey  of  these  figures  will  servo  to  tranquillize  any  immediate  apprehension 
of  a  short  supply  of  coal  It  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, 100,000.000  of  tons  per  annum,  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  alone  would 
meet  the  demand  for  3,164  j^ears.  If  this  consumption  were  doubled,  viz.,  200,- 
000,000  tons,  the  great  Apalachian  field  would  meet  the  strain  for  6,937  years. 
If  it  were  quadrupled,  viz.,  400,000,000,  the  productive  coal  fields  of  Korth 
America  would  suffice  for  the  world's  supply  for  10,000  years  to  come.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  consideration  that  new  coal  fields  are  brought  to  light  as 
exploration  becomes  more  extensive  and  exact. 

Dr.  Nordenskion,  a  learned  Flemish  traveller,  who  has  just  retuined  from  a 
visit  to  the  Arctic  regions,  announces  that  he  discovered  anthracite  coal^as  far 
north  as  SpitzberTcn.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coal  system 
of  the  globe  is  its  liberal  distribution  over  the  northern  hemisphere  where  it  is 
moat  needed.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  still  unexplored  regions  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia. 
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2— RAILROADS  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  following  table  shows  the  totil  earnings  of  all  the  railways  in  Chicago  for 
the  year  1859 : 


Chicago  &  Hilwaak«« 

Milwaukee  h  Miaaissippi. . . 

Chicago  &  Northwefitern , 

Galena  &  Chicago  Union 

Pox  Ri?er  ValUjr 

Mineral  Point 

Dubuqne  &*Pa 

Chicago,  Iowa  &  Nebraska 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney.. 

Burlington  &  Missouri 

Quincjr  &  Chicago 

R  annibal  k  bt.  J oseph 

Chicago  &  Rock  Island 

Mifflissippi  &  Missouri 

Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 

Illinois  Central 

Port  Wajne  &  Chicago 

Michigan  Southern  k  N.  Indiana 
Michigan  Central 


•  •  •  «  «  1 


Paasengers. 

$131,810  36 

210,973  05 

162,669  13 

395,067  86 

P,385  23 

12,837  99 

24.688  48 

31,599  88 

401,799  09 

60,688  98 

130,021  88 

885,254  43 

368,338  34 

69,629  13 

•  ■  •   •  •  •  • 

817,411  90 
794,921  80 
718,631  06 
824,988  05 


Freight. 

140,994  28 

512,318  25 

211.904  66 

915,149  54 

13,827  85 

42,331  57 

80,688  98 

75  699  59 

827,751  56 

73,005  49 

151.955  69 

296,117  68 

579,035  64 

98,259  76 

I,107',6i9'i6 
964,336  13 
895,488  70 
864,406  90 


Mail  and 

misceilaneous. 

$10,295  77 

23,207  48 

19,314  21 

53,792  28 

2,204  27 

2,250  78 

2,390  00 

5.473  97 
34,432  29 

5.474  58 
10,562  85 
34,003  50 
86,736  79 

5,435  04 

estimate. 

188,759  92 

205,863  25 

124.079  54 

67,015  85 


Total. 

$183,100  41 

746.498  78 

393,838  01 

1,364,009  66 

24,307  85 

57,420  24 

57,767  46 

112,773  43 

1,266.982  99 

139;i69  05 

292,543  12 

715,381  61 

984,110  77 

273,323  93 

900,000  00 

2,107,381  92 

1,965,121  18 

1,738,149  30 

1,756,420  80 


Grandtotal $14,978,300  29 

The  table  shows  continued  stagnation  in  business  ;  but  while  this  is  true,  roore 
rigid  economy  has  been  introduced  in  railway  management.  These  lessons  will 
not  be  forgotten  when  business  improyes,  as  it  certainly  must,  when  holders  of 
railroad  property  will  be  sure  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  past,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  a  bitter  experience.  The  following  table  snows  the  earnings  of 
ten  trunk  roads  centring  in  Chicago,  for  the  last  four  years : 


1856. 

Chicago  k  Mississippi $650,000  00 

Chicago  k  Northwestern 137,308  67 

Chicago.  Burlington  k  Qulncjr 1,627,029  61 

Galena  &  Chieago  Union 2,456,0U  80 

Chicago  &  Rock  Island  1,627,029  61 

Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 1,751,704  60 

Illinois  Central 2,469,533  67 

Peoria,  Fort  Wayne  k  Cincinnati... .   1,478,428  76 

Michigan  Southern  k  N.  Indiana 3,114.756  06 

Michigan  Central 3,128,154  10 


1857. 
$52!2,631  92 

429,305  39 
2,117.904  97 
1,399.586  49 
1,681.101  67 

998,309  48 
2,293,964  57 
1.65^727  95 
2,186,124  97 
2,656,471  86 


1858. 

$204,186  15 

390,319  68 

1,600,700  64 

1,547.561  23 

081,780  00 

867.238  52 

1.976,678  52 

1567,780  18 

2.039,346  97 

2,016,185  85 


1859. 

$183,100  41 

893,.338  10 

1.266,932  96 

l,3r)4,049  66 

984,110  77 

900,000  00 

2  107,381  95 

1,9^6,131  13 

1,788,149  30 

1,756,420  30 


Total 17,812,957  27  16,428,228  66  13,191,786  74  12,669,115  01 

3.— DIVIDEND-PA YIXG  RAILWAYS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1859. 

We  extract,  from  the  records  of  the  American  Railway  Bureau,  the  following 
list  of  dividend-paying  railways,  for  1859,  for  reference — giving  the  annual  and 
semi-annual  dividends  declared : 


Cost  of  Road. 
$295,000 
1,186,949 


Amherst,  Brookfield  and  Palmer 

Atlanta  and  West  Point 

Boston  and  Maine 4.215^365 

Boston  and  Providence 8,160,000 

Boston  and  Worcester 4,689.008 

Central,  of  New-Jersej  4,910,660 

Camden  and  Amboj.  and  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 9,427,489 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina 1,919  046 

Connecticut  River  (Massachusetts) 1,821,944 

Cumberland  Valley 1,225,972 

Clereland,  Columbia  and  Ciocinnati 4.779,213 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 3,1.54,688 

Danbury  and  Norwalk  383,010 

Erie  and»Northea.st 750.000 

Fitchbunr  (Masitachusetta) 3,566,800 

Georgia  Railroad  Banking  Company  4,174,492 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union 0,3-39,390 

Great  Western  (Canada) 22.153,321 

Hudson  and  Boston 190,000 


Dividend 

Maes. 

percent. 

20 

3    a  3 

86 

4    a4 

83 

4    a4 

55 

3(a3( 

68( 

3    a4 

76 

.     a2( 

136 

8    a  6 

110 

2    a3( 

50 

2    a  2^ 

52 

8    a3 

135 

5    a  5 

60 

.    a3i 

24 

3    aS 

19 

5    a  5 

51 

8    as 

232 

?    a  8 

259t 

2    a  3 

345 

.    a3 

17 

.    a7 
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Diviiemd 

Cost  of  Road.    MiUg.  per  etnt. 

Lexington  and  Frankfort    637.074           29  4    a4 

LittleMiami 3,946,254           84  4    a4 

King's  Moantain 106.230            23  .    a3 

Macon  and  Western 1,500.000         101  3    a7 

Morris  and  ISuex 1.683,885            53  3    a4 

Montgomery  and  West  Point 2.235,336         116  3    a3 

Memphis  and  Charleston 6,976,350          285  .    al5 

Naugatuclc V>78,300            57  .     aS 

Norlheasiern  (South  Carolina) 1,907,273         102  4    a4 

Norwich  and  Worcester 2,522,198           66  .    a  21 

North  Carolina 4,560,000         223  2    a6 

Northern  (New-Hampshire) 3,068.100            82  3    a3 

Old  Colony  And  Fall  River 3,362,950           88  3    a3 

0'«wego  and  Syracuse 775.077            35  4    a4 

New-Yoric  Central 30,840,713          555  4    aS 

Providence  and  Worcester.   1,789,476           43  3    a3 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 1,500,000           51  3    aS 

Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown 1051.53*2           24  6    a5 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Daltimore 7.977,757           9^  .    a3 

Philadelphia  and  Reading ...     28.811,910         147  R.&7 

Pannma  Railroad 8,000,000           47(  6    a6 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 1,000,000           28  .    a4 

Richmond  and  Danville 3,558.653         141  .    a4 

Rome  (Georgia) 250,000           2i)  4    a4 

Rtleigh  and  Gaston 1,170,846            85  .     a6 

Richmond  and  PeterRburg 1,176,457            25  3    aS 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady   480,685           21  2^  a  8( 

South  Carolina 6.620,515         242  4    a  4i 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 1,611,450           73  6    a& 

Tiunton  Branch  313,156            11  4    a4 

Troy  and  Crcenbush 295,000             6  3(  a  3^ 

Virginia  Central 5,364.260         205  3    a  2^ 

Westchester 165,000           31  .    a4 

Worcester  and  Nashua 1,328,898           46  $4  p.  eh. 

Western 11,030,279          156  8    " 

Watertown  and  Rome 2,150,295           97  3    "^ 

ToUl $227,463,138       6,874i 

4.— ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.  . 

The  workings  of  the  Illinois  Central,  for  five  years,  compared  with  other 
Western  roads,  are  as  follows : 

BIOIIPTS. 

niinoU     Galena  €Uid  Chicago  and   Michigan     Michigan  Ckiea.^  Bmr^ 
Years.  Central.        Chicago.      Rock  Island.    Southim.       Central,  lington  ir  Q. 

18-yi $1,532,118      $2,315,786      ♦1,24-2.906      $2,595,631      $2,215,283  ......... 

18.6 2.367,203        2,816,343         1,416.304        2,714,848        2,800,442  $1,233,024 

18 .7 2,293;965        2,315.787         1,886.196        2,233,745        3,161,887  1,640  428 

18)8  1.976.578        1,508,710         1,407,841        2,015,749        2,417,915  1.505,166 

1859 2,114.448        1,369,141            889,300        1,824,431        1,838,120  1,044,573 

The  aggregate  shows  the  decline  which  has  overtaken  Western  business  in  the 
last  three  years,  growing  out  of  the  decline  in  freights  as  well  as  passengers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.— THE  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY. 

A  OENTLEMAM  connectcd  with  this  great  enterprise  which  is  so  rapidly  gaining 

upon  the  puhlic- appreciation,  and  promises  so  soon  to  be  put  into  successfal 

operation,  sends  us  the  following  paper  which  we  contributed,  in  the  first  instancei 

to  the  Mobile  Register : 

Whin  in  the  course  of  last  summer  we — the  first  secular  journal  that  had  made 
more  than  a  casual  allusion  to  the  subject — sketched  the  plan  and  scope  of  this 
great  institution,  many  of  our  readers- may  have  supposed  that  enthusiasm  fur 
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the  scheme  had  seduced  our  imagiuation,  and  that,  as  in  an  artist's  portrait  of  his 
lady-love,  our  canvas  reflected  rather  the  glowing  liues  of  a  cherished  ideal  than 
the  faithful  lineaments  of  a  sober  reality.  The  report  of  the  **  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  to  draft  a  constitution  and  code  of  statutes  for  the  University,*'  enables 
us  to  say,  that  not  only  did  we  then  correctly  describe  the  design,  but  so  far  from 
exaggerating  its  comprehensiveness,  our  description  fell  short  of  its  actual  mag- 
nitude. If  carried  out — and  there  is  every  human  probability  in  its  favor — ^not 
France,  nor  Germany,  nor  England,  will  have  a  Umversity  equal  to  ours,  and  in 
less  than  one  generation,  students  from  the  Old  World  may  come  to  seek  know- 
ledge on  the  mountain  plateau  of  the  Sewaneo.  Indeed,  we  fear,  that  for  those 
who  read  this  report,  many,  taking  for  their  standard  of  comparison  the  modest 
dimensions  of  our  educational  institutions,  will  be  startled  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
conception,  and  think  our  strength  and  resources  incommensurate  to  its  execu- 
tion. Let  those  who  conceive  such  doubts,  consider  the  princely  munificence 
which  nine  Southern  States  have  shown  to  the  work,  the  consummate  prudence 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  institution  have  secured  it  against  all  the  chances 
of  failure  that  human  wisdom  could  foresee.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  step 
has  been  made,  or  will  be  made,  except  upon  ground  proved  solid ;  that  nothing  is 
left  to  hope,  that  not  only  no  debts  will  be  incurred,  but  not  a  dollar  of  capital 
expended  ;  but  that  the  whole  growth  of  the  institution  will  be  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  its  productive  property.  And  if,  despite  this,  some  doubts  should  still 
remain  as  to  the  expediency  of  aiming  so  high,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  object 
is  not  merely  to  establish  an  academic  institution  in  which  school  boys  are  taught 
a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  little  mathematics — ^it  is  to  give  to  the 
South  a  University  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word,  a  temple  of  learning,  where 
the  lovers  of  Bcience  of  any  age  or  class  may  find  those  appliances  and  facilities 
to  which  individual  efforts  are  inadequate. 

The  first  requisite  of  such  an  institution,  is  that  it  possess  the  dignity  which 
commands  respect  and  impresses  the  imagination.  Say  what  we  plei^se  of  the 
beauty  of  science  and  the  nobility  of  intellect,  this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question 
of  money.  We  live  in  an  age  when  gold  is  potent,  and  wise.men  adapt  their 
means  to  the  practical  exigencies  of  attendant  circumstances.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that  the  scale  of  salaries  of  all  connected  with  the  University  be  such  as 
to  command  the  services  of  men  of  high  social  positions.  Thus  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, or  real  head  of  the  University,  receives  a  handsome  residence  and  $8,000 
per  annum.  Each  of  the  professors,  besides  a  residence,  receives  $3,000  per  an- 
num, and  an  interest  in  the  tuition  fees  of  his  school,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000  more.  The  heads  of  the  professional  schools,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
and  practical  agriculture,  will  probably  receive  a  greater  compensation. 

The  schools  are  of  the  number  of  thirty,  thus  making  so  many  distinct  profes- 
sorships, besides  the  number  of  assistant  professors,  that,  in  course  of  time,  will 
become  necessary.  The  arrangement  of  these  thirty  schools  is  admirable ; 
the  most  ciitical  examination  has  not  enabled  us  to  detect  one  useless  division  or 
incongruous  grouping.  Among  them  we  notice,  to  our  great  gratification,  a  chair 
of  Ethnology  and  Universal  Geography,  cognate  and  inseparable  sciences.  Thus 
the  University  of  the  South,  in  a  spirit  truly  Southern,  and  with  a  far-seeing  per- 
ception of  the  necessities  of  our  time  and  civilization,  has  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  science  which  teaches  the  aptitudes  and  comparative  position  of 
different  human  races,  as  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  the  older  and  traditional 
divisions  of  profane  learning. 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  too,  the  provision  for  Fellowships.  From  among  the 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University  three  Fellows  may  be  annually  elected,  the  ten- 
ure of  each  Fellowship  being  for  five  years,  and  to  t>e  vacated  in  case  of  election 
to  a  higher  office.  The  privileges  of  Fellowship  are  the  free  occupancy  of  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  an  annual  stipend  of  $500,  with  liberty  to  take  private  pupils. 
Thus  a  young  man  of  limited  means  having  diligently  completed  his  academic  ed- 
ucation, and  distinguished  himself  for  unexceptional  conduct,  is  assured  of  an  hon- 
orable position  and  means  of  subsistence  for  the  few  years  necessary  to  perfect  him- 
self in  nis  chosen  profession  and  to  select  a  permanent  career,  and  during  that  time 
continues  to  enjoy  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  the  first  University  in  America.. 
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We  have  not  space  to  eoter  into  all  the  featarea  of  the  eonatitiition  and  eode 
of  statutes  as  refMirted  by  the  >»mmittee  appointed  for  thatpurpoee.  SaiBee  it 
that  the  University  combines  all  the  best  features  of  the  Eliigliah,  French,  and 
German  systems,  and  enjoys  an  inestimable  advantage  orer  all  its  riTals,  in  thift 
the  latter  were  founded  in  the  twilight  period  of  modem  civiltaation,  or  framed  in 
slavish  imitation  of  such  medisval  models.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  form 
English  student  to  graduate  with  ordinary  distinction  at  Oxford  or  at  Csmbridfe 
without  having  any  critical  acquaintance  with  his  own  natiTe  tongae,  or  knowmg 
anything  of  the  natural  sciences  at  all.  In  no  Univenity  that  we  know  of,  ex- 
cepting ours,  are  the  Natural  Sciences,  Political  Economy,  Uie  Philosophy  of  Com- 
merce, Engineering,  the  Modem  Languages,  all  these  important  elements  of 
modem  civiliiation,  placed  on  an  equal  footmg  with  the  study  of  the  Classics  and 
Mathematics.  The  immense  changes  in  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  mankind 
which  distinguish  our  age  from  all  others,  have  hitherto  been  ignored  or  only  re- 
luctantly admitted  within  University  walls,  and  for  any  practiod  effect  they  hafe 
had  on  the  system  of  scholastic  instruction,  all  knowledge  worth  knowing  might 
still  be  locked  up  in  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript ;  the  telegraph  need  not  have 
revolutionized  our  ideas  of  space ;  steam  vessels  need  not  plough  the  ocean  wave 
steadilv  through  storm  and  calm  ;  railroads  need  not  have  pierced  mountains  and 
bridged  valleys,  and  brought  the  most  distant  nations  within  ear-shot  of  each 
other  ;  chemistry,  which  enters  into  every  department  of  science  and  daily  lilo, 
might  still  be  a  puerile  effort  to  convert  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  and  to  eon- 
eoct  an  **  Elixir  of  Life.*'  Petrified  scholasticism  has  hitherto  been  proof  agaioit 
all  the  appeals  of  common  sense  that  a  system  which  was  admirable  in  the  km- 
teenth  century  is  obsolete  in  the  nineteenth,  and  it  has  hitherto  contented  itself, 
not  to  fit  a  man  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  but  to  leave  him  to  fit  himself  as 
best  he  can,  after  having  given  it  his  best  years.  The  mental  training  resulting  from 
a  harsh  curriculum  of  studies  has  been  nearly  the  whole  benefit  that  the  student 
derived  from  his  college  course,  and  most  men  make  haste  to  forget  that  painliilly 
acquired  knowledge  which  does  not  assist  them  in  their  several  walks  of  life.  In 
these  remarks  we  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  classical  studies  ;  we  only 
•protest  against  converting  a  delightful  couch  into  a  procrastean  bed  of  toitore. 
We  only  urge  that  our  systems  of  higher  instraction  should  be  adapted  to  the 
aims  and  wants  of  advancing  civilization.  This  the  University  of  the  South 
has  undertaken  to  do,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  left  all  competitors  centuries  behind, 
and  placed  the  South  in  the  front  rank  of  civilized  nations. 

'With  our  hearts  warmed  by  the  contemplation  of  this  magnificent  scheme,  we 
must  yet  point  ou^  one  deficiency  which  we  hope  to  see  supplied  in  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  constitution  or  code  of  statutes.    A  University  like  that  in  prog- 
ress   must   attract  a  great  number  of  students  of  mature   age.     Abandoning 
the  senseless  imitation  which  would  transport  the  seasons  of  Northern  Europe 
into  a  semi-tropical  region,  it  conforms  to  the  climatic  laws  of  our  latitude  by 
holding  its  scholastic  year  during  the  summer  months.    The  cool  breezes  of  the 
mountain  plateau  on  which  it  erects  its  seat,  will  invite  the  parched  sojourner 
of  dusty  cities  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  summer  resorts  within  the  South. 
Elegant  and  tasteful  residences  will  spring  up  all  around  it,  where  the  parents 
may  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  children  together  with  the  pleasures  of  a  cultiva- 
ted and  refined  society.     Busy  men,  relieved  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their 
labors,  may  give  additional   relish  to  their  relaxation  by  the  indulgence  of  some 
favorite  taste.    The  practical  planter  may  find  an  interest  in  listening  to  the  lee- 
tures  of  some  diatinguished  authority  on  **  Practical  Agriculture."     A  large  lard* 
owner  may  sit  under  the  teachings  of  a  celebrated  professor  on  "  Mines  and 
Mining.*'    Even  the  experienced  engineer  may  refresh  his  earlier  learning  in  the 
**  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture.*'    The  merchant  mny  hear  with 
pleasure  the  course  in  the  <*&hool  of  Commerce  and  Trade,"  including  the  his- 
tory and  laws  of  Banking,  Exchange,  Insurance,  Brokerage,  d^c.     Kay,  a  veteran 
■statesman  might  be  attracted  byanother  Adam  Smith  to  the  "  School  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Statistics,  etc."    The  "  School  of  Fine  Arts  "  may  invite  many  an 
amateur.    The  '*  School  of  History  and  Archeology,"  and  that  of  American  An- 
tiquities,** or  of  '*  Ethnology,**  if  under  the  control  of  able  men,  few  could  attend 
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without  profit.  "  Natural  Scjences,  with  Cabinets  and  Gardeni  of  Plants  at- 
tached," would  be  a  favorite  with  many.  A  very  great  number  of  our  profes- 
sional men  desire  to  attain,  or  perfect  themselves  in  some  modem  language.  The 
different  schools  of  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  languages  and  literature, 
conld  not  fail  to  number  many  besides  their  regular  students.  The  deficiency, 
then,  which  we  desire  to  see  supplied  is,  to  afford  exceptional  facilities  and  privi- 
leges to  that  class  of  students.  A  clause  to  the  effect  that  every  A.  M.  of  any 
other  College  or  University,  every  man  possessed  of  a  diploma  or  license  in  any 
profession,  every  man  above  the  age  of  25,  may,  upon  application  to  the  proper 
authorities,  receive  permission  to  attend  any  single  or  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  his  option,  without  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  academic  regula- 
tions, and  on  such  conditions  or  terms  as  the  said  authorities  may  direct. 

Some  such  provision  is  obviously  necessary  from  the  very  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  UniveHity,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  subject  parent  and  son  to 
to  tho  same  academic  rules,  and  yet  the  University  is  as  much  intended  for 
tlie  man  of  forty  as  for  the  youth  of  nineteen.  That  it  will  be  supplied  in 
some  form  or  other  in  the  definite  organization  of  the  University,  we  have 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  this  accidental  omission  is  the  only  deficiency 
which  by  the  most  searching  criticism  and  most  determined  fault-finding,  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  a  scheme  which  should  fire  every  Southern  heart 
with  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  pride. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY. 


I.— A  PICTURE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Wi  have  had  for  some  time  upon  our  desk,  the  following  elaborate  statement  of 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  British  West  Indies,  as  furnished  by  an 
article  in  the  London  Times  reviewing  the  recent  work  of  Antony  Trollope,  en. 
titled  *'  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main."  The  article  shows  very  faith- 
fully the  results  of  negro  emancipation — how  the  Colonies  have  been  ruined— 
what  palliatives  in  the  way  of  coolies  have  been  applied,  and  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  future.  It  is  a  paper  worthy  the  perusal  of  Northern  and  Southern 
readers  : 

We  looked  for  amusement  only  from  Mr.  Trollope,  and  we  are  inveigled  into  in- 
struction. In  the  introduction  to  his  book,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
a  man  who  looks  only  at  surfaces,  who  makes  fun  out  of  everything  he  sees, 
and  who  threatens  us  with  a  large  volume  of  pleasant  nonsense.  We  are  aston- 
ished at  his  determination  to  amuse  us  with  the  account  of  his  miseries  in  a 
smull  brig  that  smelt  woefully  of  salt  fish  ;  we  begin  to  get  tired  when  he  spends 
sentence  after  sentence  in  describing  how  he  spent  two  hours  in  a  Jamaica  sun, 
doing  nothing  beyond  roasting  himself  alive  ;  and  when  he  descants  on  bitters^- 
a  first  bitters,  a  second  bitters,  a  third  bitters,  telling  us  that  *'  a  long  bitter  duly 
■wiggled  is  your  true  West  Indian  siren,"  we  at  once  see  that  we  are  in  for  it 
— good  business-like  amusement.  Mr.  TroUope,  however,  is  better  than  he 
seems.  He  manages  to  do  pleasantly  whatever  he  attempts,  but  his  real  object 
in  writing  the  present  work  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  books  of  travel.  **  Affairs  of  State,"  as  ho  de 
scribes  them — which  we  suppose  to  mean  the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office — com- 
pelled him  to  visit  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  and  he  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  He  laughed  at  the  negroes,  he  made  merry  with  the  plant- 
ers, but  he  also  took  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  these  regions  and  studied  the 
questions  that  are  involved  in  them  with  much  shrewdness.  Necessarily  the 
questions  relating  to  the  production  of  sugar,  and  the  several  conditions  of  the 
negro,  the  coolie,  and  the  planter,  received  the  largest  amount  of  his  attention. 
When  he  crossed  over  to  the  Spanish  Main  he  was  chiefly  interested  vvk  ^qa;^ 
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tioDs  of  traffic  and  the  merita  of  canals  and  railway!  acroaa  ihe  iatbmus.  RetanuDf 
home  by  way  of  the  Benmidaa,  he  unearthed  certain  priaon  abases  for  our  de- 
light. What  with  negroes  and  convicts,  sugar  plantations,  and  railway  advaneei, 
we  have  enough  to  think  of  without  troubling  ourseWes  with  the  lighter  portiooi 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  volume.  In  the  present  article  we  confine  oar  attention  to  tb« 
West  indies,  and  we  propose  to  devote  another  paper  to  Central  America  and  the 
Bermudas. 

Negroes,  coolies,  and  planters  :  what  is  the  position  of  each,  and  what  are  the 
rights  of  each  7  In  England  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  only  the  first  of 
these.  Floods  of  pathetic  eloquence  and  long  years  of  parliamentary  struggle 
have  taught  us  to  imsgine  that  the  world  was  made  for  SkHnbo,  and  that  the  sole 
use  of  sugar  is  to  sweeten  Sambo's  existence.  The  negro  is,  no  doubt  a 
very  amusing  and  a  very  amiable  fellow,  and  we  ought  to  wish  him  well  ;  but  he 
is  also  a  lazy  animal,  without  any  foresight,  and  therefore  requiring  to  be  led  and 
.compelled.  We  must  not  judge  him  by  ourselves.  That  he  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment every  body  admits,  but  in  the  meantime,  he  is  decidedly  inferior — he  is  hot 
very  little  raised  above  a  mere  animal.  The  negroes  know  this  themselves. 
They  have  no  idea  of  country  and  no  pride  of  race.  They  despise  themselves. 
They  know  nothing  of  Africa,  except  that  it  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  the  name 
which  offends  them  most  is  that  of  a  niffger.  So  little  confidence  haTe  they  in  soy 
being  who  has  an  admixture  of  their  blood,  that  no  negro  will  serve  a  mulatto 
when  he  can  serve  a  European  or  a  white  Creole.  In  his  passion  he  calls  the 
mulatto  a  nigger,  and  protests  that  he  is  not,  nor  never  will  be  like  buckra  man. 
These  colored  people,  too,  despise  themselves,  and  in  every  possible  way  try  to 
deny  their  African  parentage.  They  talk  contemptuously  of  the  pure  blacks,  whom 
they  describe  as  dirty  niggers,  and  nasty  niggers,  and  mere  niggers.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  heard  this  sort  of  language  in  the  mouth  of  one  whom  he  had  absolutely 
taken  for  a  negro,  and  who  was  not  speaking  abusively,  but  quietly  giving  the 
ordinary  appellation  of  an  inferior  class.  To  compensate  for  thta  absence  of 
pride  there  is  in  the  negro  composition  an  excess  of  vanity.  Whoever  would 
win  the  heart  of  a  negro  for  an  hour  must  call  him  a  gentleman.  Whoever  would 
reduce  him  to  despair  must  tell  him  that  he  is  a  filthy  nigger,  that  his  father  and 
mother  had  tails  like  monkeys,  and  that  he  cannot  have  a  soul  like  a  white  man. 
Mr.  Trollops  gives  some  very  amusing  instances  of  the  working  of  this  vanity, 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the  story  of  the  negro  lady  in  white.  One  Sun- 
day evening,  as  our  author  was  riding  with  a  planter  over  his  estate,  a  young 
girl  was  seen  walking  home  from  church,  and  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  virgin 
white.  Her  gloves  were  on,  and  her  parasol  was  up.  Her  hat  was  white,  so 
also  was  the  lace,  and  so  were  the  bugles  which  adorned  it.  She  walked  with 
great  dignity,  and  behind  her  was  ai|  attendant  virgin  who  carried  the  lady's 
prayer  book,  as  everything  is  carried  by  negroes,  on  the  head.  As  the  fine  lady 
passed  the  riders,  she  recognized  her  **  Massa*'  and  courtesied.  "  Who  on  earth 
IS  that  princess  V*  said  Mr.  Trollope.  "They  are  two  sisters  who  both  work  at 
my  mill,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Next  Sunday  they  will  change  places  ;* Polly  will 
have  the  parasol  and  the  hat,  snd  Jenny  will  carry  the  prayer  book  on  her  head 
behind  her.''  This  little  incident  is  very  characteristic  of  the  negro,  who  is  void 
of  self-reliance  and  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  He  is  a  Tory  funny  sort  of 
animal,  and  there  is  something  interesting  in  a  being  so  dependent  as  he  is  on 
the  sympathy  of  others  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  scarcely  fitted  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  has  no  care  for  the  morrow,  and  it  is  enough  if  he  can  strut  ibr  a 
little  hour  in  his  finery.  His  virtues  and  his  vices  are  alike  those  of  momentaiy 
impulse.  Although  he  is  desperately  fond  of  life,  yet  if  he  can  lie  iu  the  sun 
for  an  hour  without  pain,  he  will  not  drag  himself  to  the  hospital  to  be  Cured 
of  a  mortal  disease.  Although  he  loves  his  children,  he  will  in  his  rage  ill-nse 
them  fearfully.  Although  he  delights  to  hear  them  praised,  he  will  sell  Ins 
daughter's  virtue  for  a  dollar.  A  little  makea  him  happy,  and  he  is  so  entirely  a 
creature  of  the  present  that  nothing  can  make  him  permanently  wretched.  Mr. 
Trollope  compares  him  to  a  dog  in  his  attachmenta.  The  dog  is  fidthful  to  us 
and  so  is  the  negro.  In  return  for  our  protection  the  dogs  give  us  all  thdr 
hearts,  but  it  is  not  given  in  gratitude  ;  and  they  abstain  with  all  their  power 
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from  injary,  but  they  do  not  abstain  from  jadgment.  The  mast  er  may  uae 
either  hie  dog  or  his  negro  ever  so  cruelly — ^yet  neither  haj  any  anger  against 
him  when  the  pain  is  over.  If  a  stranger  should  save  either  from  such  ill- 
usage,  there  would  be  no  thankfulness  after  the  moment.  Affection  and  fidelity 
are  thinffs  of  custom  with  him.  As  for  the  negro*s  religion,  our  author  has 
little  faitn  in  it.  The  negroes,  he  says,  much  prefer  to  belong  to  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation or  to  a  so*called  Wesley  an  body,  because  there  an  excitement  is  al- 
lowed to  them  which  is  denied  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  sing,  they 
halloo,  they  scream,  they  have  their  revivals,  and  they  talk  of  their  "  dear  brod- 
ers  '*  and  "dear  sisters,"  and  **  in  their  ecstatic  bowlings  get  some  fan  for  their 
money.'*  They  have  little  or  no  perception,  however,  of  their  relation  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  the  extremelv  practical  view  of  religion  which  they  take  is 
summoned  up  in  the  verse  of  a  hymn  which  we  present  to  Mr.  Trollope  for  bis 
next  edition,  A  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  convictions  of  the  **  dear  broders  " 
in  the  United  States  : — 

'*  De  Lord,  be  lab  ds  nigger  w«ll : 
Me  know  him  nigger  bv  de  smell; 
And,  when  de  nigger  children  crj, 
De  Lord,  he  gib  dem  'poMum  pie." 

In  these  illustrations  of  character,  the  chief  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  there  is 
little  self>sustaining  power  and  no  sense  of  the  future  in  the  negro — facts  that 
are  all  important  in  determining  the  question  of  labor  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
servile  race,  peculiary  fitted  by  nature  for  the  hardest  physical  work  in  a  burning 
climate,  the  negro  has  no  desirtj  for  property  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to 
labor  with  sustained  power.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  order  that  he 
may  have  his  dinner,  and  some  small  finery,  he  will  work  a  little,  but  after  that 
he  is  content  to  lie  in  the  sun.  This  in  Jamaica  he  can  very  easily  do,  for  eman- 
cipation and  free  trade  have  combined  to  throw  enormous  tracts  of  land  out  of 
cultivation,  and  on  these  the  negro  squats,  getting  all  that  he  wants  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  sinking  in  the  most  resolute  fashion  back  to  the  savage  state. 
Lying  under  his  cotton  tree,  he  reftises  to  work  after  10  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
'*  No,  tanka  massa,  me  tired  now  ;  me  no  want  more  money."  Or,  by  way  of 
variety,  he  may  say,  "  No  ;  workee  no  more  ;  money  no  *nuff ;  workee  no  pay/' 
And  so  the  planter  must  see  his  canes  foul  with  weeds  because  he  cannot 
prevail  on  Sambo  to  earn  a  second  shilling  by  going  into  the  cane  fields.  He 
calls  him  a  lazy  nigger,  and  threatens  him  with  starvation.  The  answer  is — 
'*  No,  massa,  no  sUrve  now ;  God  send  plenty  yam."  These  yams,  be  it  ob- 
served, on  which  Sambo  relies,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  declines  to 
work,  are  ffrown  on  the  planter*s  own  ground,  and  probably  planted  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  Mr.  Trollope  suggests  an  inquiry  into  ^e  feelings  of  an  English  farmer 
if  our  laborers  were  to  refuse  to  work  on  tne  plea  that  there  is  plenty  of  potatoes 
and  bacon  to  be  had — the  potatoes  and  bacon  being  the  produce  of  the  farmer's 
own  field.  There  lies  the  shiny,  oily,  odorous  negro  under  his  mango  tree,  eat- 
ing the  luscious  fruit  in  the  sun.  **  He  sends  his  black  urchin  up  for  a  bread- 
fruit, and,  behold,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "  the  family  table  is  spread.  He  pierces 
a  cocoanut,  and,  lo  !  there  is  his  beverage.  He  lies  on  the  ground,  surrounded 
by  oranges,  bananas  and  pineapples.  Why  should  he  work  V*  Let  Sambo  him- 
self reply.  **  No,  massa,  me  weak  in  me  belly ;  me  no  workee  to-day  ;  me  no 
like  workee  just  'em  little  moment."  Mr.  Trollope  saw  a  gan^  of  ten  or  twelve 
negro  girls  in  a  caneptece,  lying  idle  on  the  ground,  waitmg  to  commence 
their  week's  labor.  They  had  not  been  to  work  on  the  Monday  ;  this  was  Tues- 
day morning,  and  they  were  lying  with  their  hoes  besides  them,  meditating 
whether  they  would  measure  out  their  work  or  not.  The  planter  happened 
to  be  with  Mr.  Trollope,  and  they  immediately  attacked  him.  "  No,  massa,  we 
no  workee;  money  no  *nuff,"  said  one.  *'Four  bits  no  pay!  no  pay  at  all," 
said  another.  "  Five  bits,  massa,  and  we  'gin  morrow  'arly."  The  aemand  was 
refused,  and  the  planter  observed  to  Mr.  Trollope,  "  They'  11  measure  their  work 
to-morrow  ;  on  Thursday  they  will  begin,  and  on  Friday  they  will  finish  for  the 
week."    **  But  will  they  not  look  elsewhere  for  other  work  1 "  it  was  asked.    "  Of 
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course  they  will,  and  occupy  a  whole  day  in  looking  for  it,  but  otlien  camioC 
pay  better  than  I  do,  and  the  end  will  be  as  I  tell  you.*' 

The  evil  which  thus  cruelly  embarrasses  the  planters  is  chiefly  felt  in  Jamaica, 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  Granada,  Dominica  and  St.  Locia,  when 
the  negro  has  the  chance  of  squatting.     In  Barbadoes  it  was  never  felt  at  all, 
for  the  poor  Barbadian  Quashee  had  no  squatting  ground  in  that  highly  culti- 
vated island ;  he  had  to  work  quite  as  hard  in  his  freedom  as  when  be  was  a 
slave.    If  he  refused  work,  starvation  was  before  him  ;  and  consequently  lakr 
has  been  abundant  in  Barbadoes,  which,  amid  all  the  West  Indian  troubles,  hu 
kept  its  head  above  water,  and  managed  tolerably  well.     Guiana  and  Trinidad 
are  also  well  to  do,  for,  although  they  were  circumstanced  very  much  as  Jamaica 
is,  they  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  time,  and  overcame  their  difficulty  by  the 
expedient  of  Coolie  immigration,  about  which   Jamaica  is  only  now  talking 
Daring  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  some  10,OQO  or  12,000  immigrai^,  chiefly  Cool- 
ies from  Madras  and  Calcutta,  have  been  brought  into  Trinidad,  forming  now  above 
an  eiffhth  part  of  its  entire  population ;  and  Guiana  has  been  equally  blessed 
with  labor,  derived  from  China  as  well  as  Hindostan.    The  women  also  are 
coming  now  as  well  as  the  men,  and  they  have  learned  to  be  prudent  and  pot 
money  together.      These  Coolies  and  the   Chinamen  returning    to  their  own 
country  with  all  the  signs  of  prosperity,  create  a  desire  in  theu:  friends  to  do 
as  they  have  done.    The  result  of  this  immigration,  as  regards  Guiana,  at  least, 
is,  that  before  long  negro  labor  will,  if  not  entirely  displaced,  be  msde  st  afl 
events  of  secondary  importance  in  the  colony.  But  here  steps  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  tries  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system.    The  negro  imagined  that  his 
emancipation  was  to  t>e  an  emancipation  not  merely  from  slavery,  out  from  work, 
and   British  philanthropy  proposes  to   protect  him   in   his  laziness  from  the 
competition  of  the  Coolies.     Not  only  so.  but  British  philanthropy  thinks  of  do- 
ing a  service  to  the  Coolie,  who  starves  in  his  own  country  on  two  pence  a 
day,  by  preventing  him  from  earning  two  shillings  a  day  in  a  diflferent  country. 
The  idea  of  protecting  the  negro  in  this  matter  is  of  course  absurd.    If  fr^ 
dom   is  good  for  the  negro,  it  is  good  for  the  planter  also.      If  the  sugar  of 
the  planter  is  not  to  be  protected  with  differential  duties,  why  is  the  labor  of 
the  negro  to  be  protected  by  prohibitive  enactments  1     The  only  question  which 
is  wnrih  a  moment*s  consideration,  relates,  not  to  the  negro,  but  to  the  Coolie. 
Is  there  any  wrong  done  to  the  Coolie  1     Does  he  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
the  system  T     Can  the  system  of  Coolie  immigration  be  in  any  sense  regarded 
as  a  modem  refinement  of  the  old   slave  trade  that  has  been  long  abolished, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned?    Mr.  Trollope   says  that   no  laborers  in 
any  country  are  so  cared  for,  so  closely  protected,  so  certainly  saved  from  the 
usual    wants    and  sorrows    incident  to  the  laboring  classes.      Their  clothing, 
their  food,  their  house  accommodation,  their  amount  of  work  and  obligatory  peri^ 
of  working  with  one  master — all  these  matters  are  under  government  surveillance, 
and  the  planter  who  makes  use  of  such  labor  is  nearly  as  much  under  government 
inspection  as  if  his  estate  were  government  property.     If,  as  the  British  philan- 
thropist would   have  us,  we  were^to  regard    as  slavery  the  lease  of  himself 
for  a  certain  defined  perit)d  to  which*  the  Coolie  agrees,  then  all  our  apprentices 
are  slaves,  indentureo  clerks  are  slaves,  servants  hired  for  a  year  or  more  ars 
slaves,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  are  slaves.     When  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  declare 
that  black  or  colored  laborers  brought  from  other  lands  to  the  West  Indies  cannot 
be  considered  as  free  men,  they  put  forth  an  irrelevant  truism.     No  man  on  the 
earth  who  enters  into  a  contract  is  free,  and  save  in  this   sense  the  Coolie  or 
Chinaman  who  immigrates  to  the  West  is  perfectly  free.     He  is  not  kidnapped. 
He  embarks  of  his  own  free  will,  he  fulfils  his  term  of  labor,  he  makes  money, 
and  he  returns  to  his  friends  to  incite  them  to  follow  his  example  and  to  tell 
them  of  the  wages  he  has  received.     When  he  arrives  in  the  colony  where  he 
is  to  work,  he  is  sent  to  no  estate  until  a  government  ofiicer  reports  that  there 
are  proper  houses  for  him  and  his  comrades  to  occupy.     There  must  be  an  hospi- 
tal on  the  estate,  and  a  regular  doctor  with  a  sufficient  salary.     The  rate  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  work  are  stipulated  ;  and  though  the  contract  is  for  fiye  years,  a 
Coolie  can  leave  the  estate  at  the  end  of  the  first  three,  transferring  his  services  to 
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any  other  matter,  and  finding  himself  at  the  end  of  his  five  yean  entitled  to  a  free 
paasage  home,  whither  he  returns,  and  often  having  his  purse  filled  with  what  is 
to  him  great  wealth.  No  English  laborer  is  more  free  than  these  Coolies,  and 
Mr.  TroTlope  says  truly,  that  in  objecting  to  the  immigration  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety have  gone  as  much  beyond  their  province  as  if  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
had  chusen  to  sit  in  permanence  with  the  view  of  regulating  the  price  of  bread. 
This  society  would  be  ^lad  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  the  ruin  that  has  overtaken 
the  planters  upon  their  laziness,  their  ignorance  and  their  extravagance.  It 
is  true  that  planters  have  been  indiscreet,  and  have  attempted  to  force  their  way 
without  adequate  resources,  but  nothing  can  be  more  shallow  than  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  ruin  which  has  overwhelmed  great  and  small,  discreet  and  in- 
discreet ahke,  on  the  recklessness  and  feebleness  of  a  few.  Mr.  Trollope  states 
this  pithily  enough : — '*  It  was  not  only  the  small  men  who  fell,  or  the^  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  hitherto  living  on  an  income  raised  to  an  unjustly  high 
pitch.  Ask  tHe  Gladstone  family  wnat  proceeds  have  come  from  their  Jamaica 
property  since  the  protective  duty  was  abolished.  Let  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
say  how  he  has  fared.**  It  is  time  that  the  capitalist  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  laborer,  and  the  result  of  the  Coolie  system  of  immigration  shows  a  clear 
gain  not  only  to  the  Coolie,  but  also  to  the  planter.  Trinidad,  for  example,  is  a 
large  island,  of  which  but  a  comparatively  small  part  is  cultivated,  some  portions, 
indeed,  being  but  very  imperfectly  known.  We  have  already  stated  that  some 
10,000  or  12,000  Coolies  from  Hlndostan  have  been  imported,  and  we  will  now 
state  the  consequences.     In  two  years — namely,  from  1856  to  1857 — '*its  im-. 

Sorts  were  increased  by  one  third,  and  its  exports  by  two  thirds.**  At  least  so 
[r.  Trollope  says ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand  him,  for  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  explain  himself  in  a  sense  which  is  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  his  original  statement.  "  In  other  words,"  he  says,  **  it  produced  with  its 
Coolies  three  hogsheads  of  sugar  where  without  them  it  produced  one  only.*'  In 
that  ease  it  would  appear  that  the  exports  have  been  trebled  rather  than  increased 
by  two  thirds.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect  arithmetical  accuracy  from  a 
writer  who  glories  in  not  being  able  to  appreciate  statistics,  but  which  ever 
figure  may  be  the  more  correct,  we  may  at  all  events  accept  as  trustworthy  our 
author's  statement  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  the  difference  to  Trinidad  is 
the  difference  between  absolute  distress  and  absolute  prosperity. 

Few  persons  in  England  have  realized  to  themselves  what  a  planter  is,  and 
what  a  prodigious  business  he  undertakes  He  is  a  farmer,  a  manufacturer,  and 
a  distiller,  all  iu  one.  He  has  to  run  all  the  risks  incident  to  each  of  these 
branches  of  business,  and  to  be  conversant  with  all  their  details.  First  of  all  he 
has  to  grow  his  crop  of  canes,  which  require  the  most  unremitting  attention 
through  a  long  series  of  months,  the  crops  taking  fourteen  months  before  they 
reach  maturity.  When  the  crop  is  ready  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  the  wheat 
grower,  who  sends  his  corn  to  the  miller,  or  of  the  cotton- grower,  who  disposes 
of  his  bales  to  the  manufacturer  of  calico.  He  must  himself  turn  manufacturer, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  branch  of  business  which  requires  ample  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery. He  must  have  his  boiling-houses  and  his  trash-huuses,  his  water- 
power  and  his  steam-power,  his  vacuum  pans  and  his  filtering  bags.  He  must 
not  only  make  sugar,  he  must  make  rum.  There  is  no  division  of  labor.  The 
planter  is  involved  in  an  accumulation  of  trades  which  makes  him  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor  market  and  the  sliding  of  rival  tariffs. 
In  the  old  times  he  did  well  enough.  Sometimes  he  made  an  enormous  fortune  ; 
almost  always  he  managed  to  live  very  comfortably.  Within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  however,  he  has  had  to  face  a  series  of  difficulties  which  well  deserve 
our  consideration.  First  of  all  came  emancipation,  in  which  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  slaves,  the  compensation  which  he  eot  for  their  freedom  being  as 
notbinff  when  compared  with  the  actual  value  of  their  services.  Emancipation 
played  navoc  with  the  labor  market,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  planter  was  m  the 
greatest  straits,  when  free  trade  came  into  vogue,  and  abolished  the  protection 
which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  free-grown  sugar.  Emancipation  was  effect- 
ed in  the  palmy  days  of  protection,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  the  planter 
that  if  be  could  not  have  slaves  he  would  not  bo  asked  to  enter  into  a  neck  and 
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neck  competition  with  other  planters  who  had  alaves.    It  may,  indeed,  be  dooH* 
ed  whether  we  should  ever  have  aeen  emancipation  if  fre«  trade  had  been  carried 
first.    There  are  persons  bold  enouffh  to  maintain  that  free  labor  will  ahiaji 
hold  its  own  against  slave  labor,  and  suipass  it ;  but  be  tiits  the  fact,  or  not  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  position  of  the  planters  when  free  trade  came  was  a 
most  cruel  one.    It  was  just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  in  the  greatest  ex* 
tremities  for  the  want  of  free  labor,  when  the  negroes  were  in  the  most  perftd 
enjoyment  of  their  idleness,  when  the  coolies  had  not  yet  come  to  replace  then 
and  to  incite  their  livalry,  when  the  labor  market  was  in  the  lowest  depth  of  dis- 
organization, and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  recovery,  that  the  abolition  of  protee- 
tion  came  to  prostrate  the  planters  utterly.    An  immense  number  fell  before  tbe 
storm.    Nothing  could  save  them  ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  aa  if  there  wen 
very  little  chance  even  for  their  successors,  who  obtained  the  encumbered  prop> 
erties  for  a  song,  and  began  to  work  without  debt  and  with  abundance  of  capital. 
As  a  last  resort,  the  idea  of  coolie  immigration  was  started — the  only  means  car 
pable  of  deferring  the  final  catastrophe.    Trinidad  has  been  saved  in  this  way, 
so  has  Guiana,  and  just  as  Jamaica,  Grenada,  and    some  other  islands  are  l»- 
stirring  themselves  in  the  same  direction,  up  rises  the  Anti-Slavery  Soeiety  to 
declare  that  the  labor  of  the  black  man  must  be  protected,  and  that  the  Hindoo 
is  grossly  injured  when  he  is  asked  to  emigrate  and  to  bind  himself  for  five 
years.    Jamaica  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  for  there  the 
negro  and  the  colored  population  immensely  preponderate  over  the  white,  and 
they  have  their  say  in  toe  government  of  the  island.     In  round  numbers  there 
are  300,000  blacks,  70,000  colored  people,  and  only  16,000  whites  in  Jamaica, 
so  that  the  distribution  of  race  amounts,  considering  the  force  of  the  colored 
people,  to  an  ascendency  very  nearly  attained  by  the  African  breed.     Tt  so  hap- 
pens that  by  the  constitution  of  the  island,  which  is  blessed  with  a  King,  Loidi 
and  Commons,  in  the  shape  of  a  Governor,  a  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly, 
every  man  in  Jamaica  may  voto  who  pays  either  tax  or  rent,  the  only  pressore 
which  i*  put  upon  such  a  privilege  being  this,  that  the  claim  to  Tote  most  be 
made  on  a  ten  shilling  stamp.    In  Barbadoes,  the  oldest  of  oar  West  Indian 
settlements,  and  hitherto  the  most  thriving,  they  have  so  managed  matters  that 
no  colored  man  votes  at  all.     It  is  true  that  every  man  is  qualified  to  TOte  who  ii 
the  owner  of  a  fireehold,  but  in  an  island  where  every  inch  of  ground  is  cultiva- 
ted, it  is  tolerably  easy  to  prevent  any  of  the  negroes  or  colored  people  firora  ac- 
quiring freehold  property.     In  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  the  only  others  of  our  West 
Indian  settlements  which  are  important  enough  to  be  named  beside  Jamaica,  the 
government  is  more  directly  under  the  Crown  and  the  Colonial  Ofllce,  so  that 
tiie  evils  to  which  Jamaica  has  been  subjected  in  the  legislative  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  great  measure  avoided.    The  consequence  of  the  electoral 
franchise  and  the  parliamentary  system  of  an  island  in  which  the  negro  and  c/A- 
ored  population  are  about  twenty >five  times  as  numerous  as  the  whites  is,  that 
the  planter  scorns  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  vrill  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Colored  men  are  chosen  as  the  representatives,  yote  away  the  white  man's  taxes, 
and  legislate  for  him  in  other  ways.     The  process  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Blacks  get  into  office  as  well  as  the  mulattoes  and  quadroons.     '*  What  is  our 
old  aristocratic  planter  to  do  with  a  negro  churchwarden  on  one  side  and  a  negio 
coroner  on  another  V*  asks  Mr.  TroUope.    "  Fancy  what  our  state  is,"  observed 
one  of  the  planters  ;  "  I  dare  not  die,  for  fear  I  should  be  sat  upon  by  a  black 
man  !"    The  ascendency  of  the  negro  and  the  colored  population  over  the  En- 
roneans  and  the  white  Creoles  seem  to  be  every  day  becoming  clearer ;  and,  ss 
this  is  purely  the  ascendency  of  numbers,  Mr.  TroUope  draws  the  inference 
that  the  system  of  Lords  and  Commons  is  not  suitoble  for  the  genius  of  the 
place,  especially  since  there  is  ro  such  provision  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  As- 
sembly as  we  find  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  where  the  members  are  de- 
barred from  holding  government  contracts.    It  is  astonishing,  we  are  told,  how 
many  of  the  government  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of  membeia  of  the  Jamaica 
House  of  Assembly,  which  does  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  planters, 
and  is,  indeed,  so  ludicrous  in  their  eyes  that,  if  the  white  men  could  be  polled, 
it  is  stated  that  the  majority  would  prefer  to  be  rid  of  it  altogether,  and  to  be 
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governed,  as  Trinidad  ia,  by  a  GoTemor  and  Coancil,  with  dae  power  of  refer- 
ence to  the  Ctilonial  Office.  As  Mr.  TroUope  waa  in  a  tavern,  seeking  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  foand  to  his  amazement  that  he  was  in  very  good 
company,  for  he  heard  a  pure  black  say  to  his  fellow  negro  with  considerable 
dignity  :  *'  I  shall  bring  forward  a  motion  on  de  subject  in  de  House  to-morrow.'* 
It  is  de  hon*able  gen*i*men  who  talk  in  dis  way  dat  rule  de  fortunes  of  Jamaica. 
In  Trinidad  and  Guiana,  where  they  have  no  House  of  Commoiis~H>r  shall  we 
call  it  House  of  Niggers! — with  Mr.  Speaker,  .motions  for  adjournment,  and  un- 
limited powers  of  speech,  they  have  managed  to  get  coolies^  and  through  the 
coolies,  to  make  a  decent  labor  market.  In  Jamaica,  where  the  negro  intereat 
aa  well  aa  the  talking  faculty  is  strong,  they  have  as  yet  succeeded  only  in  de- 
bating the  matter.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  to  deprive  Jamaica  of  its  House 
of  Assembly  would  at  this  time  of  day  be  an  impossibility,  but  one  thing,  at  all 
events,  is  m  our  power — we  may  abstain  from  indulging  in  that  false  philan- 
thropy which  would  justify  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  in  its  delays,  and  would 
deprive  the  planters  of  the  necessary  supply  of  labor. 

After  all,  capital  has  some  rights,  and  the  planters  deserve  some  consideration. 
Willing  as  they  are  to  trust  the  statesmen  of  England  in  preference  to  the 
statesmen  of  Jamaica,  we  ought  to  have  some  sympathy  for  a  class  of 
men  who  rely  on  the  mother  country  as  thej  do.  Nothmg  is  more  pecu- 
liar, says  Mr.  TroUope,  than  the  way  to  which  the  word  "home"  is  used 
in  Jamaica,  and  in  all  the  British  portion  of  the  West  Indies.  With  the 
white  people  it  always  signifies  England,  even  though  the  person  using 
the  wora  never  has  been  there.  *'  I  could  never  trace  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Jamaica,*'  Mr.  TroUope  proceeds,  "  as  applied  by  white  men  or  white  women 
to  the  home  in  which  they  lived,  not  even  though  that  home  had  been  the  dwell- 
ing of  their  fathers  as  well  as  of  themselves.  The  word  home  with  them  ii  sacred, 
and  means  something  holier  than  a  habitation  in  the  tropics.  It  refers  alwaya 
to  the  old  country."  It  ia  different  with  the  French,  who  in  their  islands  regard 
the  West  Indies  as  their  country.  Sometimes  this  love  of  the  mother  country 
takea  a  ludicrous  shape.  Mr.  TroUope  fell  in  with  a  sister  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Seacole,  who  kept  an  inn,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  abandon  the  idea  that 
beefsteak  and  onions,  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  are  the  only  vianda  fit  for  an 
Englishman.  So  throughout  the  islanda  the  dinner  wUl  be  regaled  with  oxtail 
aoup  when  turtle  would  be  much  cheaper;  roast  beef  is.  consumed  in 
great  quantities,  when  yams,  avocado  pears,  plaintains,  and  many  other  nice 
things  might  be  had  for  the  gathering  ;  bad  English  potatoes  are  in  great  de- 
mand ;  tinned  meats  are  a  religion,  and  pickles  are  a  passion.  Taking  this  feel- 
ing into  account,  both  in  its  serious  and  its  ludicrous  aspects  ;  taking  also  into 
account  the  numerical  and  jpoHtical  ascendency  ot  the  African  and  half-caate 
population  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  TroUope  speculates  on  the  future  of  the  island-  He 
finds  colored  people  everywhere  pushing  themselves  forward — at  the  Governor's 
table,  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  in  state  parties ;  he  finds,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  white  race  in  a  minority,  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  homesickness  ;  and 
he  naturally  inquires  what  ia  to  be  the  result  in  the  course  of  time.  It  seems 
likely  enough  that  his  ezpectationa  will  be  realized,  and  another  century  may 
see  African,  coolie,  and  white,  amalgamated  into  one  mixed  race,  among  whom 
very  few  pure  whitea  will  be  found.  And  here  arises  a  queation  for  the  politi- 
ciu).  WiU  this  mixed  race  of  black  and  white,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  cooUe 
blood,  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the  world  !  Are  they  capable  of 
managing  matters  for  themselves  t  Will  they  be  able  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence, throw  off  the  sense  and  habit  of  servility,  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  mas- 
terdom  1  ^  The  question  is  not  one  of  immediate  interest,  and  we  only  allude  to 
it  in  passing  as  having  some  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  benefit  of  the  planters.  If  the  colored  and  pure  African  races  which 
are  now  pushing  their  way  and  working  up  to  a  complete  ascendency  in  the 
island,  are  capable  of  statesmanship,  and  are  n  ot  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  regard 
as  miserable  niggers  gone  masteriess,  the  measure  which  Mr.  TroUope  discusses 
but  does  not  recommend — ^namely,  the  controlling,  if  not  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Assembly— might  be  even  less  desirable  than  at  present  it  appears 
to  be,  and  we  ought  to  aeek  For  the  planter's  advantage  in  a  less  radical  mfilbkjA 
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of  cure.  As  it  ia,  we  find  that  continually  fewer  Earopeana  now  turn  to  the 
West  Indies  in  quest  of  fortune,  and  very  few  indeed  think  of  remainiog  that 
permanently.  As  far  as  Jamaica  is  conceraed,  what  is  there  to  tempt  the  En;- 
lishman  1  It  is  a  fact  that  half  the  sugar  estates,  and  more  than  half  the  ooflec 
plantations  have  gone  back  into  a  state  of  bush,  and  a  great  portion  of  those 
who  are  now  growing  canes  in  Jamaica  are  persons  who  have  lately  bought  the 
estates  **  for  the  value  of  the  copper  in  the  sugar  boilers  and  of  the  metal  in  the 
rum  stills."  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  will  scarcely  believe  in  the  poverty  and 
ruin  of  the  planter,  because  they  hear  wonderful  accounts  of  his  hospitality. 
'*  We  send  word  to  the  people  at  home  that  we  are  very  poor,"  say  the  p.aiiteis. 
"  They  don't  believe  us,  and  send  out  somebody  out  to  see.  For  this  somebody  m 
kill  the  fatted  calf,  and  bring  out  a  bottle  or  two  of  our  best.  He  goes  home 
and  reports  that  these  Jamaica  planters  are  princes  who  swim  in  claret  and 
champagne.*'  The  planter  accordingly  makes  the  complaint.  '*  This  is  rattier 
hard,  seeing  that  our  common  fare  is  salt  fish  and  rum  and  water."  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  advised  the  planters  to  produce  their  ordinary  fare  on  such  ooeasions,  but 
the  reply  was,  **  x  es,  and  then  we  should  get  it  on  the  other  cheek.  We  shoold 
be  abused  for  our  stinginess.  No  Jamaica  man  could  atand  that."  In  England 
we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  understand  the  full  force  of  such  a  reply.  We 
do  not  understand  wh^  any  man  should  indulge  in  hospitalities  which  he  ctnoot 
well  afibrd  ;  but  then  m  a  land  where  hotels  are  abundant^  and  good,  the  doty  of 
hospitality  is  not  felt  as  in  a  district  where  travellers  can  find  no  houses  of  pob* 
Ho  entertainment,  and  depend  for  their  comfort  on  the  consideration  of  private 
individuala.  In  such  a  district  hospitality  becomes  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  a 
man  prefers  rather  to  starve  than  to  be  ungenerous.  It  may  be  that  four  or  fif  c 
travellers  come  in  upon  the  planter  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  expect  a  dinner, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  at  such  an  hour,  as  meat  will  not  keep  in  so  wana 
a  climate  ;  but  it  is  provided  freely.  The  best  of  everything  is  set  before  the 
uninvited  guest,  and  the  hospitality  is  claimed  with  a  freMom  which  some* 
times  astonished  Mr.  TroUope.  **  What !  no  Worcester  sauce  !"  said  one  guest 
to  his  host,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  an  innkeeper.  **  No  Worcester  sauce ! 
Gammon  I  Make  the  old  fellow  go  and  look  for  it ;"  and  the  sauce  was  foitb- 
coming. 

If  we  might  trust  Bir.  Trollope's  statistics,  the  French  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  manage  things  a  ^ood  deal  better  than  we  do.  Guadaloupe  and  Mart»> 
nique  are  not  very  impoaing  islands  on  the  map,  yet  the  one  manages  to  prodoec 
over  50,000  and  the  other  nearly  70,000  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Compare  this  with 
the  yield  of  our  own  colonies.  Trinidad  produces  40,000  ;  Jamaica,  in  spits  of 
its  size  and  its  fertility,  produces  only  the  same  quantity  ;  Barbadocs  exports 
about  60,000,  and  Guiana  contrives  to  sell  70,000.  Of  these  it  will  be  seen  that 
Guiana  is  the  British  c9lony  which  produces  the  largest  quantity,  though,  for 
its  size,  Barbadues  seems  to  be  doing  the  best.  Guiana,  too,  produces  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  rum  as  well  as  of  sugar,  though  the  quality  of  the  Jamaica  liquor 
still  maintains  its  superiority.  The  sugar  capabilities  of  Guiana,  indeed,  are 
enormous,  *' Sugar!"  said  a  Demarara  planter,  ''are  you  talking  of  sugar? 
Give  me  my  heart's  desire  in  coolies,  and  I  will  make  you  a  million  of  hogsheads 
of  augar  without  stirring  from  the  colony" — a  very  brilliant  prospect,  seeing  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  world*s  supply  of  sugar  is  little  more  than  a  miUioa 
and  a  half.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  Sie  most  fertile  soil.  From  the 
ocean  backward  to  the  roots  of  the  Andes  the  planter  might  culttvate  it  if  he 
could  only  get  the  coolies,  and  Guiana  has  been  more  successful  in  that  lespeet 
than  any  of  our  colonies.  In  the  use  of  machinery,  as  well  as  of  the  cooties, 
the  Guiana  planters  have  exhibited  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Trollope,  withoot 
professing  to  be  either  a  sugar-grower  or  a  mechanic,  states  very  positively 
that  oil  three  or  four  estates  in  Demaraca  he  saw  machinery  and  management 
which  much  exceeded  anything  that  he  had  observed  in  any  of  our  own  West 
India  Islands.  The  machinery  was,  indeed,  equal  to  what  he  had  seen  in  Cuba. 
Everything  is  done  on  a  great  scale.  In  the  islands  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
planter  to  produce  200  hogsheads.  In  Guiana  they  turn  out  800,  1,000,  and 
1,200 — a  hogahead  being  something  less  than  a  ton,  and  in  value,  let  us  say 
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roundly,  £25.  Unlike  the  usage  of  the  island  estates,  there  is  steam  on  every 
estate  in  Guiana.  The  ▼acuum  pan  and  the  centrifugal  machine  for  extracting 
the  molasses — scarcely  known  in  the  islands — are  common  appliances  in  De- 
marara.  The  result  is  that  the  sugar  is  of  a  quality  which  such  an  island  as 
Barbadoes  cannot  equal.  Barbadocs  being  a  plucky  little  island  in  its  way,  is 
quite  satisfied  with  its  own  performances,  and  as  it  has  no  vacuum  pans  and 
centrifugal  machines,  declares  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  manages  to  clear 
greater  profits  than  Guiana,  spite  of  machinery.  That,  however,  is  just  the 
question  at  issue.    Whether  is  better  a  small  yield  of  sugar  with  large  profits 

{»er  hogshead,  or  a  very  large  yield  with  smaller  profits  t  In  the  lon^  run  the 
atter  method  is  sure  to  prove  the  more  profitable.  Sugar  is  made  m  Barba- 
does in  a  very  old-fashioned  way,  the  onfy  modern  improvement  that  is  adopted 
being,  we  believe,  the  use  of  guano,  which,  after  all,  is  a  very  doubtful  im- 
provement. The  guano,  it  is  true,  produces  a  great  crop,  but  it  seems  to  injure 
both  the  soil  and  the  sugar.  The  canes  do  not  ratoon  as  they  used  to  do^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  yield  their  second  crops  and  third  and  fourth  of  the 
same  value  as  before  the  use  of  guano.  There  are  cases  in  which  canes  have 
been  known  to  ratoon — that  is,  after  being  cut  down  to  grow  again  and  produce 
— for  twenty  years,  but  no  such  thing  is  possible  with  guano.  Still,  the  Bar- 
badians are  quite  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
machinery  of  Guiana  and  the  doings  of  all  the  islands  except  their  own.  "  The 
superiority  of  Barbadoes  cannot  be  doubt^,"  said  Mr.  Trollope,  meaning  to 
humor  them,  "but  which  colony  is  second  in  the  racel"  **It  is  impossible 
to  say ;  none  of  them  are  doing  well.  They  have  no  labor — they  can't  make 
returns.  Just  look  at  their  clearances,  and  then  look  at  ours."  "  Jamaica 
sugar  ii  paying  now,"  observed  our  author.  "  Jamaica  has  been  destroyed, 
root  and  branch,"  is  the  reply.  **  No  one  can  lament  it  more  than  I  do — a 
fine  island,  but  utterly  ruined  !  "  "  Magnificent  scenery  !"  says  Mr.  Trollope, 
and  he  meets  with  the  answer,  "But  it  can't  make  sugar."  *'  What  of  Trini- 
dad 1"  Mr.  Trollope  asks.  "  A  fine  wild  island,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  may 
get  coal  there."  "  But  Demarara  makes  a  little  sugar,"  our  friend  puts  in.  "  It 
makes  deuced  little  money,  I  know,"  is  the  retort.  "  But  their  steam  engines  f" 
''Look  at  their  clearances — they  have  none."  "  At  any  rate  they  have  got  be- 
yond windmills."  "  Because  they  have  no  wind — a  low  mud  bank,  below  the 
sea  level."  **  But  a  fine  country  for  sugar."  "  They  don't  know  what  sugar  is." 
**  Look  at  their  vacuum  pans,"  said  Mr.  Trollope.     *'  All  my  eye."    "  And  their 

filtering  bags."    ••  Filtering  bags  be !  "    •»  Centrifugal  machines."    "  We've 

tried  them  and  abandoned  them  long  ago."  *■  Their  sugar  is  nearly  white,  and 
yours  is  a  dirty  brown."  *'  Their  sugar  don*t  pay,  and  ours  does."  And  Mr. 
Trollope  retired  from  the  field,  silenced  but  not  convinced. 

Our  readers  may  have  noticed  what  we  stated  above,  that  the  author,  in 
praising  the  machinery  of  the  Demerara  estates,  said  that  it  is  beyond  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  gave  it  the  very  highest  praise  in  ob- 
serving that  it  is  unsurpassed  even  by  what  he  saw  in  Cuba.  What  with  ma- 
chinery and  slave  labor  the  Cuban  planters  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  put  the 
British  grower  to  his  wits'  end.  During  the  crop  time  the  negroes  are  allowed 
only  six  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  ana  two  more  hours  for  meals,  the 
remaining  sixteen  being  devoted  to  work  every  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  includ- 
ed. During  the  remainder  of  the  year  their  labor  averages  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week  is  usually  allowed  to  them.  By  means  of  this 
MTstem,  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  oppressive  to  the  negroes,  who  appear  to  be 
sleek  and  fat,the  planters  contrive  to  get  three  hogsheads  peracre  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  machinery,  conjoined  with  slavery,  enables  them  to  take  these  hogsheads 
to  market  at  a  figure  which  runs  our  less  favored  friends  very  close.  We  can- 
not dwell  upon  Mr.  TroUope's  account  of  Cuba.  The  chief  conclusions  at  which 
be  arrived  are  that  the  negroes  are,  on  the  whole,  well  off,  the  laws  being  favor- 
able to  their  emancipation,  and  that  the  colony  is  so  badly  managed  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  island  when  it  is  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  divert  attention  from  the  British  West  Indies 
by  entering  into  their  details.     Our  sugar  colonies  have  suffered  enormously, 
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and  it  is  time  that  we  should  he«tow  upon  them  our  ejinpathy.  If  by  meuu  of 
Mr.  TrolIope*s  pleasant  pages  attention  is  turned  to  these  islands,  and  soom 
encoaraffement  is  afforded  to  our  planters,  the  author  may  regard  his  book 
of  travels  as  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  Tolume,  whidi  he  hai 
yet  published. 

2.— A  NORTH  CAROLINA  POET. 

GsoRot  Moses  Hobton — more  generally  known  as  "  Poet  Horian" — "  ths 
subject  of  these  brief  memoirs,"  is  a  negro  and  a  slave,  belonging  to  a  gentlemaa 
of  an  adjoining  county.  At  an  early  age  he  felt,  rankling  within  him.  and  ever 
and  anon  twitching  his  heart-strings,  the  real  poetical  inspiration  which  indooed 
him  to  apply  himself  to  the  science  of  letters  ;  this  he  did  with  such  untiring 
zeal  and  industry,  that  in  a  short  time,  and  with  very  little  aid,  he  became  quits 
a  proficient  in  both  reading  and  writing.  His  inherent  Ioto  for  poetry  was  veiy 
much  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of  an  old  hymn  book,  the  property  of  his  mother ; 
having  mastered  which,  he  applied  himself  to  Campbeirs  poems,  and  coumuitsd 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  VUatura  of  Hope. 

One  fine  morning  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  other  combinatioiii  of 
the  alphabet  having  measure  and  rhyme,  and  thenceforth  he  was  a  fuU-fledgsd 
poet 

The  late  Mrs.  Caroline  LeeHentz,  whose  husband  was  then  a  professor  in  As 
University,  having  been  pleased  with  some  of  his  verses,  took  sreat  interest  in 
him  and  bestowed  some  pains  on  his  instruction ;  he  afterward  showed  his  gnli* 
tude  for  her  kindness  by  writing  a  eulogy  on  her  at  her  death. 

Some  years  ago  he  had  printed  a  book  of  poems,  which,  on  account  of  hii 
pecuniary  difficulties,  never  emerged  from  a  dark  comer  of  the  printing-office 
It  can  never  shine  forth  but  by  the  reflected  light  of  twenty-five  cent  pieces. 

He  lives,  at  oresent,  by  his  talents,  writing  acrostics,  etc.,  for  the  studenu  at 
a  quarter  of  a  aollar  each,  which  enables  him  to  hire  his  time,  and  devote  hit 
attention  exclusively  to  the  muses.  He  has  favored  us  with  a  sight  of  the 
manuscript  of  another  book  of  his  poems,  which,  from  the  length  of  his  snb- 
scription  list,  we  doubt  not  he  will  be  able  to  publish  by  the  next  Commence- 
ment.  It  will  be  rather  a  large  book ;  the  manuscript  contains  two  hundred  in^ 
twenty-nine  pases  letter-paper,  closely  written. 

His  price  will  be  one  dollar  per  copy. 

All  who  have  graduated  here  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  no  doubt  reoeoH 
her  the  sable  poet,  and  will  need  but  the  statement  above  to  induce  them  to  send 
on  their  names  as  subscribers. 

We  give  below  a  specimen  of  his  writings  : 

GOOD-BT. 

I  leave  thee,  with  a  falling  tear, 

And  moant  the  fleeting  car  ; 
'Tia  death  to  port  with  one  so  dear— 
For  to  my  view  thy  charms  appear 

Lilie  eome  reTolvlng  Htar. 

I  leave  thee,  bat  with  deep  concern 

Which  hope  cannot  remove. 
Oh!  do  not  my  affection  spurn. 
Bat  patient  wait  till  my  return, 

And  prove  the  truth  of  love ! 

I  leave  thee,  but  Hove  thee  jet, 

The  queen  of  ev'ry  bloom ; 
I  never  shall  mv  choice  regret, 
Until  the  sun  of  life  shall  set, 

And  love  sink  in  the  tomb. 

Oh !  lady,  take  these  lines  to*beart ! — 

ThelastfondUleltell, 
Is  that  my  own  dear  love  thon  art  ; 
Then  till  we  meet  no  more  to  part, 

My  lady,  fare  thee  well ! 

N,  C.  University  Mm^axvu. 
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Ws  have  received  from  the  publish- 
ers the  following  works : 

1.  Record  of  Upland  and  Denny^t  Jour- 
nal. W.  S.  Havkn.   Pittsburg,  1860. 

2.  Jtainbow  and  Lucky  Storiet,  by  Ab- 
bott.   Harper:  New- York,  1860. 

8.  Jnventort^  and  Discoveries  in  Science 
and  the  Useful  Arts.    Harper,  1860. 

4.  History  of  France,  by  Park  Godwin. 
Harper  <b  Bro ,  1860. 

They  are  too  late  upon  our  desk,  for 
more  than  a  mere  mention  in  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Rcviiw. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Appleton's 
American  Cyclopedia  is  on  our  desk, 
and  extends  from  the  letter  H  nearly 
through  J.  Among  the  Southern 
writers  for  this  volume  are  Wm.  Gil- 
MORX  SiMMS,  J.  E.  GooKB,  of  Virginia, 
and  Professor  Hubbard,  of  North  Car- 
olina. This  work,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, is  free  from  sectional  bias,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  intelligent 
people  in  every  part  of  this  republic. 
Five  or  six  volumes  more  will  perhaps 
complete  the  work.  The  article  in  Vol. 
IX.,  on  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Simms. 

W.  S.  Barton,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
publishes  a  periodical  entitled  the 
Southern  Teacher^  which  is  thus  noticed 
in  the  Georgia  Educational  Journal . 

"The  design  of  this  periodical  is  to  dis- 
cuss all  subjects  relating  to  instruction  at 
home  and  in  school ;  to  present  the  views 
of  experienced  and  practical  educators  in 
regard  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  to  furnish  notices  of  new  school 
books  and  interesting  items  of  educational 
intelligence.  It  is  published  and  edited 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barton,  the  author  of  a 
series  of  text-books  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  Teacher  contains  48  pages  of 
readine  matter,  and  is  published  bi- 
monthly at  the  cost  of  only  $1  per  vear. 
Among  its  contributors  may  be  mund 
some  dt  the  iii^t  scholars  of  the  South,  and 
the  editor  being  trulv  a  scientificjgentle- 
man,  is  able  to  ramisn  the  reader  with  the 
most  reliable  criticisms  upon  all  works 
claiming  the  public  attention  and  patron- 
age.    The  Teacher  is  already  winning  a 


wide  field  of  circulation,  and  claiming  for 
its  readers  and  admirers  the  best  scholars 
in^  the  country.  Any  one  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  this  valuable  journal  can 
be  supplied  by  enclosing  $1  to  Prof.  W. 
8.  Barton,  Montgomery,  Ala." 


During  a  recent  trip  to  South  Caro- 
lina, the  editor  of  this  Rbvikw  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  the  interior  and  upper 
portions  of  the  State.      He  was  sur- 

Srised  to  notice  the  extraordinary  evi- 
ences  of  progress  which  were  to  be 
found  at  Columbia,  the  capital,  which, 
nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  he  visited 
for  the  first  time,  an  over-anxious  and 
nervous  student,  charged  with  Coke, 
Chitty,  and  Kent,  and  very  much  awed 
in  the  presence  of  the  grave  and 
gowned  judges,  who  were  to  pronounce 
upon  his  qualifications  for  a  scat  at  the 
bar — vain  privilege,  which  has  brought 
him  since  little  of  either  honor  or 
emolument,  thanks  to  a  propensity  for 
scribbling,  which,  even  in  college  days, 
was  predicted  would  prove  his  ruin! 

"We  were  glad,  at  ddumhia,  to  shake 
our  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Gibbes,  by  the 
hand,  and  to  inspect,  by  his  invitation, 
the  vei^  choice  gallery  of  paintings, 
by  various  artists,  which  adorn  his 
mansion,  and  the  rare  and  invaluable 
collection  of  autographs  which  belong 
to  his  library. 

At  Spartanburg,  which  is  now  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  the  capital,  we 
found  a  village  in  rapid  development, 
with  many  large  business  houses,  innu- 
merable private  residences,  capacious, 
showy,  costly,  and  seated  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  gardens.  On  one  of  the 
hills  overlooking  the  town,  we  saw 
Wofford  College,  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  denomination,  ana  contain- 
ing about  seventy  students ;  and  on 
another,  a  female  college,  with  hand- 
some improvements,  and  with  the  rep- 
utation of  great  and  deserved  success. 

At  Union  we  remained  but  a  day.  It 
is  a  village  with  many  claims  to  refine- 
ment and  intelligence,  and  in  these 
respects  reflects  very  clearly  the  coun- 
try around.    The  district  is  a  wealthy 
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one,  l^t  is  losing  much  by  emigration. 
The  present  ffOTernor  of  the  State  re- 
sides here  A  very  neat  and  beantiinl 
Episcopal  church,  recently  constmcted, 
is  an  honor  to  the  place.  We  visited 
it  in  company  with  Col.  Dawkins,  who, 
in  concert  with  his  lady,  has  done  very 
much  in  promotion  of  this  work.  "We 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness,  in  many 
courtesies,  at  their  hands.  A  new  Bap- 
tist church  was  consecrated  during  our 
visit  to  the  village,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Furman.  Evidences  of  progress  are 
not  wanting  here. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  nigh 
School  of  CharUston^  for  the  past  year, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon. 
Mitchell  King,  who  has  done  as  much 
for  the  promotion  of  education  as  any 
men  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Bruns,  the  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, gives  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents to  be  154,  of  whom  but  12,  we 
regret  to  say,  enter  any  of  the  colleges. 
In  a  period  of  twenty  years,  1,492 
students  have  been  received,  of  whom 
112  entered  the  Charleston  college,  25 
t  be  South  Carolina  college,  and  20  all 
other  similar  institutions.  We  quote 
from  Dr.  Bruns : 

**  When  the  school  was  first  organized, 
(July,  1889,)  it  was  intended  to  be  exdu- 
nvely  a  r'i»i****^^  school ;  four  classes  were 
established,  and  a  course  of  study  was 
adopted  which  prepared  pupils  for  admis- 
sion into  college.  .After  Ave  vears,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  modi^r  this  arrange- 
ment, and  an  English  department  was 
constituted,  and  French  introduced  as  a 
study  in  both  departments.  This  doubled 
the  number  of  classes,  and  enlarpred  the 
labors  of  the  teachen  to  a  considerable 
degree.  From  year  to  year,  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupu  warranted,  and  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  school  permitted,  the 
course  of  study  continued  to  be  insensibly 
elevated  and  extended,  until  the  high 
school  began  to  assume  something  of  the 
dignity  of  a  coUcge— 41  position  both  un- 
neoeasaiT  and  undesirable,  inasmuch  as 
tlkose  who  wished  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, could  obtain  it  at  our  college  and  the 
military  school,  under  professors  of  estab- 
lished reputation." 

A  correspondent  in  Alabama,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  article,  in  our  May 
No.,  upon  the  Irrepressible  Conflict^  has 
recently  written  us  an  interesting  let- 
ter upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of 
the  South  in  the  presen  ex  igency.  He 


feels  very  keenly  and  delineates  very 
truthfully  the  criaia  that  ia  upon  ns. 
He  urges  the  establishment  once  again 
at  the  national  capital  of  an  organ  of 
Southern  opinion,  to  be  aupported  bj 
the  contributiona  of  oar  men  of  weahh. 
A  portion  of  his  remarka  we  give : 


"Can  you  tell  me  why  the  public , 

even  sucn  as  Kdtt.  boaurt  of  tne  militaiy 
power  of  the  South,  as  if  the  North  in- 
tended to  make  open  war  upon  her  ?    Thst 
is  not  their  programme.  After  the  nation- 
als, the  mooem  DelHah,  ahall  have  shon 
the  Samson-like  South  of  power,  and^  by 
divisions,  raised  up  an  army  of  tiaiton 
here  in  the  South,  then  the  North  wiU 
war  and  turn  loose  upon  ua,  whom  thqr 
denounce  as  heathena  and  barfaaiians^  oar 
slaves,  when  will  be  opened  the  hloodifiit 
picture  in  the  book  of  time.    Ton  do  know 
the  Indian  tomahawk  and  scalping-kmfe 
would  be  merdftil,  indeed,  compared  to 
the  warfare  they  proclaim.    If  prophetie 
voice  had  not  declared  that  the  pec^e  of 
Judea  should  be  besieged  in  their  ddef 
city,  and  should  endure    sufferings  asi 
misery  such  aa  no  peo|de  before  or  to  eons 
after  them  should  ever  endure,  I  sfaoald 
flsar  a  fkte  more  trying,  and  a  darker  dM- 
tii\y,  would  beiUl  the  South." 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Magrath,  at 
Charleston,  in  the  recent  case  before 
the  United  States  courts,  invoNing  the 
charge  of  piracy  againat  Wm.  C.  Corric, 
has  been  the  aubject  of  considerable 
discussion  in  private  and  political  cir- 
cles. An  important  point  in  the  decis- 
ion is,  that  by  the  act  of  the  15th  Maj, 
1820,  the  slave  trade  was  not  mad€  piracy 
by  Congress ;  or  to  uae  the  language  of 
his  honor : 

"  If  the  sUve  tnde,  regaxding  it  ss  s 
trade,  traffic,  or  businesa,  ia  to  be  dedand 


piracy,  the  act  is  yet  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. If  the  power  to  Congress  wss 
granted  at  a  time  and  under  drenmstanoei, 
which  are  so  wholly  different  firom  the 
time  in  which  we  five  and  the  drcum- 
stanoes  which  surround  us;  aa  to  show 
that  the  grant  of  it  without  restxictiaa 
was  improvident ;  it  is  for  the  States,  by 
whom  the  grant  of  power  waa  mad^  to 
resume  it  or  require  modifications  oc  its 
exercise." 

A  friend  in  North  Caxolina  wiitea  us: 
**The  gold  mine  in  Hontsomerv  eoun^v 
N.  C,  known  as  the  ChrisUan  Gold  Mim, 
is  one  of  the  richest  ever  discovered  in 
America.  It  was  dtsoovered  in  July,  1858| 
in  a  small  ravine,  near  a  mountain  slope, 
vory  rich,  but  most  of  the  gold  being  what 
is  called  nomery.  The  aize  of  the  pieces 
found  varied  from  that  of  graina  of  con 
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to  the  sue  of  paitrid^  eggs.  Near  a  bluff 
and  tnni  of  the  brancn  the  yeln  gave  oat, 
and  the  mine  was  nearly  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing abandoned  when,  for  experiment,  a  pit 
was  sunk  on  the  bluff  about  12  feet  in 
depth.  The  vein  was  M^ain  Btiuck  in  much 
larger  sized  pieoes  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance. 

"One  pit  forty  by  twenty  feet  and  12 
feet  in  deptn,  has  yielded  sixty  pounds  of 
gxAd  in  pieces  fh>m  three  pounds  down  to 
tnoee  ofthe  smallest  size.  Another  yield- 
ed pieces  of  over  nine  pounds.  WiUi  some 
five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  work,  in  the 
fidl  of  1858,  near  forty  thousand  doUars 
worth  of  gold  was  produced. 

"  The  wnole  of  tne  section  of  country  is 
auriferous,  and  gold  has  been,  in  other  sec- 
tions, found  in  great  abundance. 

**  It  is  a  rough  mountainous  country,  near 
the  great  Pee  Dee  river,  and  the  first  range 
of  mountains  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  belt  or  range  is  near  forty  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  width.  There  an  many 
branches  in  the  section,  like  the  one  de- 
scribed, that  have  been  worked  to  certain 
points  and  &fled  and  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  search  is  now  being 
made  at  those  bends  and  bluffs  with  suc- 


**  Professor  Emmons,  State  Greologist,  has 
examined  the  mine  and  has  pronounced 
equal  to  California,  the  whole  section. 

"  Water  is  the  omv  obetade  in  the  way, 
there  being  none  in  tne  immediate  vicinity, 
though  the  great  Pee  Dee  river  isoidy  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  spot." 

The  Present  Crisis,  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet,  which  the  author,  Samuel 
Nott,  of  Massachusetts,  sends  to  us, 
and  which  constitutes  the  preface  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  his  littie  work  en- 
titled "Slavery  and  the  Remedy." 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the 
acquaintanee  of  this  gentleman,  last 
summer,  at  the  Virginia  Springs,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of^  singularly 
upright  oharaoter,  stron?  views  and 
mnch  intelligence.  In  tne  hands  of 
such  a  man,  every  cause  will  be  &irly 
considered.  Though  we  do  not  adnut 
with  Mr.  Nott,  that  slavery  is  an  evil 
or  that  any  remedy  is  required,  yet  we 
accord  him  honesty  and  ability  in  his 
argument.    He  says : 

^  "Allowing  the  proper  essence  of  slavery, 
viz.,  the  bein^  heUi  to  labor^  with  the  cor- 
responding obligation  to  ^nai$Uain  labor,  it 
requires  that  an  existing  institution,  by 
which  millions  eat  their  bread  and  the 
wants  of  the  race  are  provided  for,  shall 
not  be  abolished  but  retained ;  while  all 
the  ills  which  are  not  of  its  essence  shall  be 


carefully  and  wisely  mitigated  or  removed, 
and  all  advantages  added  which  are  possi- 
ble in  the  actual  case. 

"It  is  in  aid  of  this  high  purpose,  and 
not  for  base  and  wicked  ends,  that  we  have 
invoked  a  new  eha  in  Northern  as  well  as 
Southam  opinion  and  effort,  instead  of  the 
vain  and  useless  struggle  to  limit  and  abol- 
ish on  the  one  hand,  or  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  on  the  other;  a  cslm,  deliberate, 
and  persevezing  attempt  to  introduce 
*  counsels  and  methods  as  acceptable  to  tha 
South  as  to  the  North,  and  as  advantageous 
to  the  African  as  the  European  race  in 
their  mysterious  relations  to  each  other.'  " 


i>Ain>) 
60.    > 


The  following  letter  corrects  an  error 
into  which  we  unwittingly  fell  in  a  r^ 
cent  number  of  the  Beview  : 

Office  OF  THE  Houston  Tapaio)] 
Brazoria  Railway  Co. 
Houston,  April  12,  1860. 

Editor  of  Ds  Bow*s  Review:— Sib,— 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misrepresented,  and 
therefore  I  hasten  to  correct  some  errors 
in  your  statement  of  our  road,  &c.,  in  the 
March  No.  The  Houston  Tap  and  tiie 
Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  Road  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  former^  seven  miles  in 
length,  was  bnUt  by  the  City  of  Houston 
four  years  since,  to  connect  with  the  B.  B. 
B.  and  C.  Railway.  When  the  charter  of 
the  H.  T.  and  B.  Kailway  was  obtained,  a 
pnrohase  of  the  Tap  Road  was  made  of  tiie 
City  by  the  new  Company,  at  the  original 
cost,  $130,000.  From  the  junction  or  ter- 
minus of  the  Tap  Roa^  the  H.  T.  and  B. 
Railway  Co.  have,  in  the  last  two  years, 
completed  a  road  to  Columbia,  50  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  $12,000  per  mile — ^making  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road,  including  rolling 
stock,  not  over  $600,000,  instead  of  one 
million,  as  you  report.  $180,000  is  for  the 
Tap  Road,  including  the  rolling  stock. 
Beyond  Columbia,  west  ofthe  Brazos  river, 
the  road  has  been  graded  nearly  thirty 
miles,  and  the  iron  wUl  be  laid  down  during 
the  summer.        Truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Taylor,  Pres't. 


L.  E.  Preston  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect from  all  our  present  subscribers  in 
Texas,  and  has  in  his  hands  the  bills 
for  that  purpose.  He  is  also  author- 
ized to  receive  new  subscribera. 

T.  Nobl,  Jr.,  has  also  authority  to 
canvass  for  new  subscribers  in  Texas, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  friends 
will  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  large  and 
encouraging  increase  for  that  quarter. 
Texas  is  a  State  from  which  we  have 
thought  ourselves  somewhat  justified 
in  having  large  expectations,  consider- 
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ing  her  growiiiffpopiilatbii,  ind  wealfh 
and  Southern  amluition. 

See,  in  onr  •dyertUing  pftges,  the 
annonnoement  of  the  JElna  Inturanee 
Compa^lf,  of  If  aitfordtWhieh  has  been  in 
ezittenoe  foif  fortj^  yeait,  and  has  a  cash 
capital  of  a  milfion  of  dollars.  It  has 
agents  in  most  of  oar  large  cities,  J.  B. 
BiNiriR,  of  Cincinnati,  Ming  the  Oen- 
eral  Agent  This  Com]>any  has  al- 
ready paid-ont  for  losses  oyer  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  safest  ana  best  in- 
stitutions in  th^  world. 

See  also  the  advertasement  of  Mrs. 
Smith*8  most  exoellent  Female«  Insti- 
tute, in  Washliq^n  City,  which  is 
recommended  by  some  of  tne  first  men 
in  thi  Union. 

E..  R,  HuMPHBiTB,  LL.  D.,  an  Eng^ 
lish  igl^lar  of  high  caltiration  and 
▼eiy  Hbral  yiews  in  regard  to  our 
ecnntri^  and  especially  toward  the 
SouthM  portion  of  it,  has  addressed 
us  a  note  dkntaining  an  account  of  his 
literary  labors,  and  a  list  of^is  referees 
on  botn  sides  of  the  ocean,  which  are 
of  yery  high  character.  His  card,  to 
which  we  would  call  attention,  is  to  the 
followinff  effect,  and  appears  in  the 
Boston  rosi: 

To    PUBLISHEBS    AND    AuiHOBS.— An 

Eneliah  gentleman,  who  has  been  esqlen- 
siyely  connected  with  the  press  of  Great 
Britain,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as 
official  correspondent  for  New  England, 
with  a  London  Critical  Journal  of  estab- 
lished repatation^  whose  proprietors  are 
willing  to  deyote  a  reasonable  space  la  its 
columns  to  reviews  of  American  works, 
and  to  such  literary  and  educational  intel- 
ligence as  may  poesess  a  more  than  local 
interest.  American  authors  and  publish- 
ers, desirous  of  avaUing  themselves  of 
such  a  medium  of  regular  communication 
with  the  literary  puUic  of  Great  Britain, 
will  please  to  aadress  letters  and  works  for 
reyiew  to  £.  R.  Hdmphrets,  LL.  D., 
Boardman  street,  Cambridgeport,  near 
Boston. 

The  present  summer  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  political  excite- 
ments eyer  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  iu  its  results,  for  weal  or 


for  woe,  most  deteimioe  tha 
of  the  lUfMie. 

On  the  one  hand  we  haM^im  active, 
powerful,  imacrapiiloiis  oigaoiaatioB, 
yaA  enough  to  embrace  all  of  the  fies 
States,  or  nearly  all,  adyaneiag  in  sdid 
column  in  its  assaults  upon  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  Union,  and  npon  the  rights 
and  the  libertiea  of  the  alayehokiiitt 
States. 

On  the  other  hand  we  haye  a  parfy, 
hitherto  national,  bat  now  diyided  and 
distnwtedi  and  endeayoring  to  meet 
the  dangers  which  are  upon  the  coun- 
try by  temporiain^  expedients,  lalhcr 
than  by  a  bold  and  intrepid  assertion  of 
right,  and  a  manful  breaating  of  the 
stofm. 

A  few  weeks  more  will  tell  whether 
this  party  of  the  Conatitiition  is  arooted 
from  its  lethargy  and  despair,  and  is 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  tiber- 
tiea  and  destinies  of  tha  republic. 

So  fiur  as  the  South  ia  conceraed,  she 
should  be  *<  booted  and  spuned,**  ud 
ready  in  the  saddle,  for  the  contii^Dcj 
which  may  be  presented.  The  **i7Ts- 
pressiUe  conflict**  may  haye  to  be  met, 
with  arms  or  without  them,  as  we  may 
determine  to'be  equi^  or  inferior  in  the 
history  of  the  ftitore. 

The  hands  of  the  bold  and  the  trae 
men  at  the  Sooth,  who  would  risk 
eyeiything  for  honor  and  for  principle, 
shomd  be  strengthened,  and  all  may 
not  yet  be  lost 

Notwithstanding  the  diyisions  at 
Charleston  and  the  eoneord  at  Chicago 
the  cause  of  the  Union  ia  not  yet  hope- 

\xkma 

The  treachery  in  the  camp  eyineed 
in  the  yotes  of  men  for  Sewaid  at  Chi- 
cago, who  dared  in  the  light  of  day  to 
claim  their  citixenship  in  Tirgioia, 
Maryland,  and  Texas,  will  only  bind  us 
the  more  strongly  together,  and  hmg 
the  time  of  reooyery  nearer ! 

After  all,  howeyer,  CTenta  at  Chariei- 
ton  haye  shown  that  a  union  of  tiie 
So^th  is  not  so  impiaeticable  as  its 
enemies  haye  been  taught  to  think; 
and  long  will  it  be  treasured  in  car 
Jieart  that  we  were  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  to  be  not  sltogether  an  ia- 
actiye  spectator  there. 
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